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CHAPTEB vn. 

In tiLUNDEB^BE’S OaBTLE. 

HEN Jack first made the acquaint- 
ance of the board on the We^esday 
after he first came to the workhouse, 
the seven or eight gentlemen sitting 
round the green table greeted him 
quite as one of themselves as 
he came into the room. This 
was a dull Beptember morning ; the 
mist seemed to have oozed in 
through the high window and con- 
tinually opening door. When Jack 
passed through the outer or entrance 
room, he saw a heap of wistful faces 
and rags already waiting for admit- 
tance, some women and some chil- 
dren, a man with an arm in a sling, 
one or two workhouse habitues — 
there was no miatalfiTig the hard 
coarse fSaoes. Two old paupers 
were keeping watch at the door, 
and officiously flung it open for b™ to pass in. The guardians had 
greeted him very affitbly on the previous occasion, — a man of the world, 
a prosperous but eccefitric vicar, was not to be treated like an everyday 
curate and chaplain. Ah, how-d’ye-do, Mr. Trevithio said the hal^ 
pay Captain, the chairman. The gas-fitter cleared his throat and leade a 
TOL. zvn.-<-]io. 97. !• 
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sort of an attempt at a bow. The wbolosalo grocer rubbed his two hands 
together, — ^Pitchley his name was I think, — ^for some reason or other, he 
exercised great influence over the rest. But on this eventful Wednesday 
morning the Jupiter had come out with this astounding letter — about them- 
selves, their workhouse, their master, their private paupers. It was a day 
^oy never forgot, and the natural indignation of the board overflowed. 

Perhaps Jack would have done better had he first represented matters 
to them, but he knew that at least two of the guardians were implicated. 
He was afraid of being silenced and of having the affiur hushed up. He 
cared not for the vials of their wrath* being emptied upon him so long as 
they cleansed the horrible place in their outpour. He walked in quite 
brisk and placid to meet the storm. The guardians had not all seen the 
Jupiter as they came dropping in. Oker, the gas-man, was late, and so 
was Fitohley as it happened, and when they arrived Jack was already 
standing in his pillory and facing the indignant chairman. 

« My friend Colonel Hambledon wrote the letter from notes which I 
gave him,” said Jack. ** 1 considered publicity best ; — ^under the circum- 
stances, I could not be courteous,” he said, if 1 hoped to get through 
this disagreeable business at all effectually. I could not have selected 
any one of yon gentlemen as confidants in common fairness to the others. 
I wished the inquiry to be complete and searching. 1 was obliged to 
brave the consequences.” ^ 

** Upon my word I think you have acted said ine of the 

guardians, a doctor, a bluff old fellow who But an 

indignant murmur expressed the dissent of the O^lwr the board. 

1 have been here a fortnight,” said JtsehMjk “ not intended 

speaking so soon of what 1 now wish to nptica, but the 

circumstances seem to me so urgent and so jHM|t 1 can see no 

necessity for deferring my complaint any longer*” 

•• Dear me, sir,” said the gas-fitter, « I 'ope thm|8iiSP0ndk wrong ? ” 
« Everything, more or loss,” said Trevitbio quietly. ** Hi the first 
place I wi^ to bring before you several caseAof gneat ne^ect on the part 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bulcox.” _ 

Here the chairman coloured up. Mr. Trevithie, ,we had 

better have the master present if you have vnji complaint to Hdge 
against him.” 

*<By all means,” said Trevithie unpassively, and he turned over 
his notes while one of the trembling old messengers went off for the 
master. 

The master anived end the matron too. ** How-d'ye-do, Bulcox 
said the chairman. Mrs. Bulcox dropped a respectful sort of curtsey, 
and Trerithio immediately began without giving time for the others 
to speak. He turned upon the master. 

•• I have a complaint to lodge against you and Mrs. Bulcox, and at the 
chairman’s suggestion 1 waited for you to be present.” 

Against me, sir ? ” said Bulcox, indignantly, ^ 
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*• Against me end Mr. Bnleox ! ** said the 'woman, with a bewildered, 
izgnred, saint-like sort of swoop. 

Tea," said Jack. 

** Haye yon seen the letter in the Jupiter f *’ said the chairman gravely 
to Mr. Bnleox. 

''Mr. Bnleox was good enough to post the letter himself,’* Jack 
interposed briskly. ** It was to state that 1 consider th^t yon, Mr. Bnleox, 
are totally unfit for your present situation as master. 1 am aware that 
yon have good friend among these gentlemen, and that as fiu* as they can 
tell, yonr conduct has always been a model of deference and exemplari- 
ness. Now," said Jack, ** with the board’s permission I will lodge my 
complaints against you in form." And here Trevithio pulled out his little 
book and read out as fallows : — 

<< 1. That the management and economy of this workhouse are 
altogether disgraoefnl. 

** 2. That you have been gnilty of cruelty to two or three of the 
inmates. 

** 8. That you havo embezzled or misapplied certain sums of money 
allowed to you for the relief of the sick paupers under yonr care.’* 

; Bnt here the chairman, guardians, master and mis^ss, wonld hear no 
more ; aU iniermptod Trevithio at once. 

•* Really, sir, you must substantiate such charges as these. Leave tho 
room " (to the messengers at the door). 

** I cannot listen to such imputations," from the master. 

** What have we done to you that yon should say sneh cruel, false 
things ? ’’ from the mistress.^ ** Oh, sir," (to the chairman,) ** say you don’t 
believe him." 

** If you will come with me now," Jack continued, ** 1 think I can 
prove some of my statements. Do you know that the little children here 
are crying with hunger ? Do you ^ow that the wine allowed for the use 
of the sick has been regnlarly appropriated by these two wretches ? ’’ cried 
Trevithic in an honest fiiiy. ** Do you know that people here are lying in 
their beds in misery, at this instant, who have not been moved or touched 
for woeks and weeks ; that the nnrsos follow the example of those who are 
put over them, and drink, and ill-use their patients ; that the food is 
stinted, the tea is undrinkable, the meat is bad and scarcely to be 
touched ; that the very water flows from a foul cesspool ; that at this 
instant, in a cellar in the house, there are throe girls ^nt up, without 
beds or any conceivable comfort, — one has been there four days and nights, 
another has been shut up twice in one week in darkness and unspea^le 
zniaery ? Shall I tell you the crime of this culprit ? She spoke saucily 
to the matron, and this is her punishment. Will you oome with me now, 
and see whether or not I have been speaking the truth 9 " 

There was not one word he could not substantiate. ' He had not been 
idle all this time, he had been collecting his proofr,<^gha8ily prooli 
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The eight of the three girls brought blinded and staggering out of the 
cellar had more effect than all the statements and assertions which 
Mr. TreTithic had been at such great pains to get together. The Bulcoxes 
were doomed i of this there could be no doubt. They felt it themselves 
AS they plodded across the yard with the little mob of excited and curious 
guardians. Okeii the gas-fitter i took their part indeed, so did the grocer. 
The ol d doctor nearly fell upon the culprits then and there. The rest of 
the guardians seemed to be divided in their indignation against Jack for 
telling, against Bulcox for being found out, against the paupers for being 
ill-used, for being paupers j against the reporter for publishing such 
atrocious libels. It was no bed of roses that Trevithic had made for 
himself. 

A special meeting was convened for the end of the week. 

As years go by, and wo see more of life and of our follow-creatures, 
the by-play of existence is curiously unfolded to us, and we may, if we 
choose, watch its threads twisting and untwisting, flying apart, and 
coming together. People rise from their sick-beds, come driving up in 
carriages, come walking along the street into each other’s lives. As A. 
trips along by the garden-wall, Z. at the other end of the world, perhaps, 
is thinking that he is tired of this solitary bushman’s life ; he was meant 
for BomeUiing better than sheep-Rheoring and driving convicts^aud Lo 
says to himself that he will throw it all up and go back to England, and 
see if there is not broad enough left in the old country to support one 
more of her sons. Ucre, perhaps, A. stoops to pick a rose, and places it 
in her girdle, and wonders whether that is C. on the rough pony riding 
along the road from market. As for Z., A. has never even conceived the 
possibility of his existence. But by this time Z. at the other end of the 
world has made up his mind, being a man of quick and determined 
action, and poor C.’s last chance is over, and pretty A.., with the rose in 
her girdle, will never be his. Or it may be that Z., after due reflection, 
likes the looks of his tallows, X. and Y. come to the station, which had 
hitherto only been visitod by certain veiy wild-looking letters of tho 
alphabet, with feathers in their hoods, and faces streaked with white paint, 
and A. gives her rose to C., who puts it in his button-hole wnth awkward 
oountiy gallantly, quite unconscious of the chance they have both run 
that morning, and that their fate has been settled for them at the other 
end of the world. 

When my poor A. burst into tears at the beginning of this story, 
another woman, who should have been Trovithic’s wife, as far as one can 
judge speaking of such matters, a person who could have sympathized 
with his ambitions and understood the direction of his impulses, a woman 
with enou^ enthusiasm and vigour in her nature to cany her bravely 
through the tan^^es and difficulties which only choked and scratdied 
and tired out poor Anne— -this person, who was not very ffir off at the 
time, and no other tiian Mary Myles, said to some one who was with 
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lier and she ga^e a pretty sad smile and quick shake of the head as 

she spoke, — 

<<No, it is no nso. I have nothing but friendliness, a horrible, 
universal feelmg of friendliness, loft for any of my fellow-creatures. I 
will confess honestly” (and here she lost her colour a little) did 
wrong once. I married my husband for a homo — ^most people know how 
I was punished and what a miserable home it was. I don't mind telling 
yon. Colonel Hambledon, for you well understand how it is that I must 
make the best of my life in this arid and lonely waste to which my own 
fault has brought me.” 

Mrs. Myles’ voice faltered as she spoke, and she hung her head to 
hide the tears which had come into her eyes. And Colonel Hambledon 
took this as an answer to a question he had almost asked her, and went 
away. “ If ever you should change your mind,” he said, “ you would 
find me the same a dozen years hence.” And Mary only sighed and shook 
her head. 

But all this was years ago — ^three years nearly by the Dulcie almanac 
^nnd if Maiy Myles sometimes thought she had done foolishly when she 
sent Charles Hambledon away, there was no one to whom she could own 
it — not even to her cousin Fanny, who had no thoughts of manying or 
gi\lug in marriage, or wishes for happiness beyond the ordering her 
garden-beds and ^e welfare of her poor people. 

Fanny one day asked her cousin what had become of her old friend 
ihe Colonel. Mniy blushed up brightly, and said she did not know ; she 
believed he was in Hammersley. Fanny, who was cutting out little' 
flannel-vests for her school-children, was immediately lost in the intri- 
cacies of a gore, and did not notice the blush or the bright amused glance 
in the quiet grey eyes that were watching her at her benevolent toil. 
Snip, snip, sni-i-i-i-i-i-ip went the scissors with that triumphant screeching 
sound which all good housewives love to hear. Mary was leaning back 
in her chair, perfectly lazy and unoccupied, with her little white hands 
crossed upon her knees, and her pretty head resting against the chair. 
She would not have been sony to have talked a little more upon a subject 
that was not uninteresting to her, and she tried to make Fanny speak. 

<< What do you think of him ? Have you beard if he has come ?” 
she asked, a little shyly. 

** Oh, I don’t know. No, I have not seen any of them for a long 
time,” said Fanny absently. ** Mary, are you not ashamed of being so 
lazy ? Come and hold these strips.” 

Maiy did as she was bid, and held out grey flannel strips at arms’ 
length, and watching the scissors flashing, the pins twinkling, and the 
neat little heaps rising all about on the floor and the chairs and the tables. 
Then Mrs. Myles tried again. ** Mr. Trevithic tells me that Colonel 
Hambledon is coming down to help him with this workhouse business. 
You will have to ask them both to dinner, Fanny.” 

Fanny did not answer fpr a minute. Bhe hesitated, looked Mary fall 
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in the fcMe, and then said vexy thoughtfully, Don't you think unhleaohed 
calico ¥^ill be best to line the jackets with ? It will keep the children 
waim, poor little things.” The children’s little backs might be warmed 
by ihia heap of snips and lining ; but Maiy suddenly felt as if all the 
wraps and flarinfllH and calicos were piled upon her head, and choking and 
oppressing her, while all the while her heart was cold and shivering, poor 
thing 1 There are no flannel-jackets that 1 know of to warm sad hearts 
such as hers. 

Fanny Gamier was folding up the last of her jackets ; Mary, after 
getting through more work iu half-an-hour than Fanny the methodical 
could manage in two, had returned to her big arm-chair, and was leaning 
back in the old listless attitude, dreaming dreams of her own, as her eyes 
wandered to the window and followed the lino of the trees showing 
against the sky — ^when the door opened, and a stupid country man- 
servant suddenly introduced Jack, and the Colonel of Mrs. Myles’ visionary 
recollections in actual person, walking into the very midst of the snippings 
and parings which were scattered about on the floor. Fanny was iu no- 
wise disconcerted. She rather gloried m her occupation. I cannot say 
so much for Maiy, who nervously hated any show or aflbetation of 
philanthropy, and who now jumped up hastily, with an exclamation, an 
outstretched hand, and a blush. 

** There seems to bo something going on,” the Colonel soi^, standing 
over a heap of straggling ** backs ” and arms.” 

« Do come upstairs out of this labyrinth of good intentions,” cried 
Mary hastily. ** Fanny, please put down your scisBors, and let us go up.” 

** I’ll follow,” said Fanny placidly, and Maiy had to lead the way 
alone to the long low bow-windowed drawing-room which Trevithic knew so 
well. She had regained her composure and spirits by the time they reached 
the landing at the top of the low flight of ook steps ; and, indeed, both 
Hambledun and Mrs. Myles were far too much used to tho world and its 
ways to betray to each other the smallest indication of the real state of 
their minds. Three years had passed since they parted. If Mary’s 
courage had failed then, it was tho Colonel's now that was wanting ; and 
BO it happens with people late in life — ^the &tal gift of experience is theirs. 
They mistrust, they hesitate, they bargain to the uttermost fartlidng ; the 
jewel is there, but it is locked up so securely in strong boxes and wrappers, 
that it is b^ond tho power of the possesBorB to teach it. Their youth 
and simplicity is ae much a part of them still as their placid middle age ; 
but it is hidden away under the years which are heaped upon the past, 
and its ^17 is not shining as of old upon their brows. Mrs. Myles and 
the Colonel each were acting a part, and perfectly at ease as they ^cussed 
all manner of things that had been since they met, and might be before 
they met again. Fanny, having folded away the last of her flannels, came 
np placid and smiling too ; and after half-an-honr the two gentlemen went 
away. Fanny fozgot to ask them to dinner, and wondered why her 
cousin was so cross all the rest of the afternoon. 
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Ko, Moiy wonldnotgD oat No, aho liad do tetoho, thank 700. 
Aa soon OB she had got rid of Fanny and her qaeationin^, Maiy Myka 
ran up to her room and puUad out aome old, old papera and diariea, and road 
the old tear-atained woorda till new teara feU to waah away the old onea. 
Ah, yea, ahe had done rightly when aha aont Hambledon away. Three 
years ago— it had seemed to her then that a lifetime of expiation i^uld 
not he too long to repent of the wrong ahe had done when she married- 
loveless, thriftful, longing (and that, poor soul, had her one 

excuse,) for the possible love that had never oome to her. Life is so long, 
the time is ao alow that passes wearily: ahe had been niairied three years, 
ahe had worn sackcloth throe years ; and now,— now if it w«re not too late, 
how gladly, how gratefully, she would grasp a hope of some life more 
complete than the sad one she had led ever ainoe she could remember 
almost. Would it not be a sign that she had been forgiven if the happiness 
she had so longed for came to her at last ? Mary wondered ihat her 
troubles had left no deeper lines upon her fiwe ; wondered that she looked 
so young still, so fair and smiling, while her heart felt so old ; and smiled 
ea(Uy at her own face in the glass. 

And then as people do to whom a feint dawn of rising h(^ shows the 
darkness in which they have been living, Mrs. Myles began to th ink of 
some of he>* duties that she had neglected of late, and of others still in 
darkness for whom no dawn was nigh : and all the while, as people do 
whose hearts are full, she was longing for some one to speak to, some one 
wiser herself to whom she could say. What is an expiation ? can it, 
does it exist ? is it the same as repentance ? are we called upon to crush' 
our hearts, to put away our natural emotions ? Fanny would say yes, and 
would scorn her for her weakness, and cry out with horror at a second 
marriage. ** And so would I have done,” poor Mary thought, if — ^if 
poor Tom had only been fond of me.” And then the thought of Trevithio 
came to her as a person to speak to, a helper and adviser. He would 
speak the truth ; he would not be afeaid, Mary thou^t ; and the secret 
remembrance that he was Hamblodon’s friend did not make her feel less 
confidence in his decisions. 


CIIAFXEB Vm. 

Habtt PuDDiKa AJm Blows fbcxh a Club. 

Mbs. Mylxs had been away some little time from her house at Sandsea, 
and from the self-imposed duties which were waiting undone until her 
retam. Something of admiration for Trevithic’s enezgy and enterprise 
made her think that very day of certain poor people she had left behind, 
and whom she had entirely forgotten. Before Fanny came home that 
evening, she sat down and wrote to her dd friend. Miss Triquett, hogging 
her .to be flo good as to go to Mn. Gummers, and one or two more whose 
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names, ages, troaUes, and families were down upon her list, and distribute 
a small sum of money enclosed. ** I am not afraid of troubling you, dear 
Mss Triquett,*’ wrote Mary Myles, in her big, picturesque handwriting. 

1 know your kind heart, and that you never grudge time nor fatigue 
when you can help any one out of the smallest trouble or the greatest. I 
haye been seeing a good deal lately of Mr. Trevithic, who is of your way 
of thmking, and who has been giving himself on infinity of pains about 
some abuses in the workhouse hero. He is, I do believe, one of the few 
people who could have come to the help of the poor creatures. He has so 
mu^ courage and temper, such a bright and generous way of sympa- 
thizing and entering into other people's troubles, that I do not despair of 
his accomplishing this good work. My cousin and I feel veiy much with 
and for him. He looked ill and worn one day when I called upon him ; 
but 1 am glad to think that coming to us has been some little change and 
comfort to him. He is quite alone, and we want him to look upon this 
place as his homo while he is hero. Your old acquaintance Colonel 
Hambledon has come down about this business. It is most horrifying. 
Gan you imagine the poor sick people left with tipsy nurses, and more 
dreadful still, girls locked up in cellars by the cruel matron for days at a 
time ? but this fact has just been made public. . 

« Goodness and enthusiasm like Mr. Trevithic's seem all the more 
beautiful when one hears such terrible histories of wickedness and neglect : 
one needs an example like his in this life to raise one from the unprofit- 
able and miserable concerns of every day, and to teach one to believe in 
nobler efforts than one’s own selfish and aimless wanderings could over 
lead to unassisted. 

**Pray remember me very kindly to Miss Moiueauz and to Mrs. 
Trevithic, and believe me, dear Miss Triquett, 

“ Very sincerely yours, 

<*Mart Mtles. 

« Is Mrs. Trevithic again suffering from neuralgia ? Why is not she 
able to be with her husband ? " 

^Why, indeed ?” said Miss Moineaux, hearing this last sentence read 
out by Miss Triquett. This excellent spinster gave no answer. She read 
this letter twice through deliberately ; then she tied her bonnet securely 
on, and trotted off to Gummers and Co. Then, having dispensed the 
bounties and accepted the thanks of the poor creatures, she determined 
to run the chance of finding Mrs. Trevithic at homo. ** It is my painful 
dooty," said Triquett to herself, shaking her head — ** my pain&l dooty 
Anne Trevithic should go to her husband ; and I will tell W so. If I 
were Mr. Trevithie’s wife, should I leave him to toil alone ? No, 1 should 
not. Should I permit him to seek sympathy and consolation with another, 
more fitscinating perhaps ? No, certainly not. And deeply grateful should 
I have &lt to her who warned me on my fatal career; and surely my 
young finend Anne will be grateful to her old friend whose finger arrests 
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her im Hie wy edge of the dark preeipioe.'’ IGsb Triquett’s refleetioiii 
had risen to eloquence by the time riie reached the reetoiy door. A 
Tision of Anne clinguig to her in team, imploring her adrice, of John 
ffTittiting her wannly by the hand and muxmnxing that to Miss Triquett 
they owed the renewed happiness of their home, beguiled the way. 

is Mrs. Trevithic?" she asked the butler, in her deepest 
Toice. ** Leave us,” said Miss Triquett to the bewildered menial as he 
opened the drawing-room door and she marehed into the room ; and then 
encountering Mrs. Trevithic, she suddenly clasped her in her well-meaning 
old arms. 

« 1 have that to say to yon,” said Miss Triquett, in answer to Anne’s 
amazed exclamation, ** which I fear will give you pain ; but were 1 in 
your place, I should wish to hear the truth.” The good old soul was 
in earnest; her voice trembled, and her little black curls shook with 
agitation. 

**Pray do not hesitate to mention anything,” said Mrs. Trevithic, 
surprised but calm, and sitting down and preparing to listen attentively. 

1 am sure anything you would like to have attended to ” 

Miss Triquett, at the invocation, pulled out the letter from her pocket. 
<*Remombei, only remember this,” she said, << this comes from a young 
and attractive woman.” And then in a clear and ringing voice she read out 
poor Mary's letter, with occasional unspeakable and penetrating looks at 
Anne’s calm features. 

Poor little letter 1 It had been written in the sincorily and innocence 
of Mary's heart. Any one more deeply read in such things might have 
wondered why Colonel Hambledon’s name should have been brought into 
it ; but as it was, it caused a poor jealous heart to beat with a force, a 
secret throb of sudden jealousy, that nearly choked Anne for an instant as 
bho listened, and a faini pink tinge came rising up and colouring her face. 

** Bemember, she is venj attractive,” Miss Triquett re-echoed, folding 
up the page. ** Ah I be warned, my dear young friend. Go to him ^ 
throw yourself into his arms ; say, * Dearest, darling husband, your little 
wife is by your side once more; I will be your comforter I* Do not 
hesitate.” Poor old Tnquett, completely carried away by the excitement 
of the moment, had started from her seat, and with extended arms had 
clasped an imaginary figure in the air. It was ludicrous, it was pathetic 
to BOO this poor old silly meddlesome creature quivering, as her heart 
beat and bled for the fate of others. She had no tear or emotions of her 
own. It was absurd— was it not ? — that she should care so deeply for 
tlungs which could not affect her m the least degree. There was ilmne, 
with her usual self-poBsession, calmly subduing her irritation. She did not 
smile ; she did not frown ; she did not seem to notice this momentary 
ebullition. To me it seems that, of the two, my sympathy is with Miss 
Triquett. Let us be absurd, by all means, if that is the price which must 
be paid for something which is well worth its price. 

Ifiss Tnquett’s eyes were full of tears. am impetuous, Mrs. 
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XivnUiUy'* Bhfl nid. **My aunt has often fonnd £soit with me for it* 
{Pray ezeuse me if I have interfered unwarrantably.” 

Interference between married people rarely does any good, Miss 
Tziqnett,” said Anne, standing up with an icy platitude, and unmistakably 
diowing that she considered the visit at an end. 

« Good-by,” said poor Miss Triquott, wistfully. ** Bemomber me 
most kiodly to your papa.” 

** Certainly,” said Mrs. Trevithic. ** 1 am afraid you will have a dis- 
agreeable wa^ back in the rain. Miss Triquett. Good-evening. Pray 
give my compliments to Miss Moineaux.” 

The old maid trudged off alone into the mud and the rain, with a 
sense of ‘having behaved absurdly, disappointed and tired, and 
vaguely ashamed and crest&llen. The sound of the dinner-bell ringing 
at the rectory as she trudged down the hill in the dark and dirt, did not 
add to her cheerfulness. 

Anno, with flushed red cheeks and trembling hands, as Triquott left 
the room, sank down into her chair for a moment, and then suddenly 
starting up, busied herself exactly as usual with her daily task of putting 
the drawing-room in order before she went up to dress. Miss Triquett’ s 
seat she pushed right away out of sight. Bhe collected her father’s writing- 
materials and newspapers, and put them straight. Bhe then re-read her 
husband’s last few lines. There was nothing to be gleanedifrom them. 
Bhe replenished the flower-stands, and, suddenly remembering thit it was 
Mrs. Myles who> had ^ven them to her, she seized one tall glass fabric 
and all but flung it angrily on the ground. But reflecting that if it were 
broken it would spoil the pair, she put it back again into its comer, and 
contented herself with stuffing in aU the ugliest scraps of twigs, dead 
leaves and flowers from the refuse of her basket. 

The rector and his daughter dined at half-past five ; it was a whim of 
the old man’s. Anne clutched Dulcie in her arms before she went down 
after dressing. The child hod never seen her mamma so excited, and 
never remembered being kissed like lhat botore by her. D’oo lub me 
vely mush to-day, mamma ? ” said Dulcie, pathetically. Is it toz I ’ave 
my new fock ? ” 

Old Mr. Bellingham came in at the sound of the second bell, mniling 
as usual, and rabbiug his comfortable little fot hands together ; ho did 
not remark that anything was amiss with his daughter, thou^ he observed 
that there was not enough cayenne in the gravy of the ve^ cutlets, and 
that the cook had forgotten the necessary teaspoonfol of sugar in the 
soup. For the first time since he could remember Anne to 

sympathizo with his natural vexation, and seemed scarcely as annoyed as 
usual at the negjlect which had been shown. Mr. Bellingham was vexed 
with her for her indifference : he always left the scolding to her ; he liked 
evBiythii^ to go smooth and comfortable, and he did not like to be 
called upon personally to lose his temper. For what we have received 

and the butler retires with the crumbs and the doths, and the little old 
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^tl«nian-*-who haa bad a fire lighied, fiir the eTeningB are getting duUy 
—draws comfortably in to his chimney-ommer ; wUJe Anne, getting up from 
ber place at the head of the table, says abmidly that she must go upstairs 
snd see what Duleie is about. A resUess mood had come over her ; 
something ""liltA anything she had eyer felt before. Little Triquett’s 
ploquence, which had not even seemed to disturb Anne at the time, had 
liad.fiill.-time to sink into this somewhat torpid apprehension, and excite 
Mrs. Trevithio’s indignation. It was not the less fierce because it had 
smouldered so long. 

« Insolent creature ! ” Anne said to herself, working herself up into a 
passion ; how dare she interfere ? Insolent lidiculouB creature 1 * Kemem- 

ber that that woman is attractiye ' How dare she speak so to me ? 

Oh, they are all in league — in league against me I ” cried poor Anne, with 
a moan, wringing her hands with all the twinkle of stones upon her slim 
white fingers. John does not love me, he never loved me I He will not 
do as 1 wish, though he promised and swore at the altar he would. And 
she — she is spreading her wicked toils round him, and keeping him there, 
while 1 am here alone — all alone; and he leaves me exposed to the 
insolence of those horrible old maids. Papa eats his dinner and only 
thinks of tho flavour of tho dishes, and Duleie chatters to her doll and 
don’t care, and no one comes when I ring," sobbed Mrs. Trevithic in 
a burst of tears, violently tugging at the bell-rope. ** Oh, it is a shaipe, 
a shame 1 ” 

Only as she wiped away the tears a gleam of dotennination came^into 
Mrs. Trevithio’s blue eyes, and the flush on her pale cheeks deepened. 
She had taken a resolution. This is what she would do — ^this was her 
resolution : she would go and confront him there on the spot and remind 
him of his duty — ^ho who was preaching to others. It was her xif^t ; end 
then — ^and then she would leave him for ever, and never return to 
Sandsea to be scoffed at and jeered at by those hoirible women, said Anne 
vaguely to herself as the door opened and the maid appeared. ** Bring 
me a Bradshaw, Judson,” said Mrs. Trevithio, very much in her usual 
tone of voice, and with a great effort recovering her equanimity. The 
storm had passed over, stirring the waters of this oveigrown pool, breaking 
away the weeds which were growing so thickly on the stagnant sox&ce, 
and rippling the slow shallows nudezneath. H seems a oontradiotion to 
write of this dull and nuimpressionable woman now and then waking and 
experiencing some vague emotion and realization of experiences which had 
been slowly gathering, and apparently unnoticed, for a long time before : 
but who does not count more than one contradiction among their 
experiences ? It was not Anne’s &ult that she could not understand, 
feel quickly and keenly, respond to the calls whi^ stronger and more 
generons natures might make upon her; her tears flowed dull and alow 
long after the cause, unlike the quick bri(^ drops that would spring to 
Mny Myles’ oletr eyas — Msry whom the other woman hated with a 
natusl, stupid, persistent hatred that nothing ever could change. 
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Jadson, the midd, who was not deeply read in human natnrei and 
who respected her mistress immensely as a model of decision, precision, 
deliberate determination, was intensely amazed to hear that she was to 
pack np that night, and that Mrs. Trevithic would go to London that 
evening by the nine- o’clock train. 

** Send for a fly directly, Judson, and dress Miss Dulcie." 

** Dress Miss Dulcie ? ” Judson asked, bewildered. 

** Yes, Miss Dulcie will come too,” said Anne, in a way that left no 
remonstrance. 

She did not own it to herself; but by a strange and wayward turn of 
human nature, this woman — ^who was going to reproach her husband, to 
leave him for ever, to oast herself adrift from him — took Dulcie with her : 
Dulcie, a secret defence, a bond and strong link between them, that she 
knew no storm or tempest would ever break. 

Mr. Bellingham was too much astounded to make a single objection. 
He thought his daughter had taken leave of her senses when she came in 
and said good-by. 

Poor thing, the storm raging in her heart was a flerce one. Gusts of 
passion and jealousy were straining and beating and tearing ; ** sails ripped, 
seams opening wide, and compass lost.” Poor Anne, whoso emotions were 
all the more ungovernable when they occasionally broke fr'om tjj^o habitual 
restraint in which she held them, sat in her comer of the carriage, 
picturing to herself Trovithic enslaved, enchanted. If she could have 
seen the poor fellow adding up long lists of figures in his dreary little 
office, by the light of a smoking lamp, I think her jealousy might have 
been appeased. 

All the way to town Anne sat silent in her comer ; but if she deserved 
punishment, poor thing, she inflicted it then upon herself, and ^ith an 
art and an unrelenting determination for which no other executioner would 
have found the courage. 

They reached the station at last, with its lights and transient life and 
bustle. A porter called a cab. Dulcie, and the maid, and Mrs. Trevithic 
got in. They were to sleep at the house of an old lady, a sister of 
Mr. Bellingham’s, who was away, as Anne knew, but whose housekeeper 
would admit them. 

And then the journey began once more across dark passages, winding 
thoroughfiires, interminable in their lights and darkness, across dark places 
that may have been squares. The darkness changed and lengthened the 
endless road : they had left Oxford Street, with its blazing shops ; they 
had crossed the Park’s blackness; the roll of the wheels was like the 
tune of some dismal night-march. The maid sat with Dulcie asleep in 
her arms, but presently Dulcie woke up with a shrill piteous outcry. 

I'se so ti’ed,” she sobbed in the darkness, the coldness, the dull drip 
of the rain, the monotonous sound of the horse's feet striking on the 
mud. ** 1 wan’ my tea ; I’se so ti’ed, wan’ my little bed ” — this was her 
piteous litany. 
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Afinft wftB Teiy gentle and decided with her, only once die hurt oat, 
«Oh, don’t, don't, 1 cannot bear it, Dulcie.” 

Our lives often seem to answer strangely to our wishes. Is there 
some hidden power by which our spirits work upon the substanoe of 
which our fate is built. Jack wished to fight. Assault him now, dire 
spirit ‘of ill-will, of despondency, and that moat cruel spirit of all called 
calumny. This tribe of giants are like the bottle-monsters of the Arabian 
Nights, intangible, fierce, sly, remorseless, springing up suddenly, mighty 
shadows coming in the night and striking their deadly blows. They raise 
their clubs (and these clubs are not trees tom from the forest, but are 
made from ^e forms of human beings massed together), and the dubs M 
upon the victim and he is crashed. 

There was a brandy-and-water weekly meeting at Hammersley, called 
Om's,” every Thursday evening, to which many of the tradespeople were 
in the habit of resorting and there discussing the politics of the place. 
Mr. Bulcox had long been a member, so was Pitchley the grocer, and Oker 
himself did not disdain to join the party ; and as John was not there to 
contradict them, you may be sure these people told their own story. 
How it spread 1 cannot toll, but it is easy to imagine : one rumour aiSber 
another to the hurt and ^sadvantage of poor Trevithic began to get about. 
Itoformers are necessarily unpopular among a certain class. The blind 
and the maimed and the halt worshipped the ground Trevithic stood upon 
at first. He was a man as would see to their rights," they said ; and 
if he had his way, would lot them have their snuff and a drop of some- 
thing comfortable. Ho had his cranks. Theso open windows gave 'em 
the rheumatics, and this sloppin’ and washin’ was all along of it, and for 
all the talk there were some things but what they wouldn’t deny was 
more snug in Bulcox’s time than now ; but he were a good creature for all 
that, Mr. Trevithic, and meant well he did," Ac. Ac. Only when the 
snuff and the comfortable drop did not come as they expected, and the 
horrors of the past dynasty began to be a little forgotten — at the end of a 
month or so of whitewashing and cleansing and reforming, the old folks 
began to grumble again much as usual. Trevithic could not take away 
their years and their aches and pains and wearinesses, and make the work- 
house yito a bower of roses and the old people into lovely young lassos 
and gallant lads again. 

He had done his best, but he could not work miracles. 

It happened that a Lincolnshire doctor writing firom Downham to the 
Jupiter not long after, eloquently describing the symptoms, the treatment, 
the means of prevention for this new sort of cholera, spoke of the devotion 
of>8ome and the eurious indifference of others. ** Will it be believed," 
he said, ** that in some places the clergyman has been known to abandon 
his fiock at the first threat of danger-^a threat which in one especial case 
at F. not fiur from here was not fulfilled, althou^ the writer can testify 
from his own experience to the truth of the above staiemrat ? " 
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Ab fbr as poor Jaok*B interests were concerned it would have been 
hotter fbr him if the cholera had broken out at Featherston ; it would 
have brought him back to his own home. But Penfold recovered, 
Hodge— the only other patient — died, Hodge married again imme- 
diately, and that was the end of it. ** Ours ” took in the Jvpiter; 
somebody remembered that Downham and Featherston were both in the 
same neighbourhood ; some one else applied the story, and Bulcox and 
the gas-fitter between them concocted a paragraph for the Anvils the 
great Hammersley organ ; and so ill-will and rumour did their work, 
while Jack went his rounds in the wards of St. Magdalene's, looking 
sadder than the first day he had come, although the place was cleaner, 
the food warmer and better, the sick people better tended than ever 
before ; fbr the guardians had been persuaded to let in certain dea- 
conesses of the town — ^good women, who nursed for love and did not 
steal the tea. But in the meantime ibis odd cabal which had set in had 
risen and grown, and from every side Jack began to meet with cold looks 
and rebuffs. He had ill-used his wife, deserted her, they said ; abandoned 
his parish from fear of infection. He had forged, he had been expelled 
from his living. There was nothing that poor Jack was not accused of by 
one person or another. One day when his firiend Austin carj^e in with the 
last number of the Anvil, and showed him a very spiteful paragraph about 
himself. Jack only shrugged his shoulders. ** We understand that the 
gentleman whose extraordinary revelations respecting tho management of 
our workhouse have been met by some with more credence than mi^t 
have been expected, considering the short time which had passed since he 
first came among us, is the rector alluded to in a recent letter to the 
Jupiter from a medical man, who deserted his parish at the first alarm of 
cholera.” ** Can this be true ? ” said Austin, gravely. 

** Mrs. Hodge certainly died of tho cholera,” Jack answered, and 
Penfold was taken ill and recovered. Those are tho only two cases in 
my parish.” 

A little later in the day, as the two young men were walking along the 
street, th^ met Mr. Oker puffing along the pavement. He stopped as 
usual to rub his hands when he saw Trevithic. 

« 'As your attention been called, sir,” he said, ** to a paragraft in the 
Hanvil, that your firiends should contradict, if possible, sir ? It's mos' 
distressm* when such things gets into the papors. They say at the dub 
that some of the guardians is about to ask for an account of the sibk^nnd 
money, sir, which, I believe, Mr. Skipper put into your 'ands, sir. For 
the present this paragraft should be contradicted, if possible, sir.” 

Oker was an odious creature, insolent and civil ; and as he spoke ho 
gave a sly, spiteful glance into Jack’s face. Trerithic was perfroily 
unmoved, and burst out lau^^ung. *<My good Mr. Oker,” he said, 
yon will be sorry to hear that there is no finmdation whatever in the 
pangn^h. It is some Silly titHe-tatfcling tale, which does not ai&et me 
in the least. If any one is to blame, it is Mr. Skipper, the workhouse 
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ehaplain, who was then m my plaee. You oan Ml yonr friondi ti the 
dob that they have hit the wrong sum. Good-day.” And the young 
fdlow nuuehed on his way with Mr. Anstin, leaving Oker to recover as 
best he could. 

«<rm afraid they will give you trouble yet,” Austin said. «<Eing 
8 tmk though you are alter that little Log of a Skipper.” 

When Jack appeared before the board on the next Wednesday, after 
tbe vote had been passed for dismissing the Bulcoxes, it seemed to him 
that one-half of the room greeted his entrance with a scowl of ill-will and 
disgust, the other half with alarm and suspicion. No wonder. It was 
Jack’s belief that some of the guardians were seriously implicated in the 
charges which had been brought against Buleox ; others were oertamly 
80 far concerned that the Jupiter had accused them of unaccountable 
neglect; and nobody hkes to be shown up in a leader even for merely 
neglecting his duties. 

All this while the workhouse had been in a commotion ; the master and 
mistieBB were only temporarily fulfilling their duties until a new couple 
should have been appointed. The board, chiefly at the instance of Oker 
the gas-fitter, and Pitehley the retail grocer, did not press the charges 
brought against Mr. Buleox; but they contented themselves with dis- 
missing him and his wife. It was not over-pleasant for Trevithic to meet 
them about the place, as he could not help doing ocoasionBlly ; but there 
was no help for it, and he bore the disagreeables of the place as best, he 
could, until Mr. and Mrs. Evans, the newly-appointed master and matron, 
made their appearance. The board was veiy dvil, but it was anything 
but cordial to Trevithic. Jack, among other things, suspected that 
Pitehley himself supplied the bad tea and groceries which had been 
so much complainod of, and had exchanged various bottles of p(»rt from 
the infirmary for others of a better quality, which were served at the 
master’s own table. So the paupers told him. 

Meanwhile the opposition had not been idle. It was Buleox himself, 
I think, who had discovered that Jack, in administering the very limited 
funds at his disposal, had greatly neglected the precaution of tickets. 
One or two ill-conditioned people, whom Trevithic had refused to assist, 
had applied to the late master, and assured him that Trevithic was 
not properly dispensing the money at his command. One tipsy old 
woman in particular was very indignant ; and, judging by her own expe- 
I rience, did not hesitate to accuse the chaplain of keeping what was not 
his own. 

This credible witness in rags and battered wires stood before the chair- 
man when Jack came in. It seems impossible that anybody should have 
seriously listened to a complaint so absurd and unlikely. But it must be 
remembered that many of the people present were already ill disposed, 
that some of them were weak, and others stupid, and they would not have 
been sony to get out of their serape hj discovering Jack to be of thrir 
l^own flesh and blood. 
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TtevHhio heard them ^thout a '«7ord» m e chanically buttoning up his 
ooat, as he had a trick of doing, and then in a sudden indignation he tore 
it open, and from his breast-pocket drew the email book in which he had 
all hie notes. ** Here,** said he, “ are my accounts. They were 
made hastif^ at the time, but they are accurate, and you will see that I 
have paid every farthing away that was handed over to me by Mr. Skipper, 
and about twice the amount besides, out of my own pooket. You can 
send for the people to whom I have paid the money, if yon like.** The 
little book went travelling about from one hand to another, while the 
remorsdesB Trevitbic continued, ** I now in my turn demand that the 
ledgers of these gentlemen ** — ^blazing round upon the retail grocer and Okor 
the gas-fitter—** be produced here immediately upon the spot, without any 
previous inspection, and that I, too, may have the satisfaction of clearing 
up my doubts as to their conduct." ** That is fair enough,** said one 
or two of the people present. **It*s quite impossible, unheard of,’* 
said some of the others ; but the majority of the guardians present were 
honest men, who were roused at last, and the ledgers were actually 
sent for. 

I have no time here to explain the long coarse of fraud which these 
ledgers disclosed. The grocer was found to have been supplying the 
house at an enormous percentage, with quantities differing in hA 'book and 
in that of the master, who must again have levied a profit. The gas-fitter, 
too, turned out to be the contractor from a branch establishment, and to 
have also helped himself. This giant certainly fell dead upon the floor 
when he laid open his accounts before the board, for Hammersley work- 
house is now one of the best managed in the whole kingdom. 


CHAPTEB IX. 

Jack helps to DisExcHAin: the Beautiful Lady. 

Fanny Garnieb bustled home one afternoon, brimming over, good soul, 
with rheuma tism s, chicken-poxes, and other horrors that were not horrors 
to her, or inteijections, or lamentations ; but new reasons for exertions 
wl^ ^hnost beyond her stfength at times— as now, when she said 
wearily, ** that rim must go back to her ward ; some one was waiting for 
things that $fiB bfid promised." She was tired, and Mary, half ashamed, 
could not help offering to go in her courin’s place. It seemed foolirii to 
refrain from wJM would have done yesterday in all simplicity, because 
there was a chsnea^riiat Hambhidoa was there to-day, or Trevithie, who 
was Hambledcm's friend, if not qrite Hambledon himself, who talked to 
him Bud knew his mind, and could repeat his talk. 

Maty reached the infirm ward# where sheyms tubing jellies, 
and IM^s-eye, and liquorice, her heart gave a little flutter, fi>r dm saw 
thd two figures were standing by one of the beds. One was Jadfe who 
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tamed ronnd to gieet lier m die eeme op with te \Aa0uA on her mAA. 
The oiher was Hambledon, ivho looked at her and then tamed away. 
Ab for all the old women in fheir itarbhed ni^teapa, it was a moment 
of all-absorbing excitement to them, — Bitting bolt npright on their beds, 
and bowing a&bly, as was the &ahion in the inflnn ward. It was q[aite 
worth while to be dril to the gentry, let alone manners; you never 
knew bnt what they might have a qaarter-of-a-poond of tea, or a screw 
of snuff in their pockets. ** Law bless yon, it was not sndi as them as 
denies themselves anythink they may fancy.*’ Sndi was the Hammersl^ 
creed. 

As die came np. Mazy made an efBort, and in her most self-possessed 
and woman-of-the-worldest manner, pnt ont her hand sjgahi and langhed, 
and exclaimed at this meeting. Her shyness, and the very effiijt die made 
to conceal it, gave her an artifioial manner that chflled and repelled poor 
Hambledon as no shyness or hesitation would have done. ** She’s no 
heart,” said the poor Colonel to himself. ** She don’t remember. She 
would only laugh at me.” He forgot that Mary was not a child, not even 
a very young woman; that this armpur of expediency had grown up 
naturally with years and with the strain of a solit^ life. It is a sort of 
defence to which the poor little hedgehogs of women, sneh as Mary Myles, 
resort sometimes. It meant very little, but it frightened the Colonel away. 
Mrs. Myles heard him go as she bent over poor old Mrs. Crosspoint, and 
her heart gave a little ache, which was not entirely of sympathy for 'the 
poor old thing's troubles. 

However, Moiy had a little talk with Trevithio in the dark as she 
crossed the courts and passages, and ho walked beside her, which did her 
good, though she said nothing that any one who did not know would 
have construed mto more than it seemed to mean. 

She told him a little about her past life. She did not tell him that 
Colonel Hambledon had once asked her to come into hisiife ; but Trevithic 
knew all that she wanted to say as ho listened to the voice speaking in the 
dark, — the sweet low voice with the music in it,— >a revdation came to 
him there in the archway of that narrow workhouse stone passage. 

A revelation came to him, and that instant, as was his way, he acted 
upon it.' ** I think some people — ” he began, and then he stopped. ** I 
th.nk you should secure a friend,” he said quickly, in an odd voice. 
** You should many," and he faltered, as he made way for two poor 
women who limped past on their way to their comers in the great pigeon- 
holes case of human suffering. Hiat little abiAA in his voice frightened 
Tmvithic. 'What was it to him ? How did Maxy Myles’ &te colioem 
him ? He let her out at the great gate. He not offer to walk back 
mth her. The ^at iron bars closed with a clang, as she went away ont 
into the dim world that was surging round about these prison walls. He 
would go back to Anne^ Trevithic said to himself; even while the last 
gateful words were uttering in h^ ears, and the sweet quick eyes still 
up for him the dnlness of the stony place. Bfaiy Ifyles went back 
▼OL. xvn.— xo. 97. 2. 
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aikme ; and aU ibat sight Jaok Jay awake thinking, tuining aome things in 
Juamind and avoiding othen, wondexing what he ehonld say to Hambledcm, 
what he shpnJd leave unsaid ; fhr some nameless power h^ tau^t him to 
understand now, as he never had understood before, what was passing 
in other minds and hearts. A power too mi^ty for my poor Jaok to 
enoounter or hope to overcome in fight, a giant from whom the bravest 
«an only turn away — so gentle is he, so beautiful, so humble in his 
irresistible might, that though many might conqaer him if they would, 
they will not, and that is the battle. 

And I think this giant must have been that nameless one we read of 
in the story whom Jaok did not care to fight, but he locked him up and 
baned him in the castle, and bolted gates and kept him safe behind them. 
The giant who in return for this strange treatment gave Jack the sword of 
sharpness and the cap of knowledge. The sword pricked fiercely enough, 
the cap of knowledge weighed, ah, too heavily, but Jack, as w^o know, 
did not shrink from pain. 

The imprisoned giant touched some kindly chord in Jack’s kind heart. 
Was he not Hambledon’s friend ? was he not a link between two people, 
very near and yet very far apart ? Had Mary Myles’ kindness been quite 
disinterested? he ai^d himsolf, a little bitterly, before ho spoke; — 
spoke a few words which made Charles Hambledon flush up and begin to 
tug at his moustache, and which decided Mary Myles’ fate as much as 
Anne Bellingham’s tears had decided Jack’s throe yoars ago. 

“ Why don’t you try again ? ** Trovithic said. “ I think there might 
be a chance for you.” 

The Colonel did not answer, but went on pulling at his moustache. 
Tievithio vras silent, too, and sighed. ** I never saw any one like her,” 
he said at last. ** I think she carries a blessing wherever she goes. 1, 
who am an old mairied man, may say so much, mayn’t 1 ? I have soon 
some men go on their knees for gratitude for what others ore scarcely 
willing to put out their hands to take.” 

Poor Jack I The cap of knowledge was heavy on his brow as he 
spoke. He did not look to see the effect of his words. What would 
he not have said to serve her ? He walked away to the desk where he 
kept his notes and account-books, and took pen and paper, and began 
to write. 

“ It is a lucky thing for me that you are a married man,” the Odonel 
said, with an uneasy lough. “ It’s one’s fate. They won’t like the con- 
nexion at home. Bhe don’t care about it one way or another, for all yon 
aay ; and yet I find mysrif here again and again. I have a great twiiui to 
go this very evening.” 

“I am writing to her now,” Trevithic answered, rather incoherently, 
after a ndnxiie. ” The ladies have promised to come with me io-moROw 
to see the neetoxy-house at St. Bigots. I shall cah for them about twehe 
o’clock; and it will take us a quarter of on hour to walk there.’^ 

It was a bgi^t autumn moniing, guttering and brilliant. Jack stood 
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initiag fbr Mn. Hfyks «nd b«r coasm k tiie Utlite irood «4 ihi IxA 'Of 
Hie geftei dope» just behind the lodge. A bird, ^nth Ofutstieldied ^singi, 
flattered from the ivy bed at bk fret, and vent and perehed npon the 
bnnch of a tree. All the nouea of life came to him from the tomi, 
})6tween the c^eam of the trees : the frU of the httmer from 
the troodjard where the men were at work, and the oaU of the €huxek<bell 
to prayer, and the distant orow of the frnn-yard upon the frsr-off hill, and 
the whistle of the engine, starting and speeding tkoD|fh the qmt oountty 
Talley to the junction in the town, where the great woddk gangways met 
and diverged. 

All this daily life was gdng on, and John Trotithie stmok witti his 
stick at a dead branch of a tree. Why was work, so simple and straight- 
forward a business to some honest folks, so ian^^ and troubled and 
unsatisfactory to others. In daily lifr hand labour is simple enou^. 
Old Foascud, down below in the kitchen-garden, turns over mother earth, 
throbbing with lifr and all its mysteries, with what he calls a party 
shovel,*’ and pats it down, and complacently thinks it is his own doing 
that the ivy slips cut off the branch which he has stuck into the ground 
are growing and striking out fresh roots. 

Peascud is only a sort of shovel himself, destined to keep this one 
small acre, out of the square acres which cover the surfroe of the earth, 
in tolerable order, and ho does it with a certain amount of spurring and 
puriiing, and when his d^’s work is over hangs up comfortably on a nail 
and rests with an easy mind; but Jack, who feels himself a shovel too, 
has no laws to guide him. Some of the grain he has sown has come up 
above the ground, it is true, but it is unsatisfactory after all ; he does not 
know whether or not his slips are taking root— one or two of them he has 
pulled up, like the children do, to see whether they are growing. 

As Jack stands moralising, crow cocks, ring bells, strike hammers. 
It was a fitting chorus, distant and cheerful, and suggestive to the sweet 
and brilliant life of the lady for whom he waits. Kot silence, but the 
pleasant echoes of life should accompany her steps, the cheerful strains 
of summer, and the bright colours of spring. Trevithio saw everything 
bri^^tened and lighted up by her presence, and thought that it was so 
in fret, poor fellow. Sometimes in a frul ward, when the dull sights and 
sounds oppressed him almost beyond bearing, with a sudden breath of 
relief and happiness the image of this charming and beautiful woman 
would pass before him, sweet and pure, and lovely and unsoiled amidst 
lovely things, fiur away from these ghastly precinets. What had such as 
she to do with such as these ? Heaven forbid that so frir a bird, with its 
tender song and gfrncing white ^umage, riionld come to be dhoked and 
soiled and eaged in the foul dungeona to which he frit ealled. John 
Trenthie, like many others, exaggerated, 1 thuds, to himaolf the beauty 
and the ug^ineni of the tl^frgs he looked upon «■ they appeared to others, 

[ not that things are not ten thousand times moss heautifrd and mm 
too.p«h.p,,ih»w. We .re. to 
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ihej m not so as ftr as the eyes with which others see them axe con- 
oecMsd.* To this sweet and beantifol and graceful woman the world 
ivas not BO £ur a place as to this care-worn man with his haggard eyes 
said sad knowledge of life. He thought Mrs. Myles so far above him 
mpnA beyond him in all things, that he imagined that the pains of others 
most her and strike her soft heart more cruelly even than himself, 
dhat the loveliness of life was more necessary to her a thousand times 
it could be to him. 

Meanwhile all the little dried pine-twigs wore mstlmg and rippling, for 
die was coming down the little steep path, holding up her muslin skirts 
as she came, and stepping with her rapid slender footsteps, stooping and 
then looking up to smile. Mrs. Myles was always well-dressed — ^there was 
a certain completeness and perfection of dainty smoothness and freshness 
about all her ways which belonged to her dress and her life and her very 
loves and dislikes. The soft flutter of her ribbons belong to her as 
completely as the pointed ends of old Peascud’s Sunday shirt-collars 
and the broad stiff taper of his best waistcoat do to him, or as John 
Trevithic's fiincies as he stands in the fir-wood. Another minute and she 
is there beside him, holding out her hand and smiling with her sweet 
still eyes, and the bird flutters away from its branch. ** Fanny cannA 
come,” she said. ** We must go without her, Mr. Trevithic.” 

A something, — ^1 cannot tell you what, told Jack as she spoke that 
this was the last walk they would ever take together. It was one of those 
feelings we all know and all believe in at the bottom of our hearts. This 
something coming 1 know not from whence, going 1 know not where, 
suddenly began to speids in the silent and empty chambers of poor 
Trevithicks heart, echoing mournfully, but with a warning in its echoes 
that he had never understood before. This something seemed to say, 
No, No, No. It was like a bell tolling as they walked along the road. 
Jack led the way, and they turned off the high-road across a waste, 
through sudden streets springing up around them, across a bridge over a 
branch of the railway, into a broad black thoroughfare, which opened into the 
quiet street leading into Bolton Fields. The fields had long since turned 
to stones and iron railings enclosing a churchyard, in the midst of which 
a church had been built. The houses all round the square were quaint 
red brick dwellings, with here and there a carved lintel to a doorway, and 
bid stone steps whitened and scrubbed by three or four generations of 
patient housemaids. The trees were bare behind the iron railing, there 
was silence, though the streets beyond Bolton Fields were busy like 
London streets. Trevithic stopped at the door of one of the largest of 
these dwellings. It had straight windows like the others, and broken stone 
steps upon which the sun was shining, and toll iron railings casting slant 
shadows on the pavement. It look^ quaint and narrow, with its high 
rooms and blackened bricks, but it stood in sunshine. A child was peep- 
ing from one of the many-paned windows, and some birds were fluttering 
under the deep eaves of the roof. 
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Jack lad'the way into the dark-panelled entranee, and opened doom 
uid windows, and ran upstairs. Mrs. Myles flitted here and there, 
suggested, approved of the quaint old house, with the sunny landings for 
Dulcio to.play on, aud the convenient cupboards for her elders, and quaint 
receB8esi-an4 tha pleasant hints of an old world, more prosy and deliberate 
and less prosaic than to-day. There was a pretty little niche on the 
stairs, where Jack fancied Dulcie perching, and a window looking into the 
garden ; there was a little wooden dining-room, and a study with the 
worn bookcases lot into the walls. It was all in good order, for Trovithio 
had had it cleaned and scrubbed. The house was more cheezfhl than 
the garden at the back, where stone and weeds seemed to be flourishing 
unmolested. 

It is almost time to go,” Miu. Myles said, looking at her watch. 

You have nut half seen the garden,” said Trevithio. ** Come this 
wa} And Maiy followed, wrapping her velvet cloak more closely round 
h('r slender shouldors. 

They wore standing in the little deserted garden of the house, for the 
garden was all damp, as gardens are which are rarely visited. The back 
of the house, loss cheerful than the flront, was close shuttered, except for 
the windows Trovithic had opened. Some dreary aloe-ireea were sprout- 
ing their melancholy spikes, a clump of fir-trees and laurel-bushes was 
shuddering in one comer ; a long grass-grown lawn, with rank weeds and 
shabby flower-beds, reached from the black windows to the stony paths, 
in which, in some unaccountable manner, as is usual in deserted places, 
the sand and gravel had grown into stones and lumps of earth and clay. 

This is very droaiy,” said Mrs. Myles, pulling her cloak still closer 
round her. I like the house, but no one could be happy walking in 
this garden.” 

Trevithic smiled a little sadly. ** 1 don’t know,” he said. “ I don't 
think happiness depends upon locality.” 

Poor fellow, his outward circumstancos were so prosperous, his inner 
life so sad and untoward. No wonder that he undervalued external 
matters, and counted all lost that was not from within* 

Maiy Myles blushed, as she had a way of blushing when she was moved, 
and her voice failed into a low measured music of its otm. ** 1 envy 
you,” she said. ** You do not core like me for a.ti^ gre 

above the influences of comfort and discomfort, of mere gratifica- 

tions. It has been the curse of my life that I have never risen above 
anything, but have fallen shamefoUy before snob ea^ temptations that 1 
am ashamed even to recall them. I wonder what it is like,” said, 
with her bright, half^laug^ng, half-admiring **to be, as yon are, 
above small distractions, and able to fight real and great battles— -and win 
them too 9 ” she added, kindly and heartily. 

, A very faint mist came before Trevithio's eyes as Maiy spoke, nnoon^ 
scio^y eneouraging him, unkaowin^y cheering him with words end appie- 
ctation— how preoions she did not know, nor did he dare to teU himselCi 
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am afraid what yon describe is a sensation veiy fbw people know,” 
BtiA Tmithic. ** We are all, 1 suspect, trying to make the best of our 
defeats; triumphant, if wo are not utterly routed.” 

« And haye you been routed at Featherston ? ” Mrs. Myles asked. 

*• Completely,” said Trovitbic. Anne will retreat with flying colours, 
hot 1 am ignobly defeated, and only too thankful to run away and 
come and live here— in this very house perhaps — ^if she wiU consent 
to it.” 

“Anne is a h^py woman to have any one to want her,” said 
Mrs. Myles, coming back to her own thoughts with a sigh ; “ people love 
me, but nobody wants mo.” 

“ Hero is a friend of yours, I think,” said Jack, very quickly, in an 
odd sort of yoico ; for as he spoke he saw Hambledon coming in from 
the passage-door. Mrs. Myles saw him too, and guessed in an instant 
why Treyithic had detained hor. Now in her turn she tried to hold 
him back. 

“Do you belioye in expiations, Mr. Treyithic?” said Mary, still 
strangely excited and beginning to tremble. 

“ I l^Heye in a grateful heart, and in loye and humility, and in hwpi- 
ness when it comes across our way,” said Jack, with kind sad eyes, looking 
admiringly at the sweet and appealing face. 

Mary was transformed. She had laid aside all her gentle pride and 
sdf’Contained sadness: she looked as she must haye looked long ago, 
when she was a girl, humble, imploring, confused ; and though her looks 
seemed to pray him to remain, Treyithic turned away abruptly, and he 
went to meet Hambledon, who was coming shyly along the weedy path, a 
tall and prosperous-looking figure in the sunshine and desolation. “ You 
are late,” Treyithic said, with a kind, odd smile ; “ I bad giyen you up.” 
And then he left them and wont into the house. 

As Jack waited, talking to tho housekeeper meanwhile, he had no 
gloat courage to ask himself many questions ; to look behind ; to realize 
reiy plainly what had happened; to picture to himself what might 
haye been had fate willed it otherwise. He prayed an honest prayer. 
“ Heayen bless them,” he said in his heart, as he turned his steps away 
and left them together. He waited now patiently, walking in and out of 
the bare rooms, where people had once IWed and waited too, who were 
gone witii their anxious hearts, and their hopes, and their hopeless loyes, 
and their defeats, to liye in other houses and mansions which are built 
elsewhere. Was it all defeat for him ? — ^not all. Had ho not uneon- 
Bcioosly wronged poor Anne, and giyen her just cause for resentment ; and 
^ anything too late while hope and life remained ? K he could not giye 
to hia wife a heairt's best loye and deyotion — if she herself had fbrbidden 
this — he could giye her friendship, and in time the gentte ties of long use 
and ooBUBOn interest, and Dnloie's dear little arms might draw them 
doser togaflier>*-eo Jack thought in this softened mood. 

Jidin had waited a long iaae pacmg up and down the empiy zeoma 
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with tbd faded we bookeasee for formtnre, and the melaneholy pegs and 
hooks and woodm slabs which people leave behind them in the houses 
they diandon : nearly an hour had passed and the two thexe out in the 
garden .were etill by the laurel-bushes* What whs he waiting for? 

he asked .himself presenUy. Had they not forgotten his very existence ? 
There was work to be done^he had better go» ‘What had he waited for so 
long ? What indeed, poor fellow ? he had been longing for a word ; one 
sign. He only wanted to be remembered: with that strange selfish longing 
which pities the poor familiar self, he longed for some word of kindness 
and aigp of recognition from the two who had forgotten that anywhere 
besides in all the world there were hearts that loved or longed or forgot. 
John trudged away patiently as soon as he had suddenly made clear to 
himself that it was time to go. He knew the road well enou^ ibis 
tuno, and cut off side turnings and came into the town-— black and faded 
even in this brilliant sunshine that was calling the people out of their 
houses, opening wide windows, diying the rags of clothes, brightening the 
woaiy faces. The children dustered round the lamp-posts chattering and 
playiug. One or two people said good-morning to him as he passed, who 
would have stared snU^y in a fog ; the horses in the road seamed to prick 
their ears, and the fly from the station, instead of crawling wearily along, 
actually passed him at a trot. Jack tamed to look after it: a foolish like- 
ness had struck him. ' It was but for an instant, and he forgot as he 
reached the heavy door of the workhouse. 

The porter was out, and the old panper who let Jack in began some 
story to which he scarcely listened. He was full of the thon§^ of those 
two there in the garden — Chappy t ah, how happy in each other’s com- 
panionship ; while he, deserted, lonely, discontented, mi(^ scarcely own 
to himself, without sin, that his home was a desolate one; that his wife 
was no wife, as he felt it ; that life had no such prospects of love, solace, 
and sympathy for him, as for some of the most forbm of the creatures 
under his core. It was an ill frame of mind coming so quickly after a 
good one — good work done and peace-making, and a good fight won ; but 
the very giant he had conquered with pain and stru^e, had given him 
the cap of knowledge, and it pressed and ached upon his brow, and set its 
mark there. Trevithio put up his hand to his forehead wearily, as he 
walked along the dull paved courts, and passed through one barred iron 
door after another. Moat of the old folks were sunning themselves upon 
the benches, and the women were standing gossiping in the galleries of 
the house. There are stone galleries at Hammarsley, from whidi the 
clothes are hung. So he came in here, opening one last iron gate to his 
oflbe on the ground-floor, ad the farther exfeeaaify of the great building. 
It was not very fer from the dtildven’s wasds, and on these fine momings 
the little ereatoras, with their quaint mobcaps and straighi bonaeia, came 
Beraasbllng down tfel fii^ of steps into the ynds. The very yoang ones 
Mid play about a lillle bo-peep behind an isen grating, or clinging to 
the skirta of one^of the limp^fipBlM that Mowomfly laggiag about ttm 
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place. Bat the children did not tcij long keep up their little baby 
frolioe ; Bad-&oed little paupers in stripe blae dresses would stand 
staring at Trevithio — with dork eyes gleaming in such worid-woighed little 
fisces, that his kind heart ached for them. His favourite dream for them 
was a children’s holiday. It would almost seem that they had guessed 
his good intentions towards them to-day : a little stream was setting in in 
the direction of his office, a small group stood watching not for off. It 
made way before him and disappeared, and then as he camo near, he saw 
that the door was open. A little baby pauper was sitting on the flags 
and storing in, two other little children had crept up to the very threshold, 
a third had slipped its fingers into the hinge and was pooping through the 
chink, and then at the sound of his tired footsteps falling wearily on the 
pavement, there came a little cry of “ Baddy, daddy 1 ” The sweet little 
voice he loved best in the whole world seemed to fill the room, and Dulcie, 
his own little Bnlcio, came to the door in the sunlight, and clasped him 
round the knees. 

Trevithio, with these little arms to hold him safe, felt as if his com- 
plaints had been almost impious. In one minute, indeed, he had for- 
gotten them altogether, and life still had something for him to love and to 
cling to. The nurse explained matters a little to ihe bewildered chaplam. 
Nothing had happened that she knew of. Mrs. Trevithio was gone to 
look for him. She had driven to Mrs. Myles’ straight in the fly from the 
railway. She had left Miss Bulcie and her there to wait. She had left 
no message. Mrs. Trevithio had seemed put out like, said the nurse, and 
had made up her mind all of a sudden. They had slept in London at 
missis’s aunt’s. Trevithio was utterly bewildered. 

In the meantime it was clear that something must be done for Bulcie, 
who was getting hungiy now that her first little rapture was over (for 
raptures are hungry work). Alter some little demur, Trevithio told the 
girl to put on Miss Bnlcie’s cloak again. 

While John is talking to Bulcie in his little office, Anne had driven 
up to the door of the rectory and crossed the threshold of her husband’s 
house. I want to speak to the lady and gentleman,” she said to the 
woman who let her in. And the housekeeper pointed to the garden and 
told her she would find them there. Anne, the stupid commonplace 
woman, was shivering with passion and emotion as she passed thfough the 
empty rooms ; a few letters were lying on the chimney that John had tom 
open; the window-shutter was flapping, the wood creaked under her fierce 
angry footsies. There, at the end of the path under the holly, stood 
Mary Myles, and suddenly an angiy fovmd hand clutched her arm and 
a fierce flushed fiiee confronted her. Where is my husband ? ” hissed 
Anne. ** You did not think that 1 diould come. . . . How dare you 
take him from me? ' 

Colonel Hambledon, who had only gone away for a st^ or two, 
back, hearing avoice, with Mary's (^e, which she had left on the broken 
seat where they had been Bitting. What is this ?" said he. 
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« Where ie he ?*’ cried the foolish, stapid woman, horsting into tears. 
** 1 knew 1 should find him here with her." 

** He has been gone some tune^ poor fellow," said the Colonel, with a 
look of xepognanoe and dislike that Anne saw and never forgot. ** Mrs. 
Trevithic,* why doT yon think such bad thoughts ? " 

While Mary Myles, indignant in her turn, cried, ** Oh, for shame, for 
fibame, Anne Trevithic I You are unkind yourself, and do you dare to bo 
jealous of others ? You, who have the best and kindest husband any 
woman ever hod." Mary, as she spoke, dung with both hands to 
Hamblodon's arm, trembling, too, and almost crying. The Colonel, in his 
happiness, could hardly understand that any one else should be unhappy 
on such a day. While he was comforting Mary, and entreating her not to 
mind what that woman had said, Anne, overpowered with shame, con- 
scienoc-smitten, fied away down the path and through the house — ** deadly 
pale, hke a ghost," said the housekeeper afterwards — and i^ve straight 
to the workhouse, where she had left her child. As she came to the great 
door, it opened with a dull sound, and her husband came out carrying 
httlo Dulcie in his arms. 

** Oh, John 1 1 have been looking for yon everywhere," she said, with 
a little cry, as with a revulsion of fooling she ran up to him, with out- 
stretched hands. “ Where have you been ? Mrs. Myles did not know, 
and 1 come back for Dulcie. We shall miss the train. Oh, where am 
I to go?" 

Mrs. Trevithic, nervous, fiuttered, bewildered, for perhaps the second 
time in her life, seemed scarcely to know what she was saying — she held 
up her cheek to bo kissed, she looked about quite scared. 

** What do you mean by the train, Anne ? " her husband said. 

Dulcie wants something to eat. Get into the carriage again." 

It is difficult to believe — ^Trevithic himself could not understand it— - 
Anne obeyed without a word. He asked no questions when she burst out 
with an incoherent, ** Ob, John, they were so strange and unkind t " and 
then began to cry and cry and tremble from head to foot. 

It was not till they got to the hotel that Mrs. Trevithic regained her 
usual composure, and ordered some rooms and lunch off the carte for the 
whole party. Trevithic never asked what had happened, though he 
guessed well enough, and when Hambledon told him afterwards that 
Mrs. Trevithic had burst in upon them in the garden it was no news 
to poor John. 

They had finished their dinner on the ground-floor room of the quiet 
old inn. Little Dulcie was perched at the window watching the people as 
they crossed and xecrosSed the wire-blind. A distant church dock struck 
some quarters, the sound come down the street, and Trevithic pnUed out 
1^ watch with a smile, sayiug, “Ithinkyou wiU betoo latefor yoortiaia, 
Anne, to-day." Anne’s heart gave a throb as he ^mke. She duraye 
thought peo]^ in earnest, and she looked up wistfiilly and tried to speak; 
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bai ibe words som^w stack in her throat. Meanwhile TreTithio jnniped 
up in a sadden fluster. It was later than he imagined. He had his after- 
noon serrioe at the workhouse to attend to. It was Friday, and he must 
go. He had not a moment to lose, so he told his wife in a word as he 
seized his hat, and set off as hard as ho could go. He had not eren 
a moment to respond to little Dulcie's signals of affection, and waves and 
capers behind the wire-blind. 

Anne, who had been in a curious maze all this time, sitting in her 
place at the table and watching him, and scarcely realizing the relief of his 
p^ence as he busied himself in the old way for her comfort and Dulcie’s, 
carving the chicken and waiting on them both, understood all at once how 
great the comfort of his presence had been. In her dull, sleepy way, she 
had been basking in sunshine for the last two hours, after the storm of tho 
night before. She had untied her bonnet, and thrown it down upon a 
chair, and forgotten to smoothe her sleek hair ; her collar and ribbons were 
awiy ; her very fsce had lost its usual placidity, — ^it vras altered and dis- 
turbed, and yet Jack thought he had never liked her looks so well, though 
he had never seen her so ruffled and self-forgetful in all the coarse of 
his married life. ^ 

For the moment Mrs. Trevithic was strangely happy in this odd re- 
union. She had almost forgotten at the instant the morning’s jealousy 
and mad expedition — Colonel Hambledon’s look of scorn and Mary 
Myles' words — ^in this new unknown happiness. It seemed to her that 
she had never in her Ufe before realized what the comfort might be of 
some one to love, to hold, to live for. She watched the quick clever hands 
dispensing the food for which, to tell the truth, she had no very groat 
appetite, though she took all that her husband gave her. Had some 
scedes fallen from her pale wondering eyes ? As he left the room she 
asked herself in her stupid way, what he had meant. Was this one little 
g^limpse of home the last that she would ever know V was it all over, all 
over ? Anne tied her bonnet on again, and telling the maid to take care 
of little Dnlcie, went out into the street again and walked off in the direc- 
ikm of the chapel. She had a sudden wish to be there. She did not know 
that they would admit her ; but no difficulties were made, and she passed 
under the big arch. Some one pointed out the way, and she pushed open 
a green-baize door and went in; and so Anne knelt in the bare little 
temple where the paupers* prayers were offered up — ^humble prayers and 
whitewash that answer their purpose as well perhaps as Gothic, and iron 
castings, and flamlKyant windows, and the beautiful clear notes of the 
ohmsstars answering each other and bursting into triumphal utterance. 
tEhe panpan were praying for their daily bread, hard, and diy, and butter- 
lass; for fargiTeness to trespasses grosser and blacker perhaps than ours ; 
to delsverance from evil of which Amie and others besiies never lealised ; 
and ending with wends of praise and adoration whirix we all use in truth, 
but which mem to, to more iton uttered from that darkness upon 
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which the diTue beuxis meet e]|^endid]y. Anne for the fint time 
in her li& was kneeling a panper in spirit, adiamed and toadied, and 
repentant. 

Thdce no sennon, and MtSa tTreTithio got np firom.h6r knees and 
came away with her fellow-petitioners and waited in the conrfyard for 
John. The afternoon son of this long eventful day was whining on the 
stones and casting the shadows of the bars and bolts, and hiightei^g sad 
faces of the old men and women, and the happy faces of two people who 
had also attended the service, and who now advanced aim-in-ann to where 
Anno was standing. She started back as she fhst saw them : they had 
been behind her in the chapel, and she had not known that they 
were there. 

The sight of the two had brought back with it all the old feeling of 
hatred, and shame, and mistrust ; all the good that was in her seem^ to 
shrink and shrivel away for an instant at their approach, and at the 
same time came a pang of envious longing. They seemed so happy 
together ; so one, as, with a glance at one another, they both came forw^. 
Was she all alone when others were happy ? had she not of her own «^«iTig 
pnt her husband away from her, and only come to him to reproach and 
leave him again ? For a woman of such obstinacy and limited perception 
as Mrs. Trevithic to have settled that a thing was to be, was reason enon^ 
for it to happen ; only a longing, passionate longing, came, that it Tm gTif. be 

otherwise than she had settled ; that she might be allowed to stay and a 

rush of the better feelings that had overcome her of late kept her there 
waiting to speak to those two who had scorned her. 

I wont to ask you to forgive me,** said Mary, blushing, « anything 
I may have said. Your husband has done us both such service, that 1 
can’t help asking you for his sake to forget my hastiness.** 

“You see we wore taken aback,** said the Colonel, not unkindly. 
“ Shake hands, please, Mrs. Trevithic, in token that you forgive us, and 
wish us joy. I assure you we are heartily eorry if we pained you.** 
Ame flushed and flushed and didn*t speak, but put out her hand,— not 
without an effort. “ Are you going back directly, or are you going to 
stay with your husband ? ** said the Colonel, rfiuTritig her heartily by 
the hand. ^ 

Poor Anne looked up, scared, and shrank back once more,— she could 
not bear to tell them that eh* did not know. Bhe tamed away all hart 
and fiii^tened, looking ahont for some means of escape, and then at that 
moment she saw that John was coming to them across the yard from 
the office where he hsd gone to learn his snrplice. « Oh, John,” she said, 
still bewildered, and goiag to meat hipi, and with a ^teooe thee, ‘'here 
ere Colonel Hambledoti Miuy.*’ 

“We hare eome to ask ffir yonr coogratnlatioils,” the fintnwrf 
«2>hig end looking very h|ppy; « and to teU yon that yoar aatdh- 
■■nng hia been eneeaiaftil.” 
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Maiy Myles did not speak, bat put out her hand to Trevithio. 

Mrs. Trevithic meanwhile stood waiting her sentence. How new the 
old aconstomed situations seem as they occui* again and again in the course 
of our lives. Waters of sozrow overwhelm in their depths, as do the clear 
streams of tranquil happiness, both rising from distant sources, and flowing 
on either side of our paths. As I have said, the sight of these two, in their 
confidence and sympathy, filled poor Anne's heart with a longing that she 
had never known before. Mary Myles, I think, guessed what was passing 
in the other’s mind — ^womon feel one another’s passing emotions — ^but the 
good Colonel was utterly unconscious. 

We have been asl^g your wife if she remains with you, or if she is 
going back directly,” said he. ** 1 thought perhaps you would both come 
to dine with us before we go.” 

There was a mist before Anne’s eyes, an unspenkable peace in her 
heart, as Jack drew her hand through his arm, and said, in his kind voice, 
** Of course she stays ; I am not going to let my belongings go away again, 
now that 1 have got them hore.” 

As they wore walking back to the ion together. Anno told her husband 
of her morning’s work, and John sighed as ho listened. ^ 

« We have both something to forgive,” he said once more, looking at 
her with his kind speaking eyes. 

Anne winced and looked away, and then her heart turned again, and 
she spoke and said, with real sensibility, — 

** 1 have nothing to forgive, John. 1 thought you were in the wrong, 
but it was 1 from the beginning.” 

After a little time Trevithic and Anne and Dulcie went to live together 
in the old house in Bolton Fields. The woman was humbled, and did her 
best to make her husband’s home happy, and John too remembered the 
past, and loved his wife, with all her faults, and did not ask too much of 
her, and kept clear, as best, he could, of possible straggles and difficulties. 
His life was hard, but blows and fatigue ho did not grudge, so long as he 
could help to deliver the land. Foul caverns were cleansed, ignorant 
monsters were routed, dark things were made light. He was not content 
in his parish to drive away evil ; he tried his best and strove to change it, 
and make it into good. These tangible dragons and giants were ho^ to 
fight, but once attacked they generally succumbed in the end, and lost 
perhaps one head, or a claw in each successive encounter, and then other 
champions rose up, and by degrees the monster began to fidl and dwindle 
away. But poor Trevithic’s work is not over. Another giant is coining 
to meet him throng the darimess, ' He is no hideous monster of evil 
like the rest ; his face is pitOess, but his eyes are clqar and calm. His 
still voice says, ** Hold,” and then it swells by degrees, and deafens 
all oilier sonnd. am a spirit of troth, men call me evil becaose 
I <eome oat of the darimess,” the giant cries ; ** but see my works are . 
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good 00 well 00 bod ! See whot bigotry, wbot nonow prcjadice, wbot 
crnelty and wickednese ond intoleronoe 1 hove ottocked ond put to 
ront." . In the story-book it ie Jock who ie the conqueror ; he eowa 
through tho bridge by which the giont opproochee, ond the ^ant folia into 
the moot and is drowned. But, ha hur oa 1 can aee, the Jocka of thia 
day would rather make a way for him than ahut him out ; aome of the 
heroea who have tried to aow away the bridge have iidlen into the moot 
with their enemy, and othera ore making but o weak defence, and in their 
hearts would be glad to admit him into the polaoe of the King. 

Mrs. Trevithic rarely goes intq the garden at the book of her house. 
The other day, being vexed with her huabond about some trifling matter, 
she followed him out to remonstrate. He was standing with Dulcie by 
the prickly holly-tree that she remembered so well, and seeing her coming 
he put out his hand with a smile. The words of reproach died away on 
Anno’s lips, and two bright spots came into her cheeks, aa with a very 
rare display of feeling she suddenly stooped and kissed the hand that 
held hors. 

As I finish the story of Jack Trevithic, which, from the play in which 
it began, has turned to earnest, H. looks up from her knitting, and says 
that it is very imsatisfactory, and that she is getting tired of calling every- 
thing by a different namo ; and she thinks she would like to go back to 
the realities of life again. In my dream-world they have been forgotten, 
for the fire is nearly out and the grey mist is spreading along the atreets. 
It is too dark to write any more — an organ is playing a dinnal tone, a 
carriage is rolling over the stones ; so 1 ring the bell for the lamp and the 
coals, and Susan comes in to shut the shutters. 
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I BPOKE lately of Chiltore, and tried to show that it was, or ought to be» 
the Btndy and pursuit of perfection ; and that of perfection, as pursued by 
oultnie, beauty and intelligence, or, in other words, sweetness and U^t, 
were the main characters. But from special reasons springing out of the 
occasion on which I spoke, 1 insisted chiefly on beauty, or sweetness, as a 
character of perfection. To complete rightly my design, it eridently 
remains to speak also of intelligence, or light, as a character of perfection ; 
and this I had always the intention, at some eonvement time, to do. 
Meanwhile, both here and on the other side of the Atlantic, all sorts of 
objections have been raised against the religion of culture,” as the 
objectors mockingly call it, which I am supposed to be promulgat&g. 
It is said to be a religion proposing parmaceti, or some scented salTO or 
other, as a cure for human miseries; a religion breathing a spirit of 
cultirated inaction, making its belieTer refuse to lend a hand at uprooting 
the definite erils on all sides of us, and filling him with antipathy against 
the reforms and reformers which try to extirpate them. In general, it is 
summed up as being not practical, or — as some critics more fiuniliarly put 
it — all moonshine. That Alcibiades, the editor of the Morning Start taunts 
me, as its promulgator, with Hying out of the world and knowing nothing 
of life and men. That great austere toiler, the editor of the Daily 
Telegraphy upbraids me, but kindly, and more in sorrow than in anger, 
for trifling with fiosthetics and poetical fimcies, while ho himself, in that 
arsenal of his in Fleet Street, is bearing the burden and heat of the day. 
An intelHgent American newspaper, the Nation, says that it is very easy 
to sit in one's study and find fault with the course of modem society, 
but the thing is to propose practical improTements for it ; while 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, in a very good-tempered and yritty rejoinder, 
which makes mo quite understand his having apparently achieved such 
a conquest of my young Prussian friend, Arminius, at last gets moved to 
an almost stem moral impatience, to behold, as he says, Death, sin, 
cmelty stalk among us, filling their maws vrith innocence and youth,” and 
me, in the midst of the general tribulation, handing out my pounoet-box. 

It is impossible that all these remonstrances and reproofs should not 
afiM me, and I diall try my very best, in completing my design and in 
apeaking of light as one of the characters of perfection, and of culture 
as giving us li^t, to profit by the objections I have heard and read, and 
to drive at practice as much as I can, by showing the communications 
and passages into practical 'life from the doctrine which I am . 
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But joBt one w<ttd, fint» of eelf-defenoe to Mr. SMoioHaixiion aad tbe 
ComtiBt body generally, as to my alleged xnkrepreaentations of their imied 
maBter. A distinotion is to be drawn, in what 1 said about the Oomtist 
doctrine afk4 J^acobinism, between what applies to the Babbi, as I called 
him, or master, and what applies to his English diseiples. This distinetion 
the disciples will ha've no d^enlty at all in drawing for themselYes, if they 
will turn again to what 1 have sai^ and will read my words without chang- 
ing them. For instance, 1 never said that Comte was ** fcAl of forions 
indignation with the past ; ’* and his followers are welcome to say, if they 
like, that Comte ** loves and takes counsel of the past, disoazds all violent 
for moral agencies of progress, and thus exactly contoasts with Jacobinism.'* 
But when 1 talked of ** violent indignation with, the past " and the ** ways 
of Jacobinism," 1 was speaking of the English disdides of Comte, of some 
of their recent manifestoes, and of their way of preaching the gospel of 
their master. For example, in that very same powerful manifoBto in 
which Mr. Frederic Harrison criticized culture, he spoke of “every 
hopefiil movement being met with the shriek of superstition ; " he spoke 
of the “bigotry of priests and sectaries;" he spoke of the “ancient 
iniquities unabated; " he spoke of the “men who oare for public good 
wearied out or hunted down ; " he spoke of “ the 658 well-bred gentlemen 
of the House of Commons duping the people, degrading their political 
tone, stifling public activity, zealous for little but their personal 
and clabB privUegeB." And then he turned to tke working’Olass and 
said Here ore the brightest powers of sympathy and the readiest 
powers of action 1 " Kow no one admires this vigorous language, as 
language, more than I do ; but 1 think ft breathes “ violent 
with the past." 1 cannot admit that it is the language of on e ** living 
and taking counsel of the past, discarding all violent for moral agencies of 
progress ; " or that it “ exactly contrasts with Jacobinism." On the 
contrary, it seems to me to be exactly Jacobinical language, as 1 it. 
Granted that Comte himself had even a “ preposterous veneration fmr 
the past," then the English Comtist should be grateful to me for recalling 
him to the benevolent ways of*his master. 

And, perhaps, if I am to bo driven to confess it, it was my very regard 
for Mr. Frederic Hamson's talents, and my solicitude for his future career, 
which made me give the English Comtists this sort of caution. No one 
knows better than he does that in the book of the (Congreve’s 

translation, authorized version), it is written “Every servile or sedi- 
tious priest who aims at temporal power by flattering the pairkiato or 
the proletariate will be absolutely banished from the priesthood." 'WKy 
am I to be compelled to publish my own -good feelings, to avow 
that when 1 read Mr. Frederic Harrison's strictims on Our Vtmtian 
Oonstttuiunif the idea 'rushed into my of some enemy, or rival, 
bringittg up agai^ him this tett flom the neied TdmBe, and cha<^ 
™^th flattoxing, not oertainly the patrieiate, but tiia proletariata? 
* ogursd to myself odiooi oonisation snoeeasfhli tlm yoothfolBeiigton 
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of Hvmftoily robbed ol one of its ohoioeBt mimsterB, and Mr. I^derio 
Hbruod deprived of that promotion in the Gomtist hierarchy to which, 
Z am Boxe, his z ea l his abilities abundantly entitle him. 

So far as to the ‘Engliab disciples of Comte ; now as to Comte himself. 
What I said about violence applied to the English Comtists and their recent 
iftn gnngfl which they themselvesy as they grow in the doctrine of 
their good master, will no doubt learn to deplore. But where I touched upon 
the d^trine itself, and on Comte, was in speaking of abstract systems of 
renovation applied wholesale — a new doctrine drawn up in black and white, 
for elaborating down to the very smallest details a rational society for the 
future.*' Not a word here as to violence or violent revolutions ; only a 
charge of f^stom-mongering and machinery-mongering on an excessive 
scale. What I had in my mind was such things as Comte dating a prefaco 
the 16th of Dante, 66th year of the Comtian era, instead of the 80th of 
July, 1664 ; dating an appendix the 22nd of Moses, a circuit the 27th of 
Aristotle. It was such things as his System of Sociolatry, embracing in 
a series of eighty-one annual Festivals the Worship of Humanity under all 
its aspects,” in which the Ist of January that we are now approachi^-*^ 
for old-fashioned Christians the Circumcision, and for the multitude 
Year’s Day — becomes the ** Synthetical Festival of the Great Being.” 
It was such things as the hierarchy declared in the sacred volume by the 
Priest in answer to that important appeal of the Woman : — ^^This leads 
me naturally, my father, to ask you to end this general survey by pointing 
out the actual constitution of the Positive Priesthood ; ” — ^the philosophical 
presbyteries then announced by the Priest, the four national superiors for 
the Italian, the Spanish, the English, and the German Churches, and the 
High Priest of Humanity, ** whose natural residence will be Paris, as the 
Metropolis of the Regenerated West.” This, and a multitude of other 
things like this, was present to my mind when I talked of ** abstract 
systems of renovation, and of elaborating down to the very smallest details 
a rational society for the future.” Granted that Comte did not, like the 
Jacobins, ** seek violent revolutions,” BtiU this ** Synthetical Festival of 
the Great Being,” those reformed months and years, are so much in their 
style, that I cannot allow that he ** exactly contrasts with Jacobinism ;” 
and I should even be inclined, regarding him on this side, to call him 
Jacobinical. So much machinery is not to my taste, who am, as I have 
said, plain and unsystematic, and who am not inclined to have given up 
worshipping on Mount Gerizitn or Mount Moriah, merely to find myself 
worriiipping in the Rue Monsieur le Prince and the Metropolis of the 
Regenerated West instead. And to my countrymen, with their fatal 
weakness for machinery, their bent for attaching themselves to this, and 
losing all sense, while they so attach themselves, of th^ spirit and truth 
of things, everytlring excessive in the way of ma<fiunery, all that gives 
them a chance of forgetting the principal in the accessory, the end in the 
means, is partioolarly dangerous. As they have been capable of tbiwkiTig 
that vital religion was ooneemed with keeping the Crystal Palace tdmt on 
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Beauty t or of fhfalimg tliat it wis eoneemed in ex]^oding {iSbxoa^ 
mBtrasMiitali^f humanly apeakingt of Dr. Golenao) the fiJlacy of the 
88 pigeomdi bo they are capable of setting an exaggerated Talne npon 
what, in the Ck>mtB8t faith, is formal and ceremonial. Over imoh a result 
of *'th6 systematization of ideas conducting" (to use the language of 
the master) **to the systematization of senthnents" a people of our 
peculiar temperament, erery good Comtist would griere ; so that, here 
again, the Yotaiies of the new religion haye not only no ground for 
complainmg of my misrepresentations, but have in truth, if they will 
consider the thing dispassionately, more reascm to be pleased wi^ me 
than to bo annoyed. 

And now, haying quite, I hope, cleared away all shadow of misunder- 
standing between me and the young and powerfhl school of Comte's 
disciples in this country, I pass to my proper sulject. I want to inyes- 
tigato the function of culture in giying us light, and in doing so to find, as 
far art possible, a practical side to this function. 

It is said that a man with my theories of sweetness and light is 
full of antipathy against the rougher or coarser moyements going on 
around him, that he will not lend a hand to the humble operation of 
uprooting eyil by their means, and that therefore the belieyers in action 
grow impatient with him. But what if rough and coarse action, ill- 
calculated action, action with insufiiciont light, is, and has for a long time 
been, our bane ? What if our urgent want now is, not to act at any price, 
but rather to lay in a stock of light for our difficulties ? In that case, to 
refuse to lend a hand to the rougher ond coarser moyements going on 
round us, to make the primary need, both for oneself and others, to consist 
in enlightening ourselyos and qualifying ourselyes to act less at random, is 
surely the best, and in real truth the most practical line, our endeayours 
can take. So that if I can show what my opponents call rough or coarse 
action, but what I would rather call random and ill-regulated action^ 
action with insufficient light, action pursued because we like to bo doing 
something and doing it as we please, and do not like the trouble of 
thinking, and the seyere constraint of any kind of rule— if I can show 
this to be, at the present moment, a practical mischief and danger to us, 
then I haye found a practical use for light in correcting this state of things, 
and haye only to exemplify how, in cases which foil under eyerybody’s 
obseryation, it may deal with it 

When last I spoke of culture, 1 insiBied on our bondage to machinery, 
on our proneness to yalue machinery as an end m itself, without looking 
beyond it to the end for which alone, in truth, it is yaldable, Freedom, I 
said, was one of those thtugs which we thus worshipped in itself, without 
enough regarding thb ends for whiifo fireedom is to be desiried. In Qur 
common notions and U3k about fyeedom, we eminently show our idolatry 
of m a chine ry. Our preyaleni notion is— and 1 quoted a number of 
instaaeei to proye it— -that it is a most happy and important thing fiar a 
nanaserslytobeabletodo’aahelihcs. On what he is to do when 1m is thna 
TO, zyn.— no, W, 0 
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free to do ab he likeB, we do not lay so mnoh stress* Onr familiar praise 
of the British Oonstitntion under which we liye, is that it is a qpstem of 
checks — a system which stops and paralyses any power m interfering 
with the free action of individuals. To this effect Mr. Bright, who loves 
to walk in the old ways of the Constitution, said forcibly in one of his great 
speeches, what many other people are every day saying less forcibly, that 
the central idea of English life and politics is the aeaertion of personal 
liberty. Evidently this is so; but evidently, also, as feudalism, which with 
its ideas and habits of subordination was for many centuries Silently behind 
the Briiirii Constitution, dies out, and we ore left with nothing but our 
system of checks, and our notion of its being the great right and happiness 
of an Englishman to do as far as possible what he likes, we are in danger of 
drifting towards anarchy. We have not the notion, so familiar on the 
Continent and to antiquity, of the State — the nation in its collective and 
corporate character, entrusted with stringent powers for the general advan- 
tage, and controlling individual wills in the name of an interest wider than 
that of individuals. We say, what is very true, that this notion is often made 
instrumental to tyranny ; we say that a State is in reality made up of Aho 
individuals who compose it, and that every individual is the best judge of 
his own interests. Our leading class is an aristocracy,* and no aristocracy 
likes the notion of a State-authority greater than itself, with a stringent 
administrative machinery superseding the decorative inutiUties of lord- 
lieutenancy, deputy-lieutonancy, and the posse comitatuSf which ore all 
in its own hands. Our middle-class, the great representative of trade and 
dissent, with its maxims of every man for himself in business, every man 
for himself in religion, dreads a powerful administration which might 
somehow interfere with it; and besides, it has its own decorative inutilities 
of vestiymanship and guardianship, which are to tins class what lord- 
lieutenancy and the county magistracy are to the aristooratio class, and a 
stringent administration might either tid^o these functionB out of its hands, 
or prevent its exercising them in its own comfortable, independent manner^ 
as at present. 

• Then as to our working-class. This class, pressed constantly by the 
hard daily compulsion of material wants, is natmaUy the very centre Cnd 
stronghold of our national idea, that it is man’s ideal right and felkity 
to do as he likes. I think I have son&ewhere related hoW Monsieur 
Michelet said to me of the people of France, that it was ** a nktion 
of barbarians civilized by the conscription.” He meant that through their 
military service the idea of public du^y and of discipline was brou^t 
to the mind of these masses, in other' respects so raw and uncultivated. 
Our masses are quite as raw and uncidtivated as the French ; and, eo far 
ftrom their having the idea of public dufy and of diseiplufa, superior to the 
individual’s self-will, brought to their mind by a universal obligation d 
military service, such as that of the conscription— so far from their 
having this, thp veiy idea of a conscription is so at variance gith osar 
Encash notion of the prime rig^t and blessedness of doing as one likei!^ 
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ibat I i 8 iB 0 mber the manager of the Clay Oroee works in Derbyshire told 
me during the Orimean war, when onr want of soldiers was mndh felt and 
some pe()ple wer^ talking of a oonseription, that sooner than sabmit to a 
conscription the population of that district would flee to the mines, and 
lead a sort of Bobin Hood life under ground. 

For a long time, as 1 have said, the strong feudal habits of subordina- 
tion and deference continued to tell upon this class. The modem spirit has 
now almost entirely dissolved those habits, and the anaiohioal tenden^ 
of our worship of freedom in and for itself, of our superstitionB feith, as 
I say, in machinery, is becoming veij manifest. More and mote, because 
of this our blind feith in machinery, because of our want of light to 
enable us to look beyond machinery to the end for which machinery is 
valuable, this and that man, and this and that body of men, all over 
the country, are beginning to assert and put in praetioe an En^shman's 
right to do what he Ukea ; his right to march wherS he likes, meet where 
he likes, enter where he likes, hoot as he likes, threaten as he likes, 
smash as he likes. All this, 1 say, tends to anar«fey; and though a 
number of excellent people, end. particularly my friends of the liberal or 
progressive party, as they call themselves, are kind enough to reassure 
us by saying that these are trifles, that a few transient outbreaks of 
rowdyism signify nothing, that our system of liberty is one which itself 
cures all the evils which it works, that the educated and intelligent 
classes are in overwhelming strength and majestio repose, ready, like 
our militaiy force in riots, to act at a moment’s notice — ^yet one flnds 
that one’s liberal friends genendly say this because they have such 
feith in themselves and their nostrums, when th^ riiall return, as the 
public welfare requires, to place and power. But this feith of theirs 
one cannot exactly share, when one has so long had them and their 
nostrums at work, and sees that they have not prevented our coming to 
our present embarrassed condition ; and one finds, also, that the outbreaks 
of rowdyism tend to become less and less trifles, to become more frequent 
rather than less frequent ; and that meanwhile our educated and intelligent 
classes remain in their majestic repose, and that somehow or other, what- 
ever happens, their overwhelming strength, like our military feroe in riots, 
never does act. 

How, indeed, should their overwhehning strength act, when the man 
who gives an inflammatory lecture, or brei&B down the Park railings, or 
invades a Secretary of State’s office, is only foUowing an Englishman’s im- 
pulse to do as he likes ; and our own conscience tells ns that we ourselves 
have always regarded this impulse as something primary and sacred 9 
Mr. Murj^y lectures at Biimiugham, and diowera on the Catholic popu- 
lation of that town “wiirds,” says Mr. Hardy, ** onlyflt to be addressed to 
thieves or murderers.” What then ? Mr, Murphy his own reasons of 
several kinds. He suspeets the Boman Caihofle Church Of designs upon 
Mrs. Murphy* and he says, if mayors and magistrates do not care ferfheir 
and danf^itaes, he di^ But, ahoveeU, hrii doing as he Hhea, org* 
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in worlhier langoage, aasdrirng his personal liberty. ** 1 will cany oat my 
leetnrai if they walk over my body as a dead corpse ; and I say to the 
Mayor of Birmingham that he is my servant while I am in Birminghamy 
and as my servant he most do his duty and protect me.** Touching and 
beantifhl words, which find a sympathetic chord in eveiy British bosom 1 
The moment it is plainly put before ns that a man is asserting his personal 
liberty, we are half disarmed ; because we are believers in fireedom, and not 
in some dream of a right reason to which the assertion of onr freedom is 
to be snbordinated. Accordingly, the Secretary of State had to say that 
although the leotnrer*s language was **only fit to be addressed to thieves 
or mu^erers,*' yet ** I do not think ho is to bo deprived — I do not think 
that anything 1 have said could justify the inference that ho is to be 
deprived — of the ri^t of protection in a place built by him for the pur- 
pose of these lectures; b^ause the language was not language which 
afforded grounds for a criminal prosecution.** No, nor to be silenced 
by Mayor, or Home Secretaiy, or any administrative authority on earth, 
simply on their notion of what is discreet and reasonable. This is in 
perfect consonance with oui* public opinion, and with our nationol 4ove 
for the assertion of personal liberty. 

In quite another department of afiairs, Sir William Pago Wood 
relates an incident which is just to the same effect as this of Mr. 
Murphy. A testator bequeathed 8001. a year, to be for ever applied 
as a pension to some person who had been unsuccessful in literature, 
and whose duty diould be to support and diffuse, by his writings, 
the testator*s own views, as enforced in the testator*s publications. 
This bequest was appealed against in the Court of Chancery, on the 
ground of its absurdity ; but, being only absurd, it was upheld, and 
the so-called charity was establishod. Having, I say, at the bottom of 
our English hearts a very strong belief in freedom, and a very weak 
belief in right reason, we are soon silenced when a man pleads the prime 
right to do as he likes, because this is the prime ri^t for ourselves too ; 
and even if we attempt now and then to mumble something about reason, 
yet we have thought so little about this and so much about liberty, that 
we are in conscienoe forced, when our brother Philistine with whom we 
are meddling turns boldly round upon us and asks : Have you any light f 
to shake our heads ruefully, and to let him go his own way after all. 

There are many things to be said on behalf of this exclusive attention 
of ours to liberty, and of the relaxed habits of government which it has 
engendered. It is very easy to mistake or to exaggerate the sort o£ anarc]iy 
from which we are in danger through them. We are not in danger from 
Fqnianism, fierce and turbulent as it may show itself; for this our 
conscience is free enout^ to let us act resolutely and put ibrth cmr over- 
whelming strength the moment there is any zeal need for it. In the firrt 
plaee, it never was oi^ part of our creed that the great right and Uessad- 
nesB of an Iridiman. or, indeed, of anybody on earth 
i|i to do as he likes; and we can have no soru^ at ah ffimut 
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if nM6MU7> ft non-Engliihmaa'f ftsaertioii of penontl Uborfy. Tbo 
Brituh Gonstitati<m, its dieeks, and its prime rirCiies, are fat En^^ahmen. 
We may extend &em to others oat of love and kindness; hat we find no 
real divine law written on oar hesirtseonBirainiDg os so to extend them. And 
then the difference between an Irish Fenian and an En|^lish roogh is so 
immense^ and the case, in dealing with the Fenian, so mneh more dear I 
He is BO evidently desperate and dangeroas, a man of a ecmqaered race, 
a Papist, with eentories of iU-nsage to inflame him against ns, with an 
alien religion established in his oonntry by ns at his expense, with no 
admiration of onr institntions, no love of onr virtnes, no talents for onr 
business, no turn for our comfort I Show him onr symbolical Trass MaHn- 
factory on the finest site in Europe, and teU him that British indnstrialism 
and individualism can brmg a man to that, and he remains cold. Evidently, 
if we ded tenderly with a sentimentalist like this, it is out of pure philan- 
thropy. But with the Hyde Park rioter how different I He is our own 
flesh and blood ; he is a Protestant ; he is framed by nature to do as we 
do, hate what we hate, love what we love ; he is capable of feeling the 
symbolical force of the Truss Manufactory; the question of qnestionB, 
for him, is a wages' question. That l^antifiil sentence Sir Daniel 
Gooch quoted to the Swindon workmen, and which 1 treasure as Mrs. 
Gooch's Golden Rule— or the Divine Ixynnction **Be ye Perfect" done 
into British — ^the sentence Sir Daniel Gooch’s mother repeated to him 
every morning when he was a boy going to work: **Ever remember^ my 
dear Dan, that you should look forward to being some day manager of that 
concern *' — this fruitful maxim is perfectly fitted to shine forth in the 
heart of the Hyde Park rough also, and to be his guiding-star throned 
He has no visionary schemes of revolution and transformation, though of 
course he would like his class to rule, as the aristocratie class like theirs 
to rule, and the middle class theirs. Meanwhile, onr social machine is a 
little out of order; there are a good many peq[»le in onr paradisiacal 
centres of industrialism and individualism taking the broad out of one 
another's mouths; the rioter haq not yet quite found his groove and 
settled down to his work, and so he is just asserting his personal liberty 
a little, going where he likes, assembling where he likes, bawling as 
he likes, hustling as he likes. Just as the rest of ns— as the country 
squires in the aristocratic class, as the political dissenien in the middle- 
class— he has no idea of a State, of the nation in its colleetive and 
corporate character controlling, as government, the finee swing of this 
or that one of its metnbers in the name of the hi^^er reason of all 
of them, his own as w^ as that of others. He sees the rich, the 
wstocratic dass, in oeenpation of the exeentive government, and if he 
is stopped from m a king Hyde Park a bear-garden or the stmets impas- 
sable, he says he is bring bnteheihd by the aristooraoy. 

His apparition is embanassing, beminse too many cooks ^oll the 
; because, while aristoerotio and middle dasses have long been 
firing aa they like witii gmfH vi|^, he has besn too imdei/«l0|)ed and 
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Bubmiima to join in the game ; and now, when he comes, he eome^ in 
immenee numbers, and is rather raw and rough. But* he does not break 
many laws, or not many at one time ; and, as our laws were made Ibr 
Teiy difieient ciroumstanoes from our present (but always with an eye to 
EngliBhmen doing as they like), and as the clear letter of the law must 
be against our Englishman who does as he likes and not only the spirit 
of the law and public policy, and as Government must neither have any 
discretionary power nor act resolutely on its own interpretation of the 
law if any one disputes it, it is evident our laws give our playful giant, 
in doing as he likes, considerable advantage. Besides, even if he can be 
dearly proved to commit an illegality in doing as he likes, there is always 
the resource of not putting the law in force, or of abolishing it. So he 
has his way, and if he has his way, he is soon satisfied for the time ; 
however, he fella into the habit of taking it oftener and oftener, and at 
last begins to create by his operations a confusion of which mischiovous 
people may tdm advantage, and which at any rate, by troubling the 
common course of business throughout the country, tends to cause distress, 
and so to increase the sort of anarchy and social disintegration which had 
previously commenced. And thus that profound sense of settled o^der 
and security, without which a society like ours cannot live and grow at all, 
is beginning to threaten us with taking its departure. 

Now, if culture, which simply means trying to perfect oneself, and one*s 
mind as part of oneself, brings us light, and if light shows us that thero is 
nothing so very blessed in merely doing as one likes, that the worship of 
the mere freedom to do as one hkos is worship of machinery, that the 
really blessed thing is to like what ri|^t reason ordains, and to follow her 
authority, then we have got a practical benefit out of culture. Wo havp 
got a much wanted principle, a principle of authority, to counteract the 
tendency to anarchy which seems to be threatening us. 

But how to organize this authority, or to what hands to entrust the 
wielding of it ? How to get your State, summing up the ric^t reason of 
the community, and giving effect to it, os circumstances may require, with 
vigour ? And herq I think 1 see my enemies waiting for me with a hungry 
joy in their eyes. But 1 shall elude them. 

The State, the power most representing the ri^t reason of the nation, 
and most worthy, therefore, of ruling — of exercising, when circumstances 
require it, authority over us all — ^is for Mr. Carlyle the axistocraoy. For 
Mr. Lowe, it is the middle-olass with its incomparable Parliament. For 
the Befezm League, it is the working-elass, with its brightest powers of 
mmpathy and readiest powers of action." Now, culture, simply trying to 
see things as they are, in order to seize on the best and to make it p*«va£l| 
is sandy well fitted to he^ os to judge rightly, by all the aids of observing, 
reading, and thinking, these three candidates for authorily, and can thus 
render os a praetioSl servioe of no mean value. 

Bo when Mr, Carlyle, a man of genius to whom we have all at one 
time or othdr been ipdebted ixft refreshment and stunalas, says we dmold 
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^ rale to the aiietooiiu^, nuunly beoaoee of its dignity end poliieneM, 
Barely enlt^re ie nsefnl in reininding,Tig» that in our idea of per^tion the 
dioraoten of beanty and inteUigenoe are both of them present^ and Bweet- 
nesB and' light, the two noblest of things, are nnited. Allowing, therefbre, 
with Mr. Oariyle, the aristocratio class to possess sweetness, oultoxe insists 
on the necessity of light also, and shows us that aristocraoieB being, by 
the very nature of things, inaccessible to ideas, unapt to see how the 
world is going, must be wanting in light, and must therefore be, at 
a moment when li^ is our great requisite, hapless. Anstooracies, 
those children of the established fact, are for epochs of concentration ; 
in epochs of expansion, epochs such as that in which we now lira, 
epochs when always the warning voice is again heard: Nim if the 
judgfnent of this worldr-^m such epochs aristooracieB, with their natural 
clinging to the established fact, their want of sense for tiie flux of 
thin^, for the inevitable transitoriness of all human institutions, are 
bewildered and helpless. Their serenity, thejr high spirit, their power of* 
haughly resistance — ^ihe great qualities of an aristocracy, and the secret 
of its distinguished manners and dignity — ^these very qualities, in an 
epoch of expansion, tom against their possessors. Again and again I have 
said how the refinement of an aristocracy may be precious and educative to 
a raw nation as a kind of shadow of true refinement ; how its serenily and 
dignified freedom from petty caros may serve as a nsefol foil to set off the 
vulgarity and hideousness in the type of life which a hard middle-class 
tends to establish, and to help people to see this vulgarity and hideous- 
ness in their true colours. From such an ignoble spectacle as that 
of poor Mrs. Lincoln — a spectacle to vulgarize a whole nation — aristo- 
cracies undoubtedly preserve ns. But the true grace and serenity is 
that of which Greece and Greek art snggest the admirable ideals of 
perfection — ^a serenity which comes from having made order among 
ideas and bannonized them ; whereas the serenity of aristoeracies, at 
least the peculiar serenity of aristoeracies of Teutonic origin, aj^ears 
to come from their never having had any ideas to trouble them. 
And BO, in a time of expansion like the present, a time for ideas, one 
gets, perhaps, in regarding an aristoonu^, even more tba-w the idea of 
serenily, the idea of futility and sterility. 1 have often wondered whether 
upon the whole earth there is anything so unintelligent, so unapt to 
pereeira how the world is really going, an ordinary young 'RwglialiTnft.'n 
of opr upper class. Ideas he has not, and neither has he that serious- 
ness of OUT middle-claBS which is, as I have often^ said, the great strength 
of class, and may become its salvatioru "Why, you will hear a ynnng 
Divea of the aristocratio claaa, when the whim takes him to the 
praiscB of wealth and material comfort, with a flxun 

r > the^ conacienoft of the veriest ^ulistine of our ™ d^s trial middle- 
wouM recoil in And when, with the natural sympathy of 

jnstperaojra far firm dealing with the multitnde, and his nneasineSB at our 
SMble d ealing with it 0 borne, an nnvaruirixed young En^irianan opr 
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arigtoflMtio dftflB applauds the absolute rulers on the Continent, he mani|^ 
Gom^etdy to nuss the grounds of reason and intelligenoe whidi alone can 
give any colour of justification, any possibility of existence, to those rulers, 
and applauds them on grounds which it would make their own hair stand 
on end to listen to. 

And idl this while we are in an epoch of expansion ; and the essence 
of an epoch of expansion is a moYement of ideas, and the one salvation 
of an epoch of expansion is a harmony of ideas. The very principle 
of the authority which we ore seeking as a defence against anarchy is 
right reason, ideas, light. The more, therefore, an aristocracy colls to its 
aid its innate forces — ^its impenetrability, its high spirit, its power of 
hauj^ty resistance— to deal with on epoch of expansion, the graver is the 
danger, the greater the certainty of explosion, the surer the aristocracy’s 
do&at ; for it is trying to do violence to nature instead of working along 
with it. The best powers shown by the best men of an aristocracy at such 
on epoch are, it will be observed, non-aristocratical powers, powers of 
industry, powers of intelligenoe ; and these powers, thus exhibited, tend 
really not to strengthen the aristocracy, but to take their owners out of 
it, to expose them to the dissolving agencies of thought and chang^ io 
make them men of the modem spirit and of the future. If, as sometimes 
happens, they add to their non-aristocratical qualities of labour and 
thought, a strong dose of aristocratical qualities also — of pride, defiance 
turn for resistance — ^this truly aristocratical side of them, so fax from 
adding any strength to them, really neutralizes their force and makes 
them impracticable and ineffective. 

Knowing myself to be sadly to seek, as Mr. Frederic Harrison says, in 
« a philosophy with coherent, interdependent, subordinate and derivative 
principles,” 1 continually have recourse to a plain man’s expedient of trying 
to make what few simple notions I have, clearer and more intelligible to 
myself by means of example and illustration. And having been brought up 
at Oxford in the bad old times, when we were stuffed with Oreek and 
Aristotle, and thought nothing of preparing ourselves — as after Mr. Lowe’s 
recent great speech we shall do— to fight the battle of life with the Gorman 
waiters, my head is still full of a lumber of phrases we learnt at Oxford 
fit>m Aristotle, about virtue being in a mean, and about excess and defect, 
and so on. Once when 1 had had the advantage of listening to the Beform 
debates in the House of Gommoxui, having heard a number of interesting 
speakers, and among them Lord Elcho and Bir Thomas Bateson,' I 
remember it stmok me, applying Aristotle’s machinery of the to my 
ideas about our aristocracy, that Lord Elcho was exactly the perfection, 
or happy mean, or virtue, of aristocracy, and Bir Thomas Bateson the 
exeess ; and I fended that by observing these two we see both the 
inadequacy of aristocracy to supply the piindple of authority needful for 
our present wants, and the danger of its trying to supply it when it was 
not really competent for the businesB. On the one hand, in Load EfehOf 
showing plenty of hi{^ i^irit, but remarkable, fer above and bsyond his ^ 
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of high Bpirit, Ibr the fine tempering of his high spirit, for ease, serenity, 
politeness — ^ihe gi^ Virtaes, as Mr. Carlyle says, of aristooraey ; in tins 
beantifal.and rirtnons mean, there seemed evidently some insnffieienoy of 
light ; while, .on the other hand. Sir Thomas Bateron, in whom the high 
spirit of aristocracy, its impenetrability, defiant eonrage, and pride of 
resistance, were doTeloped even in excess, was manifestly capable, if he had 
his way given him, of causing ns great danger, and, indeed, of throwing 
the whole commonwealth into confusion. Then I reverted to that old 
fondamental notion of mine about the grand merit of onr race being reaUy 
our honesty ; and the very helplessness of our aristoeratio or governing 
class in dealing with our perturbed social state gave me a sort of pride and 
satisfaction, because I saw they were, as a whole, too honest to try and 
manage a business for which they did not feel themselves capable. 

Surely, now, it is no inconsiderable boon culture confers upon us, if in 
embarrassed times like the present it enables ns to look at the ins and the 
outs of things in this way, without hatred and without partiality, and with 
a disposition to see the good in everybody all round. And I tiy to foUow 
just the same course with our middle-class as with our aristocracy. 
Mr. Lowe talks to us of this strong middle part of the nation, of the 
unrivalled deeds of our liberal middle-class Parliament, of the noble, the 
heroic work it has performed in the last thirty years ; and I begin to ask 
myself if we shall not, then, find in our middle class the principle of autho- 
rity wo want, and if wo had not better take administration as well as 
legislation away from the weak extreme which now administers for us, and 
commit both to the strong middle part. I observe, too, that the heroes 
of middle-class liberalism, such as we have hitherto known it, speak with a 
kind of prophetic anticipation of the great destiny which awaits them, and 
as if the future was clearly theirs. The advanced party, the progressive 
puty , the party in alliance with the future, are the TiRimm they to 
give themselves. « The principles which will obtain recognition in the 
futm, says Mr. Miall, a personage of deserved eminence among the 
poUtical Diss^ters, as they are called, who have been the backbone of 
middle-elaBS liberalism — “ the prinriples which will obtain recognition in 
the future are the principles for which I have long and zealously laboured. 
I qualified mywlf for joining in the work of harvest by doing to the 
best of my ability the duties of seed-time." These duties, if one is to 
gather them firom the works of the great liberal party in the last thirty 
yem, are, as I have elsewhere summed them up, the advocacy of free- 
trade, of parliamentary reform, of abolition of chonfii-rates, of volun- 
taiy^ in religion and education, of non-mterferenoe of the Btote between 
snipl^^ and employed, and of marriage with one’s deceased wife's sister. 

Imow, when I oljeot that aU this is maohineiy, the great liberal middle- 
^ now grown eunning sbou^ to answer, that it always meant 
by these things thsji meets the eye; that it has had that within 
^ paates show, and that we axe soon gohig to see, in a Free Gboieh 
^ manner of good thingB, what it was. But I have kamed from 

8-0 
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Bubop ’Wilson (if Mr. Frederio Hanison ^ iorgive my again quoting 
that poor old hierophant of a decayed anperstition) : If we would really 
know our heart let us impartially view our actions ; ** and 1 cannot help 
that if our liberals had had so much sweetness and light in their 
jpwAr minds as they allege, more of it must have come out in their sayings 
and doings. An American friend of the English liberals says, indeed, that 
their dissidence of dissent has been a mere instrument of the political Dis- 
senters for malging reason and the will of God prevail (and no doubt he 
would say the same of marriage with one’s deceased wife’s sister) ; and that 
the abolition of a State Church is merely the Dissenter’s means to this end, 
just as culture is mine. Another American defender of theirs says just 
the same of their industrialism and free-trade ; indeed, this gentleman, 
taking the bull by the horns, proposes that wo should for the future 
call industrialism culture, and the industrialists the men of culture, 
and then of course there can be no longer any misapprehension about 
their true character ; and besides the pleasure of being wealthy and com- 
fortable, they will have authentic recognition as vessels of sweetness and 
light. All this is undoubtedly specious ; but I must remark that the culture 
of which I talked was an endeavour to come at reason and the wdll of 
God by means of reading, observing, and thinking; and that whoever 
calls anything else culture, may, indeed, call it so if ho likes, but then 
ho talks of something quite dififorent from what I talked of. And, again, 
as culture’s way of working for reason and the will of God is by directly 
tiying to know more about them, while tho dissidence of dissent is 
evidently in itself no effort of this kind, nor is its Free Church, in fact, 
a church with worthier conceptions of God and the ordering of the world 
than the State Church professes, but with mainly tho same conceptions 
of these as the State Church has, only that every man is to comport him- 
self as he likes in professing them — this being so, 1 cannot at once 
accept the Nonconformity any more than the industrialism and the 
other great works of our liberal middle-class as proof positive that 
this class is in possession of light, and that here is the true seat of 
authority for which we are in search ; but I must try a little further, and 
seek for other indications which may enable me to i^e up my mind. 

Why should we not do with the middle-class as we have done with the 
aristooratio class — find in it some representative men who may stand for 
the virtuous mean of this doss, for tho perfection of its present qualities and 
mode of being, and also for the excess of them. Such men must clearly not 
be men of gemus like Mr. Bri^t ; frv , as 1 have formerly said, so &r as a 
man has genius he tends to take himself out of the category of 
altogether, and to become simply a man. Mr. Britt’s brother, Mr. Jacob 
Bng^it, would, perhaps, be more to the purpose ; he seems to sum up very 
well in himself, without disturbing influences, the general liberal force of the 
middle-dess, the force by which it has done its great works of free-trade, 
parliamentaiy reform, voluntaryism, and so on, and the spirit in whioh it hee 
^onethem. Now it is dear, from what has been already said, that .there 
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hM been at least an apparent want of li^t in the fbxioe and spirit ihrongh 
which these great works have been done, and that the works have worn 
in oonseqnenoe too much a look of maohineiy. But this will be dearer 
still if we Ue, as the happy mean of the middle dess, not Mr. Jacob 
Bri^tf but 'his colleague in the representation of Mandiecderi Mr. Bazley. 
Mr. Bazley sums up for US| in general, the middle-dass, its qpirit and its 
works, at least as well as Mr. Jacob Bright ; and he has giymi- us, more- 
over, a iamouB sentence, which bears directly on the resolution of our 
present question— whether there is light enou^ in our middle-class to 
it the proper seat of the authority ite wish to establish. When 
there was a talk some little while ago about the state of middlo-dasB 
education, Mr. Bazley, as the representative of that class, spoke some 
memorable words : — ** There had been a cry that middle-daH education 
ought to receive more attention. He confessed himself very much 
surprised by the clamour that was raised. He did not think that class 
need excite the sympathy either of the legislature or the public." Now 
this satisfection of Mr. Bazley with the mental state of the middle-class 
was truly representative, and enhances his daim (if that were necessary) 
to stand as the beautiful and virtuous mean of that class. But it is 
obviously at variance with our definition of culture, or the pursuit of light 
and perfection, which made light and perfection consist, not in resting and 
being, but in growing and becoming, in a perpetual advance in beauty and 
wisdom. So the middle-class is by its essence, as one may say, by its 
incomparable self-satisfaction decisively expressed through its Wutifbl 
and virtuous mean, self-excluded from wielding an authority of which Hght 
is to be the very soul. 

Clear as this is, it will be made clearer still if we take some repre- 
sentative man as the excess of the middle-class, and remember that the 
middle-class, in general, is to be conceived as a body swaying between the 
qualities of its mean and of its excess, and on the whole, of course, as 
human nature is constituted, inclining rather towards the excess than the 
mean. Of its excess no better representative can possibly be imapned 
than the Bev. W. Cassel, a Dissenting minister from Walsall, who came 
before the public in connection with the proceedings at Birmingham of 
Mr. Murphy, already mentioned. Speaking in the midst of an irritated 
population of Catholics, the Bev. W. Cassel exclaimed I say, then, 
away with the mass ! It is from the bottomless pit ; and in the bottomless 
pit shall all liars have their part, in the lake th|4 Imnieth with fire 
and brimstone." And again: **When all ^ phdiiea were blade in 
Ireland, why didn't the priests say the hocus-pooua.ovar them, and make 
them all good again ? " He shared, too, Mr. Murphy's fears of some 
invasion of his domestio haignness: **What I vriih to say to yon as 
Protestant husbands as, Tabs ssrs <if yawr wives J " And^ find^, in the 
true vein of an En gh sto an doing as be likesy a vein of Nhseh 1 have at 
Mm lengih pdnted out the present dang^ bn xaccikimendnd fin 
imitation the esatti^.of Jome dinrohwardeiis at Dublin, among whom, 
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fluid he, ** there was a Luther and also a Melanchthon,” who had ma^ 
Teiy diort work with some xitnaliat or other, handed him down firom hia 
pulpit, and kicked him out. Now it ia manifeat, aa I aaid in the cm 
of Sir Thomaa Bateaon, that if we let thia excesa of the aturdy Eng^ah 
middle-olaaa, thia conacientioua Proteatant Diaaenter, ao atrong, ao aelf- 
xeliant, ao folly perauaded in hia own mind, Jiave hia way, he would be 
capable, with hia want of li^t — or, to uae the language of the religioua 
world, with hia zeal without knowledge — of kindling a fire which neither 
he nor any one elae could eaaily quench. • 

And 'then cornea in, aa it did alao with the ariatocracy, the honesty of 
our race, and by the voice of another middle-claas man, Alderman Wilaon, 
Alderman of the City of London and Colonel of the City of London 
Militia, prodaima that it haa twingea of conscience, and that it will not 
attempt to cope with our social disorders, and to deal with a business 
which it foels to bo too high for it. Every one remembers how this 
virtuous Alderman-Colonel, or Colonel-Alderman, led his militia through 
the London streets ; how the bystanders gathered to see him pass ; how 
the London roughs, asserting an Englishman’s best and most bliaafol 
right of doing what he likes, robbed and beat the bystanders; afid 
how the blameless warrior-magistrate refosed to let his troops inter- 
fere. ** The crowd,” he touchingly said afterwards, ** was mostly com- 
posed of fine healthy strong men, bent on mischief; if ho had 
allowed his soldiers to interfere they might have been overpowered, their 
xiflea from them and used against them by the mob ; a riot, in 
fiust, mi^t have ensued, and been attended with bloodshed, compared with 
whi^ the assaults and loss of property that actually occurred would have 
been as nothing.” Honest and affecting testimony of the English middlo- 
fVffg to its own inadequacy for the authoritative part one’s admiration 
would BometimeB incline one to assign to it ! ** Who are we,” they say by 
the voice of their Alderman-Colonel, ** that we should not be overpowered if 
we attempt to cope with social anarchy, our rifles taken from us and 
used against us by the mob, and we, perhaps, robbed and beaten 
ouzsdves? Or what li^t have we, beyond a free-bom Englishman’s 
impulse to do as he likes, which could justify us in preventing, at the cost 
of Uoodahed, other firee-bom Englishmen firom doing as they like, and 
robbing and beating us as much as they please ? ” 

This distnist of themselves as an adequate centre of authority does 
not mark the working-class, as was shown by their readiness the other 
day in Hyde Baris to take upon themselveB aU^e functions of government. 
But this comes from the workmg-class being, as I have often said, still an 
emhiyo, of which no one can yet quite fbresee the final devekqpment ; and 
from its not having the same experience and self-knowle^e as the aristo- 
eratie and middle classes. Honesty it no doubt has, just like the other 
elflflflflfl of Bnglidunen, but honesfy in an inchoate and untrained staite ; 
and meanwhile its powers of action, which are, as Mr. Eredsrio Harrison 
says, ezceedin^ ready, easily nm away with it. That it cannot jit 
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pnemi hm a Boffloienoy of light whidi eomea by onltore— that ia, by 
xaading, observing, and thintang — ^is elear from '*Yeiy nature of its 
condition ; and, indeed, we saw that Mr. Frederic Harrison, in seeking to 
make a firoe stage:for its bright powers of sympathy and ready powers of 
action, had to begin by throwing oyerboai^ culture, and flouting it as 
only fit for a professor of belles Uttres, Still, to make it perfectly manifest 
that no more in the working-class than in the aristoeratic a^ middle 
classes can one find an adequate centre of authority— -that is, as culture 
teaches us to conceive our required authority, of U^t — ^let ns again follow, 
with this class, the method we have followed with the aristocratic and 
middle classes, and try to bring before our mmds representative men, 
who may figure to us its virtue and its excess. We must not take, 
of course, Colonel Dickson or Mr. Beales ; becausb Colonel Dickson, by 
his martial profession and dashing exterior, seems to belong properly, 
like Julius Cflssar and Mirabeau and other great popular leaders, to the 
aristocratic class, and to be carried into the popular ranks only by his 
ambition or his genius ; while Mr. Beales belongs to our solid mid^-elass, 
aud, perhaps, if he' had not been a great popular leader, would have 
been a Philistine. But Mr. Odger, whose speeches we have all read, 
and of whom his friends relate, besides, much that is favourable, may very 
well stand for the beautiful and virtuous mean of our present working- 
class ; and I think everybody will admit that in Mr. Odger, as in Lord 
Elcho, there is manifestly, with aU his good points, some insufficiency of 
light. The excess of the working-class, in its present state of develop- 
ment, is perhaps best shown in Mr. Bradlaugh, the iconoclast, who 
seems to be almost for baptizing us all in blood and fire into his new 
booial dispensation, and to whoso reflections, now that 1 have once been 
set going on Bishop Wilson's track, 1 cannot forbear commending this 
maxim of the good old man : ** Intemperance in talk makes a dreadihl 
havoc in the ^art.” Mr. Bradlaugh, like Sir Thomas Bateson and the 
Bov. W. Cassel, is evidently capable, if he had his head given him, of 
running us all into great ^gers and confusion. I condnde, therefore 
— ^what, indeed, few of those who do me the honour to read this disquisi- 
tion ore likely to dispute— that we can as little find in the working-dsas 
as in the aristocratic or in the middle class our much-wanted source of 
authority, os culture suggests it to us. 

Well, then, what if we tried to rise above the idea of dass to the idea 
of the whole community, the State, and to find our centre of light and 
authority there ? Every one of us has the idea of country, as a senti- 
ment ; hardly any one of us baa the idea of the State, as a wmking power. 
And why ? Because we habitually live in our ordiriary sdves, which do 
not cany os beyond the ideas and widies of the class to which we happen 
to belong. And we are aU afraid of givmg to the State too mudi power, 
because we only conceive of the State aa something equivalent to the dass 
in occupation of the executive govemmciit, and are afraid of that dass 
hbasing power to its own purposes. If we strengthen the State with the 
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aristoemlifi dasB in occupation of the executiTe government, we imegine we 
an deUveiing ounelvee up captive to the ideas and wishes of Sir Thomas 
Bateson ; if with the middle-dass in occupation of the executive govern- 
ment, to those of the Rev. W. Gassel ; if with the working-class, to those 
Mi'. Bradlaugh. And with much justice ; owing to the exaggerated^ 
notion which we English, as 1 have said, entertain of the zi^ and 
blessedness of the mere doing as one likes, of the affirming oneself, and 
oneself just as it is. People of the aristocratic class want to affirm their 
ordinary selves, their likings and dislikingB ; people of the middle-class the 
same, people of the working-class the same. By our everyday selves we are 
separate, personal, at war ; we are only safe from one another’s tyranny 
when no one has any power ; and this safety, in its tom, cannot save us 
from anarchy. And when, therefore, anarchy presents itself as a danger 
to us, we know not where to turn. 

But by our beat self we are united, impersonal, at harmony. We are 
in no peril from giving authority to this, because it is the truest friend wo 
all of ns can have ; and when anarchy is a danger to us, to this authority 
we may turn with sure trust. W^, and this is the very self which 
culture seeks to develope in us ; at the expense of our old untransformed 
self, taking pleasure only in doing what it likes or is used to do, and 
exposing us to the risk of clashing with every one else who is doing the 
some 1 So that our poor culture, which is flouted as so unpractical, leads 
us to the very ideas capable of meeting the groat want of our presont 
embarrassod times 1 We want an authority, and wo find nothing but 
jealous classes, checks, and a dead-lock *, culture suggests the idea of the 
State, Wo find no basis for a firm State-power in our orffinary solves ; 
culture suggests one to us in our beat self. 

It cannot but acutely tiy a tender conscience to be accused, in a 
practical country like ours, of keeping aloof from the work and hope of 
a multitude of earnest-hearted men, and of merely toying with poetry and 
SBsthetica. So it is with no little sense of relief iioA 1 find myself thus in 
the position of one who makes a contribution in aid of the praotioal 
necessitieB of our lunes. The great thing, it will be observed, is to find 
out beat seU^ and to seek to affirm nothing but that; nol^as we English 
with our over-value for merely being free and busy have been so 
accustomed to do— resting satisfied with a self which cmnes uppermost long 
befiare our best self, and affirming that with blind toergy. In short — 
to go back yei once more to Bishop Wilson— of these two ’excellent rules 
of Biehop Wilson's for a man’s guidance: ‘‘Firstiy, nevst go against 
the best light you have ; secondly, take care that yonr ligh^be not dark- 
ness," we Englidi have frllowed with praiseworthy ssal the first nde, 
but we have not given so much heed to the secomk' We hi^ve gone 
manfrdly, the Bev. W. Osssel and the rest of ns, acooriia^ to the best 
light we hawB ; but we have not taken enough care thati.ilns dieuld be 
iea%tibnbestli^tpo8Bihlaforiis, thatit diouldnotbe illukiisss iAnd, 
our lumesi^ hsuig very great, conscienee has whispend Ito ju that the 
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li gTit we were following, onr ordinaiy self, was indeed, perhaps, only an 
inferior self, only darkness ; and that it would not do to impose this 
seriously on all the world. 

But ohr bostrself inspires &iih, and is capable of affording a serious 
principle of authorily. For example.— We are on onr way to whal 
the late Duke of Wellington, with his strong sagacity, foresaw and 
admirably described as a revolution by due course of law," This is 
undoubtedly— if we are still to live and grow and this famous nation 
is not to st^ate and dwindle away on the one hand, or, on the other, to 
perish miserably in mere anardiy and confusion— what we are on the 
way to. Great changes there must be, for a revolution cannot accomplish 
itself without great changes ; yet order there must be, for without order 
a revolution cannot accomplish itself by due course of law. So whatever 
brings risk of tumult and disorder, multitudinous processions in the 
streets of our crowded towns, multitudinous meetings in their public 
places and parks — demonstrations perfectly unnecessoiy in the present 
couise of our afiairs— our best self, or right reason, plainly enjoins us 
to prohibit. It oi\joins ns to encourage and uphold the occupants of the 
executive power, whoever they may be, in firmly prohibiting them. But 
it does this clearly and resolutely, and is thus a roal prinoiple of anthorily, 
because it does it with a free conscience ; because in thus provisionally 
strengthening the executive power, it knows that it is not doing this 
merely to enable Sir Thomas Bateson to affirm himself as against 
Mr. Bradlaugh, or the Bev. W. Cassel to affirm himself as against both. 
It knows that it is stablishing the State, or organ of our coUective best 
self, of our national right reason ; and it has the testimony of conscience 
that it is stablishing the State on behalf of whatever great changes are 
needed, just as much as on behalf of order ; stablishing it to deal just as 
stringentiy, when the time comes, with Sir Thomas Bateson’s Protestant 
ascendancy, or with the Bev. W. Oassel’s sorry educatipn of his children, 
as it deals with Mr. Bradlaugh’s street-processions. 

But I know that in these humble speculations of mine I am watched 
by redoubtable adversaries; and— not having the safeguard of a philosophy 
with principles coherent, interdependent, subordinate, and d^vaiive^ 
it behoves me to walk with great caution. Bo 1 must take a little more 
time to show in somewhat fuller detail the different ways ii^ whidi light, 
that new principle of authority which culture supplies to us, may have 
a real pradaeal operation upon our national life and soei6ly«. 


MATTHEW ABNOm 
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Tas literary artifice, so often patronized by Lord Macaulay, of describing 
a character a series of paradoxes, is of course, in one sense, a mere 
artifice. It is easy enough to make a dark grey black and a light gioy 
ivhite, and to bring the two into unnatural proximity. But it rests also 
npon the principle which is more of a platitude than a paradox, that our 
chief faults often lie close to our chief merits. The greatest man is 
perhaps one who is so equably doTeloped that ho has the strongest faculties 
in the most perfect equilibrium, and is apt to be somewhat uninteresting to 
the rest of mankind. The man of lower eminence has some one or more 
faculties developed out of all proportion to the rest, with the natural result 
of occasionally overbalancing him. A first-rate gymnast with enormous 
muscular power in his arms and chest, and comparatively feeble lowivr 
limbs, can sometimes perform the strangest feats in consequence of his 
conformation, but owes his awkwardness to the same singularity. Ho 
astonidios us for the time more than the well-proportioned man who can 
do fewer wonders and more useful work. In the intellectual world the con- 
trasts in one man are often greater. Extraordinary memories with weak 
logical faculties, wonderful imaginative sensibility with a complete absence 
of self-control, and other defective conformations of mind, supply the raw 
materials for a luminary of the second order, and imply a predisposition 
to certain faults, which are natural complements to the conspicuous merits. 

Buch reflections naturally occur in speaking of one ^ our greatest 
literaiy reputations, whoso popularity is almost in an inverse ratio to his 
celebrity. Every one knows the names of Sir Giarlos Grandison and 
Clarissa Harlowe. They are amongst the established types which serve to 
point a paragraph ; but the volumes in which they are described remain 
for the most part in undisturbed repose, sleeping peacefully amongst 
Charles Lamb's Inblia a~hU)Uat books which are no books, or, as he 
explains, those books “ which no gentleman’s library should be without." 
They never eiyoy the honours of cheap reprints; the modem reader 
shudders at a novel in eight volumes, and declines to dig for amusement 
in so profound a mine ; when some bold inquirer dips into their pages he 
generally fimeieo that the sleep of years has been somehow absorbed into 
the paper; a certain soporific aroma exhales from the endless files of 
fictitions comeBpondence. This contrast, however, between popularity and 
celebrity is not so rare as to deserve ipeciid notice. Riclfiir^n is only 
one of viaij authom whose fame seldom rouses a very lively curiosity. 
We diould like to see a return of the number of persons who have fiiirly 
read to Um end of the Faery Quean, or of Paradw Lost, who could 
pass an exandnaiton off-hand even in books of greater claims to popu- 
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— Bay, in Bobinson Cnuo^, or GutUvir'a TraveU. RiehardBon'B 
Blomber may be deeper than that of mosttmen of eqnal fiune, but it is 
not quite* nn|yreoedented. The string of paradoxeB, which it would be 
ea^ to apply Bachardaon, would turn upon a different point ; that eren 
a celebrated writer should sleep well a century after his death is intelli- 
gible ; but there is someihing decidedly paradoiical in the nature of his 
reputation. Here is a man, we might say, whose special ^aracteristic it 
was to be a milksop — ^who proToked Fielding to a coarse hewly burst of 
ridicule — ^who was steeped in the incense of nseless adulation i^m a 
throng of middle-aged lady worshippers — who wrote his novels expressly 
to recommend little unimpeachable moral maxims, as that evil courses 
lead to unhappy deaths, that ladies ought to observe the laws of propriefy, 
and generally that it is an excellent thing to be thorou^y respectable ; 
who lived an obscure life in a petty coterie in fourth-rate London society, 
and was in no respect at a point of view more exalted than that of his 
companions. What greater contrast can be imagined in its way than that 
between Bichardson, with his second-rate eighteenth-contuiy priggishness 
and his twopenny-tract morality, and the modem school of French novels, who 
are certainly not prigs, and whose morality is by no means that of tracts ? 
We might have expected a priori that they would have summarily put him 
down, by whatever epithet corresponds with them to the slang term of 
Philistine which is now so popular with us. Yet Bichardson is a name of 
power with their best writers; Balzac for example, and George Sand, 
speak of him with reverence ; and a writer who is, perhaps, as odd a 
contrast to Bichardson as could well be imagined — ^Alfred de Musset — calls 
Clarissa, le premier roman du monde. What is the secret which enables 
the steady old printer, with his singular limitation to his own career of 
time and space, to impose upon the wild Byronic Parisian of the next 
century ? Amongst his contemporaries Diderot, the atheistic author of one 
of the filthiest novels extant, expresses an almost fimatical admiration of 
Bichardson for his purity and power, and dedares characteristioally 
that he will place Bichardson’s works on the same shelf with those of 
Moses, Homer, Euripides, and other fitvourite writers; he even goes 
so fitf as to excuse Clarissa's belief in Ohristianily on the ground of her 
yodthfhl innocence. To continue in the paradoxical vein, we mi^t ask 
how the quiet tradesman could create the character which has sto^ ever 
since for a type of the fine gentteman of the period ; or how from the 
most prosaic of centuries should spring one of the most poetical of 
feminine ideals ? We can hardty fimey a genuine hero with a pigtail, or 
a heroine in a hoop and hi^-heeled shoes, nor believe thsit persouB who 
wore those artioles of costume could possess any very exalted virtues. 
Perhaps our granddbildren may have the same diffieulty about the tace 
which wears crinolines and chimney-pot hats. 

It is a fimt, however, that our grandfirihers, in spite of their belief in 
pigt^ and in Pope's poetry, and other matters that have gdnh out of 
^Suhion, had seme very exoellent qualities, and even some geouipo 
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eentanmt, in their oompositionB. Indeed, now that their peonliaritiee 
haum been finally packed away in yariooB liunber-roomB, and the revolt 
egainBt the old-fashioned school of thought and manners has become 
triumphant instead of militant, we are beginning to see the pictoresqae 
stde of their character. ^They have gathered something of the halo that 
comes with the lapse of years ; and social habits that looked prosaic enon^ 
to oentemporaries, and to the generation which had to fight against them, 
have gained a touch of romance. Bichardson's characters wear a costume 
and i^ak a language which are indeed queer and old-fashioned, but are 
now fiur enough removed from the present to have a certain piquancy ; 
and it is becoming easier to recognize the real genius which created tt^em, 
as the active aversion to the forms in which it was necessarily clothed 
tends to disappear. The wigs and the high-heeled shoes are not without 
a certain pleasing quamtness ; and when wo have surmounted this cause 
of disgust we can see more plainly what was the real power which men 
of the most opposite schools in art have recognized. That Bichardson 
was, as we have said, something of the milksop is obvious ; but it is not 
so plain that that is a very serious objection to a novelist. Every n^n 
should have in him some considerable infusion of feminine though not 
of efieminate character; especially a novelist should have the delicate 
perception, the sensibility to emotion, and the interest in small details, 
which only women exhibit in perfection. Indeed this is so true, that 
there seems to be at present some probability that the art of novel writing 
will pass altogether into feminine hands. It may be long before the 
advocates of woman’s ri^^ts will conquer other provinces of labour ; but 
th^ have already monopolized to a great extent the immense novel 
manufiMsturing industiy pf Great Britain. Now Bichardson had certain 
other tidents of a very hi^ order to which we shall presently refer ; but his 
most obvious merits and defects resulted from his feminine characteristics. 
His sympathy with wom^n is as obvious in his literature as in his life. 
Bichardson, ag our readeip know, was perpetual president of one of those 
institutionB which have of late flourished and spread mjtghtily — a mutual 
society. NevgT wss there a body in which the chief received a 
more perpetual tribute of flattery, and repaid it by more elaborate condes- 
oenskm. G<flley Cibber popasionally appeared as a courtier, and surpassed 
the regular feni^ attendants in the vigour of his phrases, though scarcely 
in fervour. We find him writing — ** The delicious meal 1 made off H}ss 
Byron — the heroine of Sir Pkarle$ Orandison — on Sunday last, has given 
me an appetite Igir another slice of her off the spit before she is served on 
the public tidfle:" and he elegantly proposes to “ come and ^ddle off a bit 
more of her^'* Bui he exprccfws himself more energetically, as reported 
by a lady oorrespoaident. With s profime oalh, he sweans that be ** would 
never betieve that Providence <nr eternal wisdom or goodness governed the 
world, merit, innoeenee, and beaufy were to be so destroyed that is, 
if Bichmdaon admitted # oertaieu catastrophe to hia novel. V These, 
as the lady reporter mildly addsu-^f* were his strongly eippbatio express 
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gioDf.'* The ladies, however, do veiy wdl in ihoir own way. An 
unknown lady writes to him under a foiled signature, and exclaims with 
mere ingenious flattezy, ** 1 do assure you nothing can induce me to read 
your histoiy thiou^^k — ^it is^too well executed fbr sndi tender and foolidi 
hearts as mine 1 ” However she manages to proceed, and entreats him to 
give a turn to the story, ** which will make his despairing readers half mad 
with joy.” She tells him that ** all the good-natured and oompassionaie 
and distressed are on their knees at his feet, and hope thiy will not beg 
in vain.” “ Pray, sir,” she exclaims, <*make him (Lovelace) happy— you 
can so easily do it — pray reform him — ^will you not save a sool, rir ? ” 
And Bichardson takes in all this rant with perfect seriousness, replies in a 
yoluminouB letter of argument, in which the affectation of sublime wisdom 
does not conceal a kind of purring complacency, and evidently bdts the 
flattery whole. The lady from whom we have quoted became a settled 
correspondent, and, when more familiar, ventured occasionally upon such 
a tender and humble expostulation as a country priest mi^t offer to a 
pope. Nor was Biohardson slow at returning compliments in kind. 
Writing to Miss Fielding, a sister 4>f his great rival and oontrast, he 
assures her that her late brother's knowledge of the human heart was not 
comparable to hers. He saw only the outside of the clockwmrk — she its 
finer spring and movements. Truly, in this commerce both parties could 
boast of their gains. Bichardson became a kind of Protestant confessor ; 
ho gave ladies solemn advice on little discussions to which th^ invited 
him ; told them whether they ought to learn Latin, and argued as to the 
probability of a reformed rake proving a good husband; as is not 
uncommon in such cases, the teacher seems to catch the tone of his 
penitents ; his letters to young ladies are exactly like young ladies’ letters, 
and full of the gossipping morality and sentimental platitudes in which 
women occasionally delight. They are worth a glance, because the style 
is identical with that of the novels, and explains to some extent the natw 
of his art. The sympathy with women is equally conspicuous in his 
works. Nothing is more rare than to find a great novelist who can satis- 
factorily describe the opposite sox. Women’s heroes are women in 
disguise, or mere lay-figures, walking gentlemen who parade tolerab^ 
through their parts, but have no real vitality. Miss Bronte, for example, 
showed extraordinary power in Jane Eyre; but Jane Eyre’s lovers, 
Bo ek i ngham and St. John, are painted from the outside ; they ore, perhaps, 
what some women think men ought to be, but not what any man of Auba 
at all comparable to Misa Bronte’s could %ver have imagined. Her most 
auooessfhl men — sudi as Paul in Fitfstts^-are those who have the 
strongest femmine element in their composition. On the other hand, the 
heroines of male writers are fbr, the most port unnaturally strained or 
qu^ colourless; male hands are too heavy for the delicate work required. 
Milton could draw a migestic Satan, but his Eve is no better than a good- 
suM^Dag^ housekeepwwho knows her plaoe. It is, ihetefine, remarkable 
tiwt Biehardson’s greatest triumph should be in describing a woman, and 
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that moii of Mb feminind characters are more life-like, and more delicately 
diaerlminated tViftn his men. Unluckily Mb conspicuous faults result from 
the cause. His moral prosings saTour of the endless gossip oyer a 
dish of chocolate, in wMch his heroines delight ; we can imagine the 
applause with which Ms admiring feminine circle would receive his demon- 
stntion of the fact, that adversity is harder to bear than prosperity, or 
the sentiment that ** a man of principle, whose love is founded in reason, 
and whose object is mind rather than person, must make a worthy woman 
happy." These are admirable sentiments ; but they savour of the serious 
tea-party. If Tom Jonn has about it an occasional suspicion of beer 
and pipes at the bar, Sir Charles Grandison recalls an indefinite con- 
sumption of tea and small talk. In short, the feminine part of Bichardson's 
character has a little too much affinity to Mrs. Gamp— -not that he would 
ever be guilty of putting gin in his cup, but that he would have the same 
capacity for spinning out indefinite twaddle of a superior kind. And, of 
course, ho fell into the faults which beset the members of mutual admira- 
tion societies in general; but especially those wMch consist cMefly of 
women. Mon who meet for purposes of mutual flattery, become unnatuially 
solemn and priggish ; they never free themselves from the suspicion that the 
older members of their coterie may be laughing at them behind their backs. 
But the flattery of women is so much more delicate, and so much more 
sincere, that it is far more dangerous. It is a poultice wMch in time 
softens the hardest outside. Bichardson yielded as entirely as any curate 
exposed to a shower of slippers. He evidently wrote under the impres- 
sion that he was not merely an imaginative writer of the highest order, 
but also a great moralist. ** He taught the passions to move," says his 
admirer. Dr. Johnson, <<at the command of virtue." Certainly that 
was Bichardson*s own view. He was reforming the world, putting down 
vice, sending duelling out of fiisMon, and inculcating tiie lessons of the 
pulpit in a flu* more attractive form. A modem novelist is half ashamed 
of Ms art ; he disclaims earnestly any serious purpose ; Ms highest aim 
is to amuse his readers, and Ms greatest boast that he amuses them by 
honourable, or at least hannloss means. There are, indeed, novelists 
with a purpose, who write to inculcate Hi|^-Church or Low-Ohuroh prin- 
ciples, or to prove that society at large is out of joint; but a direct 
intention to prove that men ou^t not to steal or get drunk, or commit 
any other atrocities, is generally considered to be beside the novelist's 
purpose, find its introduction to bo a fault of art. Indeed there is much 
to he said against it. In our ybuth we used to read a poem about a cruel 
little boy who went out to fish and was punished by somehow becoming 
suspended by Ms chin from a hook in the larder. It never produced 
much effect upon us, because we frit that the accident was, to say 
the least, rather exesptional ; at most, we fished on, and were earsAil 
about the larder. The same prind^e applies to the poetic justice dealt 
by most novelists. When Bidhardson kills off his villains by violent 
deaths, we know too well that many villains live to a goifd did age, leKVB 
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haadflome fortnneSi and are buried under the handflomeet of tombatonea, 
with the moat elegant of epitapha. Thia yery rou^ derioe for moulcatmg 
morality ia* of oourae ineffectual, and produoea aome artiatio blemiahea. 
The direct rndLortatfons to hia readera to be good are atiU more annoying ; 
no human being can long endure a mixture of preaching and atoiy-telling. 
For Heayen’a aake, we exclaim, tell ua what happena to Olariasa, and don’t 
atop to prove that honeaty ia the beat policy ! In a wider aenae, however, 
the aeriouaneBB of Bichardaon’a purpose ia of high value. He is ao keenly 
in eomest ; so profoundly interested about his charaeters ; ao determined 
to make ua enter into ^eir motives, that we cannot help being carried 
away ; if ho never spares an opportunity of giving us a lecture, at least 
his zeal in setting forth an example never flags for an instant. The effort 
to give us an ideally perfect character seems to stimulate hia imagination, 
and leads to a certain intensity of realization which we are apt to mioa in 
the novelist’s without a purpose. He is always, as it were, writing at 
high-pressure and under a sense of responsibility. 

The method which he adopts lends itself very conveniently to heighten 
this efiect. It may be reckoned as another faminine peculiarity in 
Kichardson, that ho had an inordinate propensity to letter-writing. As 
a boy he wrote love-letters for the young women of the neighbourhood. 
When he was grown up, ho was led to write novels by the admiration 
expressod for his strange fertility in this direction. Bichardson’s novels, 
indeed, are not so much novels put for convenience under the form of 
letters, as letters expanded till they become novels. A genuine novelist 
who should put his work into the unnatural shape of a correspoudenoe 
would probably find it a vexy awkward expedient ; but Bichardaon gradually 
worked up to the novel from the conception of a collection of letters ; and 
his method, therefore, came spontaneously to him. He started firom the 
plan of writing letters to illustrate a certain point of morality, and to make 
them more efiective attributed them to a fictitious character. The result 
was the gigantic tract called i^otae/o—distinctly the worst of his works — 
of which it is enough to say at present that it succeeds neither in being 
moral nor in amusing. It shows, however, a truly amazing fertility 
in a specially feminine art. We have all suffered from the propensity 
of some female minds (the causes of which we will not attempt to analyze) 
for pouring fbrth indefinite floods of correspondence. We know the heart- 
leaa fiuhion in which some ladies, even in these days of penny postage, will 
fill a sheet of note-paper and proceed to cross their writing till the page 
becomes a chequer-work of unintelligible hiero^ypbics. But we may feel 
gratitude in looking back to the days when time hung heavier, and letter- 
writing was a more serious business. The letters of those times may recall 
the fearful and wondetfiil labours of tapestxy in whidi ladies employed their 
needles way of killing time. The monuments of both kmds are a feaatibl 
indication of the maiui from which the perpetrators must have snfihrad. 
We pity those who endured the toil as we pity the prisoners whose patient 
ingenuity has carved • passags throned a stone wall with a rusty aaiL 
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Bibhardfion's heroines, and his heroes too, for that matter, would hare 
been portents at any time. We will take an example at hazard. Miss 
Byron, on the 22nd of March, writes a letter of fourteen pages. The same 
day she follows it up by two of six and of twelve pages respectively. On 
the 28id she leads off with a letter of eighteen pages, and another of ten. 
On the 24th she gives us two, filling together thirty pages, at the end of 
which she remarks that she is forced to lay down her pen, and then adds 
a postscript of six ; on the 25th she confines herself to two pages ; but 
after a Sunday’s rest she makes another start of equal vigour. In three 
days, therefore, she covers ninety-six pages. Two of the pages are about 
equal to one in this magazine. Consequently, in three days’ correspondence, 
referring to the events of the day, she would fill forty-eight pages of the 
ComhiU Magadne , — a task, the magnitude of which may be appreciated 
by any one who will try the experiment. We should say that she must 
have written about ten hours a day, and are not surprised at her remark 
that she has on one occasion only managed two hours* sleep. 

It would, of course, be the height of pedantry to dwell upon this, as 
though a fictitious personage were to be in all respects bounded by the 
narrow limits of human capacity. It is not the object of a really g^^d 
novelist, nor does it come within the legitimate means of high art in any 
department, to produce an actual illusion. Showmen in some foreign 
palaces call upon us to admire paintings which we cannot distinguish from 
bas-reliefe ; the deception is, of course, a mere trick, and the paintings are 
simply childish. On the stage we do not require to believe that the scenery 
is really what it imitates, and the attempt to introduce scraps of real life is 
a clear proof of a low artistic aim. Similarly a novelist is not only 
justified in writing so as to prove that his work is fictitious ; but he almost 
necessarily hampers himself, to the prejudice of his work, if he imposes 
upon himself the condition that his book shall be capable of being mistaken 
for a genuine narrative. Every good novelist lets us into secrets about the 
private thou^ts of his characters which it would be impossible to obtain 
in real life. When Mr. Pendennis relates the history of the Newcomes, he 
very properly gives us long conversations, and even soliloquies and medita- 
tions, of which a real Mr. Pendennis must have been necessarily ignorant. 
We do not, therefore, blame Richardson because his charactm have a 
power of writing which no mortal could ever attain. His fimlt, indeed, is 
exactly the contrary. He very erraneously fancies that be is bound to 
convince ns of the possibility of all his machinery, and often produces 
the very shock to otor belief which he seeks to avoid. He is eonstantiy 
trying to account by elaborate devices for the fertile oorrespondenoe of his 
chaiacters, when it is perfectly plain that they are simply writing fee 
poiposes of the fiction. We should never have asked a question as to the 
authenticity of the letters, if he did not force the questiim upon us ; and 
no art can induce us for a moment to accept the {hroffined iUuaion. IVsf 
example, Ifiss Byron gives us a long account of conversations between 
persons whom she did not know, which took place ten yeato before. Itli 
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mnoli better that the ixnpoBsibility eboiild be finmU j accepted, on the dear 
ground tliat anthors of novels, consequently ilieir ereatures, have the 

prerogative of omniscienoe. At least, the slightest account of die m.j in 
which she came by the knowledge would be enough to satisfy us for all 
purposes of fiction. Bichardson is not content with this, and daboratdy 
demonstrates that she mi^t have known a number of minute details which 
it is perfectly plain that a real Misa Byron could never have known, and 
thus dashes into our foces an improbability which we should have been 
quite content to pass unnoticed. 

The method, however, of telling the story by the correspondence of the 
actors produces more important effects. The ninefy-six pages we have 
noticed are all devoted to the proceedings of three days. They are filled, 
for the most part, with interminable conversations. The stoiy advances 
by a very few steps; but we know all that every one of the persons 
eoncemed has to say about the matter. We discover what was Sir 
Charles Grandison’s relation at a particular time to a certain Italian lady, 
Clementina. Wo are told exactly what view he took of his own position, 
what view Clementina took of it; what Miss Byron had to say to Sir 
Charles on the subject, and what advice her relations bestowed upon 
Miss Byron. Then we have all the sentiments of Sir Charles Grandison's 
sisters, and of his brothers-in-law, and of his reverend old tutor ; and the 
sentiments of all the Lady Clementina’s family, and the incidental remarks 
of a number of subordinate actors. In short, we see the characters aU 
round in all their relations to each other, in every possible variation and 
permutation ; wo are present at aU the discussions which take place before 
every step, and watch the gradual variation of all the phases of the 
positions. We get the same sort of elaborate familiarity wilh every aspect 
of afiairs that we should receive from reading a blue-book full of some 
prolix diplomatic correspondence ; indeed. Sir Charles Grandison closely 
resembles such a blue-book, for the plot is carried on mainly by elaborate 
negotiations between three difiBarent fomilies, with proposals, and counter 
proposals, and amended proposals, and a final settlement of the very 
complicated business by a deliberate signing of two difibrhnt sets of 
articles. One of them, we need hardly say, ig a marriage settlement ; the 
other is a definite treaty between the lady who is not married and her 
fiunify, the digcussion of which occupies many pages. The extent to 
which we are drawn into the minutest details may be inforred firom the 
fiust that nearly a volume is given to marrying Sir Charles Grandison to 
Miss Byron, after all diffiipulties have been surmounted. We have at fhll 
length all t^ disonggions by whfoh the day is fixed, and aU the remarks of 
the unfortonate lovers of beth parties, and all the dritieisms of both fomilies, 
and finally an elaborate aecouni of Ihe eeremony, with the names of the 
perikons who wdni b tfiie separate coaches, the dresses of the bride and 
bridbsmaids, and the sbis which Sir Charles gave away to the village C^ls 
strewed fiovrors eh the j^thwajr. Surely the feminine deo^t b 
Biohardaon’s bharaeter itas a fctSe b exoess. 
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The reBolt of all this is a sort of Dnich paintiiig of extxaordinaiy 
minntenesa. The art reminds os of the patient labour of a line engrayer, 
yrho wxhi for days at wishing out one little bit of minute stippling and 
eross-hatohing. The characters are displayed to us step by step and line 
by line. We are gradually forced into fandliariiy with them by a process 
resembling that by which we learn to know people in real life. We are 
treated to few set analyses or summary descriptions, but by constantly 
reading their letters and listening to their talk we gradually form an 
opinion of the actors. We see them, too, all round ; instead of, as is 
usual in modem novels, regarding them steadily from one point of view ; 
we know what each person things of every one else, and what every ono 
else thinkfl of him ; they are bron§^t into a stereoscopic distinctness by 
combining the different aspects of their character. Of course, a method 
of this kind involves much labour on the part both of writer and reader. 
It is evident that Bichardson did not think of amusing a stray half-hour in 
a railway or in a dub smoking-room ; he counted upon readers who would 
apply themsdves seriously to a task, in the hope of improving their 
morals as much as of gaining some harmless amusement. But it must 
also be said that, considering the cumbrous nature of the process, dbe 
spirit with which it is applied is wonderful. Bichordson’s own interest 
in his actors never flags. The distinct style of every correspondent is 
faithfully preserved with singular vivacity. When wo have read a few 
letters we are never at a loss to tell, from the style alone of any short 
passage, who is the imaginaiy author. Consequently, readers who can 
bear to have their amusement diluted, who are content with an imper- 
ceptibly slow development of plot, and can watch without impatience the 
approach of a foreseen incident through a couple of volumes, may find 
the prolizify less intolerable than might be expected. If they will be 
content to skip two letters out of every throe, they may be entertained with 
a series of pictures of character and manners skilfully contrasted and 
brilliantly coloured, though with a limited allowance of incident. Within 
his own sphere, no writer exceeds him in clearness and delicacy of con- 
cqition. We may doubt whether even Miss Austen's female characters 
are more skilfully developed. 

In another way, the machinezy of a fictitious correspondence is rather 
troublesome. As the author never appears in his own person, he is ofton 
obliged to trust his characters \rith trumpeting their own virtues. Sir 
Charles Grandison has to tell ns himself of his own virtuous deeds : how 
he disanns ruffians who attack him in overwhelming numbers, and converts, 
evil-doers impressive advice ; and, still more awWordly , he has to repeat 
the amaring compliments which everybody is always paying him. Bichardson 
does his best to evade the necessity ; he couples all Us virtuous heroes 
with friendly confidants, who relieve the virtuous hmok of the tiresome 
tads of self-adulation ; he supplies the heroes themselves with elaborate 
reasons for overcoming their modesty, and makes them apologise profusely 
for the unwelcome tad^ Btfll, ingenious as his expedients may be, and 
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wflling mw6 m to make lOlofreaee £ar the no eew itfo a of kis task, ne 
cannot giiite free onreelm from aa nnpleeaaat eoapiekm aa to the 
eimpUoity of bia ehametert. daritM ia ooBopanilmix free from ihia 
fkidt, thoogk Caariaea takea a ^puatumable pleaaiize in uttering the ibeat 
scntimeiEita and poring hererif aa a modri of riitne. But in Sir Ckarlm 
Oranduoth the fiilaome inierriumge of flattery beeomea oflboaiTe even in 
fiction. The rirtnoiia oharaotera give and reeem aa aaaoaat of eniogy 
enonc^ to turn the atrongeat atomaoha. How amiaUe ia A. I aaya ; 
how rirtaona ia C., and how marveUonafy iritty ia D. And then A., 0., 
and D. go thzongh the aame peifimnaaee, add^ a pepper oompliment to 
B. in place of the exolaaiation appropriate to themeelvea. The only 
parallel in modem tunes is to be found at some of the publio dinaerSt 
where eyeiy man proposes his nei^bov'a health with a tacH imder- 
staading that he is himself to fhrnish the text for a aimilar oration. Bat 
then at dinners people have the excuse of a state of modified aobriety. 

This fault is, as we have said, aggravated by the epistolary method. 
That method makes it neoessazy that each person should display his or 
her own virtues, as in aa exhibition of gymnastics the perfiamera vralk 
round and ehow their muscles. But the &ult lies a good deal deeper. 
Every writer, consciously or unconsciously, puts himself into his novria, 
and exhibits his own character oven more distinctly than that of his 
heroes. Bhakspeore must have had a strong dash of Hamlet in his 
oompoaition, or he could not have drawn Hamlet's character. And 
Richardson, the head of a little circle of conscientious admirers of each 
other's virtues, could not but reproduce on a different scale the tone of 
his own society. l%e Grandisons, and the families of Mias Byron and 
Clementina merely repeat a practice with which he was tolerably familiar 
at home ; whilst his characters represent to some extent the idealised 
Richardson himself ; — and this leads us to the most essential eharacteristio 
of his novels. The greatest woman in Eranoe, aooordiDg to Napoleon's 
brutal remark, was the woman who had the most children. In a difibient 
sense, the saying maypass fortmth. The greatest writer istheone who has 
produced the largest flunily of immortal children. Those of whom it can 
be said that they have really added a new ^ype to the fictitious world, are 
indeed few in number. Cervantes is in the firont rank of aU imaginativa 
creators, because he has given birth to Don Quinob and Sancho Pansa. 
Richardson's literary representatives are &r indeed below these, but 
Ririiardson too may boast, that in hia narrower sphere of thou^t he has 
invented two oharaotera tlbt have still a strong vitality* They rimw all 
the weakneaaea inaeparahle from the age and country of their origin. 
They an fiur in&rior to the hij^t ideab of the great poets of the worid ; 
they are cramped and ddfoniied hj the fidgid conve nt ion a litiea of thrir 
oea^bky and the naareiw aooiaty ht which tiuy move and liva. Bat Jhr all 
that they etir the emO^ona of a distant generation with power tsoaniffit to 
show that thdir mthor nmat have piei^ briow the anfiioe into the 
deeper end moio pmenU .apriBis of homaa pew toi * ^^uoo 
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oluoMleri iart of oonne OluiBia and Sir Oharlaa GrandiBon ; and la 
may andaaTonr diortly to analyse tlae sources of their enduring interest* 

8ir Qianidisoa has passed into a proverb. When Carlyle oalls 

Lafryette a Qrandiaon-Oroinwelli he hits off one of those admiraiUs nick- 
names vdiibh paint a character for us at once. Sir Charles Orandison is 
the model fine gentleman of the eighteenth centuzy^-^the master of correot 
deportment^ the unimpeachable representatiTe of ther old school. 

tells us with a certain nakwU that he has been accused of 
describing an impossible diaraoter ; that Sir Charles is a man absolutely 
without a foult, or at least with foidts visible only on a most microscopio 
observation. In foct, the only foult to which Sir Charles himself pleads 
goilfyi in seven volumes, is that he once rather loses his temper. Two 
mfilanB tty to bully in his own house, and even draw their swords 
upon him. 8ir Charles so for forgets himself as to draw his own sword, 
disarm both of his opponents, and turn them out of doors. He cannot 
forgive himself, he says/ that he has been ** provoked by two such men to 
violate the sanctity of hia own house." His only excuse is, ** that there 
were two of them; and that tho* I drew, yet I had the command of myself so 
for as only to defend myself, when I mig^t have done with them what 1 
pleased." According to Bichardson, this venial offence is the worst blot on 
Sir Charles’s character. We certainly do not blame bim for the attempt 
to draw an ideidly perfect hero. It is a perfectly legitimate aim in fiction, 
and the only questian can be whether he has succeeded : for Bichardson's 
own commen^tion cannot be taken aa quite sufficient, neither can we 
quite accept the ingenioua artifice by whi^ all the aeoondazy characters 
pezfona as decoy-birds to attract our admiration. They do their very 
best to induce us to Join in their hymns of praise. ** Orandison," says a 
Roman Catholic bishop, ** were he one of ns, might expect canonisation.” 
** How," exclaims hia unde, after a conversation with his paragon of a 
nephew, ** how shall I bear my own littleness ? " A party of reprobates 
about town have a long dispute with him, endeavouring to force him into a 
dud. At the end of it one of them exclaims admiringly, ** Curse me, if 
I believe Siete is such another man in the world 1 " 1 never saw a 

hero till now," says another. had laiher have Sir C. Orandison for 
Btyfleisnd than iha greatest jj^oe on earth," says a third. had 

rather," replies his fieisnd, be Sir C. Orandison for this one past hour 
than the Great Mogul all my life." And the general oonclusum is, << irimt 
poor toads are we f " This man ahows us," as a lady dedaies, that 
gtM)dneiB and greatness are synonymous words ; " and when bis dster 
mortiea, the eomplafns that to brother ^has long made oU other men 
indiffinenl to to. Sueh an tofinita diflhienee I " Ih the evening, ' 
eeooiding to c us tom, she dances a minuet with her bridegrooni, but 
wldiipeM a friend tittt die would have performed better had itte danead 
with to brothar* 

The st w teto a, however, of the story itself is the Vest 
ttbr Chadec^e sdmMde qualities. The |dot is very simple. Be reaato 
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llitti Bjioa frm on attopi at a foroibla abdaetiim. Wm Bjtoq, 
to her friendf, \» the qa«aa of her (msi, aa4 if aimmgit womon 
vhai Bir Charles is amongst men. Of oonrse. they straightway W in 
lore. Sir jChsclss, however, shows symptoms of a singular reserve, which 
is at last explained: by the &ot that he is already half engaged to a noble 
lady, Clementina. He has promised in £iet to marry her if pertain 
objections on the seore of his conntry and religion can be sprmonnted. The 
interest lies chiefly in the varying inolinationa of the bslanee, aianenmment 
favoiuable to Miss Byron, and at another to the ** saint and sngri" 
Clementina. When Miss Byron thinks that Sir Charles will be bnnad in 
honour to many Clementina, she begins to pine ; ** sbe visUdy ftUi away ; 
and her fine complexion fades ; " her friends wat^ in silant levs every 
tom of her mild and patient eye, every change of her charming egnntenance; 
far they know too well to what to impute the malady whieh 1^ approached 
the best of hearts ; they know that the oiire cannot be within the art of the 
physician." When Clementina frars that the seraplas of her relatives will 
separate her from Sir Charles, she takes the still more decided step of 
going mad, and some of her madness would be very touching if it were 
not a tnfle too moch after the conventional pattern of mad women in 
novels and on the stage. Whilst these two ladies are breaking their 
hearte about Sir Charles, they do justice to each other’s merits ; Harriet 
will never be happy nnlees she knows that the admirable Clementina has 
reconciled herself to the loss of her adored ; when Clementina finds herself 
finally separated from her lover, she eincerely implores Sir Charlea to 
many her more fortunate rival. Never was there such a display of fins 
feeling and utter absence of jealoney. Meanwhile a lovely ward of Sir 
Charles finds it necessary to bar peace of mind to he sepsrsted from her 
gnardian ; and another beantifiil, bat rather less admirable, eetniUy 
follows him to EngUnd to persuade him to accept her hsiid. Foot lediee 
of them patterns of all phyaieal, moral, and intelleetual eieelleoee, 
ere hrssking their hearte ; and though they are so exeeUent, that they 
overcome their natural jealousy, they can eeareely look w^tm any other 
men efrer having known this niodel ^ ell hie eea. Indeed, efory woman 
who epproaebes him frUe deeperately in love with him, nnlees aha is hie 
meter or old enoui^ to be hie grandmother. The piotef thenov^depeode 
upon m ettesetion fsr the fkir sex whieh is appaientiy iimsistible ; end the 
men, if they em viriwme, rejim to lit admiringly ii his end 
see vicioiie rsthis abashed from hie prseenee, to entmet hie good adriee 
when they see upon them doathbede. 

AU thasiaeoeyeneuiilb. A noveiiat san make lua women frOl in Im 
with his hmm, m easily m$ with a atrohe of the pon, ho etn endow him 
with fi% frmeand n ywev^ or bestow npon him ovmy yiitne imdm h^^ 
BmtherhM he any d idh m i ty in npridng him the ineet dpim^ 

« giving him enriknnvmlloM ririi with the 

the ain of dwelling by inetantenaonaiy diasmeiog hja meat finmMaUo 
oppoandep llm md gpostiow ia, whettim 1^ 
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rate of all eone^vable Tirtues with a real human fionl, set him before nd 
ae a living and breathing reaUiy, and make ns feel that if we had known 
himy we too should have been ready to swell the foil choms of admiration. 
It Is rather more difficult to convey the impression which a perusal of his 
oorrespondence and conversation leaves upon an unprejudiced mind. Does 
Sir Charles, when we come to know him intimately — ^for with the ample 
materials provided, we really seem to know him — ^&irly support the 
ftTnmting burden thrown upon him ? Do we feel a certain disappointment 
when we meet the man whom all ladies love, and in whom every gentle- 
man confesses a superior nature ? 

There are two anecdotes about Sir Charles which seem to us to indicate 
his character better than any elaborate analysis. Voltaire, we know, 
ridiculed the proud English, who with the same scissors cut off the 
heads of their kings and the tails of their horses. To this last weakness 
Sir Charles was superior. His horses, says Miss Byron, *<are not docked ; 
their tails are only tied up when they are on the road.*' She would wish 
to find some ffiult with him, but as she forcibly says, if he be of opinion 
that the tails of these noble animals are not only a natural ornament, but 
of real nse to defend them from the vexations insects that in summer 
are so apt to annoy them, how &r from a dispraise is this humane 
consideration 1 " The other anecdote is of a different kind. When 
Sir Charles goes to church he does not, like some other gentlemen, bow 
low to the ladies of his acquaintance, and then to others of the gentiy. 
No 1 ** Sir Charles had first other devoirs to pay. He paid ns his second 
compliments." From these two exemplary actions we must infer his whole 
character. It should have been inscribed on his tombstone, ** He would 
not dock his horses’ tails." That is, the most trifling details of his 
conduct are regulated on the most serious considerationB. He is one of 
those solemn beings who can’t shave themselves without implicitly asserting 
a great moral principle. He finds sermons in his horses’ tails ; he could 
give an excellent reason for the quantity of lace on his coat, whidi was 
due, it seems, to a sentiment of filial reverence ; and he could not fix his 
hour for dinner without an eye to the reformation of society. In short, 
he was a prig of the first water ; self-consdouB to the last degree ; and so 
crammed with little moral aphorisms that they drop out of his mouth 
whenever he opens his lips. And then his religion is in admirable keeping. 
It is intimaiefy connected with the excellence of his deportment ; and is, in 
fiiet, merely the aj^lication of the laws of good sodefy to the loftiest wfiim 
of human duty. He pays his second compliments to Ids lady, and his first to 
the otgeet of his adoration. He very properly gives the precedence to the 
beiBg he profosses to adore— -but it is only a precedence. As he eanies hia 
folemnity into the pettiest trifles of lifo, so he considers religionB duties 
to he simpltr ^ important part of social etiquette. He would shrink 
fbom hhMq»hemy even more than tom keeping on his hat in the ptoaeom 
at laffies ; hut the respect which he owes in one case is of the tw m 
order with that due in the other; it is only a degree more impeiiaiii 
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We &el| indeedi 'a oertain a&otion for Sir Charles Grandison. He is 
pampons and oeremonions to an insoferable degree ; bnt there is really 
some troth jn bis suter’s assertion, that bis is the most delicate of human 
minds ; throngH the cumbrous formalities of his century, there shines a 
certain quickness and sensibility ; he even condescends to be lively after a 
stately fashion, and to indulge in a little *<raillying," only guarding himself 
rather too carefully against unbecoming levity. Indeed, though a man of 
the world at the present day would be as mu^ astonished at his ^borate 
manners as at his laced coat and sword, he would admit that Sir Charles 
was by no means wanting in tact ; his talk is weighted with more daborate 
formulfls than we care to employ, but it is good vigorous conversation in 
the main, and, if rather overlaid with sermonizing, can at times be really 
amusing. His religion is not of a very exalted character ; he rises to no 
sublime heights of emotion, and would simply be puzzled by the fervours 
or the doubts of a more modem generation. In short, it seems to 
be compounded of common sense, and a regard for decorum — and those 
are not bad things in their way, though not the highest. He is not a very 
ardent reformer ; he doubts whether the poor should be taught to read, 
and is very clear that evexy one should be made to know his station ; bnt 
still he talks with sense and moderation, and even gets so far as to suggest 
the necessity of reformatories. He is not very romantic, and displays an 
amount of self-command in judicially settling the claims of the v&rious 
ladies who are anxious to many him, which is almost comic ; ho is per- 
fectly ready to many the Italian lady, if she can surmount her religions 
scruples, though he is in love with Miss Byron ; and his mind is evidently 
in a pleasing state of equilibrium, so that he will be happy with either dear 
charmer. Indeed, for so ohivalrio a gentleman, his view of love and marriage 
is for less enthusiastio than we should now require. One of his benevolent 
actions, which throws all his admirers into fits of eulogy, is to provide one 
of his uncles with a wife. The gentleman is a peer, but has hitherto been 
of disreputable life. The lady, though of good fomily and education, is 
above thirty, and her fomily have lost their estate. The match of con- 
venience which Sir Charles patches up between them, has obvious pruden- 
tial recommendations ; and of course it turns out admirably. But one is 
rather puzzled to know what special merit Sir Charles can claim for 
bringing it to pass. 

Such a hero as this may be worthy and respectable, but is not a very 
exalted ideal. Neither do his oiroumstanoes increase, our interest. It 
would be rather a ourious e ubgect of inquiry why it should be so impossible 
to make a virtuous hero interesting in fiction. In real life, the men who 
do heroic actions aro cevtakhfy more attractive than the villa^ Damestio 
KffiBCtioii, patriotism, piefy, and other good qualities are pte a s ant to con* 
Opiate in the world ; why should they be so often an unqpeakaUe bore 
in novels 9 Friauoipally, no doubt, because our conc^on of a perfect 
nan is apt to bring the negative q^ties into too great prominence; ws 
ere asked to admire men because they have not passions^ot beeanse 
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ovenome them. But there are ibrther diffionltiee ; ibr example, in 
a hovel it is generally lo easy to see what is wrong and what is rig^t, the 
light-hand path brandies off so deddedly from the left, that we ghe a 
man little oredit for making the proper ehoioe. Still more it is diffiotdt to 
let ns soffieiently into a man's interior, to let ns see the stmgi^e and the 
self-sasviftee which onght to stir onr sympathies. We witness the victories, 
bnt it is hard to make ns feel the cost at which they are won. Now 
Bidiardson has, as we shall directly remark, overcome this diffionlfy to a 
great extent in Glarissa ; bnt in Sir Charles Grandison he has entirely 
shirked it ,* he has made everything too plain and easy for his hero. ** 1 
think I could be a good woman," says Becky Sharp, ** if I had five thou- 
sand a year," — and the histoiy of Sir Charles Grandison mig^t have 
snggested the remark. To be young, handsome, healthy, active, with a 
fine estate, and a grand oldhouse ; to be able, by your eloquence, to send 
a sinner into a fit (as Sir Charles does once) ; to be the object of a devoted 
passion from three or four amiable, accomplished, and beantifhl womens 
each of whom has a fine fortune, and onfy begs yon to throw yonr hand- 
kerdiief towards her, whilst she promises to bear no grudge if you throui 
it to her neighbour — all these are favourable conditions for virtue — 
especially if yon mean the virtues of being hospitable, generous, a good 
landlord and husband, and in eveiy walk of life thoroughly gentlemanlike 
in your behaviour. Bnt the whole design is rather too much in accordance 
with the device of enabling Sir Charles to avoid duds by having a mar- 
vellous trick of disanning his adversaries. ** What on earth is the use of 
my fighting with you," says King Fadella to Prince Gig^, if yen have 
got a fhiiy sword and a fidiy horse f " And what merit is there in winning 
the battle of life, when you have eveiy single dreumstance in your fevonr ? 
Poor old broken-down Colonel Newcome in the Greyfriars^ appeals with 
infinitely more feroe to our sympathies, than this prosperous young Sir 
Charles, rich with every gift the gods can give him, and of whom the 
most we can say is, that the possession of all those gifts, if it has made him 
rather pompous and self-consoious, has not made him close-fisted or hard- 
hearted. Bir Charles then represents a rather carnal ideal ; he suggests 
to us those well-fed, almost beefy, and corpulent angeli^ vdiom the 
coiemporaiy uchod of painters sometimes portray. No doubt thqy are 
angels, far they have wings and are seated in the clouds ; bnt there it 
nothing etheiiil in their whole nature. We have no love Ibr ; 

bnt a few hours on the eoluinn of St. Simon Stylites, or a temporary diet 
of locusts and wild faxmey, mig^t have purified Sir Charles's exuberant 
Uel^satudbeliaiL Pbr all this, he is not without a certain soKd meiit, 
the persons by whom he is suirounded^-^n whom we have not s paee te 
dwell-— have a large share of the vivecify whioh -r*— «s k the seel 
men and wamm of their time. Their talk may not be eqjual to that k 
Boswdl'f Jckmm: but it ia animated and amuaing, and they eoi^oee 

»gaIlM7al]^artnta,iiUdtiNmId look w«B in • Mlid nd-taMc nuriN 

«r tko Ooot^ OM. 
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We must, howevar, lem Sir Oharlei, to my a ibw wgrds upon that 
wlu^ is Biohardgon'a real maiteipieoe, and which, in ej^te of a foil diaic 
of the defedts we h^TC noticed in GrandieoB, will alwaye command the 
admiration of persons who have coorage enough to get thron^^ ei^t 
Tolmnes of correspondence. The characters of the littie world in which 
the reader will pass his time, are in some cases the same nho reappear in 
Orandison. The UtoIj Lady <3r. in the last, is merdy a new Tendon of 
Miss Howe in the former. Olarissa herself is Miss Byron under altered 
oiroomstanoes, and reoeiTes from her friends the same shower of snperla- 
tiTes, wheneTer they have occasion to touch upon her merits. Bidiardson's 
ideal lady is not at first sight more prepossessing than his gentleman. After 
Clarissa’s death, her friend Miss Howe writes a Rowing panegyric on her 
character. It will be enough to give the distribution of her time. To rest 
it seems she allotted six hours only. Her first three morning hours were 
devoted to study and to writing those terribly Toluminous letters which, as 
one would have thought, must have consumed a still longer period. !l^ 
hours more were given to domestic management, fbr, as Miss Howe 
explains, she was a perfect mistress of the four principal rules of arith- 
metic.” Five hours were spent in music, drawing, and needlework, this 
last especially, and in conversation with the venerable parson of the 
parish. Two hours she devoted to breakfast and dinner, and as it was hard 
to restrict herself to this allowance, she occasionally gave one hour more 
to dinner-time conversation. One hour more was spent in visiting the 
neighbouring poor, and the remaining four hours to supper and conver- 
sation. These periods, it seems, were not fixed for every day ; for she kept 
a kind of running account, and permitted herself to have an occasianal 
hoLday drawing upon the reserved fund of the four hours fr)r supper. 

Betting aside the feaifolly systematic nature of this arrangement, — the 
stem determination to live by rule and aystem, — it must be admitted that 
Miss Hariowe was what is called by ladies a very ** superior'' person. 
Bhe would have made an excellent housekeeper, or even a respectable 
governess. We feel a certain gratitude to her for devoting four hours 
to supper; and, indeed, Richardson's diaracters are always well cared 
fiw in the victualling department. They always take their solid three 
meals, with a liberal intercalation of dishes of tea and chocolate. 
Miss Hariowe, we must add, knew Latin, althou^^ her quotations of 
classied authors are generally taken Aram tranaktiotto. BEer successor, 
Miss Byron, was not allowed this accomplishmept, Richardson's doubts 
of its suitability to ladies having apparently gathered strenglli in the 
interval. Notwithstanding this one audaoions exeorsion into the regions 
ctf manly knowledge, Miss Barlowe 'appeals to as as, in foe main, a 
healthy, sensihle countiy gill of foe period, with sound sense, foe highest 
respect for decorum, and an exaggerated regard iot cOnstituied, eq^edalty 
paternal, aufoority. We cannot expect, from her, any ef foe euftneaka 
the kws of soeietycnstcmiaiywifo Cfooige fomd'i heroic M 
foB had changed pleeea wifo Meggie Tolliver, ahe would have aceepted 
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the sooieiy of ihe MW, on ths Flou iviih perfect contentment, respected 
all the fiunily of annts and uncles, and never repined against the tyranny 
of her broths Tom. She would have been conscious of no vague imagi- 
native yearnings, nor have beaten herself against the narrow bars of stolid 
custom. She would have laid up a vast store of linen, and walked thank- 
fully in the path chalked out for her. Certainly she would never have 
run away with Mr. Stephen Guest without tyranny of a much more 
tangible kind than that wMch acts only through the finer spiritual tissues. 
When Clarissa went off with Lovelace it was not because she had unsatisfied 
aspirations after a higher order of life, but because she had been looked up 
in her room, as a solitary prisoner, and her family had tried to force her 
into marriage with a man whom she had excellent reasons for hating and 
despising. 

Yet the long tragedy in which Clarissa is the victim is not the loss 
affecting because the torments are of an intelligible kind, and require no 
hig^y-strung sensibility to give them keenness. The heroine is first 
bullied and then deserted by her family, cut off from the friends who 
have a desire to help her, and handed over to the power of an unscr^ 
pulous libertine. When she dies of a broken heart, the most callous and 
prosaic of readers must feel that it is the only release possible for her. 
And in the gradual development of his plot, the slow accumulation of 
horrors upon the head of a virtuous victim, Richardson shows the power 
which places him in the front rank of novelists, and finds precisely the 
field in which his method is most effective and its drawbacks least 
annoying. In the first place, in spite of his enormous prolixity, the 
interest is throughout concentrated upon one figure. In Sir Charles 
Chrandison there are episodes meant to illustrate the virtues of the 
** next-to-divine man which have nothing to do with the main narrative. 
In Clariasa every subordinate plot, — and they abound* — ^bears imme- 
diately upon the central action of the story, and produces a constant 
alternation of hope and foreboding. The last volumes, indeed, are 
dragged out in a way which is injurious in several respects. Clarissa, 
to use Lord Chesterfield’s expression about himself, takes an uncon- 
scionable time about dying. But until the climax is reached, we see 
the clouds steadily gathering, and yet with an increasing hope that they 
may be suddenly deaied up. The only English novel which produces 
a similar effect, and impresses us with the sense of an inexorable fate, 
dowly but steadily approaching, is the Bride qf Lammermoor^m 
some rei^eets the best and most artistic of Scott’s novels. Superior 
as is Scott's art in certain directions, we scarcely feel the same interest 
in his diief characters, though there is the same unity of cemstmotion. 
We cannot Ibel fixr ^ Master of Bavenswood ihe epnpathy which 
darissa extorts. For in Clarissa’s profinind distress ^ lose si|^ of 
the narrow round of lespectabilitieB in whidi her earlkr life is passed; 
the petty ponq^oosness, the intense propriety which annoy us in Sir 
Charloe OrmuSeon disappear or become pathetic. When people are 
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djing of broken hearts, wo foi;get their little absnrditieB of oostnme. 
A more powerful note is sounded, and the little superficial absurdities 
are forgotten. We laugh at the first feminine description of her dress — 
a BrusseU-laee csp, with sky-blue ribbon, pale crimson coloured paduasoy, 
with cufis embroidered in a running pattern of violets and their leaves ; 
but we are more disposed to 017 (if many novels have not eahaustod all 
our powers of weeping) when we come to the final scene. ** One faded 
cheek rested upon the good woman’s bosom, the kindly warmth of which 
had overspread it with a feint but charming flush; the other paler and 
hollow, as if already iced over by death. Her hands, white as the lily, 
with her meandering veins more transparently blue than ever 1 had seen 
even hors, hanging lifelessly, one before her, the other grasped by the 
right hand of the kindly widow, whose tears bedewed the sweet face which 
her motherly bosom supported, though unfelt by the fair sleeper; and 
either insensibly to the good woman, or what she would not disturb her 
to wipe off or to change her posture. Her aspect was sweetly calm and 
serene ; and though she started now and then, yet her sleep seemed easy ; 
her breath indeed short and quick, but tolerably free, and not like that of 
a dying person.” Allowing for the queer grammar, this is surely a 
touching and simple picture, and suggests fhe existence of some true 
appreciation of nature even in that age of buckram and padding. The 
epistolary method, though it has its dangers, lends itself well to heighten 
our interest. Where the object is rather to appeal to our sympathies 
than to give elaborate analyses of character, or complicated narrativeB of 
incident, it is as well to let the persons speak for themselves. A hero 
cannot conveniently say, like Sir Charles Grondison, ** Bee how virtuous 
and bravo and modest 1 am;” nor is it easy to make a story clear when 
it has to be broken up and distributed amongst people speaking from 
different points of view ; it is hard to make the testimonies of the different 
witnesses fit into each other neatly. But a cry of agony can come from no 
other quarter so effectively as from the sufferer’s own mouth. Clarissa 
Harlowe is in feet one long lamentation, passing gradually from a tone 
of indignant complaint to one of despair, and rising at the end to Christian 
resignation. So prolonged a performance in every key of human misery 
is indeed painfal from its monotony ; and we may achnit that a limited 
selection from the ooirespondence, passing throng more rapid gradations, 
would be more effocUvo. We might be spared some of the elaborate 
speculations upon various phases of the affiur which pass away without 
any permanent effect. Biohardson seems to be scarcely content even 
with drawing his oharaioters as large as life; he wishes to apply a 
magni^ping-£^s. Yet, even in this incessant repetition there is a certain 
element of power. We are fiireed to drain every drop in the cup, and to 
appreciate every ingredient which adds bitterness to its flavour. We are 
annoyed and wearied at times ; but as we read we not only wonder at the 
number of variatioiia performed upon one tune, but feel that he has 
succeeded in thoron^y lorcuiig upon our minds, ly moessant h a mmeri ng, 
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fhe impmidon whidi he denres to prodaoe. If the blowi eve not ell ywy 
poweiftil, ee^ blow tells. There is something impressiTe in the intensity 
of purpose which keeps one end in Tiew throned so daboraie a process, 
and the alnll which forms such a mnltitadinouB Tariety of parts into one 
artistio whole. The proportions of this gigantic growth are preserved 
with a ddU which would be singular even in the normal scale ; a respect 
in which most giants, whether human or literary, are apt to break down. 

To make the story complete, the plot should haye been as effectively 
conceived as Clarissa herself, and the other riiaracters should be equally 
worthy of their position. Here there are certain drawbacks. The plot, 
it might easily be shown, is utterly incredible. Bichardson has the 
greatMt difficulty in preventing his heroine from escaping, and at times 
we must not look too closely for fear of detecting the flimsy nature of her 
imaginary (ffiains. There is, indeed, no reason for looking closely; so 
long as the situations bring out the desired sentiment, we may accept 
them for the nonce, without asking whether they could possibly have 
occurred. It is of more importance to judge of the consisteney of the 
chief agent in the persecution. Lovelace is by for the most ambitioim 
character that Richardson has attempted. To heap together a mass m 
virtues, and christen the result Clarissa Harlowe or Charles Grandison, is 
comparatively easy ; but it is a harder task to compose a villain, who 
shall be by nature a devil, and yet capable of imposing upon an angel. 
Some of Richardson's judicious critics declared that he must have been 
himself a man of vicious life or he could never have described a libertine 
BO vividly. This is one of the smart sayings whidi are obviously the 
proper thing to say, but which, notwithstanding, are little better than silly. 
Lovelace is evidently a fancy character— if we may use the expression. 
He bears not a single mark of being painted from life, and is formed hj 
the simple process of putting together the most brifliant qualities which 
his creator could devise to meet the occasion. We do not say that the 
result is pi^diologieally impossible; for it would be very rash to 
dogmatize on any such question. No one can say what strange 
of virtue and vice may have sufficient stability to hold toge^er during a 
journey throu^ this world. But it is plain that Lovelace is not a result 
of observation, but an almost fentastic mixture of qualities intended to fit 
Um for the difficult part he has to play. To exalt Clarissa, for example, 
Lovdace’a flunily are represented aa all along earnestly desirous of a 
marriage between them ; and Lovelace has every conceivable motive. 
Including the derire to avoid hanging, for agreeing to the His 

refhsal Is tmintdligible, and Richardson has to supply him with a reason 
BO absurd and so diabolioal that we cannot believe in it; it reminds us 
of Hamlet's okjeoting to killing his unde whilst at prayer^, on tiie ground 
that it would be senffing 1dm stra^d^t to heaven. But we 11117 , ^ ^ 
please, consider Hamkt's conceit as a mere pretext invented to eKonse 
his izresoliitlim to hhiiaelf ; whereas Lovelace apeculates ao long and so 
ssriondyi^tlM marriage, that we are hound to oondder hfe feifelehed 
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fognmmiitf m Binoere. And the BapfpoBitioB mikes his iridradiMsi 
gratmtoiu, if we belim in his sanity. LoTelaoe snfos, again, from ihs 
same nsoapaity wUeh ixjnres Sir Charles GTandison; as the rirtnoos 
hero has to be always eipatiatmg on his own Tirtoes, the Tieions hero 
has to boast of his own vioes ; it is tme that this is, in an artistie sense, 
the least repnlsWe habit of the two ; for it gtres reason for hating not a 
hero bnt a villain ; nnlnoldly it is also a reason for refosing to believa in 
his existence. The improbability of a thoroughpaced seonndral writing 
daily elaborate confessions of his criminality to a faend, oven when the 
friend condemns him, and expatiating upon atrocities that deserved 
banging, justifying his vices on principle, is rather too to be 

admissible. And by another odd ineonsistenoy, Lovehee is dese rib sd as 
being all the time a steady believer in eternal punisbinent and a rebuker 
of BcepticB — Richardson being apparently of ^nion that infidelity would 
be too bad to be introduced up<A .the stage, though a vioe sright be 
described in detail. A man who has broken through all moral laws 
might be allowed a little freethinking. We might add that Ijovelaee, in 
spite of the cleverness attributed to him, is really a most imbeeile 
schemer ; the first principle of a villain should be to tell as few ties as 
will serve his purpose ; but liovelaee invmits such elaborate and 
complicated plots, presenting so many chances of detection and intro- 
ducing BO many persons into hie secrets, that it is evident that in real 
life he would have broken down in a week. 

Granting the high improbability of Lovelace as a real living human 
being, it must be admitted that he has every merit but that of existence. 
The letters which he writes are the most animated in the volundnoos 
eorrespondenoe. The respectable domestio bid printer, who boasted of 
the perfect purity of his own life, seems to have tiirown himeelf with 
special g^sto into the oharacter of a heartlesa reprobate. He must have 
felt a certain piquancy in writing down the most atroeioiia sentunents in 
his own respeetable parlour. He would show that tha quiet humdrum 
old tradesman could be cm paper as iqirig^tly and andacions as the most 
profligate man about town. As quiet peo^ are apt to do, he probably 
exaggerated the enormities which each men would openty avow; )|te 
fenoied that the world beyond his little cirele was a wilderness of wild 
beasts who could gnash their teeth and show their daws after a ferrihty 
ostentatioiis feshion in their own demi; they doubtless gloated upon all 
tile innocent dieep whom they devoniud without any ehedow of 
retioenea. And ha had a fiW that, in their way* tb^ wane amusing 
mosstara too ; Lovdaee Is a lady’s villain as Orsn^aon li a Ibis's hsro; 
he is designed by a penna isnipeilaneed even in % obaevfetlm of vice. 
Indeed, he wunld eiaggivafe foe ehann a good dad saeimthan ftw 
We mast also adatit that when tha eld priptarwai put upsu hunftilo 
he could be vuiy livety indeed. I4>velsee, Ifoe everybody dsfe i« at times 
umnerdfiiltypr^; ha never laavm us to ggisiV aity detifl for omsstya^ 
but he is spirittd» daqnehl^ and a thmu#4y ftte gmfoiuafi aftar tha 
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ClhdsteEfield ^ype. Eidbardson leotnreB hb veiy Beriously on the e^il reBults 
ivhioli are sure to follow bad courseB ; but he eyidentlj holds in his heart, 
that, till the Nemesis descends, the libertmes are far the most amnsuig 
part of the world. In Sir Charles Ghrandison’s company, we should be 
treated to an intolerable deal of sennonizing, with an occasional descent 
into the regions of humour — but the humour is always admitted under 
protest. With LoTelace we might hear some very questionable morality, 
but there would be a neTer-ceasing flow of sparkling witiicisms. The 
devil’s advocate has the laugh distinctly on his side, whatever may bo 
said of the argument. Finally, we may say that Lovelace, if too obviously 
constructed to work the plot, certainly works it well. When we coolly 
dissect him and ask whether he could ever have existed, we may be forced 
to reply in the negative. But whilst we read we forget to criticize ; ho 
seems to possess more vitality than most living men ; he is so fbH of 
eloquent brag, and audacious sophistry, and unblushing impudence, that he 
fascinates ns as he is supposed to have bewildered Clarissa. The dragon 
who is to devour the maiden comes with all the flash and glitter and over- 
powering whirl of wings that can be desired. He seems to be irresistible^ 
we admire him and hate him, and some time elapses before we begin to 
suspect that he is merely a stage dragon, and not one of those who really 
walk this earth. 

To sum up, then, the results of our analysis, it seems clear that 
Bichardson was a man of true genius ; and we can distinguish the points 
of analogy between him and the French school, at first sight so distinct 
in their method, and who yet express so warm an admiration for his 
talents. His defects are obvious, and in largo degree due to his era. 
He knows, for example, nothing of the influence of Nature. There is 
scarcely throughout his books one description showing the power of 
appealing to emotions throu^ scenery claimed by every modem scribbler. 
In passing the Alps, the only remark which one of his characters has to 
make, beyond describing the horrible dangers of the Mont Cenis, is that 
*• every olject which hare presents itself is excessively miserable.” His 
ideal scenery is a large and convenient oountry-honse, situated in a 
spacious park,” with plenty of ** fine prospects,” wUch you are expected 
to view from a ** neat but plain villa, built in the rustic taste.” And his 
views of morality are as contracted as his taste in landscapes. The most 
distinetive artide of his creed is that children should have a reverence for 
their parents, which would be exaggerated in the slave of an Eastern 
despot. WeeanpardonOlaiissalbr refusing to die happy until her stupid 
and ill-tcaq»ered old frtber has revoked a curse which he bestowed upon 
her. But we cannot quite excuse Sir Oharles Orandison Ibr writing in 
&is dudiion to his dinuputable old parent, who has asked his consent to a 
certain fradfy anungsment in which he had a legal right to be consulted. 

** As fbr nyseilf,” he says, cannot have one oljeetion; but what 
am I in this oasef My Mae is whobtf ^7 other’s ; I also am his. The 
eonsidsrstioai he ghres me in this instance, confounds me. It binds me to 
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him in doable doty. It would look like taking advantage of it, ware I ao 
muoh aa to offer my humble opinion, unless he were pleased to oommand 
it firom me." 

Even m*of S^ebardson’s algeot lady-oonespondents was revdted by 
this exaggerated servility. But nazrow as "his vision might be in some 
directions, his genius is not the less genuine. He is a onxioas example 
of the power which a real artistio insight may exhibit under the most 
disadvantageous fbrms. To realise his chaiaoteristie power, we diould 
take one of the great French novelists whom we admire for the exquisite 
proportions of his story, the unity of the intarsst and the skill — so unlike 
our common English clumsiness — with which all details are duty sub- 
ordinated. He should have, too, the comparative weakness of French 
novelists, a defective perception of character, a certain unwillingness in 
art as in polities to allow individual peculiarities to interfere with the main 
flow of events ; for, admitting the great ezeellenoe of his minor perfonners, 
Itichardson'smost elid>orately designed characters are so artificial that they 
derive their interest from the events in which they play their parts, rather 
than give interest to them — little as he may have intended it. Than we 
must cause our imaginaiy Frenchman to transmigrate into the bod^ of a 
small, plump, weiddy printer of the eighteenth eentuzy. We may leave 
him a lair share of his vivacity, though eonsideirably narrowing his vim of 
life and morality ; but we must surround him with a eourt of silly women 
whose incessant flatteries must generate in him an unnatural propensity 
to twaddle. All the gosaipping propensities of his nature will ^w 
to nuhealthy luxuriance under this unnatural stimulant, and the fine 
edge of his wit will be somewhat dulled in the process. He will 
thus become capable of being a boze^a thing whioh is impossible to 
any unsophisticated Frenohinan. In this way we might obtain a literary 
product so anomalous in appearance as Claria$a — a story in which a most 
affecting situation is drawn with extrane power, and yet so overlaid with 
twaddle, so unmerdiully protracted and spun out as to be almost unreadable 
to the present generation. But to complete Biohaidson, we must inoeulate 
him with the propensities of another school ; we must give him a liberal 
share of the feminine sensitiveness and closeness of observation of which 
ESss Austen is the great example. And perhaps, to fill in the last details 
he ouf^t, in additum, to have a dash of the more unctuous and olGmsivo 
variety of the dissentiiig preacher— fbr we know not where else to look for 
the astonidung and often ungrammatioal fluency by which he is possessed, 
and which makes his best^aasages remind us of the marveUous malleabili^ 
of some pipoiouB metals. 
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LSTELLO hsA now beeoniA a rory 
dreaiy abode. Lord and Lady 
Onldnff had tidien their departure 
for Pang. Temple had gone up to 
town to try and manage an eKohaage, 
if by good Inek any one eoald be 
fennd to believe that Bogota was a 
desirable lesidenee, and a fine flald 
for budding diplomaeieB ; and none 
remained but STelly and Angnstos to 
relieve each other in watches beside 
their fiither's side-bed. 

Yoimg and Utile eiperieneed in 
liii as she was, Kelfy proved a gnat 
ecmdbrt and snppoit to bar bsether 
in these trying horn. At drsi he 
told her nothin of the doubts and 
lean that besot Use. In Uietthey 
had assuied no itapa mUen% 
palpable to convey. 

Zi was his dafly enslom to go ovwr the Man that eaA nonli^ 
and in a Ibw wor ds the vary ftwest ha eovild employ— aognakit 
IfeRk Oadnwood, fha Junior paihier, cf his Mur's pasesriovis sItAa, and 
pr ets st illfhti* hdng shle in ike sUghteot dagraa to oilnr a^r viswe or 
gridsneaaitetlMiooniectefniattsmofbisiBsss. Tlissa wonid now and 
tta Mig is|lil«i fa a teme that darned bow tittU 
asfadnM aM nishy nf the toMisiwtions of M hoBSs, and hflw^^ 
heswisesislsmiifa sdMI hhnsdf to Oetond BnshWgh^ fddinie. 

fa hkiedhatsd ^^ n ****^^ dNan basfaess maA nmu 

dtnhiinia the of fhe wNmb vIMk agMlMI 

a»flBl>,<yi* jMlwilHf wfattawy— ntt«nip> rf hit ytrt—r 
teipiawweMtjirtiiiMiii* 

.Om totiiw ewpMdy pmdta AngMrtM; 
iha dbMorify flfik \ij th. enridmt tnee in tt «f flw miMV 

«m • pungt iMefa ap 

11ni!>^]b. S^CagriTM dowai(giuB, tad thiitime fh. aBoai* 






'*1Ct Lou. tou au a mosil or oonmiT.' 
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X hb 0 oaia ttt lioto fo 

nnmiiwmiffltft yH yfe** m* ^ 1 m fepM^t 

«•!» |Mte to m<0i Iri» 0«Mi 0OMli W Am ii IM 0m to 
ladritiqniitff l(»rtrt l f»S ftDA^Am CokxDal Mm Ibitimate 

«ti9^ If X 00 004 IttitoA to eaB «|M jm to IlM 
fortadj^’*’ Ate xefinii&g to dilM iliMMiteriltemAitf 

tliA bter^* luui npoid tlio omoiiat 1 m fo liA^teiir hk the 
bmltj '*'lii> ippittrod idtOgriiMfl tfloA o0t Of opiritBi inMii^iiiQH)ri0^^!BdSI tho 
OoloMd the ttegotMtion 1 m 1vrokotem» aaAtet I niB 0tet»Wte.' ’* 
n# promM kte from Sodlip Bod not eone» MlBi0i|lMMio 
tdegMm, iiTiBg, ** I te I luitt m ind iptOk^HII pMfi X telrft Mr 
by Sateday, and be iviih yon on Sunday tnondng.*’ ^ 

•* Of oonrse he cannot aee papa^'* aaid ll«^ 3 r 9 flnntrtr mfliiQ rtitii^ly 
than erer insiato on perfect repose.** 

«« And it's Httle ironti hia Hfitile to makt the Mifit^*»«idd 

he dispiiitedly. 

PeriiapB heonl^ifints yonr sanetloB, yotaroeMmiM» to iOBteChin 0 
he thinks it iHse to do,'*<^-ste knowst** 

** Just so, Kelly $ 0 litlcnovajf All these ijM^iInluM ent^^ 
into to eonmrt thonsttlds Into tens of thOBMids Bate no wymp bUtj of 
mine. I See no oljectin snek wealth. The acenmnklte of what new 
spares one a moment hr its enjoyment, seems to me as Ibidish as the man 
who would pass bis life sealing a mountain to obtain a Tiew» and drop 
down of flitlgiie befere he had once eiidoyed It. Ton slid I, X tte it, 
would be satisfied with &r humbler fortune ? *' 

** You and I, Gusty," said die, laugbin^^ ^ atn thl ignoMe satonbers 
ofthisfemfly." 

Then here comes anotiber dhfictilly; Bedley wIB at cnee see Bwtl 
ham not slstted my ferther's confidence, asidlM wifibewyeantbosaheiit 
telling me of matters which have not hM entmsled to m ahM|y**’ 
**tehapsweanonlywoRyingQmrsstefeiiothaB 0 ,C^^ tehapa 
there are no aeerets ate aU; orglworBti oi 4 y those trade sesrsts whidi 
am grest niyteies hi theeooniing-hcM bat lucre no hteast for any not 
deep in apeealatlon.** 

^ If 1 oh^ thoi^jht sot ** 

«*BmyoaattteaiAeQofidmMhilik.O«tldlte take Urn iado your 
eoBSid f he will be back here to-tnoimr.** 

•«BcaMek,}M^, X do nd otimMiy dtdMt, hhn| X ote*»<y<hutI 
Ukehhttif* 

teMlilBi im, M iDfctrt tei« «ji # Hi « 

1m bx«^ lM4i|tenl, ot^ Mb iriMw* a* «Maii,t 
m«M b tt»U» Mtlr aa db k» ^ MtWMr !• MMrt 

*^A!l^llteiiSi awthMrteifefe KldXhM nol^M0|^ oA IMo 0ho 

M tf MnrW V ■» yte iMrH iM If !• MM mIM 
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Kd]j« thsre is not a comer ivithont its special diffionlly, and 1 Tcrily 
bdiere there nerer was a man less made to meet them than myself.” 

** rU take as mooh of the load as I haye strength for/’ said she, quietly. 

•< 1 know that ; 1 know it well, Nelly. 1 can scarcely say what I’d 
do without you now. Here comes the doctor. I'm yexy aniious to hear 
what he'll say this evening.” 

Bdton had made a long visit to the sick-room, and his look was ^ver 
than usual as he came down the stairs. His head is full of business ; 
he will give his brain no respite,” said he ; ” but for that, I’d not call his 
case hopeless. Would it not be possible to let him suppose that all the 
importimt matters which weig^ upon him were in safe hands and in good 
guidance?” 

Augustus shook his head doubtiugly 

** At least could he not be persuaded to suffer some one — ^yourself, for 
instance — to take the control of such affeirs as require prompt action till 
such time as he may be able to resume their management himself ? ” 

** 1 doubt it, doctor ; 1 doubt it much. Men who, like my father, have 
had to deal with vast and weighty interests, grow to feel that inexperienced 
people — of my own stamp, for instance — are but sorry substitutes in timo 
of difficulty ; and I have more than once heard him say, ’ I’d rather liBh 
the tiller and go below, than give over the helm to a bad steersman.' ” 

** I would begin,” continued the doctor, ** by forbidding him all access 
to his letters. You must have seen how nervous and excited he becomes 
as the hour of the post draws nigh. 1 think I shall take this responsibility 
on myself.” 

« 1 widi you would.” 

** He has given me in some degree the opportunity, for he has already 
admd when he mig^t have strength enough to dictate a letter, and I have 
replied that I would be guided by the state in which 1 may find him 
to-morrow for the answer. My impression is that what he calls a letter is 
in reality a will. Are you aware whether he has yet made one ? ” 

1 know nothing, absolutely nothing, of my father's affiurs.” 

«The next twelve hours ^ decide much,” said the doctor, as he 
moved away, and Augustus sat pondering alone over what he had said, 
and tiying to work out in his mind whether his father's secrets involved 
anything deeper and more serious than the comidications of business and 
the knotty combinations of weighty affeirs. 

Wearied out — for he had been up the greater part of the night — and 
fatigued, he fbU off at last into a h^vy rioep, firom which he was awoke 
by Ndly, who, gently leaning on his ihoulder, whiq^ered, << Mr. fiedley 
has come. Gusty ; he is at supper in the oak-parbur. I told him I thought 
you had gone to lie down for an hour, for 1 knew you were tired.” 

No, not tired, Ndty,” said he, arousing himself, half-ariuuned of bebg 
caught asleep* ** 1 eame in here to think, and I belbve^ dropped into a 
dose. What is he like, this Mr. Sedl^ ? What manner of man is he ?” 

«<He is small and grey, with a dig^ stoop, and a f&imal sort of 
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maimer. 1 don't like him. 1 mean hie manner eheoked and repelled 
me, and I was glad to get away from him." 

« My friher thinks hic^y of hie integrily, 1 know." 

** Yes, *1 am aware of that. He ie an excellent pereon^ I believe ; 
rather non-attraetive." 

•* Well," said he, with a half-sigh, « I'll go and see whether my impree- 
sion of him be the same as yours. Will you come in, Ndly ? " 

** Not unless you pardoulatly wish it," said she, gravely. 

“ No ; I make no point of it, Nelly. I'U see you again by-and-by." 

Augustus found Mr. Sedley over his wine. He had despatidied a hasty 
meal, and was engaged looking over a mass of papers and letters with 
which a black leather-bag at his side seemed to be filled. After a frw 
words of greeting, received by the visitor with a formal politeness, Augustus 
proceeded to explain how his father’s state precluded all questions of 
business, and that the injunctions of the doctor were positive on this head. 

« His mind is dear, however, isn't it ?" asked Sedley. 

<< Perfectly. He has never wandered, except in the few moments after 
sleep." 

** 1 take it, 1 shall be permitted to see him ? " 

** Certainly; if the doctor makes no objection, you shall." 

And possibly, too, I may be allowed to ask him a question or two ? 
Matters which 1 know he will bo well prepared to answer me." 

am not so confident about that. Within the last hour Doctor 
Bdton has declared perfect quiet, perfect repose, to be of the utmost 
importance to my father." 

Is it not possible, Mr. Bramloigh, that I may be able to contribute 
to this state by setting your father’s mind at rest, with reference to what 
may press very heavily on him ? " 

« That is more than I can answer," said Augustus, cautiously. 

Well," said Sedley, pushing back his chair from the table, ** if I am 
not permitted to see Colonel Bramleigh, I shall have made this journey for 
nothing — without, sir, that you will accede to occupy your father’s position, 
and give your sanction to a line of action ? " 

** Yon know my fether, Mr. Sedley, and I need not tell you how so 
presumptuous a step on my part might bo resented by him." 

« Under ordinary circumstances I am sure he would resent such 
interference, but here, in the present critical emergency, ho might feel — 
and not without reason, perhaps,— displeased at your want of decision." 

“ But when I tell you, Mr. Sedley, that I know' nothing of business, 
that I know no more of the diare list than I do of Sanscrit, that I never 
followed the rise and fell of the fimds, and am as ignorant of what 
influences the eidumges ns I am of what affects the tides ; when I have 
told you all this, you will, I am we, see that any opinion of mine must 
be utterly valuelms.** 

** I don't exactly know, Mr. Bramlei^, that I'd have selected you if 
I wanted a guide to a great iq^eenlation or a large investment ; but the 
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Imsiaeas whiAh has brought me down here is not of this nature. It is 
besides a question as to which, in the common course of events, jon might 
be obliged to determine what line you would adopt. After your father, 
yon are the head of this family, and I think it is time you should leani 
that you may be called upon to-morrow or next day to defend your right, 
not (^y to your property, but to your name." 

« For heaven's sake, what do you mean ? " 

** Be calm, sir, and grant me a patient hearing, and you shall hear the 
Buljeet on which I have come to obtain your father's opinion, and failing 
that, yours — ^for, as I have said, Mr. Bramleigh, a day or two more may 
make the case one fbr your own decision. And now, without entering 
into the history of the affair, I will simply say that an old claim against 
your fiither's entailed estates has been recently revived, and under 
circumstances of increased importance ; that I have been for some time 
back in negotiation to arrange this matter by a compromise, and with eveiy 
hope of success ; but that the negotiations have been unexpectedly broken 
off by the demands of the claimant-— demands so far above all calculation, 
and indeed I may say above all fiumess — ^that I have come over to ask 
whether your father ^ accede to them or accept the issue of the law 
to his right." 

Augustus sat like one stunned by a heavy blow, not utterly uncon- 
scious, but BO much overcome and so confhsed that he could not venture 
to utter a word. 

I see 1 have shocked you by my news, Mr. Bramleic^, but these are 
things not to be told by halves." 

« 1 know nothing (ff all this ; 1 never so much as heard of it," gaqied 
out Augustas. ** Tell me all that you know about it." 

** That would be a somewhat long story," said the ether, smiling, 
" but I can, in a short space, tell you enough to put the main facta before 
you, and enable you to see that the case is, with all its difficulties of proof, 
a veiy weighty and serious one, and not to be dismissed, as your father 
once opined, as the mere menace of a needy adventurer." 

With as much brevity as the narrative permitted, Sedley tdd the story 
of Psaeontal's claim. It was, he said, an dd demand revived ; but undw 
ciroumstances that showed that the claimant had won over adheients to 
his cause, and that some men with means to bring the case to trial had 
espoused his side. Fracontal's father, added he, was easity dealt with ; 
he was a vulgar Mow, of diseipatod habits and wastefiil ways ; but his 
taste ffir plot and mtrigue—very serious conspiracies too at times-^had 
so much invdvad him that he was seldom able to diow hitn— i# , ang uould 
odty resort to letter-writiiig to press his demands. In fmt, it was always 
hm lot to be in hiding on this shaige or that, and the pdiee of half Bun^ 
ware eager in poraoit of him. With a man eo deeply eompmunioed, ahnoet 
outlawed over the whole Continent, it was not difficult te treat, asid it 
happensd more than once that he was for yean without anythaig being 
heard of him ; and, in ffiot, it was dear that he only prefemd hk ehdm 
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ts a ineaas of xakiiig a litUo moD^, when all other means of obtaining 
gnpplieo had fiiuled him. Aft latft, newa of hie death arriyed— he died at 
Monte Yideo— and it waa bdieyed that he had new maixied, and eon- 
aeqnentty that hia okim, if it deeezred anoh a name, died with him. It 
waa only three ‘yeadii ago, that the demand waa reTnred, and this man, 
M. Anatole Praeontal aa he called himself, naing hk maternal name, 
appeared in the field aa the rightfiil owner of the Bramleic^ eatatea. 

** Now this man is a yeiy dilbrent sort of person from his father. He 
has been well educated, mixed much with the world, and has the manners 
and bearing of a gentleman. I haye not been able to learn mtach of his 
career ; but I know that he served as a lieutenant in a IVeneh hnaaar 
regiment, and subsequentlj held some sort of enq^oyment in Egypt He 
has never stooped to employ threat m menace, but frankfy appealed to the 
law to establish his claim, and hia solicitor, Edson, of Fnmiyal'a Inn, is 
one of the most respectable men in the profession." 

** You have seen this Monsieur Praeontal yourself f " 

** Yes. By a strange accident, I met him at your brother's, Oaptain 
Bramleigh's, breakfast-table. Th^ had been Mow-travellers, without 
the slightest suspicion on either side how eventful such a meeting might 
be. Your brother, of course, could know nothing of Pracontal's preten- 
sions ; but Praeontal, when he came to know with whom he had been 
travelling, must have questioned himself closely as to what mif^t have 
dropped from him inadvertently." 

Augustus leaned his head on his hand in deep thought, and finr several 
minutes was silent. At last he said, — **Give me your own opunen, 
Mr. Sedley — ^I don’t mean your opinion as a lawyer, relying on nice 
technical questions or minute points of law, but simply your judgment as 
a man of sound sense, and, above all, of such inte^ty as I know you to 
possess — and tell me what do you think of this daim f Is it— in one word, 
is it founded on right ? " 

Yon are asking too much of me, Mr. Bramlei^. First of all, you 
adk me to disassociate myself firom all the habits and instincts of my didly 
life, and give you an opinion on a matter of law, based on other rules of 
evidence than those which alone I suffer myself to be guided by. I only 
recognise one kind of right, that which the law declares and decrees." 

Is there not such a thing as a moral right? " 

« There may be ; but we are disputatious enough in this v^ld, with 
all our artificial aids to some fixify of judgment, and for heaven’s salm let 
us not soar up to the realms of mcHealify for our decisions, or we shall bid 
adieu to agreement for ever.” 

^’I'm not of your mind thiie, sir. IthSnk it is quite possible to een- 
caive a ease in which there eoeld be no dodbt on which dde iay the ri^ 
and not difficult to believe that there are men who would act, on convie- 
tion, to their own certain detriment." 

“ It’s a very hiogeM view of hpnanity, Mr. Bramlei^," said the 
lawyer, and he took a pinoh of snuff. “ 
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I am certain it is a jost one. At leaet, I thU go this &r to Bnetain 
my opinion. I will declare to yon here, that if the time should eTer 
oome that it may depend upon me to decide this matter, if I satisfy my 
mind that M. Pracontal’s claim be just and equitable— that, in fact, he is 
simply asking for his own— I'll not screen myself behind the law’s delays 
or its niceties ; I’ll not make it a question of the longest purse or the 
ablest advocate, but frankly admit that the property is his, and cede it 
to him.” 

** 1 have only one remark to make, Mr. Bramleigh, which is. Keep this 
determination strictly to yourself, and, above all things, do not acquaint 
Golond Bramlei^ with these opinions.” 

** 1 suspect that my frther is not a stranger to them,” said Augustus, 
reddening with shame and irritation together. 

“ It is therefore as well, sir, that there is no question of a compromise 
to lay before you. You are for strict justice and no favour.” 

** I repeat, Mr. Sedley, I am for him who has the ri^t.” 

« So am I,” quickly responded Sedley ; ** and we alone differ about 
the meaning of that word ; but let me ask another question. Are you 
aware that this claim extends to nearly everything you have in the wo:^ ; 
that the interest alone on tho debt would oerta^y swallow up all your 
funded property, and make a great inroad besides on your securities 
foreign Wds?” 

« 1 can well believe it,” said the other, moumfiilly. 

1 must say, sir,” said Sedley, as he rose and proceeded to thrust tho 
papers hurriedly into his bag, ^'tkat though 1 am highly impressed— very 
highly impressed, indeed, with the noble sentiments you have delivered on 
this occasion — sentiments, I am bound to admit, that a long professional 
career has never made me acquainted with till this day— yet, on the 
whole, Mr. Bramleigh, looking at the question with a view to its remote 
consequences, and speculating on what would result if such opinions as 
yours were to meet a general acceptance, I am bound to say I prefer the 
verdict of twelve men in a juiy-boz to the most impartial judgment of any 
individual breathing ; and 1 wish you a very good-night.” 

'What Mr. Sedley muttered to himself as he ascended the stairs, in 
what qiirit he canvassed the character of Mr. Augustus Bramleigh, the 
reader need not know ; and it is fully as well that our story does not 
require it should be recorded. One only remark, however, may be pre- 
served : it was said as he reached the door of his room, and apparently 
in a sort of summing up of all that had occurred to him, — « These creatures, 
with their cant about oonscienoe, don’t seem to know that this mischievons 
My would uiMettle half the estates in the island ; and there's not a man 
in ISngkmd would know what he was bom to till he had got his feth er in 
a madhouse.” 
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OHAFTEB ZXDC. 

Thi H6tbl Bbibtol. 

Ik a handsotave ‘apaiAment of the Hdtel Bristol at Paris sat Lord and Lady 
Gnldufi; at tea. They were in deep monining ; and thon^ they were 
perfectly alone, the room was splendidly li^d^ted, — htanohes of candles 
figuring on every console, and the glass lustre that hung firam the ceiling 
a blaze of wazlights. 

If Lord Culdnff looked older and more careworn than we have lately 
Been him, Marion seemed in higher bloom and beauty, and the bai^ty, 
half-defiant air which had, in a measure, spoiled the charm of her girlhood, 
sat with a sort of dignity on her features as a woman. 

Not a word was spoken on either side ; and from her look of intehse 
preoccupation, as she sat gazing on the broad hem of her handkerchief, it 
was evident that her thoughts were wandering fiur away from the place she 
was in. As they sat thus, the door was noiselessly opened by a servant 
in deep black, who, in a very subdued voice, said, ** The Duke de Castro, 
your Excellency.’* 

** 1 don’t receive," was the cold reply, and the man withdrew. In 
about a quarter of an hour after he reappeared, and in the same stealthy 
tone said, ** Madame la Oomtesse de Bcnneville begs die may have the 
honour *’ 

** Lady Culduff does not receive,’’ said his lordship sternly. 

** The countess has been very kind ; she has been here to inquire after 
me several times.’’ 

** She is a woman of intense curiosity," said he slowly. 

** I’d have said of great good nature." 

« And you’d have said perfectly wrong, madam. The woman is a 
political * intriguante,’ who only lives to unravel mysteries ; and the one 
that is now puzzling her is too much for her good manners." 

** I declare, my lord, that 1 do not follow you." 

I’m quite sure of that, madam. The sort of address Madame de 
Benneville boasts was not a quality that your life in Ireland was likely to 
make yon familiar with." 

« I’d beg you to remember, my lord," said she, angrily, that all my 
experiences of the world have not been derived from that side of tho 
Channel." 

*Tm cruel enough to say, madam, that I wirii they hadl There is 
nothing so difficult as unlearning." 

wish, my lord— I heartily wish— that you had made this discovery 
earlier." 

<< Madam," said he, dowty, and with much solemnity of maimer, •* I 
owe it to eadi of us to own that I had made what yon are pleased to call 
this 'discovery ’ while iherewas yet time toobviate its eonseqnenees. My 
^ory great admkatm had not blinded me as to certain peeuliarities. 
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let me call them, of maimer ; and if my vanity induced me to believe that 
1 ahould be able to correct theniy it ie my only error.” 

** I protest, my lord, if my temper Bostain mo under such insult as 
this, 1 ibink I might be acquitted of ill-breeding.*’ 

** 1 live in the hope, that such a charge wonld be impossible/* 

** 1 suppose you mean,” said she, with a sneezing smile, ** when I have 
tbken more lessons, — ^whmi I have completed the course of instruction you 
so courteously began with me yesterday ? ” 

« Precisely, madam, precisely. There are no heaven-bom courtiers. 
The graces of manner are as mu^ matter of acquirement as are the notes 
in music. A delicate organization has the same disadvantage in the one 
case that a fine ear has in the other. It substitutes an aptitude for what 
ought to be pure acquirement. The people udio are naturally well-man- 
nered are like the people who sing ear; and I need not say what an 
infliction are either.” 

« And you really think, my brd, that I may yet be able to enter a 
room and leave it with becoming grace and dignity 7 ” 

** You enter a room well, madam,” said he, with a judicial slowness. 

Now that you have subdued the triumphant I oljected to and assumed 
moze quietness, — ^the blended softness with reserve, — ^your approach is 
good, I should say, extremely good. To withdraw is, however, fox more 
difficult. To throw into the deforenoe of leave-taking, — for it is always a 
permission you seem to ask, — ^the tempered sorrow of departure with the 
sense of tasted eigoyment, to do this with ease and with elegance, and not 
a touch of the dramatic about it, ig a vezy high success ; and 1 grieve to 
say, madam,” added he, seriously, it is a sucoess not yet accorded you. 
Would you do me the great fovour to repeat our lesson of this morn- 
ing — 1 mean the curtsey with the two steps retiring, and then the slide ? ” 
« If you do not think me well-mannered, my lord, you must at least 
believe me vezy good-tempered,” said she, flushing. 

« Let me assure you, my lady, that to the latter quality 1 attach no import- 
ance whatever. Persons who respect themselves never visit peculiarities of 
temperament on othen. We have our infirmities of natuzc, as we have 
our maladies ; but we keep them for ourselves, or for our doctor. It is 
the triumph of the well-bred world to need nothing but good manners.” 

What charming people. I take it that heaven must be peopled with 
Iqsds-in-waitiqg.” 

** Let me observe to your ladyship that there is no greater *enorm£^ 
in manners than an epigram. Keep this smaaftness for eozrespondenee 
exclusively, abstain from it strictly in conversation.” 

‘ * I protest, my load, your lessons come so thick that I deipair of being 
able to profit by half of them. Meanwhile, if I am not committing 
foleoiam agamat good manness, I should like to say good-ni^” 

Lord Culdnff arose and walked to the door, to be fieady to open it as 
■he approached. Meanwhile, abe busied herself eollecting her fon and her 
roentWfo and Imr handkerchief, and a hook rim had been roadh^ 
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"fisAa'i Viiguiia beUer eome for these thiogs?" aeid hsi fniett j. 

•• Ohf eertauily/' replied die, drep^og them hnniedly on the table ; 
«rm alweji traaegressiiig ; bat I do hope, my lord, oith time, aaid irith 
that sinoere desire to learn that animates me, I may yet attain to at least 
so many of*the habits of your lordship's order as may enable me to escape 
censure." 

He smiled and bowed a oourteons conennence with the wish, bot did 
not speak. Thou^ her lip now trembled with indignation, and her chedc 
was flushed, she controlled her temper, and as she draw nigh the door 
dropped a low and most respectful curtsey. 

** Very nice, Tezy nice, indeed ; a thouf^, perhaps, too formal, — Imean 
for the occasion, — ^but in admirable taste. Your ladyship is graee itself." 

My lord, you ore a model of courte^." 

« I cannot eyen attempt to conyey what pleasure your words give me," 
said he, pressing her hand to his heart and bowing low. Meanwhile, wilh 
a darkening brow and a look of haUghfy defianee, she swept past him and 
left the room. 

Isn't Marion well ?" said Temple Bramleigh, as he entered a fow 
nunutoB later ; ** her maid told me she had gone to her room." 

Quite well : a little fogged, perhaps, by a day of yisitiag ; nothing 
beyond that. You haye been dining at Uie Embassy ? Whom had you 
there?" 

A fomily party and a fow of the smaller diplomacies." 

** To be sure. It was FViday. Any news stirring ? " 

** Nothing whateyer." 

« Does Bartleton talk of retiring still ? 

** Yes. He says he is sick of sending in his demand for retirement. 
That they always say, < We can't spare you; you must hold on a little 
longer. If you go out now, there's Bailey and Hammersmith, and half-a- 
dozen others will come insisting on adyancement.' " 

<« Didn't he say Oulduff too ? eh, didn't he ? " said the old lord, with 
a wicked twinkle of the eye. 

« I'm not sure he didn't," said Temple, blushing. 

“He did, air, and he said more — he said. Bather than see Cnldnff here, 
I'd stay on and serye these twenty years." 

“ 1 didn't hear him say that, eortainiy." 

“ No, sir, perhaps not, but he said it to himself, as sure as I stand 
here. There isn’t a country in Europe — I say it adyisedly— where 
inteUeot— ‘1 mean superior intsUeoi— ss so perristenily persecuted es hr 
Eng^d. I don't wuni my enemy to haye any heaner vdsfortuna than 
to be bom a man of bndfoi ind a Briton I Onoe that it’s known that you 
■fond ahoya y«wr folbwHPMa, the whole world is arrayed against you. 

^hat hitler tfaiA he whd now speaks to you ? Baife 1 orer 
hesu flu^ghfun the M mraarn eenVtetion f Eyen Geet^s OaBnmg<*-4bom 
whom one mi|^ haye expected better - eyen he used to say, * How will 
Guldug imme^ tfast esmknissiii truety with the Haase Townis ' ho now 
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got o<wil^«h»a«wi Yog m > yonng fellow entoting Into ioa 

gh»ygaftTO4gCo<HiBfd Always be iniisrkxr to ilifiinaByraa^ 
timebtigg, i& oenlMtwilih Outbid bitt, cnilgoek^ oreneae^ 

M aem Ibiget t» luln him beliere he knows moie of the game than 
yaw Ao. If you have any sneeess orer him, asoiibe it to * luek,’ mm 
* look.’ !Che most envious of map will foigive * luck/ all the moie if they 
dsagisa the fiUAw who has profited by it. Thmfixre, I say« if the 
iwtefiaatual standaiA of your rival is only four feet, take care that with 
your tallest heels on, yon don’t stand above three feet eleven I No harm 
if only three ten and a halfi" •« 

The little applauding ha 1 ha 1 hal with which his lorddiip ended, was 
feintly ohomsBed by the seeietaiy. 

** And what is your news from home ; you’ve had letters, haven’t you ? 

*<TeB. Augustus writes me in great eonfruion. Th^ have not found 
the will, and th^ begin to fear that the very informal somp of paper 1 
already mentioned is all that represents one.” 

'^What! do you mean that memorandum stating that your fether 
bogneathed all he had to Angusto, and trusted he would make a suitable 
provision for his brothers and sisters?” 

•* Tes; that is all that has been found. Augustus says in his last lettfoi 
my poor fether would seem to have been most painfrilly afleoted fin some 
time back by aclaim put forward to the title of all his landed proper^, by a 
person assuiniTig to be the heir of nygrandfether, and this claim is actually 
about to be asserted at law. The weight of Ihis charge and all its conse- 
quent publicity and exposure appear to have crushed him for some months 
before his death, and he had made great efforts to eflEBct a compromise.” 

A long, low, idaintive whistle from Lord Culdnff arrested Temple’s 
speedi, ai^ for a few seconds there was a dead silence in the room. 

« This, then, would have left you all mined— di ? ” asked Culduff, 
after a pause. 

1 don’t exactly see to what extent we should have been liable, — 
whether only the estated property, or also all funded monies.” 

•« Eveiything ; every stick and stone ; every scrip and debenture, yon 
may swear. The rental of the estates fo years back would have to be 
aoconnted for— with mterest.” 

** Bed^y does not say so,” said Temj^e, in a tone of eonsideiible 
iixslstion. 

^ These feObws never do ; they always im|dy there is a gune to he 
^b^ed, en ism to be wuted for, else their oceupetioD were gone* Hew 
mnsh Att ihfe story was known to your sister Marion 

NatOwr die nor any of us ever sadpecM ft.'* 
ah^ the same thing,” said the viscounty as he erne epii 
seHM his wig bsfeie ths <'*The ssme epiMMie gset eg wpiliin 
teafisrww* 

Inan^anAMsmwwaykthsiBotai^ ' .a 

Yew isqiri^svMt tbit ^ 
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«< Which turns out not to have been his/* replied he, with a grin. 

** You are going too fast, my Jord, faster than judge and jury. Bedley 
never took a very serious view of this claim, and he only concurred in the 
attempt to'comproznise it out of deference to my father's dislike to public 
scandal.” 

<< And a very wise antipathy it was, I must say. No gentleman ever 
consulted his self-respect by inviting the world to criticize his private 
afiiiirs. And how does this pleasing incident stand now ? In which act 
of the drama are wo at this moment ? Is there an action at law or are 
w’c in the stage of compromise ? ” 

** This is what Augustus says,” said Temple, taking the letter from 
liis pocket and reading : “ * Sedley thinks that a handsome offer of a sum 
down, — say twenty thousand pounds, — ^might possibly bo accepted ; but to 
meet this would require a united effort by all of us. Would Lord Culduff 
be disposed to accept his share in this liability ? Would he, I mean, be 
willing to devote a portion of Marion's fortune to this object, seeing that he 
is now one of us ? I have engaged Gutbill to go over to Paris and confer 
with him, and he will probably arrive there by Tuesday. Nelly has placed 
at my disposal the only sum over which she has exclusive control, — ^it is 
but two thousand pounds. As for Jack, matters have gone very ill with 
him, and rather than accept a court-martial, he has thrown up his com- 
mission and left the service. We are expecting him here to-night, but 
only to say good-by, as he sails for China on Thursday.' ” 

Lord Culduff walked quietly towards the chimney-pieco as Temple 
concluded, and took up a small tobacco-box of chased silver, from which 
ho proceeded to manufacture a cigarette — a process on which he displayed 
considerable skill and patience ; having lighted which, and taken a couple 
of puffs, ho said, ** You’ll have to go to Bogota, Temple, that’s clear.” 

“ Go to Bogota I I declare I don’t see why.” 

** Yes ; you’ll have to go ; every man has to toke his turn of some 
objectionable post, his Gaboon and yellow-fever days. I myself passed a 
year at Btuttgard. The Bramleighs are now events of the past. There’s 
no use in fighting against these things. They were, and they are not, 
that's the whole story. It’s very hard on every one, especially hard upon 
me, Beverses in life sit easily enough on the class that famishes adven- 
turers, but in my condition there are no adventurers. You and others like 
you descend to the ranks, and nobody thinka the worse of you. We, — we 
cannot I that’s the pull you have. We ore bom with our epaulettes, and 
wo must wear them till we die.” 

** It does not seem a very logical consequence, notwithstanding, to me, 
that because my brother may have to defend his title to his estate, that I 
must accept a post that is highly distasteful to me.” 

** And yet it is the direct consequence. Will you do me the favour to 
touch that bell. 1 diould like some daret-cup. The fact is, we all of us 
take too little out of our prosperity ! Where we err is, we experiment on 
good fortune: now we diouldn't do that, we diould realize* You for 
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instance ought to hayo made your * running ' while your father was enter- 
taining all the world in Belgrayia. The people couldn’t have ignored 
you, and dined with him; at least, you need not have let them.” 

So that your lordship already looks upon us, as bygones, as things 
of the past?” 

1 am forced to take this very disagreeable view. WiU you try that 
cup ? it is scarcely iced enough for my liking. Have you remarked that they 
never make cup properly in a hotel ? The clubs alone have the secret.” 

** I suppose you will confer with Cutbill before you return an answer 
to Augustus ? ” said Temple stiffly. 

** 1 may — ^that is, I may listen to what that very plausible but not very 
polished individual has to say, before I frame the exact terms of my reply. 
We are all of us, so to say, dans les manvais drapa. Von are going where 
yon hate to go, and I, who really should have had no share in this general 
disaster, have taken my ticket in the lottery when the last prize has just 
been paid over the counter.” 

“ It is very hard on you indeed,” said the other scornfully. 

** Kothing less than your sympathy would make it endurable,” and as 
he spoke he lighted a bed-room candle and moved towards the do%r. 
** Don’t tell them at F. 0. that yon are going out unwillingly, or they’ll 
keep you there. Trust to some irregularity when you ore there, to get 
recalled, and be injured. If a man can only be injured and brought before 
the House, it’s worth ten years’ active service to him. The first time I was 
iiyiired I was made secretary of embassy. The second gave me my 
K. C. B., and I look to my next misfortune for the Grand Cross. Good- 
by. Don’t take the yellow-fever, don’t marry a squaw.” And with a grace- 
ful move of the hand he motioned on adieu, and disappeared. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

On the Hoad. 

L’Estbanoe and his sister were on their way to Italy. The curate had been 
appointed to the church at Albano, and he was proceeding to his destination 
with as much happiness as is permitted to a man who, with a very humble 
opinion of himself, feels called on to, assume a position of some importance. 

Wishing, partly from motives of enjoyment, partly from economy, to 
avoid the route most frequented by travellers, they had taken the road 
through Zurich and the valley of the upper Rhine, and had now reached 
the little village of Dombim in the Yorarlberg — a spot of singular beauty, 
in the midst of a completely pastoral country. Hi gh mountains, snow- 
capped above, pine-clad lower down, descended by grassy slopes into 
rich pasture-lands, traversed by innumerable streams, and dotted over with 
those cottages of framed wood, which, with their ornamented gables and 
quaint galleries, are the most picturesque peasant-houses in existence. 
Beautiful cattle covered the hills, their tinkling bells nngmg out in the 
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clear air, and blending their tones with the oeaseleea flow of fidling water, 
imparting just that amonnt of sound that relieved the solemn character of 
the scene, apd gave it vitality. 

Day after day found our two travellers still lingering here. There was 
a charm in the spot, which each felt, without confessing it to the other, 
and it was already the fourth evening of their sojourn as they were sitting 
by the side of a little rivulet, watching the dipping flies along the stream, 
that Julia said, suddenly, — 

** You’d like to live yom life here, George ; isn’t that so ? " 

« What makes you think so, Julia 9 ” said he, colouring slightly as 
ho spoke. 

** First tell mo if I have not read you aright ? You like this quiet 
di enmy landscape. You want no other changes than in the varying effects 
of cloud, and shadow, and mist ; and you’d like to think this a little haven 
against the storms and shipwrecks of life ? ” 

An<l if 1 really did think all this, would my choice of an existence be 
a very bad one, Julia ? ” 

No. Not if one could ensure the same frame of mind in which first 
he tasted the enjoyment. I, for instance, like what is called the world 
ver}' much. I like society, life, and gaiety. I like the attentions, I like 
the flatteries one meets with, but if I could be always as happy, always as 
tranquil as we have felt since we came here, I’d be quite willing to sign a 
bond to live and die hero.” 

** 8o that you mean our present enjoyment of the place could not last ? ” 

** I am sm’e it could not. I am sure a great deal of the pleasure we 
now feel is in the relief of escaping from the turmoil and bustle of a world 
that we don’t belong to. The first sense of this relief is repose, the next 
would bo ennui.” 

I don’t agree with you, Julia. There is a calm acceptance of a 
bumble lot in life, quite apart from ennui.” 

** Don't believe it. There is no such philosophy. A great part of 
your happiness here is in the fact that you can afford to live hero. Oh, 
hold up your hands, and be horrified. It is very shocking to have a sister 
who will say such vulgar things, but I watched you, George, after you paid 
the bill this morning, and 1 marked the delighted smile inwMch you 
pointed out some effect of light on the * Bentis,’ and I said to myself, * It 
is the landlord has touched up the landscape.’ ” 

“ I dedare, Julia, you make me angry. Why will you say sudi thmgs ? ” 

“ Why are we so poor, George ? Tell me that, brother mine. Why 
are we so poor ? ” 

There are hundreds as poor ; thousands poorer.” 

** Perhaps they don’t core, don’t fret about it, don’t dwell on all the 
tiungs they are debaived from, don’t want this or that appliance to mako 
life easier. Now look there, what a difference in one's existence to travel 
that way.” 

As she spoke, die pointed to a travelling carriage which swept over the 

6—2 
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bridge, with all the speed of four posters, and, with all tho clatter of cracking 
whips and sounding horns, made for the inn of tho village. 

** How few travel with post now, in those days of railroad,” said he, 
not sorry to turn tho conversation into another channel. 

** I hope they are going on. I trust thoy’ll not stop hero. Wo have 
been the great folk of tho place up to this, but you’ll see how completely 
the courier or the femme-do-chambro will eclipse us now," said she, 
rising. ** Let us go back, or perhaps they’ll give our very rooms away.” 

** How can you bo so silly, Julia ? ” 

** All because we ore poor, George. Lot me bo rich, and you'll bo 
surprised, not only how generous 1 shall bo, but how disposed to think 
well of every one. Poverty is the very mother of distrust.” 

“ I never heard you rail at our narrow fortune like this before.” 

** Don’t bo angry with me, dear George, and I’ll make a confession to 
yon. I was not thinking of ourselves, nor of our humble lot all this while ; 
it was a letter I got this morning from Nelly Bramleigh was miming in my 
mind. It has never been out of my thoughts since I received it.” 

“ You never told me of this.” 

“ No. She begged mo not to speak of it ; and I meant to have obeyed 
her, but my temper has betrayed me. What Nolly said was, < Don’t toll 
your brother about these things till he con hear tho whole story, which 
Augustus will write to him as soon as ho is able. ’ ” 

** What does she allude to ? ” 

“ They are ruined — actually ruined.” 

** The Bromleighs — ^the rich Bramleighs ? ” 

** Just BO. They were worth millions — at least they thought so— a 
few weeks back, and now they have next to nothing.” 

** This has come of over-speculation.” 

** No. Nothing of tho kind. It is a claimant to the estate has arisen, 
an heir whose rights take precedence of their father's ; in fact, tho grand- 
father had been privately married early in life, and had a son of whom 
nothing was hoard for years, but who married and left a boy, who, on attain- 
ing manhood, preferred his claim to the property. All this mysterious 
claim was well known to Colonel Bramleigh ; indeed, it would appear that 
for years he was engaged in negotiations with this man’s lawyers, some- 
times defiantly challenging an appeal to the law, and sometimes entertoin- 
ing prqjects of compromise. The correspondence was very lengthy, and, 
firom ite nature, must have weighed heavily on the Colonel’s mind and 
spirits, and ended, as Nelly suspects, by breaking up his health. 

It was almost the very first news that met Augustus on his accession 
to his forhine, and so stunned was he that he wrote to Mr. Sedley to say, 
— * I have such perfect reliance on both your integrity and abiHiy, that if 
you assure me this claim is well-founded and this demand a just one, I 
will not contest it.* He added , — * I am not afraid of poverty, but a public 
shame and a scandal would be my death.’ ” 

** Just what I should expect from him. What did Bedley say ? " 
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<< He didn’t saj he was exactly a fool, but something yery like it ; and 
he told him, too, that though he might make yoiy light of his own rights, 
he eould not presume to barter away those of others ; and, last of all, he 
added, what* he knew would have its weight with Augustus, that, had his 
father lived,. he nieant to have compromised this claim. Not that he 
regarded it either as well-founded or formidable, but simply as a means of 
avoiding a very unpleasant publicity. This last intimation had its effect, 
and Augustus permitted Sedley to treat. Sedley at once addressed him- 
self to Temple — Jack was not to bo found^and to Lord Gulduff, to learn 
what share they wore disposed to take in such an arrangement. As 
Augustus offered to bind himself never to marry, and to make a will 
dividing the estate equally amongst his brothers and sisters. Lord Gulduff 
and Temple quite approved of this determination, but held that they were 
not called upon to take any portion of the burden of the compromise. 

« Augustus would seem to have been so indignant at this conduct, 
that ho wrote to Sedley to put him at once in direct communication with 
the claimant. Bodley saw by the terms of the letter how much of it was 
dictated by passion and offended pride, evaded the demand, and pretended 
that on arrangement was actually pending, and, if uninterfered with, sure 
to be completed. To this Augustus replied — ^for Nelly has sent me a 
copy of his very words — * Be it so. Make such a settlement as yon, in 
your capacity of my lawyer, deem best for my interests. For my own 
part, 1 will not live in a house, nor receive the rents of an estate, my 
rights to which the law may possibly decide against me. Till, then, the 
matter be determined either way, I and my sister Eleanor, who is like- 
minded with me in this affair, will go where we can live at least cost, 
decided, so soon as may be, to have this issue determined, and Costello 
become the possession of him who rightfully owns it.’ 

On the evening of the day he wrote this they left Gastello. They 
only stopped a night in Dublin, and left next morning for the Continent. 
Nelly’s letter is dated from Ostend. She says she does not know where 
they are going, and is averse to anything like importuning her brother by 
even a question. She promises to write soon again, however, and tell me 
all about their plans. They are travelling without a servant, and, so fax 
as she knows, with very litUe money. Poor Nelly 1 she bears up nobly, 
but the terrible reverse of condition, and the privations she is hourly 
confronted with, are clearly preying upon her.'* 

** YThat a change ! Just to think of them a few months back. It was 
a princely household.” 

** Just what Nelly says. * It is complete overthrow ; and if 1 am not 
stunned by the reverse, it is because all my sympathies are engaged for 
poor < Gusty,' who is doing his best to bear up well. As fi>r myself, I 
never knew how helpless 1 was till I tried to pack my trunk. 1 suppose 
time will soften down many things that are now somewhat hard to bear ; 
but for the moment 1 am impatient and irritable ; and it is only the sight 
of my dear brother-HK> calm, so manly, and so dignified in his sorrow — 
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that obligoB mo to forget my selfish grief and compose myself as I 

OU^t.* " 

Ab they thus talked, they arrived at the door of the inn, where the 
landlord met them, with the request that the two gentlemen who had 
arrived by extra-post, and who could not find horses to proceed on their 
journey, might be permitted to share the one sitting-room the house con- 
tained, and which was at present occupied by the L’Estranges. 

** Let us sup in your room, George," whispered Julia, and passed on 
into the bouse. L'Estrange gave orders to send the supper to his room, 
and told the landlord that the salon was at his guests’ disposal. 

About two hours later, as the curate and his sister sat at the open 
window, silently oi\joying the delicious softness of a stany night, they were 
startled by the loud talking of persons so near as to seem almost in the 
room with them. 

** English — ^I’ll be sworn they are 1 ’’ said one. ** That instinctive dread 
of a stranger pertains only to our people. How could it have interfered 
with their coii^ort, that we sat and eat our meal in this comer 

« The landlord says they are young, and the woman pretty. That may 
explain something. Your countrymen, Philip, are the most jealous racg in 
Europe." 

L'Estronge coughed here three or four times, to apprise his neighbours 
that they wore within earshot of others. 

listen to that cough," cried the first speaker. That was palpably 
feigned. It was meant to say, Don’t talk so loud." 

always grow more indiscreet under such provocation," said the 
other, whose words were slightly tinged with a foreign accent. 

A meny laugh burst from Julia at this speech, which the others joined 
in by very impulse. 

suspect," said the first speaker, “we might as well have occupied 
the same room, seeing in what close proximity we stand to each other." 

<*1 think it would bo as well to go to your room, Julia," said George, 
in a low voice. ** It is getting late, besides." 

** I believe you are right, George. I will say good-night." 

The last words appeared to have caught the ears of the strangers, who 
exclaimed together, ** Good-night, good-night;" and he with the foreign 
aoeent began to hum, in a very sweet tenor voice, ** Buona sera, buona 
notte, buona sera ; " which Julia would fain have listened to, but George 
hurried her away, and closed the door. 

** There is the end of that episode," said the foreign voice. ** Le Mari 
Jaloux has had enou|^ of us. Your women in England are taught never 
to play with fibre." 

1 mi^t reply that yours are all pyrotechnists," said the other, with 
alani^. 

The clatter of plates and the jin^^ of glasses, as the waiter laid the 
table lor supper, drowned their voices, and L’Estrange dropped off asleep 
soon after. A hearty hurst of laughter at last aroused him. It came 
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from the adjoining room, where the strangers were still at table, thonc^ it 
was now nigh daybroak. 

** Yos,” said he of the foreign accent, ** 1 must confess it. I never 
made a lucky hit in my life without the ungrateful thought of how much 
luckier it might hm been." 

<< It is your Italian blood has given you that temperament." 

** 1 knew you'd say so, Philip ; before my speech was well out, 1 
fell the reply you'd make me. But let me tell you that you English are not 
a whit more thankful to fortune than we are ; but in your matter-of-fact 
way you accept a benefit as your just due, while we, more conscious of 
our doservings, always feel that no rocompence fully equalled what we 
morited. And so is it that ever since that morning at Fumival’s Inn, I 
k(Jop on asking myself, Why twenty thousand ? Why not for^ — ^why not 
forty ? ” 

*‘l was quite prepared for all this. I think I saw the reaction 
bcgiiiiiiug as you signed the paper." 

No, there you wrong mo, Philip. I wrote boldly, like a man who 
fi>U that he was making a groat resolve, and could stand by it. You’d 
never guess when what you have called * the reaction ' set in." 

I am curious to know when that was." 

** I’ll toll you. You remember our visit to Castello. You thought it 
n strange caprice of mine to ask the lawyer whether, now that all was 
filially settled between us, I might bo permitted to see the house — ^which, 
us the family had left, could bo done without any unpleasantness. I 
believe my request amused him as much as it did you ; he thought it a 
strange caprice, but ho saw no reason to refuse it, and I saw smiled as ho 
sat down to write the note to the housekeeper. 1 have no doubt that ho 
thought, < It is a gambler's whim ; he wants to see the stake he played for, 
and what he might perhaps have won had ho had courage to play out tho 
game.’ You certainly took that view of it.” 

Tho other muttered something like a half assent, and the former 
speaker continued : ** And you were both of you wrong. I wanted to see 
tho finished picture of which I possessed the sketch — ^the beautiful Flora — 
whoso original was my grandmother. 1 cannot toll you the intense longing 
I had to see the features that pertained to one who belonged to me ; a 
man must be as utterly desolate as I am, to comprehend the craving I felt 
to have something — anything that might stand to me in place of family. 
It was this led me to Gastello, and it was this that made me, when I 
crossed the threshold, indifferent to all the splendours of the place, and 
only occupied with one thought, one wish — ^to see the froscos in the 
Octagon Tower, — ^poor old Giacomo's great work, — ^the picture of his 
beautiful daughter. And was she not beautiful ? I ask yoU, Philip, hod 
Baphaol himself over such a model for sweetness of ezprossion ? Come, 
come. You were just as wild as myself in your enthusiasm as you stood 
before her ; and it was only by a silly jest that you could repress the 
agitation you wero so ashamod of." 
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** 1 remember I told you that the family had terribly degenerated eince 
her day.” 

« And yet you tried to trace a likencBS between us.” 

“ You won’t say that I succeeded,” said he, with a laugh. 

** It was then as 1 stood there gazing on her, thinking of her sad 
story, that I bethought mo what an ignoble part it was I played to com- 
promise the rights that she had won, and how unworthy 1 was to bo the 
descendant of the beautiful Enrichotta.” 

You are about the only man I ever met who was in love with his 
grandmother.” 

Call it how you like, her lovely face has never loft me since I saw 
it there.” 

“And yet your regret implies that you are only son-y not to have 
made a better bargain.” 

“ No, Philip : my regret is not to have stood out for terms that must 
have been refused me ; I wish 1 had asked for the * impossible.’ 1 tried 
to make a laughing matter of it when 1 began, but I cannot — cannot. 
I have got the feeling that I have been selling my birthright.” 

“ And you regret that the mess of pottage has not boon bigger.” ^ 

“ There’s the impossibility in making a friend of an Englishman ! It 
is the sordid side of eveiything he will insist on turning uppermost. Had 
I told a Frenchman what I have told you, he would have lent mo his 
whole heart in sympathy.” 

“ To bo sure he would. He would have accepted fdl that stupid sen- 
timentality about your grandmother as refined feeling, and you’d have 
been blubbering over each other this half hour.” 

“ If you only knew the sublime project I had. I dare not toll you of 
it in your miserable spirit of depreciating all that is high in feeling and 
noble in aspiration. You would ridicule it. Yes, mon cher, you would 
have seen nothing in my plan, save what you could turn into absurdity.” 

“ Lot me hear it. I promise you4o receive the information with the 
most distinguished consideration.” 

“ You could not. You could not elevate your mind even to comprehend 
my motives. What would you have said, if I had gone to this Mr. Bram- 
leigh, and said, Cousin ” 

“ He is not your cousin, to begin with.” 

** No matter ; one calls every undefined relation cousin. Cousin, I 
would have said, this house that you live in, these horses that yon drive, 
this plate that you dine off, these spreading lawns and shady woods that 
lie around, are mine ; I am their lawful owner ; I am the true heir to them ; 
and you are nothing — ^nobody — the son of an illegitimate—” 

“ I’d say he’d have pitched you out of the window.” 

•* Wait a while ; not so fiuit. Nevertheless, I would have said. Yours 
is the prescription and the habit. These things have pertained to you 
sinoe your biith ; they are part of you, and you of them. You cannot 
live witho^t them, because y<m Imow no other life than where they enter 
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and mmglo ; while I, poor and an adTentnrer, have never tasted liixiir}^ 
nor had any experiences bat of trouble and difficulty. Lot ns each keep 
Uic station to which habit and time have accustomed him. Do you live, as 
yon have ever Uve^ grand soigneur as you are — ^rieh, honoured, and 
regarded. I will never dispute your possession nor assail your right. I 
only ask that you accept mo as your relation, — a cousin, who has been 
long absent in remote lands ; a traveller, an * eccentric,’ who likes a life 
of savagery and adventure, and who has come back, after years of exile, 
to sue his family and be with his own. Imagine yourself for an instant to 
be Bramloigh, and what would you have said to this ? Had I simply 
asked to be one of them, to call them by their Christian names, to be 
presented to their friends as Cousin Anatole — ask you now — seriously, 
^Yllat you would have replied to such a noble appeal ? ” 

1 don’t know exactly what I should have said, but I think 1 can tell 
you what I would have done.” 

“ Well, out with it.” 

I’d have sent for the police, and handed you over to the authorities 
for either a rogue or a madman.” 

** Bon soir. I wish you a good-night — pleasant dreams, too, if that be 
possible.” 

** Don’t go. Sit down. The dawn is just breaking, and you know I 
ordered the Wsos for the first light.” 

1 must go into the air then. 1 must go where I can breathe.” 

** Take a cigar, and lot us talk of something else.” 

** That is easy enough for you ; you who treat everything as a mere 
passing incident, and would make life a series of unconnected episodes. 
You turn from this to that, just as you taste of this dish and that at 
dinner ; but 1 who wont to live a life — entendu f — to live a life : to be to- 
morrow the successor of myself to-day, to carry with me an identity — 
how am I to practise your philosophy ? ” 

** Here come the horses ; and X must say, I am for once grateful to 
their jingling bells, helping as they do to drown more nonsense than even 
you usually give way to.” 

** How did we ever become friends ? Can you explain that to me ? ” 

** I suppose it must have been in one of your lucid moments, Anatole 
— ^for yon have them at times.” 

** Ah, I have ! But if you’re getting complimentaiy, I’d better be off. 
Will you look to the bill ? and I’ll take charge of the baggage.” 


6—6 
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VI.— ‘Of Times fou Talking. 

It is an unquestionable fact that one of the most desirable things to be 
bomo in mind by all persons who hope to attain to any degree of pro- 
ficiency in the art of talking, is the nocossity of timing their observations — 
be they of whatever kind they may — ^iu a carefiil and judicious fashion. It is 
impossible to overrate the importance of this consideration. The success of 
a remark, of an anecdote, of a piece of description, depends more upon its 
being well-timed than upon any one other single element. There is surely 
no one who has considered this subject of ours at all attentively who has 
not, at some time or other, been struck by the truth of this statement. 
Have we not all observed over and over again how often a very ^or 
remark indeed, made at the right moment, will be received with applause, 
while a really good thing, if it happens to be said aprojm do rieti, will 
for that very reason of its not having been properly led up to, fall dismally 
fiat, and bo altogether a failure. We have most of us, at some time or 
other, taken note of such failures, even if wo have not known enough of 
the art of talking to attribute them to their right cause. 

This timing of what we have to say being then a thing of such moment, 
it is only natural that we — ^being engaged in such an investigation as this 
with which we are now busy— should inquire earnestly whether there are 
any rules for the guidance of the talk-student who desires to excel in this 
particular branch of art ; whether, in short, there are in existence any rules 
by which he may learn — when he has got anything to say — at what timo 
he ought, and at what time he ought not, to say it. As fiir as the writer 
of these chapters knows, there are no such laws in existence. The 
arcana of talk have been but litUo examined into. Conversation, as an 
art, has been less made the subject of study than might — considering its 
importance— have been expected, and professors of that art have, as one 
cannot but think, shown some degree of selfishness in keeping their dis- 
coveries in connection with it to themselves. We are thrown then upon 
our own resources by their reticence, and compelled to pursue the know- 
ledge which we desire to attain under very great difficulties. We must, 
however, by no means despair. 

The particular branch of such knowledge which we are now engaged 
in studying — the timing, namely, of our talk in a discreet and dolfiil 
manner — is one, as has been said, of very considerable interest. Let us 
see if we cannot grope our way to some few truths concerning it. Among 
these one of the first which, after due amount of reflection, asserts itself 
strongly, is the conviction that we must avoid, by all means and at any 
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expense, the practice of dragging in the topic on which we wish to talk, 
by main force. If our talk is to prosper, the Bal:joct of it must be led up 
to gradually.. It must be led up to gradually, and what is more, naturally ; 
the conYorsation retaching it by easy stages, and, as one may say, in the 
course of nature. And this leading up must, you are entreated to 
remember, be the work of destiny, and by no means brought about by 
you who desire to profit by it. Next in magnitude to the fault of dragging 
iu your subject nock and heels, is the error of loading up to it yourself 
in u forced and unnatural manner. You must wait for your opportunity. 
Belf-control and patience are as neccssaiy to the attainment of conversa- 
tional, as of any other distinction. You must be patient then, but you 
must also be vigilant ; a combination of qualities rare but indispensable 
to those who would bo great in anything. You must be ready when that 
opportunity which has been spoken of does come, to seize it and hold it 
fust. You must hold your remark, your description, your story, or what- 
ever it is, in clieck, as a skilful gillie does a deer-hound, but you must be 
ready to let it slip when the right moment comes. If that moment is 
missed, your chance is gone. Not the proverbial mutton, not Queen Anno 
herself, are more utterly dead than is a subject which has once been 
disposed of and dropped. You cannot revive it; to assert that such 
rusuBcitutiou is possible, would bo to mislead many unoffending and perhaps 
deserving persons. We have all of us seen such resuscitation attempted : 

You were talking just now of dromedaries, it reminds me of a clever 
thing said by Professor Humps.” We have all heard something of this 
sort ill our time, but have wo over known the anecdote thus introduced 
to succeed ? The fact is that there ore some people the peculiar nature 
of whose genius it is to suggest to them the most brilliant retorts and the 
most apposite remarks, some considerable time after the occasion when 
they would have been useful and appropriate has passed away. I should be 
sorry to disparage the intellectual gifts of such persons, but I am compelled 
to say that 1 can give them no comfort. Above all, I cannot encourage 
any attempt to make use of these same laggard ideas. If a good thing 
comes into your head after the opportunity for letting it loose upon society 
has gone by, the best thing you can do is to gulp it down altogether, or 
keep it by you, in case a use for it should come in the course of time. 

In addition to this readiness, the importance of which has been so 
Btron^y insisted on, it is necessaxy that any individual who hopes to get 
on as a talker should be, to some extent, morally thick-skinned and tou^, 
as he will have, in the pursuit of the olgeet which he has set before him, 
to encounter many things which, to persons of a sensitive nature, are 
extremely distroBsmg. It is, for instance — and still keeping to the ques- 
tion of fortunate and unfortunate times for starting a suljeot—by no means 
an uncommon thing with an halntual talker to make a false start, and to find 
himself baulked just at the moment when he is beginning to hdd forth. 
The best talkars are liable to be thus interrupted. Therefore if, when you 
begm X was tfayellbg last summer in the I^yrenees,” you should happen 
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to find that Bomebody elso, with greater power of voice, or bettor bocial 
standing, or both, has jast started something else, or that some other tire- 
some person whoso conversational innings you thought was over, is still, 
metaphorically, upon his legs, you must not mind, but must tiy again at 
the next opportunity, or at the next after that ; for Pestiny, when she has 
once begun to baulk a man, has a way of going on doing so. One thing 
you must not do : you must not let the matter drop. You must travel 
over those Pyrouees oven if you are hindered in starting on the journey, as 
will occasionally happen, half-a-dozen times. You will got to have a very 
cordial detestation of the opening words of your own story at about the 
third repetition of them, and you will moreover find that any old established 
talkers who may be present will wear a surprised look as you go on ; but 
you must bear these things as well as you can. There are difficulties con- 
nected with the pursuit of all the arts, and the art of talking is no exception 
to the rest. The fact is that interruptions occur continually, not only at 
the beginning but throughout the whole course of even the best-timed 
speech, and how to persevere through them is one of the lessons which the 
talk-student is obliged to loam early in his career. Long statemez^s, 
whether of the narrative or of some other kind, are most commonly made 
at a dinner-table^indeed in all those chapters on Talk, it is mainly dinner- 
table conversation with which we find ourselves to be occupied — and the 
interruptionB to conversation necessarily connected with the meal itself are 
always sufficiently numerous. The continuity of vrhat you have to say is 
broken from time to time by the arrival at your elbow of dishes which, 
whether you accept or reject them, are equally impertinent to your 
narrative, and by proffers of wine, of which the same thing may be said. 
It may even happen that the veiy dinner of which you are partaking has 
been got up for the express purpose of introducing some special dish, or 
some remarkable delicacy — a piece of beef which has come fi'om the 
Brazils in paraffine, or a canvas-back duck which has travelled from tho 
United States in ice — and that your story has the ill-luck to bo in progress 
at the moment when the dish of tho day is produced. Or even if the dinner 
has not been got up with a distinct object of this kind, it is still quito 
possible that when you are in full swing, and even perhaps nearing your 
crisis, some entree of a novel description may make its debutf and your host, 
who really cannot be expected to sacrifice his effect for tho sake of yours, 
wiU azrest your progress with , — ** One moment, Jones, 1 must just call oui 
friend the alderman's attention to the merits of this prawn curry." 

The aspiring conversationalist must be prepared for plenty of other 
interruptionB to his talk, besides those to which he is liable when sitting at 
a feast. At times when less ceremony is observed — at afternoon parties 
and during morning calls — the probabilities ore perhaps even more in 
favour of his being interrupted while holding forth, than on the occasion of 
a set dinner-party. Afternoon gatherings are generally informal, and 
people arrive and depart at all hours. Kow abrupt arrivals and departures 
are ruinous to the effisotiveness of continuous statement. When your 
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favourite listener jumps up to welcome her dearest Susan, and then pro- 
ceeds to inquire after hosts of relations and inends of the newly-arrived 
one, what becomes of your story ? The thread of your narrative is abruptly 
snapped. Nev? airivals, then, are fatal to your eloquence ; so is the presence 
of a lively and intelligent dog which barks when anybody moves ; and so, 
above all things, ore children. In those modem days the conversation of 
these young people is largely appreciated, and it must be a very important 
personage indeed who can make sure of his audience when he has a child 
of four years old for a competitor. 

A groat deal has been said in this chapter concerning the times and 
seasons when it is not good to enter upon a narrative or to start a subject. 
It niuy perhaps be expected now that something shall bo said upon the 
more positive side of this question, and some hint given as to when it in 
good to lot off the remark or the anecdote with which you hope to make 
some sort of effect. It is very difficult to lay down any fixed principle in 
a case where so much must necessarily depend upon circumstance. The 
talker must indeed, to a groat extent, be guided by his own discretion. Ho 
will have to loam by experience, more or less bitter. He will make mis- 
takes, but will, if there is anything of aptness in him, profit by them. 
Nevertheless, difficult as it is to speak with anything like precision on this 
point, a little may be said as to favourable opportunities of malcmg a 
conversational beginning, which may be useful. There are undoubtedly 
particular moments for making such starts, which can to some extent be 
calculated on. Wo will give a specimen or two of such before concluding 
this chapter. Ecejung, then, to dinner-time — ^that period of which wo have 
oheudy had so much to say in these chapters — ^it will have been observed 
by most persons who ore in the habit of dining gregariously, that there is 
always a certain dish handed round of which no one can be induced to 
partake.- It is ordinarily the third entree^ and very often consists of 
stewed pigeons. Whatever it consists of, however, its fate is always tho 
some. It is refused by tho honourable lady on the right of the host, and 
then everybody says ** No, thank you ; *’ or shakes his head as the unappre- 
ciated dainty is offered to each. It is a very curious phenomenon in 
connection with dinner-parties this rejection, by common consent on the 
part of the guests, of some one particular dish — curious in many ways, and 
in none more than in its being always done in the midst of a profound 
silence. The circulation of the stewed pigeons, or whatever else it may 
be, is invariably the signal for a pause ; and it is *of that pause that the 
discreet talker will take advantage, as giving him a fine opportunity for 
the launching of his conversational bark. There is no time like it. There 
is another very fair seasoii— -when the sweets begin to languish, and the 
cheese is only dawning. A favourable moment this, sometimes a very 
favourable moment, but not to be compared to the first. 

And besides the opportunkies which arise at dinner-time, there are 
others which may just be hinted at with advantage. In country-house 
life there occur from time to time occasions when it is good to have a 
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Balgeot nady, and to let it slip. In the winter season, to take an instanoe, 
there is generally a long interval between the time when the different 
gneste come in from hunting, shooting, or whatever other out-door occupa- 
tion they may have boon engaged in, and the moment when they retire to 
their rooms to dross for dinner. Gaihorod round the big fire, in the hall 
or library, enjoying the half light before the candles como, physically 
tired for the most part, and with nothing to do, the temporaiy inhabitants 
of a country-house are at such a timo very ready to be amused with 
anything, and may bo converted, by any tolerably able talker, into on 
excellent and appreciative audience. After church and before luncheon on 
Bunday, when humanity is given to walking up and down on lawns or 
to lounging in picture-rooms, there is another period of time when the 
♦■rIW may do a good stroke of business, if he finds himself leady for 
action. But wo must not multiply these examples. It would be simply 
impossible to note down all the opportunities of this sort which occur in 
town and country ; and these few ore given only as specimens which tho 
student will perhaps find of use in helping him to judge for himself which 
are, and which are not, the most favourable occasions for tho display of 
his eloquence. 


VII. — Of the Recipients op Talk. 

Thkbs con be no doubt that, for the fit and perfect development of any 
kind of talk, passive, as well as active, agents are needed ; and that the 
writer of these chapters would be performing his part in a very incomplete 
manner, if he did not say something about that very nocossaiy and 
deserving class of persons who receive and digest the conversation of their 
more giUTulous brethren, and who may be called tlte recipients of talk. 
Necessaiy as an audience to the actor, or a congregation to tho preacher, 
is a listener to tho habitual talker ; and it nfay serve as some sort of 
consolation to those tongue-tied individuals who have discovered that they 
are finally and incurably taciturn, to feel that, at any rate, this lino in 
social life is open to them ; and that, as good listeners— for there must bo 
some to hear as well as some to talk — ^they may make up a little for their 
conversational deficiencies : and even, if they cannot talk themselves, may 
promote talk in others. 

The listeners with whom the habitual talker finds himself brought into 
eontaet are of various kinds, and perform that passive part of theirs with 
various degrees of success. There are some who listen from indolent 
motives and because listening is not so much trouble as talking ; some 
who protend to listen and don’t ; some who try to listen and can’t ; some 
who understand you too soon, and before the words are out of your 
mouth ; some who are tardy in seizing your meaning, only arriving at it 
long after you (the talker) have got away to something else ; and some 
who receive what you have to say just as you deliver it, neither hurrying 
en in front of you nor lagging behind. It is a enrious coincidence, but 
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there Beeme to be a certain amount of reeemblanoe between these different 
sorts of audiences and the different kinds of partners with whom danoing- 
luen tell us that they meet from time to time. These nimble youths inform 
US that they. find a very great difference between one and another of tho 
young women with whom they engage in those rapid whirling movements, 
which some of us, who ore wheezy and inactive, stand by and watch with 
so much envy and admiration. They tell us that there are some partners 
who will, BO to speak, meet them half-way, doing their part in the valse 
with core and energy ; others who go beyond this point, almost breaking 
away from their partners in their excessive desire to be doing ; and yet 
others, who leave all the labour to the cavalier — as he is called in the 
language of the schools — changing on to hix% as it were, like a deadweight, 
and requiring to bo dragged round by mam force. 

Now, these various kinds of partners have certainly their prototypes 
among the listeners to conversation, as every experienced talker will 
admit. Buch a one will, for instance, recognize immediately that par- 
ticular kind of listener whom tho talker has to drag along by main force. 
A torpid soul this, who gets left behind, who is always occupied with some 
clause in your narrative which you have done vuth long ago ; and who 
takes pains to let you know that this is tho case, by interrupting you when 
you are getting near tho crisis of your tale with questions relating to its 
introductory portion. A provoking person this, it must be admitted ; but 
not so provoking as that other listener who errs on tho side of excessive 
sharpness. The first of these varieties fails occasionally, it is true, to 
laugh when your crisis comes ; but even that is better than laughing before 
it has arrived at some anticipated detwumetU, which probably is not tho 
real one. This is a very defective kind of listener, and is unfortunately 
largely represented among the ladies of creation. They are so anxious to 
prove their quickness of perception, that they assume to know what you 
are going to say before you have completed your colloquial arrangements 
in your own mind ; and will put an interpretation npon a sentence which 
you have only just begun, or furnish a crisis to a story when it is still in 
an early stage, in a manner which is the more inconvenient because it 
commo^y happens that, in both cases, the termination thus gratuitously 
supplied is a wrong one. It may generally be observed, by the way, that 
when a lady has finished a story for you in this fashion, she never seems 
to appreciate the real authentic conclusion of the anecdote when at last 
you do succeed in pubUshing it. These listeners, who anticipate and get 
ahead of the person to whose talk they are listening, are both troublesome 
and disconcerting. Tke talker who has not had much experience will 
easily be taken in by one of these, and will at first, very likely, con- 
gratulate bwnaitH * cu being assomated with a companion distinguished 
by BO much intelhgenoe a^ quickness of perception. It is not till he 
has been in practice for scone considerable time that he gets to perceive 
that this particiilar variety of the class whose charaeteristicB we are con- 
sidering must be, like so many others, set demn among the bad listeners. 
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These bad listeners are a Tory numerons race, and their badness is 
attributable to a groat variety of causes. With some, it is a natural 
infirmity. With others it is a fault, arising from indolence — ^from a bad 
habit of not attending. A great many bad listeners have wandering and 
discursive minds — minds of a parenthetical description, which go off on 
wool-gathoring excursions, without leave or license. When persons whose 
mental faculties ore in this disastrous and undisciplined condition try to 
listen, it continually happens that some chance word or expression which 
you — ^the talker — ^let drop, sots them off in this way. They are reminded 
of something by what you have said, and that “ something ” takes such 
entire possession of their every faculty that they have really nothing left 
in the way of attention at their disposal. A man, again, who is full of 
something which ho wants to say, must always bo a bad listener, and this 
is one reason wh}' a good talker is so seldom able to listen well ; when he 
ought to be attending to what is being said by some one else, he is all the 
lime busy with what he intends to let off himself, as soon as he can get 
the chance. A bad listener the man who is thus primed and ready to go 
off. It is hardly his fault that ho does not attend. He cannot if he woulch 
But besides these instances of defective listening on the part of 
individuals whoso offences are to some oxtont involuntai}’', there arc others 
which might bo quoted of persons who offend wilfully in this way : open 
offenders who do not even try to listen, who fail to assume a virtue when 
they have it not ; who break in upon the talker’s utterances with undis- 
guised interruption, or shamelessly abandon him in the midst of his 
eloquence, and bestow their attention on somebody else who is not 
addressing them, but in whose talk they choose to take or to affect an 
interest. With this particular kind of deliberate and intentional bad 
listening, it is hardly necessary that we should trouble ourselves. The 
veiy essence of such misdemeanour is that it is committed wilfully, and 
for wilful offenders against the laws which regulate our social life these 
modest chapters are not written. There are, however, besides these 
truculent persons who sin of malice prepense, in the manner indicated 
above, some who fall into the same error inadvertently, and because of the 
weakness of their natures ; and these, at any rate, deserve a word of counsel 
and warning. It is owing to some curious i&syncracy powerfully developed 
in our natures that we all manifest an extraordinary rea^ess to be absorbed 
in anything which is not intended to occupy us, to the utter exclusion of. 
all interest in whatever is expressly designed to lay hold of our attention. 
Many an instance mi^t be given of this peculiarity of our imperfect, 
nature. When you provide a company of children with the means of 
engagbg in some game suited to their years, be it nine-pins, trap and ball, 
or what not, is it not curious to observe how promptly th^ will abandon 
the sport in question, in order to harass a couple of grave adults, who are 
at billiards ? the perverse young creatures abandoning their own playthings 
and desiring only to get possession of the maehineiy of the hilliard-tahla 
—those ones and balls of which they do not even know the use. When an 
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artist, again, inTites a party of amateurs to inspoct his groat picture before 
it goes to the Exhibition, it commonly happens that these discerning 
persons will turn their backs upon the magnum opnx, which they are there 
to see, andyill go -‘after some little sketch of a kitchen interior, or the 
like, which the artist has hidden away in a comer, and will fall into 
raptures over it. It is the same perversity of our nature which is exhibited 
in both these cases which renders that conversation, which is going on at 
the other end of the table, so interesting to us. It is not intended that 
wo should take part in it, and consequently we yearn after it. While 
dealing with this particular difficulty connected with the practice of listen- 
ing, it should be added that there are cases in which this tendency to 
listen to a conversation in which wo are zkot engaged is attributable to 
other causes besides the mere perversity of crar natures. It does somo- 
timoB happen that at the very moment when a neighbour is bormg us with 
entirely vapid and uninteresting talk, some subject in which we have a 
special interest is being discussed within -our hearing. When this is the 
case the situation, it must bo admitted, is a painful one ; and to be guilty 
of some slight degree of inattention to a neighbour’s prattle, under such 
circumstances, would only be to err by what the theologians call a 
** pardonable human weakness.” 

I have not said much all this time about good listeners. They ore 
scarce, almost as scarce as good talkers. A good listener is no egotist, 
has but a moderate opinion of himself, is possessed of a groat desire for 
information on all kinds of subjects, and of a hundred other lino qualities. 
It is too much the general impression that listening is merely a negative 
proceeding, but such is veiy ffir from being really the case. A perfectly 
inert person is not a good listener, any more than a bolster is. You require 
the recipient of your talk to manifest intelligence, to show interest, and 
what is more, to feel it. The fact is, that to listen well — as to do any- 
thing else well— is not easy. It is not easy even to seem to listen well, 
as we observe notably in the conduct of bod actors, and stage-amateurs, 
who break down in this particular perhaps more often and more completely 
than in any other ; you will see one of them listening — or rather not 
listening— to the most thrilling statements without being in the slightest 
degree affected by what he hears ; thinking all the time of his own speech 
which is coming presently, or perhaps of his silk stockings and trunk-hose, 
but not of the murder of his wife and family of children, which is just 
being announced to hhn by a fortunate survivor among the last. It is 
difficult, then, even to appear to listen, whether on'the stage or off it ; and 
an experienced talker will almost always know whether the person whom 
he is addressing is attending or not by the expression of his counte- 
nance. When a man stares wildly at you while you talk, you may 
generally have your doubts whether he really understands what you are 
saying to him ; and when he repeats the last words of your sentences after 
yon, in a soft tone of voice, you may be quite sure that he does not. 
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VIII.— On Silence. 

Tbb anihor of the oelebrotod saying that ** Silence is golden, " must sorely 
have been little addicted to mingling with his follows on occasions of a 
festive sort ; and, above all things, can never have been in the habit of 
himself playing the part of host. The position of tho givor of a feast, 
when the entertainment is presided over by this same “ golden” spirit of 
silence, is a sufficiently distressing one. What pains will not he or she 
take to exorcise the evil genius, trying to lure the different guests on to 
speak of what they understand — ^the banker to discuss finance, the painter 
to hold forth on art, the Eastern traveller to treat of turbans and drome- 
daries ? There are seasons, however, when all such efforts are entiFely 
fruitless, and when the silent infinonce seems to assert itself on the 
company with an irresistible power which nothing can dispel. Most of us 
have in our time assisted at more than one social celebration which has 
been distinguished by a complete dearth of talk. We, most of us, know 
what pauses are, at a dinner-table ; the silent influence indeed seems, 
sometimes, to act almost like a spell. Everybody wonts to break it, hut 
nobody can succeed in doing so ; or if they do, it is only for a very short 
time, and there is almost immediate relapse. When some one, gifted with 
extraordinary nerve, dares to make a romai*k in the midst of one of thebc 
awftil pauses, what a sensation there is I All the members of that uffUcted 
company look up eagerly ; they rush at the new Bul|joct, as the ducks do 
at a morsel of roll when it is throvm into their pond. They pounce upon 
it, tear it into little bits, w'hich each carries off with him and makes the 
most of in his own comer. And then, to continue our simile, just as it 
sometimes happens that the object cast into the duck-pond is not a piece 
of bread, but a screw of paper, or a cork, or some other worthless object 
thrown in by a bystander out of mere idleness, and from which the ducks 
turn away in disgust, so is it very often with the subject so greedily 
pounced upon by these famished guests. It turns out not to he a subject 
really, to be a more nothing when inspected closely, and is presently 
thrown aside as unavailable. It has been well observed that ** nothing 
Bttcoeeds like sucoess,” and, something in the same way, it may bo said 
that nothing makes people so silent as silence. When once that terriblo 
influence has become established, its victims struggle against it in vain. 
In vain does Amphitryon, from the bottom of his table, solicit the opinion 
of his artist guest on ihe merits of the Exhibition in Trafalgar Bqnare. Ho 
makes some gnarded reply, to the effeot that it is a fair average show ; 
and whan pressed hard to say whether there is not some special work of 
more than ordinary merit on the Academy walls, he only answers in the 
negative, and in sueh a dry and finrbidding tone os pfecludes further ques- 
tioning. Eqnafly vain is ihe attempt to draw the traveller out. He is 
general]^ ready enou^ to hold forth, but on this partivolar occasion he 
too is under the Altai infliieaoe ; and when called upon to state in what par- 
ticular respect a sunset in Syria differs from a sunset in England, replies 
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laconically, ** More olonds in England ; ** and straightway lapses oack into 
silence. A oonyersational catastrophe such as this is so distressing a 
thing, and is so entirely fatal to the success of any social celebration of 
what kind soerer, Unit it really does seem worth while to devote one or two 
of these chapters to some sort of attempt to find out what are the causes 
which operate most powerfully in bringmg about such a state of things as 
has just been described. And this inquiry will be twofold, involying an 
examination, first, into the reasons of the collectiye silence of mixed 
assemblies ; and secondly, into those which affect the private individuals 
of whom such assemblies are made up, rendering them for the time being 
speechless members of society. If we can but find out what it is that 
makes people silent, we shall have advanced more than half-way towards 
the attainment of our great object — the discovery, namely, of the best 
method of getting them to talk. 

And now as to the collective silence of persons assembled together for 
a festive purpose. This distressing phenomenon may bo attributable to a 
variety of causes. To begin with, the giver of the feast may be in fault. 
He may be young and inexperienced. He may be mistrustful of his cook, 
and, sitting speechless at the foot of his table, may exchange timid glances 
with his consort — glances which speak as plainly as words — expressing 
voiy eloquently his fear that ** the whole thing is going badly." A host 
afflicted with misgivings of this sort will act as a wet blanket upon the 
company over which he presides, and will be not only silent himself but the 
cause of silence in others. A man should examine himself before he 
undertakes that arduous part of host, as to whether he is capable of filling 
it properly. Gan he maintain a calm exterior, he should ask himself, if 
the soup should turn out to be burnt, or retain his presence of mind when 
the turbot comes to table insufficiently boiled ? It is not easy to do so. 
Unless a man has a vexy considerable amount of moral strength he will 
break down utterly under the pressure of a misfortune of this sort, and will 
become incapable not only of talking but of listening also ; staring vacantly 
into the fiice of any one who addresses him, but in reality seeing nothing 
except a vision of underdone fish, red, and clinging to the bones. The 
example of the master of the feast, when it happens that, owing to the 
causes given above, or any other, he is rendered temporarily speechless, 
will most surely affect his company. The individuals of whom that 
company is composed will insensibly take their tone from their president, 
and the mere look of him, under such oironmstanees, will be enough to 
quench their conversational ardour. 

But there are other influences besides those which are attributable to 
the defieieneieB of an incapable host, which have the effect of promoting 
silence among persons sitting a feast. The meal itself, and its acces- 
sories, may be in fault. There may not be enough, or— which is just as 
bad — the impression may be conveyed that there is not enough to eat. 
There may be hitohes and frilures in the working of the dinner maohineiy. 
These things will produoe pauses in the best regulated companies. Ihsuffl* 
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cient light, again, is another cause of silence. Perhaps it acts upon the 
guests in the some way that the insnfficient dinner does, and convoys an 
idea of dearth. Anything which does this, anything which suggests 
poverty, or gives an impression that the feast-giver cannot afford to do as 
ho is doing, is entirely fatal to everything in the shape of talk. The fact is, 
that all sorts of small inffuonces will operate to make people silent. They 
will often decline to talk if the table round which they are assembled is too 
full, and an elbow conflict is kept up during the entire progress of the meal ; 
while, on the other hand, if their chairs are set too far apart, and they have 
to address each other across a sort of bridgeless chasm, they are still loss 
likely to bo conversationally disposed. All these, which some ignorant 
people would coll small things, ought to be dwelt upon seriously by the 
giver of an entertainment. And there is another subject on which it 
behoves bim to bestow a prodigious amount of attention and study — ^tho 
choice of his guests. An ill-assorted company, or a company in itself well- 
assorted, but the members of which ore respectively misplaced, are never to 
be depended upon to talk. If you ask people who are mutually unac- 
quainted to sit together for two or three hours without stirring, you can 
never feel any sense of security that they will engage in conversation. It 
is hardly to be expected, indeed, that they should do so. Again, if your 
guests do happen to know each other, but ore yet misplaced at table — 
persons who have no tastes in common, or, which is worse, no subjects in 
common, thrust together cheek by jowl — what have you to hope for ? It is 
better to arrange all those matters beforehand, and not to leave anything, 
if you can help it, to chance. Chance will infallibly play you a trick. 
Chance will give your Low Church lady who frequents Exeter Hall, and is 
addicted to the distributing of tracts, to bo the companion of that young 
friend of yours who is such a distinguished member of the amateur dramatic 
corps, and whoso talk is of Lord Dundreary, or Box and Cox. Chance will 
place your learned professor, whose brain is entirely occupied with theories 
concerning the integral calculus, or the Greek particle, next to the 
fashionable lady who likes to discourse of operas and balls, and the 
Court Circular. What sort of conversational results con you expect from 
such combinatious as these ? 

And there is another danger to be carefully guarded against by all 
persons who may have at any time to choose the company of which some 
social gathering is to be composed. This is, the danger of including 
among them a specimen of the wet-blanket tribe. It is in the power of 
one individual of this species to spoil the fun of as many as half-a-dozen 
of comfortably-disposed guests ; for it is in small assemblies that his 
power is so t^bly felt. When he makes one of a large .party it does not 
matter so much, as he con then only exercise his clammy influence over 
one or two sufierers in his immediate vicinity ; but in a snUdl gathering, 
the presence of such a one is positively fatal. It is curious to observe, 
on such occasions, how gradually but surely he affects the spirits of those 
with whom he is brought in contact. He is always tacitly at variance 
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with tho rest of the company. Si omnest ego nottf seoms to be his motto. 
If they laugh, he is as grave as an undertaker. If they are interested, ho 
is bored, lie- will not talk, neither will ho listen ; or if ho does, it is with 
many unmisidkeablo .‘indications of apathy and unbelief — a quality, this 
last, which he seems, indeed, to take eveiy opportunity of making 
manifest. He sneers when other people talk, and if he does open his 
mouth at oil it is generally to contradict. A terrible personage this, who 
would be sufficiently formidable even if ho came single-handed into the 
social field ; but he seldom does so, being generally accompanied by a 
wife, who takes her tone from her husband (being much afraid of him), 
and so manages to diffuse, ns it wore, the moisture which comes from the 
original blanket, and assists materially in damping ihe spirits of the 
assembled company. No doubt there are occasions when the inviting of 
a wet-blanket to partake of your hospitality is a thing of necessity. He 
is a relative, or ho is a person with whom you have business relations of 
profitable character to yourself. For these or other reasons, into which it 
is not necessary to enter, you are obliged to ask him. Do so then, since 
you must ; but fail not, when you invite him to sit at your board, to take 
certain precautions, by the adoption of which you may materially diminish 
his power of doing mischief. First of all, you must remember that it 
should always bo to a large party that he is bidden, and not to a small 
one ; and, secondly, when you have bidden him to your large party, and 
have got him on your hands, you must oxorcise all the discretion of which 
you ore possessed in assigning to him tho place which ho is to occupy at 
table. Bear in mind always, that his gi'im personal appearance — ^whether 
ho is lean and acid-looking, or large and leaden, docs not matter — must 
always take a high place among his many qualifications for damping the 
spirits of his fellows. Bemembcr this, and beware of assigning him a 
contra! position, or of placing him at either extremity of your table, where 
his disconcerting countenance will catch the attention of a large proportion 
of your guests every time that they look up from their plates. The best 
way to neutralise him is to place him near to a comer, and to give him 
for neighbours, on one side an exceedingly conventional, and if possible 
a rather stupid lady, on whom a talker would be thrown away ; and on the 
other, that inestimable person (to dinner-givers), tho man who makes a 
noise. By acting thus, you may really, in a great degree, counteract tho 
influence of your wet-blanket and diminish his infective power. Tho 
stupid lady will drink in the moisture and absorb it like a sponge, and it 
will glance off the noisy man without having any more effect upon him 
than rain upon a bronze figure. 

There are a great many other causes which are productive of collective 
silence, besides those which we have already dealt with — atmospheric influ- 
ences, the approach of rain, a thunder-storm brewing in the air, exhaustion 
on the part of the guests, from having been kept too long without their 
dinners — these and many more will act upon a mixed company as agents 
of taciturnity. But all these arp of entirely minor importance, compared 
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with that which we have already spoken of in on early part of this chapter 
^any want, namely, of tact and discretion on the part of the person who 
plays the host. If he is silent and pre-ooenpied, if he has some anxiety 
pressing upon him, if his chief lion has sent a put-off at the last moment, 
if he has just heard a piece of bad nows, or if some passage-of-arms 
between h^ and the lady who shares his joys and divides his troubles 
has just preceded the arrival of his company — ^if any troubles of the above 
description are pressing upon him, and he has not sufficient control over 
himself to shake such influences off ; or again, if he fails to attend to the 
conversational wants of his guests — things are likely to go very ill with 
him. These conversational wonts of the persons whom he is entertaining 
he should look after as much as their more material needs. He must be 
diligent, and on the alert, in attending to them. He must never oven for 
a moment sink into a condition of inactivity, or give way to despondency ; 
and if at last, and in spite of all his efforts, his Mends are still obstinately 
and inveterately taciturn, he must fjo on ignoring this fact, and must 
beware of making any allusion, even of the most playful kind, to the 
silence which has become established. If he should say sportively bgt 
plaintively, “ We seem to be rather a silent party,” or, “ Won’t anybody 
make a remark ? ” he is lost. For when once an observation of this sort 
has been issued upon society, and has been followed by an hysterical laugh 
upon the part of the aSsembled company, it will invariably be observed 
that a silence, of a more leaden character than that which had preceded 
these facetious allusions, will inevitably set in. 


IX. — Of Silence. 

I HAVE reached now the second part of my inquiry into the reasons which 
operate to hinder people from talking ; and having bestowed some amount 
of study on the collective silence of assembled companies, I come next to 
a consideration of the silence of individuals, and the causes to which it is 
attributable. These are, after all, not so numerous as at first si^t one 
would expect them to be. Treating this subject of taciturnity as Burton 
does his of Melancholy, one might attribute the phenomenon under our 
consideration to some four principal causes. Pride, a cause, one might 
say ; indolence a cause ; pusillanimily a cause ; dulness a cause. Indeed 
the silenee of most taciturn people will be found to be assignable to one 
or other of these influences. 

It may seem at first sight to be a paradoxical proceeding to assert that 
the first of these ** causes "—pride — ^is a hindrance to talkativeness on 
the part of him who is habitoaflty under its influence. Pride— some will 
say— woold lead to display and boasting, and the natural development 
of these is throu^ the agency of talk. This is, however, but a superficial 
view of the question. If a man talks much, he must of neeessify 
occasionally degenerate into twaddle; and must also, sometimes, run the 
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risk of making mia-Btatementa and blnndera, and he leavea himaelf open 
in conaeqnenoe to critioiam, and ia lial^ to be oorreoted and aet right by 
oihera. These are risks which the prond man will not nm. He is, aboYe 
all things in'this world, afraid of making a fool of himself, and of appearing 
to disadvantage before hia fellows. That bngbear is for ever before him. 
To have the accuracy of his statement questioned, or oven the statement 
itself disproved, would bo simply intolerable to him, and so he refuses to 
hazard what a man less sensitive to correction would put forward without 
hesitation, lost he should expose himself to the humiliation — as he con- 
siders it — of being put right by some better-informed bystander. This 
is one of the modes in which pride will operate to prevent a man from 
talking — one among many. Sometimes it will take the more specious form 
of fastidiousness, and of that self-criticism to which proud men are so 
much given. In this case he is silent, because the only things which he 
can think of to say do not appear to him to be worth saying. As the 
possible subjects on which ho might speak, if he only chose, pass in 
review before him, he rejects them scornfully, one after another, as 
commonplace and unoriginal. A goodly array of these possible topics, 
on which he might discourse' to the neighbour who ia placed beside him, 
present themselves to him as he sits at table. Some illustrious personage, 
an Eastern potentate, or an Italian liberator, has just been visiting our 
shores, and aU the world has been running after this new lion : ** Shall 
1 talk to this young woman about the Sultan or Garibaldi ? ” says our 
proud friend to himself ; and then he determines that he will not. All 
the rest ore talking about the popular subj'ect. It is not good enou^ 
for him I Again, a now opera has just come out or a new play : an 
ordinary mortal would look upon either one or the other of these enter- 
tainments as a topic available for conversational purposes, if only by 
way of making a beginning. « Common — the invariable subject,” says 
the proud man to himself. <<What is it to me whether ^is young 
person has seen Lucia in JvUet or no ? What do I care whether or not 
she has visited the French plays ? ” So with that refiige of the oon- 
versationally destitute, the weather and all the other well-known and 
useful common-places, which are so serviceable as a means of opening 
a conversation, which we appreciate as we get older and more experienoed, 
and which are only like the preliminary flourishing of foils with which 
a fencing-match begins : he will have nothing to do with any of them 1 
He is a great man, who will not condescend to be satisfied with what is 
good enough for the rest of the world. And so he sits and crumbles his 
bread, and thinks about himself and his own importance, and is silent ; 
and all because of this accursed pride, which has got such firm possession of 
him. Not a pleasant companion, this, for the lady whe has the luck to sit 
next him. Perhaps, upon the whole, not a very valuable member of society; 
certainly not worth the dinner which you ore foolish enough to give him. 

And now, having made due examination of pride as a cause of rilenee, 
we oome next to a oonsideiation of timidity ; and thishranoh of ma saliiMt 
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may properly be treated of in this place, one phase of pusillanimity — 
Bhyness, namely — ^being so intimately allied \i^ith pride, as it undoubtedly 
is. Shyness, nervousness, timidity, call it by 'n'hat name you will, the 
qualily which is indifferently designated by each of the above terms, is as 
&tal to talk as fastidiousness or pride itself, and its influence is quite as 
potent in the tying up of tongues. The man who is afraid of his company 
or of some one special member of that company ; the man who is afraid 
of the sound of his own voice, afraid of interruptions such as we have given 
Bpecimens of elsewhere ; the man who mistrusts himself, mistrusts the 
subject which he would like to talk about, mistrusts his own power of treat- 
ing that subject, mistrusts the man opposite, who he thinks, is lying in wait 
to put him to confusion — the unfortunate person who is thus beset, has 
certainly but a small chance of ever distinguishing himself as a conversa- 
tionalist. It is really, sometimes, a very piteous thing to sec a man thus 
tongue-tied through nervousness and self-mistrust. He sits at table 
turning over within himself aU sorts of things which ho would say if ho 
had the moral courage. Some subject is brought up upon which the other 
members of the company in which he finds himself full to work busilv, 
supplying an abundance of appropriate anecdote and fluent illustration, to 
all of which the timid man might contribute something of his own if 
he chose. Indeed he has some story or remark which would come in now 
exceedingly well, if he could only persuade himself to give it utterance. 
But he can't. He is not quite sure. He has misgivings. What ho desires 
to say — could he make it tell ? Could he get a hearing with all those 
people making a noise ? Is he quite sure of his facts ? And, in this way, 
ho goes on, hesitating and doubting, till at last the opportunity for launch- 
ing what he has to say goes oy, and it is too late — a miserable state of 
things. This unfortunate, who is silent from timidity, commonly deserves 
our pity, not our censure, as the proud taciturn docs. This last is a 
wilful offender, but the other is hardly so. He is generally a person who 
is cowed by a consciousness of his own obscurity ; and who feels that, in 
some way or another, he is at a disadvantage with the rest of the com- 
munity. The best we can wish him, from our present point of view, is 
that he may speedily come into a fine property ; or that the greatness which, 
it is to be feared, he will never achieve may, by a combination of propitious 
circumstances, be some day thrust upon him,*’ and that so he may get 
some measure of the confidence which ho at present wants. 

Next on our list of the causes of silence stands indolence. This, like 
pride, is a thing which is in some degree under control, and therefore 
deserving to be severely handled. The action of indolence in keeping a 
mp-w silent is, howev^, much less complicated than that of flitbar ^ide or 
feaifiilness. The iaddent man declines to talk, just as he declines to do 
other things, because it is an effort and troublesome. OonTersation, espe- 
cially in some of its developments, is a laborious occupation, and involves 
always a certain amount of thought and mentd exertion, which is just what 
the indolent man shrinks fimn above all other things. To discuss a topio^ 
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or to enter upon a lengthy statement, is an arduous undertaking to a lazy 
man, and so he shrinks from either one of these two acts. If he does take 
the trouble of talking at all, it may generally be observed that he chiefly 
confines himself, to asking questions : an excellent method for those who 
desire to say something, and yet wish to evade the difficulties which belong 
to the more elevated form of conversation. It is extraordinaiy, indeed, 
how much apparent talking may be got through with but a very little exer- 
tion, by means of an adroitly conceived and well carried out system of 
questioning. Almost any subject will do in tolerably ddlfnl hon^. The 
last new novel, — ** Have you read it ? " asks the slothfal one of his partner. 
The lady replies that she has not, and perhaps may add that she never 
reads novels. “ Never read novels I " echoes Indolence ; ** you astonish 
me.” And then he asks if she really means what she is saying literally, or 
only that she skims such works through without really reading every word. 
This question answered, Indolence goes on to ask his neighbour if she ever 
did rood novels at any time, and if she did, whose novels they were, and 
what induced her to give the practice up ; whether she disapproves of fiction, 
and whether that includes all fiction, — ^what, even Sir Widter Scott ? and 
so on to the end of time. Our friend’s purpose, by the way, is just as well 
served if this lady does read novels. ** What I every one that comes out ? ” 
he asks. And then, when this question is answered in the negative, he has 
others ready. On what principle does she make her selection ? is she 
guided by the titlos ? — ^with a great many more inquiries of the same sort. 
It is very curious to observe with how much ability a thoroughly lazy 
individued will select the subject on which to question the person with 
whom it is his duty to talk, if possible always choosing one which will 
involve his companion in protracted explanations. All the time that these 
ore in progress, he is exonerated from the trouble of talking. Nay, he need 
not even listen unless he likes. It is thus that a thoroughly indolent 
person will make a pretence of fulfilling his social duties, while he really 
evades them. Sometimes, however, he does not even make a pretence, 
but sits entirely at his ease, speechless, and smiling. At such times it is easy 
to mistake the silence of indolence for the silence of stupidity, from which 
however, it differs much. 

The refinements of this conversational indolence which one sometimes 
meets with are really extraordinary. Instances have been known of people 
who have been so completely and entirdy in bondage to this form of lazi- 
ness, that they would hear a statement made all the particulars of which 
they knew to be perfectly inaccurate, and would yet not dream of contra- 
dicting it, because such contradiction would involve explanation, and that 
explanation mi^t prove to be troublesome. ** What a curious thing it 
seems,” exclaims some lady, addressing one of the conversationally indolent 
ones, « that Nelson, whose whole thouj^ts one would have imagined must 
have been occupied with questions of warfare and naval tactics, should have 
been able to write a work of a theological nature on the FtaU and Festival 
of the Church of England," This remark our lazy man hears and despises. 

VOL. xvn. — m. 57. 
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He knows perleotly well that the Nelson who wrote the FomU a/nd Fe^ivab, 
and the Nelson of Trafidgar, were two widely different persons ; but he 
cannot bother hiirmalf to explain the difference^ and so he lets the mistake 
pass. Perhaps he even goes so far as to reply, ** Yes, it is very ouiioos ; ” 
and then lapses back into silence. Such instances as this have come under 
the writer’s knowledge, and he can vouch for their frequent occurrence. 

Mrs. Shandy’s indolence was of this sort precisely. “ It was always,” 
writes Tristram, *^a consuming vexation to my father, that my mother 
never asked the meaning of a thing she did not understand. 

** * That she is not a woman of science,* my father would say, * is her 
misfortune ; but she might ask a question.’ 

« My mother never did.” 

There is one other cause of silence, on which it behoves us to bestow a 
few words, in concluding this section of our subject. 

The dearth of speech which proceeds from stupidity is by many degrees 
the most hopeless of all. Mixed up with the other causes of silence which 
we have been considering there is generally some element of hope. Pride 
may by possibility reverse its ordinaty action, and so the proud man may 
be shamed into some attempt to make conversation ; the individual, again, 
who is silent through indolence, may shake that terrible influence off if 
he only chooses ; a spasmodic courage may on certain oocasiuns develop 
itself temporarily in the most timorous bosom. For all these there is 
hope. Convince any one of them that it is desirable that he should speak ; 
convince the proud offender that he looks even a greater fool if he sits 
speechless than if ho talks ** small ; ” convince the indolent man (who is 
generally good-natured) that it is brutal of him not to exert himself for the 
general good ; convince the timorous person that after all there is nothing 
to be afraid of, and that So-and-so, who sits opposite, is only a poor, weak, 
frUible mortal, when all’s told ; once succeed in persuading any one of 
these that he ought to talk, and it is possible that you may induce him 
to do BO — ^the silence of each of them being to some extent optional. 
Only with the stupid man is it not optional. He has nothing to say. His 
conversational exchequer is empty. He would like to say something very 
possibly, for he is not sulky or morose. He looks about him as he sits at 
meat for something on the table or the walls which may prove suggestive, 
but he looks in vain. Then he turns his eyes within, exploring that 
treseniy of ideas which each of os is supposed to curry about with him. 
Alas I it is entirely empty. There are no effsets ; and he is obliged to 
remain hopelessly silent, or at least to wait till some more gifted personage 
happens to let drop a remark which our dull friend incontinently lays 
hold of; fondly, but most erroneoudy, imagiTiing that he will be able to 
get on, now that he has got a start. The hope is ftillaciouB. He will 
never get on. The case of the man who is silent from ddness is entire^ 
hopeless, and we can derive no profit from a further contemplation of bis 
deplorable and futile endeavours to find something to talk about. 
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X* — Of Talk between Pebbons who abb Stbangebb 

TO EACH OTHEB. 

Not many slonihB sinoe, the writer of these chapters was having his hair 
cut at a certain West-end establishment of some eminence, and the day 
being vety hot, and the door of communication between the hair-cutting 
and shampooing ** saloon ” and the outer shop being left open, was able to 
overhear something of a conversation going on, between a customer and 
subscriber, who had just been going through the hair-cutting process, and 
the young lady behind the counter whose business it was io receive the 
money of those persons who had recently been practised upon in the 
saloon, or to supply them with any articles of perfumery which they might 
have a desire for. 

** Yes,'* this young person was saying when the writer's attention first 
became directed to the dialogue which was being carried on between her 
and the gentleman just mentioned ; ''yes, I thou^t to myself, when I 
first saw you come in, that it was strange you should be in town just now 
when everybody’s away.” 

** Well, the fact is,” replies the subscriber, ** that I'm waiting for 
some clothes which 1 want made for the sea-side. One's obliged to wait 
now, on account of the strike.” 

« You gentlemen arc all so particular about your clothes,” the young 
lady says, in a sprightly tone. 

** No, I’m not poxticalar,” reasons tho voice of the subsciibor. I 
like to bo neat. Hate anything that's ill-fitting or untidy.” 

** Well,” coincides the damsel, do like to see a gentleman neatly 
dressed — ^not to say dandyfied, you know, but what you may call neat. 
There’s Captain Trig comes here very often — ^perhaps you know him— I 
always think he’s dressed beautiful ; just what a gentleman should be.” 

Tho Bubsoriber does not pursue the subject of Captain Trig's taste in 
dress. ** I’m going down to Byde,” he says, ** when I do get away. My 
brother — ^he’s at Aldershot — 1 expect him to meet me there.” 

The conversation languishes after this interesting statement. ** A great 
many of our gentlemen seem to go to Byde,” the young lady hazards ; 
never was there myself, but I’ve always heard it's a very nice lively place.” 

Now what, we feel inclined to ask, is the good of such talk as this ? 
Why diould a man discuss questions of taste with a young woman who 
serves behind the counter at a hoir-outtmg establishment in Piccadilly ? 
Why should he inform her of his plans f why talk to her about his brother 
at Aldershot, and a variety of other matters ? For the conversation here 
reported is but a very small part of the real dialogue which took place on 
this partionlar occasion. It has been curtailed, out of defiorenoe to the 
reader ; but in reality all sorts of subjects wm touched upon in the ootirse 
of this shallow talk, and a great variety of opinions came to be elicited, 
on matters connected vith wateimg-plaoe Uli, nmsloal and dramatic 
entertainments, <the Court Circular ^ and fiUthlonaMe proceedings generally. 

6-a. 
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The fact is, that there are vast numbers of people going about the 
world who have nobody to talk to. There are some men who have been 
out off by circumstances fi'om the possibility of making fiicnds ; some who 
have, perhaps, boon guilty of a rathor shy action, which has got them to 
be looked upon with slight. There aro somo, again, who have been long 
away from England, or w'ho are altogether destitute of any qualities which 
might win them friends, or could keep for them such friends as they may 
have had at starting. There are middle-aged men who come back after 
passing tho host part of their lives in India or tho colonics, who have 
wherewithal to live comfortably, but are still in this position of being 
without friends. One set of acquaintances they have left behind them in 
the distant countiy in which they have so long resided ; and another set, 
those with whom they were intimate before they went away, are dead or 
dispersed. Tho returning exile cannot find them, or perhaps is shy of 
attempting to renew an acquaintance the vitality of which has been so 
long suspended that it may be considered as, to all intents and purposes, 
dead. This is a drcaiy situation in which to find oneself, as anyone who 
has passed oven a few months in a foreign town, where he has known no^ 
one, will admit. Under such circumstances, a man is very glad to hold 
verbal intercourse with anybody — ^with the steward on board the steamer, 
with tho manageress of tho big hotel, with the casual acquaintance, picked 
up at the tablo-d’hote abroad, or in the railway-carriage in England, 
^ero are times when a man viust talk, when he feels as if he W'ould go 
mad if he did not hear the sound of the human voice ; and tho remem- 
brance that this is so should make us lenient to these talkative strangera. 
It is sometimes hard to be so, for, to say truth, their talk generally 
consists of sad balderdash. It is mostly of the typo given above, consist- 
ing of many platitudes and commonplaces. Has the reader ever listened 
to, or taken part in, that vapid kind of conversation which may bo called 
generically railway talk ? ** Can you inform me, sir, whether that lino is 

completed between Goosefeny and Dnekford? It will hardly pay, I 
should think. The troflio used to go round by Waddlebridge, and did 
very well.” Strangers will talk to each other thus ; or else one of these 
railway talkers will inform another that ** the company must have had to 
disburse many thousands in consequence of that accident at the Smashford 
Tunnel,” or that ** the line has never paid since the company turned away 
their traffic-manager. Truckful, thereby losing the services of a thoroughly 
good and energetic man of business.” Sometimes this railway talk takes 
an agricultural turn, and the inevitable ** crops ” are discoursed of; while, 
on other occasions, the conversation will be of a more genteel sort, and 
interesting porticalars about the kind of society to bo esjoyed in the neigh- 
bourhood through which the travellers are passing will bo bron^t to li^t. 

« Do you happen to know,” says one of those most interesting talkers 
to a fellow-traveller, with whom he has been discoursing about the local 
magnates, ** do you happen to know a ffimily residing in this part of tb#' 
countzy named the Osborne Moores ? ” 
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I do not/’ replies the person thns addressed, in a tone which seems 
in some way to imply that he knows every other £eimily in the conniy. 

** Ah,” -replies the first, << charming people. I bought perhaps, as 
you seem to,]mow-*this neighbourhood bo well, that you might have been 
acquainted with them.” 

No ; I'vo often heard the name, of course, but it so happens that I’ve 
not actually met them, so as to become acquainted.” And with this such 
a conversation will temporarily drop. 

A curious kind of covert boasting generally comes to be developed 
when talk of this kind is once set going between people who have never 
mot before. They seem mutually uneasy till they have convinced each 
other of their respective claims to be considered persons of distinction. 
They look at one another diffidently, and each seems to say, “ I know you 
tliink that I am on impostor and a swindler, but I’m not, os I can prove 
by showing you what highly respectable friends I have, and what unex- 
ceptionable society I am in the habit of mixing in.” And with that they 
full to work and boast till they almost throttle each other. And this kind 
of talk is not confined to persons travelling in railway carriages. For 
from it. On the pier at the sea-side watering-pluce ; in the porch of the 
little inn in North Wales, where the tourists congregate ; in assembly- 
rooms, and in the saloons of steamers, this same sort of disastrous 
twaddle may at any time be overheard by the curious traveller. This kind 
of talk is the means of eliciting many dreary platitudes and a huge amount 
of shallow self-glorification. 

And deserving of a place among such talkers as those with whom we 
are now occupied is that group consisting, sometimes, of the different 
members of a single family, sometimes of a party of friends travelling 
together, who ore in the habit of continually holding forth in public places 
for the benefit of strangers, without actually engaging them in conversa- 
tion. One runs against these at every turn on all parts of the Continent, 
and specimens of them are also to bo met with as well in various districts 
of our own small island. They talk at you. They say things apparently 
to each other, but which are meant to impress or interest you, and you 
alone. Thus when mamma tells young miss, across the public break&st- 
table at which you are seated, that her cousin Julia was at the Queen’s 
ball the other night, and was very much admired, that worthy matron is 
not half so much bent on conveying tiiis piece of information to her own 
daughter as to yon, who sit opposite engaged with your coffee and rolls. 
No one can have travelled much abroad, or frequented any well-known 
watering-places at home, without encountering a party of this sort. At 
the head of it there is generally a lady, large and middle-aged, and 
possessed of considerable force of character ; and at the foot of it (quite 
at the foot), a weak, small, sycophsntio papa. There is, moreover, a 
daughter, and — ^this is invariable — ^a friend of the daughter’s, who con- 
tributes liberally to the expenses of the journey. Sometimes there is a 
son as well, who is a sort of half-bred dandy on small means. These good 
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people— wlio ere, by the way, not onoommonly natives of the Emerald Isle 
— generally do a great deal in the talking way when they come down to 
breakfast in the public room of the hotel, and when they reveal to each 
other, quite natun^y and artlessly, the contents of their letters just received. 

« Did you hear from dear Lady Jane this morning, Louisa 9 ” asks 

** Yes. I had quite a long letter full of all sorts of small woes. You 
remember that darling little pug which she never would let out of her 
sight. Well, it has got the distemper, and is likely to die ; and dear 
Jane’s favourite more has fallen down, and done something or other to her 
knees ; and Lady Maria is staying at the Castle, and both the dear children 
have got the measles. In short, nothing but misfortunes.” 

** Dear Lady Jane is always so open-hearted and yearning for 
sympathy,” remarks mamma. 

« I never knew anyone so ready to bestow it upon others,” puts in 
the friend. 

'‘They are talking,” continues the young lady who has had tho 
happiness of receiving the letter, whose contents are being thus mado^ 
pubho property, " they are talking of letting tho castle for the season, and 
of going over to winter in Home, which would certainly be most delightful, 
as we should meet them there. I shall certainly write and urge them to 
adhere to the plan.” 

“ There will be a large gathering of the best English families in Home 
this winter,” says the small sycophantic gentleman at the foot of the 
table, speaking very solemnly. " It will be most delightitil.” 

Of this sort is the conversation which is engaged in by persons who 
are in the habit of talking in public. It is not very profitable, nor, ono 
would say, very entertaining, yet to some people— judging by their extra- 
ordinaiy readiness to engage in such talk — it appears to afford a con- 
siderable amount of gratification. You got at last to know one of these 
universal talkers at the first glance. As you take your seat in a railway- 
caniage or on the deck of a steamer, you detect him at once. He brightens 
up with a horrid alacrity at your approach. It is in vain that you tiy 
to check his first advances. You may endeavour to hide b^nd your 
newspaper, or pretend to be absorbed in the book which you have just 
purchased, but it will not do. You pause, to out a few pages of your 
book, or to turn your newspaper over so as to get at the police-reports, 
and he is down upon you in a moment. He offers you, with a terrible 
oheeifiihieBS, his own journal, pointmg to an article on the state of the 
country whieh he thinks you would tike to peruse, or he asks you to lend 
him one of your newspapers which you are not reading. In some way or 
other, and whether you like it or not, he beats down all the barricades 
whieh you have been so earefiil to set up, and compels you to enter with 
him upon the diseasrion of various vapid and uninteresting matters, as 
to whieh he is desirous of taking your opinion, or of expressing his own. 
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It was 5 a.m. on the morning of the 9th September when I entered the 
Bplendid salon of the Swiss bank overlooking the Lake of Geneva, and 
found Garibaldi busily occupied in putting the last touch to the resolutions 
he intended to propose to the Peace Congress, whose first meeting was to 
bo held at noon. He gave me a hearty welcome, asked after my 
inseparable friend and comrade A., who was sleeping off the weariness of 
the journey over Mont Oonis, and handed me his resolutions, sayings 
** 'Who returns with me must be ready at 9 a.ii. on Wednesday." 

Beady for what ? " I asked. “ Beady to go to Home." “ I thought 
we were summoned to Geneva to preach and listen to sermons on 
peace ? " He pointed to the 7th resolution — ** Slaves alone have a right 
to make war on their tyrants." The Congress opened brilliantly. The 
grand simplicity of the Electoral Hall, with its fresh playing fountains, the 
blended fragrance of flowers of every hue, the escutcheons of the Free 
Cantons encircling the motto, ** J^ach /or all, and all for each,*' the 
presence of some of the noblest thinkers and bravest doers of the 
nineteenth century, engendered a frame of mind in which the belief in 
a fiituro when peace and good-will shall reign supreme, was possible, 
oven easy. Nor did anything occur on Monday or Tuesday to dispel 
the illusion. On Wednesday, at the precise time fixed at the instant 
of his arrival. Garibaldi started by train from Geneva, and taking the 
Hempione route, alighted at the house of Bignora Adelaide Cairoli, who in 
1859 had sent her five brave sons to Turin from Pavia to fight under 
Garibaldi for Italian freedom. Carlo died at St. Fenno in 1869, and 
Benedetto was crippled for life at Varese; Luigi died in Naples, and 
Enrico received a bullet in his forehead at Palermo. While 1 write, they 
are bearing the body of Enrico, killed under the walls of Borne, back to 
his mother ; while Giovanni, the youngest, lies wounded and a prisoner 
in the secret cell of 8. Michele in Borne. 

Arriving in Florence on the 16th, Garibaldi heard for the first time of 
the tempest in a teapot brewed local ambition in Geneva ; learned for 
the first time, from the Englidi papers, of '* his sudden disappearance, his 
flight before the indignation of the Genevese," and laughed heartily at 
the same ; wrote a short and scomftil denial of the unfounded calumnies, 
then turned his thoughts and set bis face Bomewards. 

It was wdl known to him that the proposed expedition was dis* 
approved of all his best oAcers. Some, entangled in the web of 
ministeii^ complications, were vexed at this interruption of their schemas ; 
others deemed the moment inopportune from a finan c ial and.Bulitaiy 
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point of view. Tho Bepublicans folt an inTinciblo repugnance to unfurl 
any other flag in Homo Bavo that under 'which thoir four thousand heroes 
fell in 1849. Moreover, thoj maintained that the House of Savoy would 
not dare to doihrono Papacy and proclaim ** Italy — One, Free, and 
Independent,” from the Capitol. Single-minded and tenacious, Garibaldi’s 
line of reasoning was straightforward and intelligible. **lt is too late 
now to discuss the programme accepted in 1859. We are twenty-five 
millions. People and Parliament have voted one Italy, with Borne for 
the capital, under the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel. Victor Emmanuel 
has accepted the plehesciti and tho formula. In 18G0 I was induced to 
stop short in my liberating career, believing that the unanimous mani- 
festation of the national will would convince Europe of the necessity of 
allowing us to realize our legitimate aspirations. In 1862 I was shot 
down on the road to Borne, lest Italy should be plunged into a war with 
France. Now the French have evacuated Borne, the Bomans are ripe for 
insurrection (even the September Convention does not pretend to fetter 
that), they claim our promised help. We went in a thousand to Sicily ; 
as many at least will come with me to Borne.” ^ 

This is neither the place nor the moment to trace the ambiguous 
conduct of the Government, persisted in throughout, so that all but tho 
initiated believed that the old Oavourian policy of 1860 was dominant. 
Had there been a resolute determination to prevent a movement in Borne, 
and to hinder Garibaldi from arousing the provinces, nothing was easier 
in tho undecided state of public opinion than to insure the tranquillity of 
both ; but it was generally believed that if Borne should rise, the Miuistiy 
would offer no opposition then to ** aid flrom the Italians to their Boman 
brethren ; ” nay, that the regolar army would forestal the triumphs of tho 
volunteers by entering tho capital, and leaving them scattered through tho 
provinces. Battazzi’s partisans maintain that this was his programme ; 
that the order for the troops to cross only awaited the royal signature, 
which was indignantly refused, and that this refusal was the cause of tho 
Premier’s resignation. Be that as it may, it is clear that to play a 
Cavourian game, Cavourian skill is needed; and that in tho present 
instance that skill was pitiably wanting. 

With the pledge to his friends that he would not cross the frontier 
until the Bomans should have commenced tho insurrection, Garibaldi had, 
by the middle of September, won to his side most of his old officers, whose 
allegiance to the Duce was stronger than their parliamentaiy scruples ; 
stronger even than their fear of failaro. Only the staunch Bepublicans 
remained still aloof; at which he laughed mischievously, saying, The 
first fdiot will bring them to the field : a campaign without the Puritans 
would be indeed a novelty.” Tho warning printed ii\ the Official 
OaxetUt on the filst September, affected him not at all. He was used to 
« warnings” and prohibiUons ” even from royal lips, and as used to 
their giving place to royal thanks when the forbidden firuit was really 
pludmd. 
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So at 10 A.U. on the 22nd September we etarted, a small party, for 
Arezzo. The people crowded to welcome the guest waited for since 
1840 ; ” imd, with the exception of the prefect and his lady, 1 should 
say that ovotj man, woman, and child of the populous town sunned 
themselves in his smile as he sat watching the races in the huge amphi- 
theatre, and awarded the prize to “ Constancy,” who, after throwing her 
jockey, outdistanced her competitors, and halted riderless at the winning- 
post just undci* his balcony. On the morrow we went to breakfast at 
St. Maria, the olive-crowned mount on which, in 1849, he hod encamped 
with his four thousand soldiers in his bafiQed march from Rome to Venice ; 
and after listening with evident satisfaction to the new war hymn of his 
own composition, set to Donizetti’s music, we set out in carriages for 
the Val di Gh'nma^ to visit some friends at Sina Lunga, and to spend 
a day on Lake Thrasimeno. More than onco we objected to this journey, 
to halting in lonely, isolated villages, urging the facility of airost, the 
iuipossibility of resistance ; but Garibaldi replied, We are fifty miles 
from the frontier; you hear how I answer the volunteers who clamour 
to be led to Romo, — * Wait till the Romans call you, then hasten to the 
rescue, you will find me ready to lead : ’ we are violating no law, we 
n]*o unarmed ; du reate, if they moan to arrest me they can do so in 
one place as easily as in another.” 

This was a mistake. The prefect of Arezzo, as we afterwards learned, 
had tlio wuiTont in his hands ; had gone to Florence to report the 
impossibility of effecting the arrest without producing a popular insurrec- 
tion, and had boon sent to concert with the prefect of Perugia for seizure 
of the General at any small place through which he might pass. On the 
morrow at 4 a.m., Garibaldi was arrested, in bed, at Sina Lunga, and 
conveyed by carabineers and a company of the S7th of the line, both 
commanded by ex-volunteer officers of 1860, towards Florence# At Beste 
counter-orders arrived, and he was taken to Alessandria. Just one 
telegram reached Florence, and one England: at half-past seven the 
Government took possession of the telegraph offices. Only on the morrow 
was Italy aware that the Member for Ozieri was in durance vile. Florence 
warned, rebelled ; the people disarmed the National Guard ; Rattazzi had a 
near escape ; but for the admirable behaviour of the troops, whom no 
orders could induce, nor even insults provoke, to fire on the people, the 
massacres of Turin must have been re-enacted in the streets of the 
new capital# 

1 arrived at the fortzess on the morrow. When conducted to the 
General’s presence, I was suiprised to find him in a filthy den, pale 
and haggard. 1 expressed my surprise at the sympathetic language of 
the soldiery who were his jailors ; he said he was aware of the state of 
ieelmg in the anny, or at least in a considerable portion, but ** the time 
was not come to take note thereof; os a national force it must remain 
compact, must fight Italian foes unitedly.” It was evident to me that 
he would never avail himself of that element either to efibot his own 
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liberation, or even to baeten the aocomplishment of hia omi immediate 
: the last chance of uniting Italy under the existing system must 
be exhausted before Garibaldi would open his lips to absolve the soldier 
from his oath. The few words he lot fall on that occasion explained to 
me his persistent reticence, when later, companies, nay, battalions, hung 
on his lips for a hint, a signid, to join the volunteers. The arrival of 
** Maurizio ” with his bath and baggage put him in good humour, and 
he slept soundly for half-an-hour, wrapped in a railway-rug, while the 
oommander of the fortress courteously led me to see the apartment just 
prepared, expressing his regret for the den in which I found the General, 
alleging as an excuse that they had not been warned who was the coming 
guest. “ Well,” said Garibaldi, have you seen my new cage ? ” “ Yes 1 
and for a cage it is clean, airy, and odourless ! ” Yes, but still a cage.” 

In the afternoon he bade me return to Florence vid Genoa and Leghorn, 
to tell his followers to take no thought for him, but to prepare to respond 
to the faintest Boman call. On arriving at the capital 1 learned that the 
mutinous shouts of two regiments of soldiers, besides the Corpo Franco, 

“ To Borne I to Home with Garibaldi 1 ” had induced the Government to f 
odor him a free passage to Caprera and perfect freedom there : and that 
following the counsels of certain friends, who persuaded him that his 
imprisonment would prove fatal to the Boman insurrection, he had con- 
sented to embark for Caprera ** free and without conditions ” (I quote 
his printed words), **and with the promise of a steamer to roconduct 
him immediately to terra Jirma” 

He started on Friday, 27th Beptember, and I followed him on Sunday, 
to get several questions settled which could not be well dealt with on 
paper. In order not to make the eighteen hours' voyage to no purpose, 

1 went to the Minister of the Interior to ascertain whether there would bo 
any dificulty in obtaining access to the General. None ! He was per- 
fectly free, but I could only speak with him from boat to boat ; he in one, 

I in another, with a sanitary officer in mine — as Leghorn, owing to the 
cholera, had a dirty bill of health, whereas Caprera had not been placed 
in quarantine. “ How so ?” I asked of the chief of the sanitary depart- 
ment, who had bean summoned to g^ve his verdict, “ Genoa’s bill is as 
foul as Leghorn’s ; the General started from Genoa with four com- 
psnioDB, and great m a n as he is, I imagine that if infection can be carried 
he will cany as much as we pigmies ? If the landing of five individuals 
on the island has not necessitated sanitary precautions, why should the 
arrival of a sixth compel you to use them ?” The sanitaiy chief looked 
solemn, said these was mluie puhblieo and eahtte pubhlieo (moral and 
material, I suppose he meant) ; that during the insurrection in Bioily 
troops had been sent from stations infested by cholera: that Caprera, 
wbioh could not exist without unint^rupted communications wiih the 
Maddalena, had not been placed in quarantine out of regard for the 
General, but that naturally the exception could not be extended to anyone 
else, 00 1 eoBsented to pass three days and three nights in open boat^ 
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the time that elapses between the coining and going of the mail-stoamors 

and found myself, with the exception of one poor woman and child, sole 
passenger on board the Toaeana. 

On Monday at dawn we came in sight of the White House of Gaprera : 
the steamer anchored ofif the island of the Maddalena ; and with the captain, 

1 landed at the sanitary office. On reading the letter 1 had brought to 
tho sanitaiy officer from his chief, he said, Oh I your afiair is soon 
settlod. 1 put Oaprora in quarantine as soon as Garibaldi arrived. You 
will only extend the seven days to nine ; we can't mince matters here." 

** Then 1 cun go oil' in a boat at once ? " 

^‘You had better send a messenger to warn the General of your 
arrival, and let him fetch you. If you put your foot into one of these, 
3 ^ou will have to pay for the hire, the wages, and keep of two rowers for 
seven days.” 

*<But," I asked, after despatching a messenger with a fumigated note 
to tho island, ** is there no lazzarotto here, or at Porta Torres ; not even r 
condemned steamer that would serve as such ?" 

Nothing ! The nearest lazzaretto is at Cagliari. Passengers from 
infected stations must pass seven days and nights in an open boat. If 
one is seized with cholera, the boat must be rowed down to Cagliari ; and, 
of coarse, tho patient may dio con tut to il mo commodo on the voyage." 

I was staggered by this frosh proof of negligoneo on the part of the 
Government towards this island, once the only asylum left to the Princes 
of Bavoy. At Caprera we found the commander of the Ksploratore on 
a visit to the White House. Tho General invited him to his twelve- 
o’clock dinner. He sat down to the clothless table — ^where Teresita 
and her five chubby children, Mamele, Lincoln, Anzoni, Anita, and 
John Brown, with their nurses, wore assembled — ^but ate nothing and 
looked extremely uncomfortable. If the General was free, why should 
the Ksploratore remain on guard ? and why should the commander (one 
of tho first who acknowledged his supremacy in Naples) be compelled to 
pay these daily visits, which savoured of espionage ? Already Garibaldi 
understood that Battazzi meant to keep him quiet there as long as 
possible, but counted on the promised steamer, and would not that night 
consent to a plan of escape which that night alone was feasible. His 
eyes glistened when I told him that without any disrespect for an*' 
particular officer, all his friends and officers had unanimously proclaimed 
Menotti oommander-in-diief daring his enforced absence, salvo his 
consent. He signed the proclamation to the Bomans, and seemed of 
opinion that his absence would make no difference to the result — an 
opinion from which I very respectfully differed, knowing from old experience 
that only in his presence the jealousies, vanities, and rivalries inherent in 
volunteer organizations vanished, or at least were neutralized. In the 
afternoon Teresita took me to the topmost peak of Caprera, she leaping- 
from rook to rock like a young chamois instead of the stately matron that 
she is, I following as best I could, creeping along ledges and c l i ngin g 
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to the granite for Tory life. Onco thero I took in all tho possibilitieB 
of OBcapO) which fascinated me even more than the natural beauties of tho 
countless islands bathed in tho rays of tho sotting sun. Garibaldi was 
awaiting us somewhat anxiously at the foot of tho stoop ascent. Onco 
that peak, which con only be gained by an exporioncod guide, was his 
favourite watch-tower ; tho day he left Caprora for Aspromonto he watched 
thonco for the last timo. Wo had a morzy supper of fish and kid. Tho 
General said that his storehouses and bams woro full, that his flocks 
were flourishing, and that ho could support quarantine for a year with 
perfect resignation. 

On the morrow the Oulnare cast anchor bosido tho Esphratore ; tho 
commanders of both men-of-war paying the General a visit. Dinner and 
supper passed in silenco; oven baby-in-arms John Brown seemed con- 
scious that something had gone wrong. << Do you know tho day of tho 
month ? ” asked the General in tho evening. I had almost hoped that tho 
anniversary had escaped him. It was the let of October. Boven years 
before, tho liberator of ton millions had telegraphed from the Voltumo— 
“ Victory along all the line.” 

On the morrow at dawn the SesiOf and later the Principe Umherto, 
with fifty- two guns, cast anchor beside the Esphratore and Gulnare. I 
shall begin to think myself a groat man after all,” said tho General, 
stroking his beard. Then ho gave me minute instmetions as to tho lino 
of conduct to be pursued. 1 was to return by the Toscana, which would 
arrive from Porta Torres at 4 p. m., and ask tho captain to pick him up, as 
usual, at the island of St. Maria. ** 1 shall leave Caprera oponly,” he 
said, ** of course. Italy, whom the Official Gazette has told that I am free, 
must know in what fashion her Govonunont keeps its plighted word. If 
I am prevented from embarking, or arrested when on board, you will 
publish this proclamation. Next see my friends, by whose counsel I came 
here, and tell them that I expect the promised steamer ; and finally seo X., 
and toll him to come and liberate mo.” I bid him good-by, and Basso 
took me to the Maddalena. The captain of the Toscana said that he would 
await the General at the island of St. Maria as usual, and promising to bo 
ready at half-past five. Basso returned to Caprera, bearing back the nows 
which we obtained, no matter how, that telegraphic orders had come fr'om 
Florence for no one to be allowed to land at Caprera without special permit 
from the Government. At 6 p. m. we steamed slowly out of port ; tho 
island of the Maddalena rising between us and the route ^at Garibaldi would 
tedee to join us at St. Maria. We had almost reached the north of tho 
island without perceiving any sign of the hostile fleet, and our spirits 
rose; officers and men were on deck, watching for the much-desired 
passenger. 

** A steamer’fi smoke ! A steamer I ” 

«It’s the mail-Bteamer from Cagliari,” said the second mate. 

** It’s a Frenoh steamer," said the captain. 

** It’s the Seiia” said I. 1 knew her lines, having passed the day in 
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studying tho four builds through the famous telescope of Gaprera. ** And 
that’s Garibaldii” 1 added, ** on tho upper-dock.” Tho Sesia passed us 
slowly, but. at too great a distance for speech. Garibaldi took off his 
poncho that wo might see the red shirt and bo conTinoed. I could dis- 
tinguish Basso by his side, and his boat and rowers in tow. The island 
intervening had prevented us from hearing the two cannon-shots and volley 
of musketiy with which the commander of tho Sesia invited the Generd 
on board. 

Leghorn socmed decked for a regatta as we approached, so numerous 
wore the boats put out to moot Garibaldi. 

** Haven’t you brought him ? Where is ho ? ” asked tho eager friends, 
scrambling up the steamer’s side. 

“Not here, certainly,” I answered; but whether on board tho 
Principe Umberto, or taken back to Caprera, 1 could not tell. I asked for 
X. He had taken a cargo of arms into Rome ; had been nearly ship- 
wrecked, but bad effected a landing. 

“ No matter,” said Ganzio, the General’s son-in-law, a brave young 
Genoese, “ Viggiani ” (wo may name him now, as no sbirri or carabinieri 
will care to disturb him in his resting-place beneath the cyclamens,) “ and 
1 can do all that is possible to be done as woll as X.” 

Wo went together to Florence, to see first whether tho promised 
steamer was forthcoming. Not even its shadow I The conduct of the 
Government was growing each day moro inexplicable. Menotti had been 
allowed to cross the frontier, and was at the head of a numerous band. 
Acerbi was at Acquapondente, and volunteers were joining him openly. 
Nicotera, in Naples, was at work more openly still. At the same time the 
Genoese band had boen dispersed, and their arms (all rifles) seized, 
whereas the rusty flintlocks of 18G6 wore being sent over the borders by 
hundreds, and the Gommittee of Aid to the Romans was left unmolested. 
What meant these contradictions ? Why was the invasion of the Papal 
States permitted when the only man that could lead a guerilla war to a 
Buccessfdl issue was kept from his proper place ? Already signs of dissen- 
sion among the leaders wore manifest ; already the volunteers were com- 
plaining of hunger, want of ammunition, confusion in the orders issued. 
All felt the want of that magic presence which could improvise the supplies 
actually needed, and teach the combatants “ to do without ” the rest. Yet 
this was the one point on which Rattazzi stood his ground. By the 
numerous channels through which ministerial intentions are made known. 
Garibaldi’s friends were given to understand that they might os well^ 
attempt a voyage to the moon as try to liberate him ; that seven men-of- 
war, and if needs be, the entire fleet, would guard the prisoner; that 
nothing short of a miracle could evade their vigilance. That miracle 
Ganzio and the Sardinian performed. Returning to Leghorn, they set 
out on their perilous expedition on the night of the 6th October. We 
remained in Ilorence, and fbr fourteen days received no tidings of the 
resouers. Had Ganzio perished, leaving his wife a widow and his five 
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children ffttherless ? Then came vague mmonrs. The General had not 
been seen for days upon his iftland. The captain of one of the mail- 
steamers had been detained and searched ; the oommanders of the men- 
of-wor were at their wits' ends ; all the small fishing-craft of the islands 
round had been soquostruted and pressed into the service of the jailors ; 
still no one knew whether the General was still in the White House 
of Oapreia, or on the high seas, or even lauded in the Roman States. 
The mere fact that he had not been seen gave me no clue to the 
truth. It had been arranged before 1 left Caprera that he should decline 
all further visits from the naval officers ; and even Kattazzi had not sanc- 
tioned them to force an entrance ; so the doubt remained. On the 14th 
1 received a letter dated the lOth. ** Tell the Italians that I am, 
indeed, a prisoner ; and with my children and my friends fighting on the 
Roman soil, I leave you to imagine my state of mind.” Up to the 10th, 
therefore, it was evident that he knew nothing of the attempted rescue. 
The 19th arrived, and still no tidings; suspense was giving place to 
eortainiy ; the rescuers must have gone down. Rut on the 20th I received 

a line dated, Via , Florence, and going to the address given, 1 found* 

the General and his liberators ; he, bronzed and buoyant, di'awing a map 
of the islands, the stations of the guardian steamers, the track of the 
fishing-boat, and of his own tmy craft. Brief was the story in telling, 
though its action had token so long. The fishing-boat had boon becalmed, 
then beaten about the Corsican coast by contraiy winds, only reaching the 
island of Bt. Maria on the seventh day from starting. Here, leaving the 
rowers to await orders, Canzio and the Sardinian, procuring a smaller boat, 
and disguising themselves as fishermen, set out for Caprera. During the 
night they were surrounded by six armed boats ; to the Cht, va la ? of the 
officers the Sardinian replied in rude dialect, Fishermen." ** You can't 
fish here," was the reply, and our heroes wore landed on the island of 
the Maddalena, and their boat sequestrated. 

How the tidings of their aiTival were conveyed to Garibaldi, how 
Teresita managed to take back the answer to her husband, was fired at 
by the commander of the Pnnee Himhmtf and paid him back with 
woman's shot, it boots not here to tell. Garibaldi’s only instructions 
were, ** Get bade to Bt. Maria, take the fishing-boat to Prandiochio, on 
the Sardinian coast, and await me there." Then he left Caprera alone, 
guiding his tiny heceacino (the worst flat-bottomed toy-boat that ever 
crossed the seas,) now betwoen the rocks, now through water only a few 
inches deep, till he reached the Maddalena, where he remained con- 
* coaled fer four-and-twenty hours ; then crossed the island on horseback, 
procured a boat, and reached the north cape of the Island of Sardinia, 
passed the ni|^t in a cave, rode by almost impracUcable paths fer seven- 
teen consecutive hours, and finally Joined the party on board the fishing- 
boat at the appointed place. ^Favoured by wind, they reached Yadda, 
some eighteen nules from Leghorn, on F^ay, 18th, and travelling at 
ai^t by csiriags, arrived at Florence on Sunday morning. 'IVhile tAlKiyg 
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the tale, his glee at baffling the gaardian ^et» his extreme satisfaction 
at finding that he was able to endure cold and fatigue even as before 
Aspromonle, were .yisible at eyery sentence. 

But ybu will bo arrested again. General,” was my only comment. 
** Battazzi has resigned, which is a sign that, if he ever meant any good 
to the Romans, he has been foiled by one or both of his masters. You 
know what you have to expect fi*om Cioldini.” 

His own wish was to start at once for the frontier, as the Homan 
insurrection was fixed for the 22nd ; but as he was still pledged not to 
cross till that so long-promised eyent should occur, his fnends thought he 
was safer in the capital than in a small town, and he consented to pass 
the night in an unsuspected house. At Palazzo Eiccardi the utmost 
confusion preyoilod ; the prefect of the Maddalona had telegraphed, ** Be 
at ease ; Garibaldi is sulking in his own house.” The commanders of the 
fleet were certain that he could not haye escaped their yigilanoe. The 
friends who had been unable to furnish the promised steamer had pre- 
pared a special train. Just half an hour before he should haye started, 
the Florentines not only discovered the truth, but also his whereabouts ; 
and u gigantic demonstration took place under bis window in the Piazza of 
Ht. Maria Novella. Out by the back-door and into the train, a significant 
warning from Oanzio to the engine-driver, and we reached Temi at 
10 P.M., our hearts quaking at every enforced stoppage, and at the 
inevitable recognition of the volunteers, who wore crowding to the frontier 
by ordinary trains. At dawn on the morrow we started by carriages for 
the frontier. General Fubrizi remaining at Temi to organize and push 
on voluntoors, arms, and provisions. Bicciotti, just returned from his 
brother's camp, informed his father that Menotti was at Bcandriglia, on 
the Italian territory, awaiting shoes and blankets. We learned, besides, 
that Enrico Cairoli and seventy picked men had crossed the firontier to 
second the Homan insurrection. All along the road we met volunteers, 
in bands of ten, twenty, and even more. ** It is be 1 It is he 1 Our 
Father 1 All will go well.” In order to avoid official recognition. 
Garibaldi ordered the coachman not to change horses until outside the 
gates of Rieti ; but on approaching tho town, the populace, volunteers, 
and the regular troops rushed forth to meet him. To his intense 
vexation the horses were unharnessed, and he borne in triumph to 
breakfast at the house of the chief citizen of the town. Colonels, 
majors, captams rendered him tho military salute ; deputations from all 
the companies came during breakfast to tell him of their one earnest 
hope to go to Rome together. Borne present expected him to answer. 
Come now. Come with me.” But 1 remembered his words at Ales- 
sandria, and was prepared for his invariable reply , — ** Unity, obedience, 
discipline ; people, army, and volunteers. We shall go to Romo together.” 

Just as we were starting, a Graribaldian, draped in the mantle of a 
dead Zouave officer, brought tidings of the Roman insurrection. ** Bairir 
oades at every gate ; Zouave barracks blown up ; street fif^ts between 
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the Trasievermi and Papal troops ; the former triumphant ; provisional 
government proclaimed.” Let ns hope that oven a tithe of this good 
news be true,” said the General as wo re-entcrod the carriage. “At any 
rate, it will save our journey to ScandrigUa ; for Menotti, shoes or no 
shoes, will be in march for the frontier.” 

He was right. Borne four miles from Passo Ooroso wo came up with 
Monotti’s roar, and presently with himself. He had heard vaguo rumours 
of his father’s escape, but had no warning of his approach. As he reined 
up his horse and bent his head to the carriage-window, he looked like 
one still dreaming. Father and sou clasped hands in silence. Then tho 
General, recapitulating the order given at Temi and along tho road, 
asked, “Have I done well ? ” and Menotti replied, “ All that you do is 
well done, papa ! ” 

After some discussion it was arranged to encamp that night on tho 
Italian frontior, to organize the battalions that wero marching up, and then 
mako straight for Rome at dawn. At Passo Coresc Colonel R. and his 
battalions “ guarded tho frontier.” Oflicers and soldiers vied with each 
other in services to the volunteers and their chiefs. We ascertainod that* 
no orders of arrest had arrived, and gave ourselves up to the belief that 
such a brilliant soldier as Oioldini would not assume the reins of govern- 
ment unless he felt it possiblo to efface the memory of Lissa and Custoza 
under the uralls of Romo. After posting his battalions and listening to 
messengers, whoso tidings, alas ! by no means confirmed the success of the 
Roman insurrection, though the fact of the insurrection itself was sufficient 
to absolve him from his pledge, Garibaldi accepted the only vacant bed in 
the little inn, and with his sons and officers strewn about tho room, 
disposed himself for a few hours’ sleep. At midnight Cauzio showed mo 
a telegram received from the Florontino Committee, — “ Cross tho frontier ; 
the carabineers are in march to arrest the General.’’ Bo wo awoke him, 
and finished the night on tho Papal side of the Passo Coresc. The 
warning came none too soon, as the carabineers wero marching rapidly 
towards the firontier. Btill no attempt was made to hinder the volunteers 
from crossing m fnawe, as Mosto’s battalions passed during the night, 
Frigesy was loft unmolested at Monte Libretto, while Balamone’s entire 
column arrived in broad daylight on tho following day. In tho morning 
Garibaldi reviewed Mosto’s battalions at Monte Maggioie, and Fzigesy’s 
at Monte Libretto, and gave the command for the forward march on Monte 
Rotondo. In the afternoon of that day (the 24th) an awful rumour spread 
from lip to lip, — “The two Cairoli brothers had been killed under the 
walls of Rome.” Returning to Passo Ooroso on foot, I mot, at the base of 
Monte Maggiore, several of the fated band who had sucoeeded in escaping, 
and their story left no room for doubt or hope. The insurrection was 
quelled. The dismal stoxy was confirmed lator in all its details, save 
in the death of the younger Cairoli, who was carried wounded into Rome, 
where he still lies. 

At dawn on the 25th the attack of Monte Rotondo commenced, led 1^ 
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ihe General, his sons, and Canzio in person. More than one battalion 
staggered under the murderous fire of the Zouaves from the fortified city 
walls ; then the Genoese marched up, with Mosto at their head. Bo he 
had led them to the front at Galatafimi, where his own young brother and 
thiri^-nine out of a hundred fell ; so at Milazzo, where, reinforced by the 
survivors of Pisacane’s expedition and by others, they were decimated 
again ; then reinforced again by the fiower of the volunteers, who scram- 
bled for entry into this dauntless company, were again decimated on the 
Yoltumo. And now in the front fell Captain Uziel mortally wounded, and 
Lieutenant Guerrieri and Dagruno, with a fair proportion of rank and 
file ; then Mosto fell, his leg smashed with a rifle-bullet. In the Convent 
of St. Maria we arranged a temporary hospital, laying the first comers on 
mattrosBos carried into the eastern wing, and the rest upon straw, till 
that too was covered, and many had to lie on the bare brick floors. 
Messengers were despatched for surgeons, nurses, and material. Bravely 
])r. PaHtore did the work of ton surgeons, and nobly the volunteers risked 
their own lives in carrying off their comrades ; but many were of necessity 
left in ihe houses near the city gate, the fire raging too fiercely there to 
admit of their transport. The enemy respected nothing; their cannon- 
balls and bombs burst in the convent, though the black hospital flag was 
at once hoisted, and several of the rooms in the western wing were com- 
pletely destroyed. Once, as I was pleading with a medical student in the 
ranks to relinquish his musket and come to Pastore’s aid, Yiggiani espied 
mo, and we shook hands. ** You are safe ? ” I said, asking after several 
of his friends. ** Safe as yet," he said, hastening back to the city gate. 
** God grant wo have not freed the General to lose him here. We ought 
at least to live, if only to die in Borne." They were probably his last 
words in life, as within ten minutes he fell with a bullet through his 
brain. All day long the battle raged ; the troops were fainting with 
hunger and fatigue ; we found some com in the monks’ store-room, and 
kept cauldrons boiling, caught or bought a few turkeys and fowls to 
make broth for the wounded, but of bread there was none. Certainly 
they wore the liveliest, most patient set of sufferers I ever saw; the 
certainty of victoxy chloroformed their pain. The slightly wounded come 
in ** just to get the blood stopped," and returned ; many that could 
scarcely crawl waited on the rest. As evexy firesh relay came in, ** How 
goes the day ? " was the eager question that echoed even firom dying lips, 
followed by that other, ** And the Generale, is he safe?" ** Safe and 
sure of victory," was the invariable reply. 

At 6 p.M. the firing ceased, and we wore able to succour the wounded 
at the gate ; hungry and thirsty, huddled together like sardines, they ** did 
not care to be removed ; they knew they should sloop in Monte Botondo 
on the morrow." Even at that hour Garibaldi would not leave his post. 
Once, when listening to a messenger's news from Borne, he ate some 
boiled com and wadied it down with some of the rare wine of the monks' 
cellar, into which, 1 am sony to say, some of the volunteers had broken. 
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deeming its contents their lavfol spoil. But even this disorder was 
remedied by a picked guard placed there by Menotti, whose reproofs^ like 
his father's, no volunteer cares to encounter a second time. 

Garibaldi had fired the St. Maria city gate, and all night long it blazed 
up gloriously, while he and his friends spent the night in planning barricados, 
visiting all the outposts, and the battalions echeloned on the paths and 
main road to cut off the garrison from their retreat on Borne. At dawn 
it was ascertained that the garrison had entrenched itself in the Piombini 
Palace. He entered through the still burning gate at the head of a 
chosen band, occupied the houses, and attacked the castle, threatening 
to bum that also. At 11 a.m. the white fiag was hoisted, and the garrison 
surrendered to Ganzio ; the soldiers were disarmed, and, with their officers, 
who retained their revolvers and thoir swords, wore sent across the frontier 
under escort. That night the wounded all slept in beds, or at least on 
mattresses, furnished by the inhabitants, and the soldiers had full rations 
for the first time. 1 read in Boman and English papers of exactions and 
excesses committed by the Garibaldians. Not a gold or silver coin crossed 
a Garibaldian palm, as far as the ** centre commanded by my sofi 
Menotti ” was concerned. The rations wore regularly furnished by the 
municipality, and meagre enough they were, as far as bread was concerned, 
though the meat and wine sufficed. The officers quartered on the 
inhabitants paid in gold for what they consumed ; the fowls, sugar, coffee, 
and other luxuries procured for the wounded were paid for even as the 
little carpenter was paid whatever sums he asked for the litters, splints, 
and bed-rests, which he turned out willingly and well. On the same day 
commissariat staffs were oiganized ; indefatigable Professor Cipriani came 
up with a well-ordered ambulance to carry off the wounded to the hospitals 
he hod improvised all along the lino, and bright days seemed dawning. 

Of the intentions of the Government, wo could get no certain tidings ; 
Battazzi's resignation had been accepted; Cialdini had not succeeded 
in forming a Ministry. If he failed, it was token clear of French inter- 
vention, Menabrea, and Italian shame. But polities in a Garibaldian 
camp go in at one ear and out of the other. On the day following the 
surrender. Garibaldi left Monte Botondo for Fomo Nuovo, despatched his 
staff-officers up to all the bridges to reconnoitre, and learned from them 
in the evening, that no enemy was visible. In the afternoon A. came back 
to Monte Botondo to send on all the troops, the train and the provision 
waggons, to Gostel Giubileo, and whispered in my ear that during the 
night Garibaldi was to cross the Tiber on a bridge of boats, attack Monte 
Mario, and second the Boman insurrection again promised for the 2Bth. 
But at midnic^t Y. and Z. returned from Borne to say that the insurrec- 
tion was impossible. This disheartening statement was communicated 
only to a few. The General decided on a strong reconnoitring expedition 
along the Teverone, and the spirits of the volunteers rose with every step 
that brou^t them nearer Borne. 

Preceding with a few officers and guides the Genoese ba^talirms and 
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Itootti'fl ngiment, Garibaldi, eroasing the railway, took to the billa and 
baited at Villa Oeoehina, fetoing Home on ita eaateni aide. About half a 
mile furtbSar on he marked a villa atill nearer the bridge with a lofty 
tower, and said, 'We’ll mount that tower.” Two gnidea preceded, and 
just aa the General, Ganzio, and A., were entering the vineyard which 
Burrounda the Casale dei Vazxi, the two guides returned, firing their 
revolvers in the air, in token of danger. One was wounded in the breast, 
but was ablo to confirm his companion’s tale, that the house was occupied 
by the enemy, that they had exchanged a couple of shots, and that it 
would be advisable to return to the Gecchina. A very hair’s-breadth 
escape was that; a few Zouaves hidden in the vineyard would have sufficed 
to despatch the General and staff. As the sequel proved, twenty Zouaves 
disguised as civilians had crossed the Namentano bridge, intending to watoh 
from the tower the movements of the Garibaldians. Mistaking the General 
and his followers for a cavalry patrol, and suspecting it to be closely 
followed by infantry, they took to flight ; so that when on returning to 
the Geochina, where the Genoese battalions had just arrived. A., ordered 
by Garibaldi, marched up a company to take poBsession of the castle, he 
found it empty, and occupied it without firing a shot, while firom the tower 
ho marked the fugitives scampering across the bridge. Later, Garibaldi 
ascending the tower with General Fabrizi, who had just arrived, watched 
a battalion of the enemy come out from Borne and cross tho bridge ; so 
leaving Bezzi at the head of a company to defend the castle, he lined the 
avenue leading thence to Villa Gecchina with the Genoese battalions, and 
awaited the assault ; but tho enemy contented themselves with taking up a 
parallel position on the right of the Teverone and firing harmless shots. 
Later, another column came out and took up position on the left of the 
Genoese, who were ordered by the General not to fire a shot. 

Tho same order was given to Menotti, who arrived with his regiments 
and took up position on on oblong mount on the left flank of the enemy’s 
first column, half of which wheeled round and presented a battle front, the 
remainder continuing to amuse themselves by firing at the Genoese ; and 
this until 6 p.x., without receiving the honour of a single answer. At 
midday we heard two tremendous explosions; the Papalini had blown 
up Ponte MoUe. At dusk they recrossed the Namentano bridge, which 
was mined; and Garibaldi ordered his men to li^t huge fires all 
along the hills, and calling A., said to him, “ 1 count on you to see that 
tho countermarch on Monte Botondo commences before dawn.” And A. 
replied, An hour before dawn the troops will all be in march.” Not a 
question was put, nor a word of wonder spoken; but we, who passed 
through the battalions so joyous and confident in the morning, passing the 
orders as cheerily as we could, foiled not to mark the instantaneous 
transition foom too bofundless confidenoe to unreasoning despair — ** Betorn 
to Monte Botondo I Turn our backs on Borne I A second exodus from 
the Tyrol 1” — ^while some, referring to the King’s proclamation, admd 
ironically, Have the regufor soldiers crossed the firontier, and we wo 
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going, like good boys, to place ourselves behind their lines ? '* Some 
guessed the truth, and abused the Homans ; others again defended them, 
asked how they were to be expected to rise in the name of a King who 
disowned tJiem d priori, and proclaimed Garibaldi a rebel ? It was useless 
to reason with them ; more than useless to discuss. On the morrow the 
hundreds of muskets found in the fields and on the hills proved that 
numbers had continued the countermarch across the frontier. 

Bound a huge fire in the Cecchina Villa Garibaldi passed a portion of 
the night with several of his officers, and the King’s proclamation was 
discussed in a fashion that will not bear reproduction. One, more 
audacious than the rest, suggested that the march on Borne would bo 
shortened by a countermarch on Florence.” The General objected his 
unconquerable aversion to bring troops and citizens in coUision ; admitted 
his b<«Uef that the errors of monarchy, combined with the persevering 
steaafastness of democracy, would lead the nation to its true goal without 
a civil war. Much more was said, but Garibaldi libtenod on in silence. I 
think he must have realized that this was the last time the rod shirts would 
follow him under the ** cross-stained tiicolore 1 ” ^ 

An hour before dawn the battalions wore in marching order. The 
General and his staff rode on, A. and a couple of guides brought up the 
rear, and before they quitted the last positions the enemy’s icmlle was 
heard. A. climbed a mount to mark the route the troops had token, and 
at that moment the enemy’s cannon, planted above the bridge, commenced 
filing on the dying embers of the bonfires kept alight throughout the 
night. One — two — ^fifteen bhots. The rising sun revealed Borne to him 
as a remembered dream, and to the enemy the abandoned camp. Thirteen 
thousand five hundred Papal troops had not dared to ac'*opt the challenge 
of five thousand Garibaldians on the previous day ; but now the French 
had landed, and it would seem that their courage would have sufficed. 
For a timo they hesitated, then cautiously and warily they entered first 
the Casole dei Pazzi, then Villa Cecchina, where they found two Genoese 
sharpshooters, whom not even the grenades bursting in the house had 
sufficed to awaken. They carried both as trophies back to Borne. 

Friday and Saturday passed without anything occurring to indicate 
what our next move would be ; the entry of the French troops into Borne 
was confirmed, and the names of Menabrea and Gualterio sufficed to con- 
vince ns that reactionary counsels prevailed in Pitti Palace. The General 
despatched Colonel Pianciani to Tivoli with one battalion, and Colonel 
Poggi to Marciliani with three, and then ordered the march of his entire 
force— 4,000 men at most — on Tivoli at noon on Sunday. No one 
thought that the French would actually fight the volunteers: it was 
expected that th^ would hold the city, and leave the Papalini free to do 
their best or worst ; and against these Garibaldi felt that he could hold his 
own. At noon the march commenced — the Genoese battalions in the van, 
Salamone’g regiment bringing up the rear. Just as the General entered 
village of Hentana the scouts returned with tidings of jthe enemy's 
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ftpproadi. In an instant the orders to present a battle front \rore given 
and obeyed. A. was sent to collect soverol companies on the olive 
slopes on either side the road, and Ganzio to reinforce the right wing. 
The order maintained was so perfect that the enemy reports that, << warned 
of their approach, the Garibaldians came ont to give them battle.’* 

The attack commenced simultanoonsly all along the Garibaldion front — 
Garibaldi, his sons, and officers, ever in the thickest of the fray. In the little 
church adjoining the castle of Montana, Dr. Bertani established an ombn- 
lanco, and from noon till two the wounded were bron^t in nneeasin^y. 
All that time the volunteers sustained the charge of the Zouaves with 
steadfast courage ; then overpowered by numbers, they were driven from 
the olive terraces first occupied, to take up others on the ri^t and left of 
Montana. ** Hocovor those posts with your bayonets,” cried Garibaldi ; 
and at the bayonet’s point the volunteers retook every one of them, driving 
back the Zouaves and Antiboini in confusion, and with heavy loss. 

** The day is ours ! ” cried Guerzoni — who, on the sorriest steed, was 
charging at the head of a battalion ; while A. led up throe battalions 
along the crest of a hill on the enemy’s right, and despite the shot 
pouring from several mountain-pieces, had brought them to close quarters 
with the centre. But now immense reinforcements came up; and a 
sound, sharp, rapid, and incessant — described by some as the running 
down of a pendulum, by others as the quick beating of a drum — puzzled 
the oldest hands. They were the eleven per minute Chaasepot guns, 
fired by Frenchmen in propria person A, The volunteers at best could 
only fire a shot apiece every three minutes. Numbers of their wretched 
old muskets burst. Still they hold their ground, despite the Ghassepots, 
from three to half-past four p. u. Fortunately for them the Frenchmen 
wore experimontmg with their deadly toys; had they been well versed 
at the precise point to sight their rifles, I scarcely see how a volunteer 
could have escaped : as it was, most of the bullets whistled over their 
heads. But oven an hour’s practice improved the marksmen. The Zouaves 
and Antiboini, re-animated by their allies, returned to the attack; and over- 
powered, the volunteers were compelled to retire on Monte Botondo, 
leaving some five hundred and fifty men in Mentana to protect the retreat. 
Until night fell this forlorn hope fought on desperately, then bairicaded 
themselves in the town, and awaited the morrow; nor did the allies 
venture to disturb them. At dawn the silence in Monte Botondo con- 
vinced them that they stood alone. A council was held, and a capitulation 
proposed. Even as in 1849, the Frenchmen foiled in lealty. With the 
officer who returned to perky came down a battalion of the 69th, and 
swept into the French camp all the volunteers from the barricades and 
from the houses in Mentana, pretending that only those who held the 
castle were included in the capitulation. The French Golonel refused 
transports for the wounded, promising that they should have eveiy core* 
Fortunately for them, Dr. Bertani, who had refased all official position, 
mignTOf^ Ilia natural place at ** Uie ambulance in the front.” On the 
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barricadeB of Milan in 1848 he commenced hie work of mercy for the 
Tolnnteers, nor quitted them at Mentana till the last wound was dressed, 
and each patient was placed in the carriages that were to convey them 
prisoners to Rome, liion, at the head of the column, he marched, under 
French escort, to Passo Gorese. 

In the evening (for I crossed the fixintier later) I visited the ambulance 
at Mentana, and found but two poor fellows in the last agonies of death, 
soothed and tended to the last by one of the ambulance assistants. The 
hospital of Monte Rotondo was full. The Zouaves wounded on the 26th, 
whom we had tended as carefully as our own, were still there. Grateful 
for past kindness, they assured me that our wounded in Rome would bo 
treated as they had been treated: this in presence of their Colonel, 
Charrette. How fallacious were these assurances, how impotent the 
promise of the French surgeons, the visitors at St. Onofrio in Rome can 
teD. But neither the Zouaves nor the French army are to blame. 
Priestly vengeance is inexorable. Our own wounded in Monte Rotondo, 
some forty in all, were on the whole cheerfiil. They imagined that 
Monte Rotondo had been retaken from Garibaldi even as he had taken it 
from the Zouaves, and wore confident that he ** would return in a few 
days to liberate them.” Two of our own doctors had remained to tend 
them, but nurses were wanting, and these the Zouave Colonel sent. 1 
confess that 1 shared their illusions until, crossing the frontier on the 
morrow, A. met me and gave me the following details of the retreat and 
of the General’s arrest : — 

As Garibaldi took the road, which, passing outside of Mentana, leads 
to Monte Rotondo, the French occupied the heights above the road, and 
fired at the retreating column until it arrived within half a mile of the 
eity gates. Garibaldi then ordered the strong position at the Cappucini 
to be occupied : the enemy took up his station right and left of the city, 
fired from too great a distance to do much harm, W killed poor Cantono 
the Colonel in command, then in about half an hour retired. Fifteen 
thousand French and Papal soldiers were not sufficient to finiak up four 
thousand Garibaldians. Reinforcements were summoned from Rome. 
Be it also borne in mind that the enemy dared not venture to reconnoitre 
on the other side of Monte Rotondo to see if it were possible to out off 
retreat ; did not, in short, approach the city until the morrow at 0 a.m., 
when it was empty of all save the wounded whom it was not thonght 
advisable to remove lest the column should be attacked en mute. What 
they did suoeeed in doing woe to out off all communication between 
Mentana and Monte Rotondo, and the three corpses whom the ooxre- 
spemdent of the Morning Pont found on the road were tl^e of three 
daring lads who volunteered to take a message from Colond Salamone to 
Garibaldi and were shot down firom the heights and literally riddled 
witii balls* 

Entering Monte Rotondo at half-past six p.tc.. Garibaldi ascended 
the Piombim P|laoe, and mimifested his §m. intention of defending 
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himself in the oitj, hut eneountered such resolnte thou^ lespeotful 
opposition frpm all those who had stood unflinehingly hj his side thiough- 
out this and-other ounpaigns that he, till then vmperador among his own, 
was compelled to bend his head and accept the unanimoos decision of men 
who would have given their lives a thousand times for his, but who dared 
not accept the responsibility of eaoridoing the lives of the volunteers in a 
straggle which, in no case, could have resulted in giving Borne to Italy, 
and must have left the General himself a prisoner, dead or alive, in the 
hands of the French and Papal allies. The ammunition of the only two 
cannon possessed by the volunteers was totally exhausted, the cartridges 
nearly so ; the provisions in Monte Botondo were consumed, and by order 
of the Italian Government not a single ration was allowed to cross the 
frontier ; .the nearest town was twelve miles off; hence it was impossible 
to maintain a siege. With painful effort Garibaldi acquiesced, and allowed 
orders to be given for the return to Passo Oorese, which was effected in 
perfect order during the night. Once arrived at the station on the Papal 
side of the bridge, the General strove once more to persuade his friends to 
gain Monte Libretto, and thence perchance join Pianoiani at Tivoli, or 
Poggi at Marciliani. Probably he hoped to unite all the volunteer forces, 
and disband them regularly and formally in view of the triple allianoe of 
Emperor, Pope, and King. But his sons and friends stood firm: the 
regular troops were at the frontier, with orders to disarm the volunteers. 
Bettor that they should voluntarily resign their useless muskets to those 
reluctant hands. Perhaps the fervent appeals of old General Fabrizi — ^that 
veteran of Italian conspiracies, the man who had never failed to answer 
** present ** to every revolutionary roll-call, who on horseback on the 
Mentona heights seemed challenging the bullets to lay him on the battle- 
field to die — ^had more weight with Garibaldi Gian all the rest. He crossed 
the bridge. The volunteers handed their fiintlocks to the silent, awe- 
struck soldiers. Fabrizi awaited on the Papal territory till the last 
volunteer had quitted. Then Colonel B. placed a special train at the 
service of the General, and with his sons and staff he entered it, intending 
to make straight for Gaprera if permitted. Crossing the bridge he had 
said to A., ** Mark my words, they will arrest me 1 ” but no one, firom 
Deputy Grispi who had joined him on the frontier, down to the most 
cordial hater of the Rd OaUmtuomo, shared his opinion. At 10 a.m . he 
loft Passo Corese with his sons, Canzio, and the chosen few who had 
decided him on this step. At every station the people crowded to the 
station shouting **yiva Garibaldi ! Yiva Boma t " He smiled sadly on 
them, nor expressed any bUtemess that they had shouted only, while his 
volunteers were dying on the Boman soil. At Perugia a dense hedge of 
carabineers and sAtm kept off the populace. Crispi telegraphed to Menabrea 
that the riiow of fovce was unnecessaiy, as the General had decided on 
returning to Oaprera. At Arezzo the hmagUeri held the station ; atPlglino 
Colonel Camozzi en te red the carriage, and informed the General that his 
orders were to convey himself and fismiily prisoners to Bpezia. 
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Gasiluldi desconded, held up his hand in token of silence to hil 
followers and to the populace, who were trying to break through the ranks 
of the caiabineers, and said, — 

« Signor Colonel, haye you a regular warrant for my arrest ? " 

** No, General, only the yerbal order/' 

** You are aware, then, that you yiolate the law ? " 

am but the material executor of the orders of the Goyemment.” 

** The laws are superior to the Goyomment. Eyery public functionary 
is responsible for his own acts. 1 came to the frontier at the head of 
armed men ; had 1 pursued my march, not small would haye been the 
embarrassment of this Goyemment — this traitor to the nation; but 1 
ordered my yolunteezs to lay down their arms. They entered the State 
inofEensiye indiyiduals. I protest against your intimation, and phall only 
yield to yiolence." 

At these words his officers, whose hands had been grasping their 
revohers, stepped forward to defend him man to man, but he ordered 
them to desist, to remain silent witnesses of the urgustifiable yiolence, so 
that they might ** reyeal to Italy the acts of which its Goyemment 
capable.” 

Again Crispi telegraphed to Menebrea the details which increased his 
responsibility. No reply. After yainly entreating the General to enter 
the carriage of his own accord, Colonel Camozzi ordered four carabinieri 
to lift him in, and this they did, handling him as they would haye handled 
any lifeless bundle whatsoeyer ; and with Canzio and Basso he was con- 
veyed to Yarignano, whence, after vain endeavours to induce him to 
consent to voluntary exile, or to return to Caprera ** on conditions,” he 
was sent back to his island under escort, on account of the grievous state 
of his health, and there he remains, under the Burveillanoe of Colonel 
Camozzi and tho carabinieri. 

My office is that of narrator, not of critic. To those, however, who 
mflintiim that Garibaldi turned rebel when, in defiance of warning and 
prohibitions, he crossed the frontier and waged war on a state at open 
enmity with Italy, whose ruler stigmatized the King of Italy as a thief and 
a usurper, 1 would reply, that in 16G0 he waged war on tho ally of that 
King, and wrested from him his entire poBBessionB ; that the said King 
received the possessions of that ally with the conditions annexed by the 
dpnor, ** One Italy, with Borne for the capital.” 

To those who blame Garibaldi for not exciting the Italian populations 
to mmolt against their King elect, for not enticing isolated battalions to 
join him witiiout the consent of their superiors, I answer, The unity of 
Italy is the goal. To reach that goal the Italians agreed to iravel by a 
given path ; that it was necessary to follow that paiii to its bitter end 
before tasy could affirm, ** We haye lost our way, andn^ust turn back to 
find the stretch and narrow path that alone lea^ to Borne and Liberty.*' 
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On toe Eoas to Italy. 

)U'D not guoss who oar neighboars 
of last ni^t were, Julia," said 
L'Estrange ae they sat at broak- 
&Bt the next morning. 

I need not guess, for 1 know," 
said she, laughing. « The &ct is, 
George, my curiosity was so excited 
to see them that I got up as they 
were about to start, and though 
the grey morning was only break- 
ing at the time, there was li^t 
enough for me to recognize Mr. 
Longworih and his French Mend, 
Count Fraoontal." 

know that; but I know more 
than that> Julia. What do you 
think of my diseoveiy, when I tell 
you that this same Count Procontnl 
is the daimani of the Biamleigh 
estate?" 

** Is it possible P | 

" It is beyond a question or*a doubt I was awekoied from my 
sleep last by 4heir loud talking, and unwittm^y made a listener 
to all they said. I heard the Fvenohman deplore how ho had ever wn* 
sented to a compromise of hie claim, and then Longworth quizzed him 
a good deal, and attributed the rs^wb to his not haring made a harder 
fOb XTO^no. 98. 7. 
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bargain. My omi conTiction is that the man really felt it as a point of 
honour, and was ashamed at having stooped to accept less than his 
right." 

« So then they have made a compromise, and the Bromleighs are 
safe ? " cried she eagerly. 

<< That much seems certain. The Count even spoke of the sum ho 
had receiTod. I did not pay much attention to the amount, but 1 
remember it struck mo as being considerable ; and he also referred to his 
having signed some document debarring him, as it seemed, from all 
renewal of his demand. In a word, as you said just now, the Bramloighs 
are safe, and the storm that threatened their iate has passed off 
harmlessly.*’ 

** Oh, you have made mo so happy, George. I cannot tell yen what 
joy this news is to me. Poor Nelly in all her sorrow and privation has 
never been out of my thoughts since I read her letter.” 

** 1 have not told you the strangest part of all — at least so it certainly 
seemed to me. This Count Pracontal actually regretted the compromise, 
as depriving him of a noble opportunify of self-sacrifice. Ho wished, h0 
said, ho could have gone to Augustus Bramleigh, and declared, * I want 
none of this wealth. These luxuries and this station are all essential to 
you, who have been bom to them, and regard them as part of your very 
existence. To me they are no wants — 1 never knew them. Keep them, 
therefore, as your own. All 1 aiA: is, that you regard me as one of your 
kindred and your fiunily. Coll me cousin — ^let me be one of you — to 
come here, under your roof, when fortune goes ill with me.* l^en he 
was saying this, Longworth burst out into a coarse laugh, and told him, 
that if he talked such rotten sentimentality to any sane Englishman, the 
only impression it would have left wouldd^ that he was a oonsummato 
knave or an idiot.'* « ^ 

** Well, George,** asked die, seriously^ t^^t was not the •Ofm^tion 
it conveyed to your mind ? '* ^ 

<< No, Julia, certainly not ; but a o a^ n ob o m^ p erhaps it k 
northem blood, perhaps it is the cautiolis lesiMf of one whahae not had 
enough e^erience of life— but 1 own to^’yed I distfust^Tny hi^dowfr 
declarations, and as a rule I like the Md Who dogenesous ihi9lgs> ttid 
don*t think themselves heroes for doing.ths0i**' | 

« Bemember, George, it was a Mwm^isatid tm 

what 1 have seen of his nation, I wonld soy’ that he meant dQ that he 
said. These people do the very finest things out of an exalted self- 
esteem. Th^ carry the point of honour so high that there is no saerifice 
they are not eapaUe of making, if it only serve to elevate (heir (pinion of 
themselves. Their theofy is, they hdoogto the ^great xfttion,* and the 
motives that would do well enough fin* you or me, would he very ignoble 
springs of action to him Whom Providence had blessed with higher 
destiny of being bom a Frenebman.*’ 

Yon dkpmgs whik yon piMie 
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<• X do not mean it then. I would simply say, I belieye in all Count 
Praoontal said, and I giye you my reason for the belief.'* 

“ How. happy it would have made poor Augustus to have been met in 
this spirit. ' Wbj don't these two men know each other ? " 

« My dear George, the story of life could no more go on than the 
story of a novel if there was no imbroglio. Take away from the daily 
course of events all misunderstandings, all sorrows, and all misconceptions, 
and there would be no call on humanity for acts of energy, or trust- 
fulness, or devotion. We want all these things just that we may surmount 
them." 

Whether he did not fully concur with the theory, or that it puzzled 
him, L'Estrange made no reply, and soon after left the room to prepare 
for their departure. And now they went the road up the valley of the 
Upper Bhine, — that wild and beautHul tract, so grand in outline and so 
rich in colour, that other landscapes seem cold after it. They woxmd 
along the Via Mala, and crossed over the Splugen, most picturesque of 
Alpine passes, and at last reached Ghiavenna. 

‘*A11 this is very enjoyable, George," said Julia, as they strolled 
carelessly in a trollised vine-walk ; “ but as I am the courier, and cany 
the money-sadi;, it is my painful duty to say, we can't do it much longer. 
Do you Imow how much remains in that little bag ? " 

** A couple of hundred francs perhaps," said he, listlessly. 

** Not half that— how could there, you careless creature ? You forget 
all the extravagances we have been committing, and this entire week of 
unheard-of indulgence." 

** I was always * had up ’ for my arithmetic at school. Old Hoskins 
used to say my figures would be the ruin of me." 

The tone of honest sorrow in which he said this threw Julia into a fit 
of laughing. 

** Here is the total of our worldly wealth," said she, emptying on a 
rustic table the leather bag, and running her fingers through a mass of 
silver in which a few gold coins glittered. 

« It seems veiy little, Julia," said he, despondingly. 

** Worse than that. It is loss than it looks, George ; these tanished^ 
pieces, with a mock air of silver, ore of most ignoble origin ; they were bom 
copper, and are only silver by courtesy. Let me see what it all miJLes." 

While die was arranging the money in little piles on the table 
L’Estrange li^^ted a cigarst^ and pu£^ it in leisurely fiishion. 

** Julia," said he at last, ** 1 hope I haven’t committed a dreadful 
folly in that investment of your two thousand. You know I took the 
shares I told you of?" 

•• I remember, George, you said so ; but has anything ooeurred to 
make you augUr ill of the enterprise ? 

" No ; I know no more of it mow than on the first day I heard of it. 
I was daisied the Bpleud id promise of twenty per cent, instead of three 
that you had reeeiTSd heretofi:>ie. It seemsd to me to be such a paltry fear 
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to hesitate about doing what scores of others were Tenturing. 1 felt as 
if I were turning away from a big fence while half the field were ready to 
ride at it. In fiict, 1 made it a question of courage, Julia, which was all 
the more inexcusable as the money I was risking was not my own.” 

** Oh, George, you must not say that to me.” 

** Well, well, 1 know what I think of myself, and I promise you it is 
not the more farourable because of your generosity.” 

My dear George, that is a word that ought never to occur between us. 
Our interests are insoparable. When you have done what you believed was 
the best for me there is no question of anything more. There now, don’t 
worry yourself farther about it. Attend to what I have to say to you here. 
We have just one hundred and twelve francs to cony us to Milan, where our 
letter of credit will meet us ; so that there must be no more boat-excursions ; 
no little picnics, with a dainty basket sent up the mountain at sunrise ; 
none of that charming liberality which li^ts up the road with pleasant 
faces, and sets one a-thinking how happy Dives might have been if he had 
given something better than crumbs to Lazarus. No, this must be what 
you used to call a week of cold-mutton days, mind that, and resist all tem^ 
tation to money-spending.” 

L’Estrange bowed his head in quiet acquiescence ; his was the sad 
thought that so many of us have felt ; how much of enjoyment life shows 
us, just one hair’s-teeadth beyond our power to grasp, vistas of lovely 
scenery that we are never to visit : glimpses of bliss closed to ns even as 
we catch them. Strains of delicious music of which all our efforts con but 
retain the d}ung cadences. Not that he felt all these in any bitterness of 
spirit ; even in narrowed fortune life was very pleasant to him, and he was 
thoroughly, heartily grateful for the path fate had assigned him to 
walk in. 

How would they have liked to have lingered in the Brianza, that one 
lovely bit of thoroughly rural Italy, with the green of the west blending 
through all the gorgeous glow of a tropical vegetation ; how gladly they 
would have loitered on the Lake at Como— the bri^test spot of landscape 
in Europe ; with what enjoyment had they halted at Milan, and still 
more in Florence I Stem necessity, however, whispered ever onwards ; and 
all the seductions of Bafbels and Titians yielded before the hard demands 
of that fitte that draws the purse-strings. Even at Borne they did not 
venture to delay, consoling themselves with the thought that they were to 
dwell so near, ^ey could visit it at will. At last they reached Albano, and 
as they drove into the village cau^t si^t of a most peturesque little 
cottage, endirined in a copse of vmos. It was apparently untenanted, and 
they eagerly admdif it wore tobe let. The answer was. No, it was waiting 
fSnr the I^te Inglese ” who was dmly expected to arrive* 

Oh, George, it is ours,” cried Julia in ecstasy, and hid her head on 
his shoulder, and actudly cried with excess of delight. 
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CHAFTEB XXXII. 

Tue Ohuboh Patrons at Aldano. 

The patrons of the English chapel at Albano were the three great loaders 
of society in Borne in winter and at Albano during the summer. Of those 
the first was Lady Augusta Bramleigh ; next came Sir Marcus Cluff ; and 
last — not, indeed, either in activity or zeal — ^was Mrs. Trumpler, a widow- 
lady of considerable fortune, and no small share of energy in her nature. 

To these George L’Estrange had brought formal letters of introduction, 
which he was cautiously enjoined should be presented in the order of their 
respective ranks, — ^making his first approaches to the Lady Augusta. To 
his request to know at what hour he might have the honour to wait on her 
lad^'ship, come a few lines on the back of his own card, saying, — Two 
o'clock, and be punctual.’* There did not seem to be any unnecessaiy 
courtesy in this curt intimation ; but he dressed himself carefully for the 
interview, and with his cravat properly arranged by Julia, who passed his 
whole appearance in review, he set out for the pretty Villa of the Chestnuts 
where her ladyship lived. 

** I don’t suppose that I’m about to do anything very unworthy, Julia,” 
said he, as he bade her good-by ; but I assure you I feel lower in my 

own esteem this morning than I have known myself since — since ” 

Since you tumbled over the sunk fence, perhaps,” said she, laughing, 
and turned back into the house. 

L’Estmnge soon found himself at the gate of the villa, and was con- 
ducted by a servant in deep mourning through a very beautiful garden to 
a small kiosk, or summer-house, where a breakfast-table was spread. He 
was punctual to the moment ; but as her ladyship had not yet appeared he 
had ample time to admire the beauty of the Sevres cups of a pale blue, and 
the rich carving of the silver service,— evidently of antique mould, and by 
a master hand. The rare exotics which were disposed on every side, amongst 
which some birds of bright plumage were encaged, seemed to fill up the 
measure of this luxurious spot, and impressed him with — he knew not 
what exalted idea of her who should be its mistress. 

He waited, at first patiently enough — there was much to interest and 
amuse him ; but at lost, as nigh an hour had elapsed, and she had not 
appeared, a feeling, half of irritation at the thought of neglect, and half 
doubt lest he should have mistaken what the servant said, began to worry 
and distress him. A little pendule on a bracket played a few bars of a 
waltz, and struck three. Should he wait any longer ? was the question he 
put himself. His sense of shame on leaving home at the thought of pre- 
senting himself befsro a patron came back upon him now with redoubled 
force. He had often felt tiiat t]|e ministers who preached for a call were 
submitting themselves to a very unworthy ordeal. The being judged by 
those th^ were appointed to teadi seemed in itself little short of an ou^ 
lege ; but the patt he was now playing was mfinitely worse ;^he had 
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aciaally coxno to bhow lumself, to soo if, when looked at and talked to, hex 
ladyship would condescend to be his patron, and as it were to impress the 
indignity more strongly upon him he was kept waiting like a lacquey 1 

1 don't think I ought to stoop to this," muttered he bitterly to him- 
self ; and taking a card and a pencil firom his pocket, he wrote : — ** The 
fiev. George L'Estrange has waited from two to thxee o’clock in the hope of 
seeing Lady Augusta Bramlei^ ; he regrets ihe disappomtinont, os well as 
his iuabihty to prolong his attendance.’* ** There,” cried he aloud, 1 
hope that will do 1 ” and he placed the card concqiicuously on the table. 

Do what, pray ? ” said a Tcxy soft voice, as a slight figure in deep 
mourning swept noiselessly into the kiosk, and taking the card up, sat 
down without reading it. 

One glance showed that the handsome woman before him was Lady 
Augusta, and the bashful curate blushed deeply at the awkwardness of 
his position. 

<< Mr. L’Estrange, I presume ? ” sidd she, waving her hand to him to 
be seated. ** And what is your card to do ; not represent you, 1 hope, for 
I’d rather see you in person ? ” 

“ In my despair of seeing your ladyship I wrote a line to say — to say ” 
— and he blundered and stopped short. 

** To say you’d wait no longer,” said she smiling ; ^ but how touchy 
you must be. Don’t you know that women have ihe pri^dlege of unpuno- 
tnality ? don’t you know it is one of ihe lew prerogatives you men hn'te 
spared them ? Have you breakfasted ? ” 

** Yes — some hours ago.” 

** 1 forget whether 1 have not also. 1 rather think I did take some 
eofiee. 1 have been very impatient for your coming. Bit here, please,” said 
she, pointiDg to an axm-ohair beside her own sofa. I have very im- 
patient indeed to see you. I wont to hear all about these poor Bramleighs ; 
— ^you lived beside them, didn’t yon, and knewtham all intimately ? 'What 
is this terrible etory of their ruin ? this claim to their property ? 'What 
does it mean ? is there really anything in it ? ” 

** It is somewhat of a long story,” began L’Estrange. 

Then don’t teU it, 1 entreat you. Are yon manied, Mr. L'Estrsngs? ” 

«No, madam, 1 have not that happinass,” said he, amllwg at the 
ahmptaieBB of her maimer. 

«Oh, Jameoglad,” sheened; *<BO 1^1 J’m not afiaid of a paaun, 
but 1 positively tead a parson’s wi&. The person has oeeasumally a little 
toknoce te a mimber of things he doesn’t ezaetlj like ; his wife never 
feegives them; and then a woman takes sueh exact measme of another 
woman’e p»****^»Cr ^^d a man knows noiUng about them at all ; that on 
the whole Tm daUghfed yon are single, sad 1 fervently trust you will 
lemain so. Will yon prcmiise me as mfsh? will yon give me your word 
nottomanytiUllenmthis?” 

need seaseely pledge myself, madam, to that; my naxiow festnae 
binds me whether 1 would or not.” 
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** And jovL liaT« yaax mother with yoa, haven't you ? " 

** Xo, madam ; my sister has accompanied me/’ 

** I wish it had been yonr mother. I do so like the maternal pride 
of a deacr old kdy in her ^e handsome son. Isn’t die Tam of yon ? By 
the way, how did yonr chmce M npon the Ohnroh ? You look more like 
a cava^ offieer. I’m certain yon ride well.” 

<< It is, perhaps, the only aeoompliahment I pOSseoB in the world,” 
said he, with some warmth of manner. 

** I’m delighted to hear that yon're a horseman. There's a mare of 
mine become perfectly impossible. A stnpid ereatnre 1 took as groom 
hurt her mouth with a seyere bit, and she rears now at the riightest touch. 
Couldn’t you do something with her ? Pray do ; and in retom I’ll take 
yon some charming rides oyer the Oampagna. There’s a little TaUey^ 
almost a ^en — ^near this, which I may say I discoTered myself. Yon 
mustn't be afraid of bad tongues because you ride out with me. Mrs. 
Trumpler will of course take it up. She’s odious — perfectly odious. You 
haven’t seen her yet, but you’ll hare to call on her ; die contributes a 
thousand francs a year to the Church, and must not be neglected. And 
then there’s old Sir Marcus Cluff— ^on’t forget him ; and take care to 
remember that his mother was Lady Marion Otley, and don’t remember 
that his father was Cluff and Gosler, the famous fSahmonger. I protest 
I’m becoming as scandalons as Mrs. Trumpler herself. And mind that 
you come back and tell when you’ve seen these people what they said to 
you, and what you said to them, and whether they abused me. Come to 
tea, or, if you like better, come and dine to-morrow at six, and I’ll call 
on your mother in the meanwhfle and adi her — ^though I’d rather you'd 
come alone.” 

<'It is my sister, madam, that is with me,” said ho, witii groat 
difficulty refraining from a burst of laughter. 

“ Well, and I’ve said I’d visit her, though I’m not fond of women, and 
I believe Ihey never like me.” 

L’Hstranj^ blundered out some stupid complimenA about her having 
in xecompenee abundant admiration from the other sex, and she lauc^d, 
and said, « Pexhaps so. Indeed, I believe I am rather a lisvourite ; but 
with clever men — not with the fools. You’ll see that they avoid me. 
And so,” said she, drawing a deep ti^, ** you really can tril me nothing 
about these Bramlei^B ? And all this time 1 have been reckoning on 
your coming to hear everything, and to knew about the will. Up to this 
hour, I am totally ignorant ms to how 1 am left. Isn’t that very 
dreadfrd?” * 

It is very distresamg indeed, madsm.** 

«« The Ocdcmel always said iie’d insert a clause or a something or other 
against say manying again. Gan you imagine anything so aageaerous ? 
It’s unehristian, aeloally uaghristinu- ‘isn’t it ? ” 

A gsriare seemed to say that he agreed with her ; bdt she was 
for once deteimmed to be answered more definitely, and she said, **l’a 
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Borei as a clergyman, yon can say if thore^s anything in the Bible against 
my haTing another husband ? " 

« Tm certain there is not, madam.’* 

« How nice it is in the Church of Home that when there’s anything 
you want to do, and it’s not quite right to do it, you can have a dispensa- 
tion — that is, the Pope can moke it perfectly moral and proper, and legal 
besides. Protestantism is so narrow — terribly narrow. As the dear 
Monsignore Balbi said to me the other night, it is a long * Act of Parlia- 
ment against sin.' Wasn’t that neat ? They ore so clever 1 ” 

I am so new to Italy, madam, that I have no acquaintance with 
these gentlemen." 

'^1 know you’ll like them when you do know them; they are so 
gentle and so persuasive— I might say so fascinating. 1 assure you, Mr. 
L’Estrange, I ran a very great risk of going over, as it is called. Indeed, 
the Osservatore Eomano said I had gono over ; but that was at least 
premature. These are things one cannot do without long and deep 
reflection, and intense self-examination — don’t you think so ? And the 
dear old Cardinal Bottesini, who used to come to us eveiy Friday evening,’” 
warned me himself against my impulsiveness ; and then poor Colonel 
Bxamleigh,’’ — here she raised hor handkerchief to her eyes, — **ho 
wouldn’t hear of it at all ; he was so devotedly attached to me— it was 
positive love in a man of his mould — that the thought of my being lost to 
him, as he called it, was znaddening ; and in fact he— ho made it down- 
right impossible — ^impossible t ’’ And at last she paused, and a very 
painful expression in her face showed that her thoughts at the moment 
were far from pleasurable. ** Where was 1 ? what was it 1 was going to 
say ? ’’ resumed she, hurriedly. •• Oh, I remember, I was going to tell 
you that you must on no account * go over,’ and therefore, avoid of all 
things what they call the * controversy ’ here; don’t read their littlo 
books, and never moke close friendships with the Monsignori. You’re a 
young man, and naturally enough would feel flattered at their attentions, 
and all the social attractions they’d surround you with. Of course you 
know nothing of life, and that is the very thing they do understand ; and 
perhaps it’s not right of me to say it — ^it’s like a treason — ^but the women, 
the great leaders of society, aid them powerfully. They'd like to bring 
yon over,’’ said she, raising her glass and looking at him. “ You’d really 
look remarkably well in a chasuble and a cope. They’d positively fight 
for yon as a domestic chaplain ’’ — ^and the thought so amused her that she 
laughed ontzi^t, and L’Estrange himself joined her. ** 1 hope I have 
not wearied you with my cautions and my warnings ; but really, when I 
thought how utterly alone and finendless you must be here, nobody to 
consult with, none to advise yon— ^or, after ah, your mother could sca^y 
be an efficient guide in such difficulties — felt it would be cruel not to 
come to your aid. Have you got a watch 9 I don’t trust that little 
pendule, thou^ it plays a delicious ^Ave Maria’ of Bossini’s. What 
hour is it?” 
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** Half-past four, madam. I am really shocked at the length of my 
Tisit.” 

<*Woll) I. most go away. Perhaps yon'U come and see my sister 
— she’s charming, I assnre yon, and she’d like to know yon ? ” 

« If yon will yonchsafe to present me on any other day, I shall be bat 
too grateful ; but Sir Marcus Glnff gave me a rendezvous for four o'clock.” 

** And you’ll be with him at five,” cried die, laughing. ** Don’t say it 
was I that made you break your appointment, for he hates me, and would 
never forgive you. By-by. Tell your mother I’ll call on her to-mbxrow, 
and hope you’ll both dine with me.” And without waiting for a word in 
reply, she tripped out of the summer-house and hastened away to the villa. 

L’Estronge had little time to think over this somewhat strange inter- 
view when he reached the entrance-gate to the grounds of Sir Marcus Cluff, 
and was scarcely admitted within the precincts when a phaeton and a pair 
of veiy diminutive ponies drove up, and a thin, emaciated man, careMly 
swathed in shawls and wrappers, who held the reins, called out, ** Is that 
Mr. L’Estrange ? ” 

The young parson came forward with his excuses for being late, and 
bogged that he might not interrupt Sir Marcus in his intended drive. 

** Will you take a turn with me ? ” said Sir Marcus, in a whining voice, 
that sounded like habitual complaint. “ I’m obliged to do this every day ; 
it's the doctor’s order. He says, * Take the air and distract yourself ; * 
and I do so.” L’Estrauge had now seated himself, and they drove away. 

^^I’m glad you’ve come,” said Sir Marcus. **It will stop all this 
plotting and intriguing. If you had delayed much longer, I tbinlr they’d 
have had a dozen here— one of them a converted Jew, a very dirty fellow. 
0 dear, how fatiguing it is ! that little crop-eared pony pulls so he can’t 
be held, and we call him John Bright ; but don’t mention it. I hope you 
have no femily, sir ? ” 

** 1 have my sister only.” 

‘*A sister isn’t so bad. A sister may many, or she may ” 

What was the other alternative did not appear, for John Bright bolted at 
this moment, and it was full five minutes ere he could be pulled up again. 
** This is the distraction I’m promised,” said the sick man. If it wasn’t 
for Mr. Needham — ^I call the near-sider Mr. Needham, as I bought him of 
that gentleman — I'd have too much distraction ; but Needham never runs 
away— he fells ; he comes down as if he was shot I ” cried ho, with a 
joyous twinkle of the eye, ** and I bought him for that. There’s no drag 
ever was invented like a horse on his belly — the most inveterate runaway 
can’t escape against that” If the little cackle that followed this speech 
did not sound exactly like a laugh, it was all of that emotion 'that Sir 
Marcus ever permitted himself. 

I can’t ask you if you like this place. You’re too newly come to 
answer that questioB,” resumed he ; ** but I may ask what is the sort of 
Bodety you prefer ? ” 

** I’ve seen next to nothing of the world since I left the Univernty. 
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I iuKve bean liTing these last fonr or five years in one of the least Tkited 
spots in Great Britain, and only since tho arriyal of the Bramloigh family 
had a neighbour to speak to.*' 

« Ah, then, you know these Bramleighs ? '* said the other with more 
animation than he had yet displayed. Oveibeoriiig people, I’re heard 
they were— Teiy rich, and insolent to a degree." 

** 1 must say I haye found them eveiything that was kind and con- 
siderate, hospitable neighbours, and veiy warm-hearted friends." 

That’s not the world’s judgment on thorn, my dear sir — far from it. 
They are a proverb for pretension and impeztineneo. As for Lady 
Augusta here — ^to be sure she’s only one of them by marriage — ^but there’s 
not a soul in the plaee she has not outraged. She goes nowhere— of 
course, that she has a right to do— but aho never retoms a call, never 
even sends a eard. She went so &r as to tell Mr. Pemberton, your pre- 
decessor here, tiiat she liked Albano for its savagery ; that there was no 
one to know, was its chief chazm for her." 

“ I saw her for the first time this morning," said L’Estrange, not 
liking to involve himself in this censure. ^ 

« And she fascinated yon, of course ? I’m told she does that with 
oveiy good-looking young fellow that comes in her way. She’s a finished 
coquette, ih^ say. I don’t know what that means, nor do I believe it 
would have much success with me if I did know. All the coquetry she 
bestows upon me is to set my ponies off in fhll gallop whenever she over- 
takes me driving. She starts away in a sharp canter just behind mo, and 
John Bright fEuicies it a race, and away he goes too, and if Mr. Needham 
was of the same mettle I don’t know what would beeome of us. I’m 
afi»id, besides, she’s a connection of mine. My mother, Lady Marion, was 
cousin to one of the Delahunte of Kings Cromer. Would you mind taking 
the reins for awhile, John is fearfully rash to-day 7 Just bH where you 
are, the near-side gives you the whip-hand for Needham. Ah, that’s a 
relief ! Tum down the next road on your left. And so she never asked 
you about your tenets-— never inquired whether you were High Ghuxch or 
Low Chun^ or no church at all ? ” 

** Pardon me, Sir Marcus ; she was particularly anxious that 1 diould 
guard myself against Romisb fuoinations and advances." 

« Ah, she knows them aU i They ihouc^t they had secured her— 
indeed they were full sure of it ; but as she said to poor Mr. Pemberton, 
t^sy Ibnnd they had batdied a duek. She was only flirting with Borne. 

woman wonld flirt with the Holy Father, sir, if she had a chance. 
There's nothing osrious, nothing real, nothing honest about her ; but she 
charmed pow, fior all that— 1 see it. I see it all ; and you’re to takemoon- 
light rides with her over the Campagna. Ha-ha-ha I Haven’t 1 hit it ? 
Poor old Pomborton- fl%-ei^ if he was an hour— got a bad broznhitia 
with these saine ai^ exenxsioiis. Worse thin that, he made the ]daee 
too hot for him. Mrs. Tmmpler — an active woman M»i. T., and the eye 
of a Jiawk— woulduH stand the ' few sweet moments,’ as poor Pemberton 
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in hifl simpHisify called thm. She threatened him with a general meet- 
iifg, and a vote of censure, and a letter to the Bishop of Gihraltar ; and 
she frightened him bo that he resigned. I was away at the at the 
baths at IscMa, or I'd haye tried to patch up matters. Indeed, as I told 
Mrs. T., I'd Irnye tried to get rid of my Lady, instead of bamdiing poor 
Pemberton, as kind-hearted a creature as erer I met, and a capital whist- 
player. Not one of your aow-luig^od >iellows, with the * call to tmmps ' 
and all tho last devices of the Portland, bat a steady player, idio never 
varied — didn't go chopping about, changing his suits, and making false 
leads, but went manfully through his hearts before he opened his trades. 
We were at Christ Church together. 1 knew him to a matter of six-and- 
tliirty years, Mr. L’Estraage, and I pledge you my word of honour " — 
hero his voice grow tremulous with agitation — ** and in all that time 1 
uov(<r knew him revoke 1 " He drew his hat over his eyes os he spoke, 
aud leaning back in the seat seemed almost overcome by his emotions. 

** Will you turn in there at that small gate ? It k a private entrance 
to my grounds. I'll not ask you to come in to-day, sir. I'm a little 
flurried and nervous ; but if you'll join a sick man's dinner at two o'clock 
to-moiTOw — some rice and a chicken and a bit of fish — ^nothing more, I 
promise you. Well, well, I see it does not tempt yon. My best thanks 
for your pleasant company. Lot me see yon soon. Take caze of your- 
self, beware of my Lady, and avoid the moonlight 1 " 

^ Apparently this little sally seemed to revive the invalid, for he stepped 
up the approach to his house with a lively air and waved his hand 
pleasantly as he said adieu. 

** There's another still 1 " muttered L’Estrange as he inqfcdred the 
way to Mrs. Trumpler's ; ** and I wish with all my heart it was all over." 

L'Estrange found Mrs. Tmmpler at tea. She was an early diner, 
and took tea about six o’clock, ator which ^e went out for an evening 
drive over the Campagna. In aspect, the lady was not prepossessing. 
She was very red-faced, with large grizzly curls arranged in a straight line 
across her forehead, and she wore spectoles of such a size as to give her 
somewhat the look of an owl. In figure, she was portly and stout, and 
had a stand-up sort of air, that to a timid or bashful man, like the curate, 
was the reverse of reassuring. 

" I perceive, sir, I am the last on your list," said she, looking at her 
watch as he entered. It is past six." 

“ I regret, madam, if I have come ad an ineonyenient hour. Will you 
allow me to wait on you to-moirow ? " 

"No, sir. We will, with your permission, avail onrselves of the 
present to make acquuntance with each other." She rang the bell after 
this speech, and ordered that the carriage should be sent away. " I diall 
sot drive, Qiaeoaio," said she ; " and I do not receive if any one calls." 

" Ton brou^t me a btter, nr, from the Beverend ffilas SmaUwood," 
said rile, very murii in the tone of a banister cross-examiniDg a trouble- 
some witness. 
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** Yes, madam ; that gentleman kindly offered a friend of mine to be 
the means of presenting me to yon." 

“ So that yon are not personally acquainted, sir ? " 

** We have never, so fiir as 1 know, even seen each other." 

It is as well, sir, fully as well. Mr. Smallwood is a person for whose 
judgment or discrimination I would have the very humblest opinion, and 
1 have, therefore, from what you tell me, the hope that you are not of his 
party in the Church ? " 

« I am unable to answer you, madam, knowing nothing whatever of 
Mr. Smallwood’s peculiar views." 

This is fencing, sir ; and I don’t admire fencing. Let us under- 
stand each other. What have you come hero to preach? I hope my 
question is a direct one ? " 

“ I am an ordained minister of the Church of England, madam ; and 
when 1 have said so, 1 have answered you." 

** 'NVhat, sir ? do you imagine your reply is sufficient in on age when 
not alone evoiy doctrine is embraced within the Church, but that therq> 
is a vciy large and increasing party who aie prepared to have no doctrino 
at all ? I perceive, sir, I must make my approaches to you in a different 
fashion. Are you a man of vestments, gesticulations, and glass windows ? 
Do you dramatize your Christianity ? " 

** 1 believe I can say no, madam, to all these." 

“ Are you a LitoraUst, then ? What about Koah, sir ? Let me hoar 
what you have to say about the Flood. Have you ever calculated what 
foriy days’ rainfall would amount to? Do yon know that in Assam, 
where the rains are the heaviest in that part of the world, and in Colon, 
in South America, no twelve hom's’ rain ever passed five inches and three- 
quarters ? You are, 1 am sure, acquainted with Eschschormes’ book on 
the Nile deposits ? If not, sir, it is yonder — at your service. Now, sir, 
we shall devote this evening to the Deluge, and, so far as time permits, 
the age of the earth. To-morrow evening we'll tahe Moses, on Btaub’s 
suggestion that many persons were included under that name. We’ll 
keep the Pentateuch for Friday, for I expect the Babbi Bonsi will be here 
Ijy that time." 

« Will you pardon me, madam," said L’Estrange, rising, if I decline 
entering upon all discussion of these momentous questions with yon ? I 
have no such scholarship as would enable mo to prove instructive, and I 
have conviction sufficiently strong, in my faith in other men's leaniing, to 
enable me to reject quibbles and bo unmoved by subtleties. Besides," 
added he, in a shaiper tone, ** 1 have come here to have the honour of 
making your acquaintance, and not to submit mysdf to an examination. 
May I wish yon a good-evening ? " 

How he took his leave, how he descended the stairs, and mshed into 
the street, and found his way to the little inn where his sister wearily 
was waiting dinner for him, the poor curate never knew to the last day oi 
hialifb. 
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CHAPTEB XXXIII. 
i Skill Lodging at Louyaine. 

In a Tcry humble quarter of the old town of Louvaino, at the comer of 
La Rue des Moinoe, Augustus Bramleigh and his sister had taken up their 
lodgings. Madame Jervasso, the proprietress of the house, hod in her 
youth been the femme-de-chambre of some high-bom dame of Brussels, 
and offered her services in the same capacity to Ellen, while with the aid 
of her own servant she prepared their meals, thus at once supplying the 
modest requirements they needed. Augustus Bramleigh was not a veiy 
resolute or determined man, but his was one of those natures that acquire 
solidity from pressure. When once he found himself on the road of 
sacrifices, his self-esteem imparted vigour and energy to his character, 
lu the ordinaiy course of events he was accustomed to hold himself — ^his 
abilities and his temperament — cheaply enough. No man was ever less 
self-opinionated or self-confident. If referred to for advice, or even for 
opinion, he would modestly decline the last, and say, ** Marion or Temple 
perhaps could help you here." He shrank from all self-assertion what- 
ever, and it was ever a most painful moment to him when ho was presented 
to any one as the future head of the house and the heir to the Bramleigh 
estates. To Ellon, from whom he had no secrets, he had often confessed 
how ho wished he had been a younger son. All his tastes and all his 
likings wore those to be ciqoyed by a man of moderate fortune, and on 
ambition even smaller than that fortune. He would say, too, half-jestingly, 
** With such aspiring spirits amongst us as Marion and Temple, I can afford 
myself the luxuiy of obscurity. They are sure to cany our banner loftily, 
and 1 may with safety go on my humble path unnoticed." 

Jack had always been his favourite brother : his joyous nature, his 
sailor-like frankness, his spirit, and his willingness to oblige, contrasted 
very favourably with Temple’s sedate, cautious manner, and the traces of a 
selfishness that never forgot itself. Had Jack been the second son instead 
of the youngest, Augustus would have abdicated in his favour at once, 
but he could not make such a sacrifice for Temple. All the less that the 
very astute diplomatist continually harped on the sort of qualities which 
were required to dispense an ample fortune, and more than insinuated how 
much such a position would become himself, while another might only 
regard it as a burden and a worry. It was certainly a great shock to him 
to learn that there was a claimant to his fiunily fortune and estate : the 
terrible feeling that they were to appear before the world as impostors, — 
holding a station and dispensing a wealth to which they had no right, — 
^ost overcame him. The disgrace of a public exposure, the notoriety 
it would evoke, were about the most poignant sufferings such a man could 
bo brougjit to endure. Ho to whom a newspaper comment, a mere passing 
notice of his name, was a source of pain and annoyance ; that he should 
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figuro in a great trial and his downfall bo made the theme of moral reflec- 
tions in a leading article ! How was this to he home ? What could break 
the fall from a position of afflaence and power to a condition of penniy and 
insignificance ? Nothing — ^if not the spirit which by meeting disaster half- 
way, seemed at least to accept the ineritablc with courage, and so carry a 
high heart in the last moments of defeat. 

Augustus well knew what a mistaken estimate the world had ever formed 
of his timid, bashful nature, and this had given his manner a semblance 
of pride and hauteur which made the keynote of his character. It was 
all in vain that he tried to persuade people that he had not an immeasur- 
able self-conceit. They saw it in his every word and gesture, in his 
coolness when they approached him, in his almost imgraciousncss when 
they were courteous to him. **Many will doubtless declare,” said he, 
*< that this reverse of fortune is but a natural justice on one who plumed 
himself too much on his prosperity, and who arrogated too far on the 
accident of his wealth. If so I con but say they will not judge me fairly. 
They will know nothing of where my real snflering lies. It is less the loss 
of fortune I deplore, than the world’s judgment on having so long usurped, 
that we had no right to.” 

From the day he read Sedley’s letter and held that conversation vith 
the lawyer, in which he heard that the claimant’s case seemed a vciy 
strong one, and that perhaps the Bramleighs had nothing to oppose to it of 
so much weight as the great fact of possession — ^from that hour he took a 
despairing view of the case. There are men who at the first reverse of 
fortune throw down their cards and confess themselves beaten. There are 
men who can accept defeat itself better than meet the vacillating events of 
a changeful destiny ; who have no persistence in their courage, nor any 
resources to meet the coming incidents of life. Augustus Bramleigh 
possessed a great share of this temperament. It is true that Sedley after 
much persuasion induced him to entertaiu the idea of a compromise, 
carefully avoiding the use of that unhappy word, and snbstitatmg for it the 
less obnoxious expression ** arrangement.” Now this same arrangement, 
as Mr. Sedley put it, was a matter which concerned the Bramleighs 
collectedly seeing that if the family estates were to bo taken away, nothing 
would remain to furnish the provision for younger children. ** You must 
ascertain what your brothers will do,” wrote Sedley; <*you must inquire 
how fiir Lord Gulduff— who through his marriage has a rent-charge on the 
estate— will be willing to contribute to an * arrangement.* ” 

Nothing could be less encouraging than the answer this appeal called 
forth. Lord CnldufF wrote badi in the tone of an injured man, all but 
declaring that he had been regularly taken in ; indeed, he did not scruple 
to aver that it had never been his intention to embark in a ^p that was 
sure to founder, and he threw out something like a rebuke on the indelica^ 
of Mkiwg him to odd to the sacrifice he had already made for the honour of 
being allied to them. 

Tangle’s note nm Ausi^ 
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** Deab Gusty, — your axmoyaaees liaTO not affected yonr brain, I am 
at a loss for an explanation of your last letter. How, 1 would ask 
you, is a poor mrejiaiy of legation to subsist on the beggarly pittance F. 0. 
affords him ? Four hundred and fifty per annum is to supply rent, 
clothes, dub expenses, a stall at the opera, and one's little charities in 
perhaps one of the dearest capitals in Europe. Bo fax ftom expecting 
the demand you have made upon me, 1 actually, at the moment of 
receiving yours, had a half^finished note on my writing-table asking you to 
increase my poor allowance. When 1 left Gastello, I think you had sixteen 
horses. Can you possibly want more than two for the carriage and one for 
your own riding ? As to your garden and greenhouse expenses. I’ll lay ten 
to one your first peas cost you a guinea a quart, and you never saw a pine 
at your tablo under five-and-tweniy pounds ; and now that I am on the 
theme of reduction, I would ask what do you want with a chef at two 
hundred and fifty a year ? Do you, or does Ellen, over eat of anything 
but the simplest diet at table ? Don't you send away the entrees every 
day, wait for the roast gigot, or the turkey or the woodcocks, and in con- 
sequence, does not M. Grdgoire leave the cookery to be done by one of 
his * aides,' and betake himself to the healthful pursuit of snipe-shooting, 
and the evening delight of Mrs. Somebody's tea at Portshandon ? Why 
not add this useless extravagance to the condemned list of the vineries, 
the stable, and the score of other extraordinaries, which an energetic hand 
would reduce in half-an-hour ? 

I'm sure you’ll not take it in ill part that I bring these things under 
your notice. *V^ether out of the balance in hand you will give me five 
hundred a year, or only throe, 1 shall ever remain 

Your affectionate brother, 

« TeMTIJB EdOEBTOM BBAKLEZaH." 

<< Bead that, Nelly,” said Augustus, as he threw it across the table. 
** I’m almost afraid to say what I think of it.'' 

This was said as they sat in their little lodging in the Rue des Moines : 
for the letter had been sent through an embassy-bag, end consequently had 
been yreeka on tho rood, besides lying a month on a tray in the Foreign 
Office till some idle lounger had taken the caprice to forward it. 

« Where docs ho write from ? '* 

** Her Majesty's Legation at Munich. Lord Culduff is there special, 
and Temple is acting as secretaxy to him.” 

« And does Marion send no message ? ” 

** Oh, yes. She wants all the trunks and carriage-boxes which ehe left 
at Gastello to be forwarded to town for transmission abroad. I don't think 
she remembers us much further. She hopes I will not have her old mare 
sold, but make arhmgemenis for' her having a free paddock for the rest of 
her life, and she adds that you ou^t to take the pattern of the slipper on 
her side-saddle, for if it should happen that you ever ride again, yon'llfind 
it better than any they make now/' 
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“ Gcmsiderate at all eTonts. They toll ns that love alone remembera 
trifloB. Isn't this a proof of it, Gusty ? " 

** Bead Temple now, and try to put me in better temper with him than 
1 feel at thu moment.” 

** I couldn’t feel ongiy with Temple,” said she, quietly. ** All he does 
and all he says so palpably springs from consideration of self, that it would 
bo unjust to resent in him what one would not endure from another. 
In fact, he means no harm to any one, and a great deal of good to 
Temple Bramleigh.” 

And you think that commendable ? ” 

** I have not said so ; but it certainly would not irritate mo.” 

She opened the letter after this and read it over leisurely. 

Well, and what do you say now, Nelly ? ” asked he. 

** That it's Temple all over ; he does not know why in this shipwreck 
every one is not helping to make a lifeboat for him. It seems such 
an obvious and natural thing to do that ho regards the omission as scarcely 
credible.” 

«Does ho not see— does he not care for the min that has over- 
taken us ? ” 

** Yes, he sees it, and is very sony for it, but he opines, at the some 
time, that the smallest amount of the disaster should fall to his share. 
Here’s something very different,” said she, taking a letter from her pocket. 
** This is from Julia. She writes from her little villa at Albano, and asks 
us ta come and stay with thorn.” 

** How thoroughly kind and good-natured.” 

<( Was it not. Gusty ? She goes over how wo are to be lodged, and is 
full of little plans of pleasure and eijoymcnt ; she adds too, what a boneiit 
you would be to poor George, who is driven half wild with tho meddlesome 
interference of the Church magnates. They dictate to him in everything, 
and a Mrs. Trumpler actually sends him the tests on which she desires him 
to hold forth, — ^while Lady Augusta persecutes him with projects in which 
theological discussion, as she understands it, is to be carried on in rides 
over the Campagna, and picnics to tho hills behind Albano. Julia says 
that ho will not be able to bear it, without the comfort and companionship 
of some kind friend, to whom ho can have recourse in his moments of 
difficulty.” 

It would bo delightful to go there, Nolly, but it is impossible.” 

« I know it is,” said she gravely. 

<« We could not remove so far from England while this is yet 
undetermined. We must remain where we con communicate easily with 
Sedley.” 

There are eoonse of reasons against the prqject,” said die, in the 
same grave tone. ** Let us not speak of it more.” 

Augustus looked at her, but she turned away her face and he could 
only mark that her cheeks and throat were ooresed with a deep blush. 

** This part of Julia’s letter is veiy curious,” said she, turning to the 
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last page. They were atoppixig at a little ixm one night where Praoontal 
and Longworth arrived, and Geozge by a more accident heard Pracontal 
declare that he would have given anything to have known you personally, 
that he desired above eveiything to received by yon on terms of friend- 
ship, and even of kindred ; that the whole of this unhappy businesB could 
have been settled amicably, and in fact, he never ceased to blame himself 
for the line into which his lawyer's advice had led him, while all his wishes 
tended to an opposite direction." 

<< But Sedlcy says he has accepted the arrangement, and abandoned 
all claim in fiiture." 

« So he has, and it is for that he blames himself. He says it debars 
him from the noble part he desired to take." 

I was no part to this compromise, Krily, remember that. I yielded 
to reiterated entreaty a most unwilling assent, declaring always that the law 
must decide the case between us, and the rightfhl owner have his own. 
Let not Mr. Pracontal imagine that all the high-principled action is on his 
side : from the very first I declared that 1 would not enjoy for on hour 
what I did not regard undisputably as my own. You can bear witness to 
this, Nelly. I simply assented to the arrangement, as they called it, to 
avoid unnecessary scandfd. What the law shall decide between ns, need 
call forth no evil passions or ill-will. If the fortune we had believed our 
own belongs to another, let him have it." The tone of high excitement 
in which he spoke plainly revealed how for a nervous temperament and a 
susceptible nature had to do with his present resolve. NeUy had seen 
this before, but never so fully revealed as now. She knew well the springs 
which could move him to acts of self-sacrifice and devotion, but she had 
not thoroughly realized to herself that it was in a paroxysm of honourable 
emotion he had determined to accept the reverse of fortune, which would 
leave him penniless in the world. 

** No, Nolly I " said he, as ho arose and walked the room, with head 
erect, and a firm step. **We shall not suffer these people who talk 
slightingly of the newly risen gentry to have tiieir scoff unchallenged I 
It is the cant of the day to talk of mercantile honour and City notions 
of what is high-minded and right, and I shall show them that we — * Lombard 
Street people,’ as some newspaper scribe called us the other day — ^that we 
con do things the proudest earl in the Peerage would shrink back fi:om as 
from a sacrifice he could not dare to face. There con be no sneer at a class 
that can produce men who accept beggary rather than dishonour. As that 
Frenchman said, these habits of luxury and splendour were things he had 
never known, — ^the want of them would leave no blank in his exi st e noe. 
'Whereas to us they were the daily accidents of life — ^th^ entered into ouir 
vays and habits, and made part of our veiy natures ; giving tiiam vp was 
like giving up ourselves, surrendering an actual identity I You saw our 
distinguished eonneetion. Lord Onlduff, how he replM to my letter— a 
letter, ly the way, I should never have stooped to write— but Bedlej 
luid my ear at the time and influenced me against my own eonvielioiiB* 
TOL. xvn.-»Ho. 98. 8. 
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Th« zu^e tifleonat, howe^r, was frae from all exisraDeonB pressure, said ka 
tM ns fts plainly as wm-ds could tell it, that he had paid hearily enough 
already for the honour of being conneoted with us, and had no mteniion 
to oontiibute another saczifioe. As for Temple— I won’t qseah of him : 
poor Jack, how differently ho would haTo behayod in such a crisis.’' 

Happy at the opportunity to draw her brother away, eren passingly, 
from a theme that seemed to press upon him uneeastngly, she drew frcnn 
the drawer of a little work-table a small photograi^ and handed it to him, 
saying, ** Is it not 13m ? " 

« Jack I ” cried he. “ In a sailor’s jacket too ! what is this ? ” 

« He goes out as a mate to China, " said she calmly. ** He wrote me 
but half a dozen lines, but they were full of hope and cheerfulness ; bo 
said that he had ewy prospect of getting a dxip, when he was once out ; 
that an old messmate had written to his frther — a great merchant at 
Shanghai— about him, and that he had not the sli^itest fears for his future." 

« Would any one beliere in a rererse so complete as this ? ’’ cried 
Augustus, as he clasped his hands before hhn. <*Who ever heard of 
such ruin in so short a time ? " ^ 

« Jack certainly takes no despairing view of life," said she quietly. 

** What 1 does he pretend to say it is nothing to descend from his 
rank as an officer of the nary, with a brilliant prospect before him, and an 
affluent connection at his bock, to be a common sailor, or at best one 
grade removed from a common sailor, and his whole family beggared.? Is 
this the picture he con afford to look on with pleasure or with hope I The 
man who sees in his downfall, no sacrifice, or no degradation, has no 
sympathy of mine. To tell me that he is stout-hearted is absurd, he is 
simply unfeeling." Nelly’s face and even her neck became criznson, 
and her eyes flashed indignantly ; but she repressed the passionate words 
that were almost on her lips, and taking the photograph from him replaced 
it in the drawer and turned the key. 

** Has Marion written to you ? " asked he after a pause. 

« Only a few lines. I’m afraid she’s not very happy in her exalted 
condition after all, fSor she concluded with these words : * It is a cruel blow 
that has boMen you, but don't fimey that there are not miseries as hard 
to bear in life as those which display themselves in public and flaunt their 
sufisnugs before the world.’ " 

<*That old fc^’s temper perhaps is hard to bear with," said he 
eareleisly. 

•* Xeu must write to George L’Hstnmge, Gusly,” said she coaaingly. 

There ore no letters he likes so much ae yours. He says you aie the 
only one who ever knew how to’ advise without taking that tone of 
supeiierily that is so offensive, end he needs advice just now— he is driven 
half wild with dietotioii end InierfiMReaee." She talked on in ttiis stmin 
for some time, till he grow gradually eahner, and his featarss losing their 
look of inteiNity and eagemess, regained their ordmaiy espressum of 
genUeAsss isnd 
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*t Do you know what was passing throngh my mind just now ? ’* said 
he, smiling half sadly. ** I was wishing it was George had been Marion's 
husband instead of Lord Gnlduff. We’d have been so united, the very 
narrowness of our fortonos would have banded os more closely together, 
and I believe, firmly believe, we might have been happier in these days of 
humble condition, than ever we wm*e in our palmy ones : do you agree 
with me, Nelly ? ** 

Her face was now crimson, and if Angnstus had not been the least 
observant of men, he must have seen how his words had agitated her. 
She merely said with afGseted indifierenoe : ** Who can tell how these things 
would turn out ? There’s a nice gleam of sunlight, Gusty. Let us have 
a walk. I’ll go for my hat.” 

She fled from the room before be had time to reply, and the heayy 
clap of a door soon told that she had reached her chamber. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

At Loutaixb. 

Thebe are few delusions more common with well-to-do people than the 
belief that if << put to it ” they could earn their own livelihood in a variety of 
ways. Almost every man has some two or three or more acoompUshmenis 
which he fancies would be quite adequate to his support, and remembering 
wiUi what success the exercise of those gifts has ever been hailed in tho 
suciety of his fnonds, he has a sort of generous dislike to he obliged to 
eclipse some poor drudge of a professional, who, of course, will be 
consigned to utter oblivion, after his own poiformance. 

Augustus Bramleigh was certaLuly not a conceited, or a vain man, and 
yet he had often in his palmy days imagined how easy it would be for him 
to provide for his own support ; he was something of a musician, he sang 
pleasingly, he drew a litUe, he knew something of three or four modem 
languages, he had that sort of smattering acquaintance with questions of 
religion, politics, and literature, which the world calls being well-in- 
formed ; ’’and yet nothing short of the grave necessity revealed to him that, 
towards the oljeot of securing a livelihood, a cobbler in his bulk was out 
and out his master. 

The w(Hrld has no need of the man of small acquirements, and would 
rather have its shoes mended by the veriest botch of a professional than 
by the cleverest amateur that ever studied a Greek sandal. 

« 1b it not strange, Nelly, that Brydges and Bowes won’t take those 
songs of mine,” said he one moming as the post brought him several lettM. 
** They say they are very pretty, and the aocompaniments full of taste, but 
so evidently wantiig in oeipnality-— suidi palpable imitatiems of Gordigiani 
and Bomani — ^they would meet no suecess. I ask you, Ndly, am I the man 
to pilfer firam apy one. Li it Ukely 1 would trade on ar othar man’s intelleot ? ” 

** That you certainly are not, Gusty I but remember who it is Ubit 

8—2 
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utters this criticism. The man who has no other test of goodness but a 
ready sale, and he sees in this case little hope of such.*’ 

** Bankin too refuses my * Ghost Stoiy ; ' ho calls it too German, 
whateyer that may mean.” 

** It means simply that he wants to say something and is not very clear 
what it onght to be. And yonr water-colour sketch — ^the Street in Bmges ? ’ ’ 

« Worst of all,” cried he, intormpting. ” Biuetti, with whom I have 
sqnandered hundreds for prints and drawings, sends it back with these 
words in red chalk on the back : — No distance ; no transparency ; general 
mnddiness — a bad imitation of FrouVs worst manner.” 

How unmannerly ; how coarse ! 

** Yes ; these purveyors to the world’s taste don’t mince matters with 
their journeymen. They remind them pretty plainly of their shortcomings ; 
but considering how much of pure opinion must enter into these things, 
they might have uttered their judgments with more diffidence.” 

** They may not always know what is best. Gusty ; but 1 take it, they 
can guess veiy correctly as to what the public will think best.” 

** How humiliating it mokes labour when one has to work to pleas^ a 
popular taste. I always had fancied that the author, or the painter, or 
the musician, stood on a sort of pedestal, to the foot of which came the 
publisher, entreating that he might be permitted to catch the utterings of 
genius, and become the channel through which Jhey should flow into an 
expectant world ; and now I see it is the music-seller, or the print-seller 
is on the pedestid, and the man of genius kneels at his feet and prays 
to be patronized.” 

** I am sure, Ckisfy,” said she, drawing her arm within his, as he stood 
at the window, ** I am sure we must have friends who would find you 
some employment in the public serrioe that you would not dislike, and you 
would even take interest in. Let us see first what we could ask for.” 

** No ; first let us think of whom we could ask for it.” 

•* Well, be it so. There is Sir Francis Leighton ; isn’t he a Cabinet 
Minister?” 

** Yes. My fiither gave him his first rise in life ; but I’m not sure they 
kept up mudi intixna^ later on.” 

** I’ll write to him, Gusty ; he has all the Colonial patronage and could 
easily make you governor of something to-morrow. Say * yes ; ’ tell me I 
may write to him.” 

It’s not a pleasant task to assign yon, dear Nelly,” said he, with a 
sad smile ; “ and yet I feel you will do it better than I should.” 

«1 shall write,” said she, boldy, *<with the full assurance that 
Sir Francis will be well pleased to have an opportunity to serve the son of 
an old friend and benefiMjtor.” 

<< Perhaps it is that my late defeats have made me cowardly— but I 
own, Nelly, I am leas than hopefiil of success.” 

And I am frill of confidence. Shall I show you my letter when 1 have 
written it?”' 
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« Better not, Nellj. I might begin to question the pradenoe of this, 
or the taste of that, and end by asking you to suppress it all. Do what 
you like Ihen, and in your own way.** 

Nelly was not sony to obtain permission to act free of all trammels, 
and went off to her room to write her letter. It was not till after many 
attempts that she succeeded in framing an epistle to her satisfaction. She 
did not wish — ^while reminding Bir Frames of whom it was she was 
speaking — to recall to him any unpleasant sentiment of an old obligation: 
she simply adverted to her father's long friendship for him, but dropped 
nothing of his onco patronage. She spoke of their reverse in fortune with 
dignity, and in the spirit of one who could declare proudly that their 
decline in station involved no loss of honour, and she asked that some 
employment might bo bestowed on her brother, os upon one well deserving 
of such a charge. 

** 1 hope tiiere is nothing of the suppliant in all this ? ** 1 hope 

it ib such a note as Gusty would have approved of, and that my eager- 
ness to succeed has involved me in no undue humility.’* Ag^ and 
again she read it over ; revising this, and changing that, till at length 
gi’own impatient, she folded it up and addressed it, saying aloud : ** There, 
it is in the chance humour of him who reads, not in ^e skill of the writer, 
lies the luck of such epistles.'* 

** You forgot to cull him Bight Honourable, Nolly,” said Augustus, as 
he looked at the superscription. 

** I’m afraid I've forgotten more than that, Gusty ; but lot us hope for 
the best.” 

“ What did you ask for ? ’* 

« Anything, — whatever he can give you, and is disposed to give, I’ve 
said. We are in that categozy where the proverb says — ^there is no choice.” 

** I’d not have said tbat, Nolly.” 

** I know that, and it is precisely on that account that I said it for 
you. Remember, Gusty, you changed our last fifty pounds in the world 
yesterday.” 

That's true,” said he, sitting down near the table, and covering his 
face with both hands. 

** There's a gentleman bolowstairs, madam, wishes to know if he 
could see Mr. Bramleigh,” said the landlady entering the room. 

** Do you know his name ? ” said Nelly, seeing that as her brother paid 
no attention to the announcement, it might be as well not to admit a visitor. 

** This is his card, madam.” 

** Mr. Cutbill I ” said Nelly, reading aloud. “ Gusty,” added she, bend- 
ing over him, and whispering in his ear, ** would you see Mr, CutbiU ? ** 

” 1 don’t care to see him,” muttered he, and then rising he added : 

Well, let him come up ; but mind, Nelly, we must on no account ask 
luin to stay and dine with us.” 

She nodded assent, end the landlady retired to introduce the strai^ger* 
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The mystical fascmation Tdiioh tho Number Three need to exercise OYor 
the human mind, receiTes some oxeuso from interesting facts in the 
histoiy of literature. Thus, tiiere are throe supreme epic poets, Homer, 
Viigil, and Milton. There axe three masters of Greek tragedy, ^schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. There are three unriTalled satirists, Aris- 
tophanes, Babelais, and Swift. And there ore three lyrists, who stand 
out in the annals of song, enjoying a popularity beyond all competition, — 
Homce, Bums, and Beranger. It is with the last triad that our business 
lies at present. It seems to ns that each of them may bo better under- 
stood if all three be compared together; and that whatever essenl^ 
similarity can be shown to exist between them, will tend to throw lignt 
on the lyrical character and the lyrical genius. 

The points of coincidence in the condition and temperament of those 
men of different nations, are curious, to begin with. They were all of 
humble degree by birth, yet more or less fortunate in some circumstances 
of their training. They were all, for parts of them career, in Government 
employment. They all early found patrons among men of rank. They 
all hold a kind of mixed politics, the result of the fluctuations of the ages 
in which they lived. They all enjoyed popularity during their lifetimes. 
All three were strongly susceptible of religious impressions, but hostile 
to prevailing dogmatism and superstition; keenly ahve to the love of 
friends, and the charm of women ; deeply tinged with melancholy, though 
cheerful at ordinary times, and hilarions on festal occasions. All were 
patriotic to a degree exceeding the zeal of common men. And though 
the basis of their genius in each case was a gift of creative spontaneity 
which defies analysis, they all alike worked on traditionary material, 
literary and musical ; and worked on it in the true artistic spirit, — ^with 
much love of form, finish, symmetry, and grace. Finally, what is pro- 
foundly significant, these three song-writers all began with satiro, — a 
thoron^y humorous vein of satire being common to the group. 

In order to draw out this parallel with any fulness, it will be best 
that we should take a glance at each of our lyrists separately. Bdranger 
hts been little discussed in Eng^d, considering his European celebrily, 
and the material {Unstrative of him at tho disposal of stidents. Horaee 
and Bums are more taHrad of; but the latest news regarding even these 
poets are fiir firom being as generally known as some people suppose. 

It is a strange thing to reflect upon, that Horace, who died aaer 
winlar's di^ just eighteen hundred and seventy-five years ago, should 
have more readers even yet, than either Bums or Beranger. Wfi 
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apprehend, however, thaft this admits of no doubt. It is another piquant 
fart of the kind, that eyen these evergreen classical reputations have 
their good and bad seasons, — their periods of fashion and of neglect. In 
the cighteteth centurj, we hear of Horace eveiTwhere, from ^ pulpit 
to the ball-room. But for many jears after our own century opened, he 
was no longer the mode. He ceased, as Niebuhr says, to have justice 
done him ; and in the lectures which Niebuhr ddivered at Bonn in 1828-0, 
that groat scholar protested against the reaction. Binoe then, there has 
been a highly active Horatian movement in literature. Hofoian Peerikamp, 
a Dutch professor of groat distinction, gave an impulse to this, in an 
unusual way. Ho issued, in 1888, a wo^, the olgect of which was to 
show that a good deal of the present text of Horace is spurious and 
supposititious. Such audacify roused the Gennans, and the snlject can 
har^y bo said to have gone to sleep again yet. But the revival extended 
beyond the province of criticism, slrictly so-called. Canon Tate and 
Dean Milman in England, Baron Yakkenaer, and others in France, 
conducted excellent investigations of the poet’s whole life and genius,-— 
and, indeed, his life had been treated with injustice as well as his genius. 
TronslationB, too, have multiplied, till a certain impatience of them has 
become manifest. Borne are spirited and sympathetic paraphrases, like 
those of Father Front and Lord Derby ; some are more severe, but equally 
able, like those of Professor Conington. Others, again, repeating the 
error of Francis in new shapes, are loose in style, and modem in 
character, — echoes of Moore rather than of Horace. 

Meanwhile, substantial agreement may be said to have been arrived 
at on some long-agitated Horatian questions. The old poet’s character 
emerges out of the latest discussions as sound and loveable as ever. A 
Bratus and Cassius man in his youth, ho gave in his intellectual adhesion 
to the Emperor only when the Empire had become a distinct and bene- 
ficent necessity. It was, in iact, his own cause, for the raising of new 
men, and the encouragement of letters were essential parts of the CsBsarean 
policy. But he could still sing the praise of the noble death of Cato.” 
Nor was there anything servile in his attitude towards Augustus, whose 
services to the State he celebrated in a manly and independent kind of 
way. Augustus chid him playfully for not courting him more. Compared 
wi^ the attitude of BoUeau to such a ruler as Louis Quatorze, that of 
Horace towards Augustus— who, whatever else we may think of him, was 
one of the ablest sovereigns that ever lived — stands out with soxnething of 
a classical dignity. WUh regard to his private life, what writer has shown 
more filial piety, or rtiowii'it with a finer disregard of aU the mean social 
fears which beset low naiiires in unexpected prosperity ? What man has 
ever been more familiar with the rarer and sweeter natures of his time 9 
As for his moiala, he would not have understood what is held on some 
faranehes of monk by the modem world, whioh has no rq^t to measure 
Inni by its own standards. And Battmi^ did a good deal to put peo]^ 
ri#Kt on one matter at leasts when be solgertad the heroineB the love* 
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Bongs to a critical inquiry. There are some eighteen of them, but they 
vaniBh away when looked at closely. The Pyrrhas and Glyceras are 
mere Greek statuettes. The Lalage of one lyric is not the Lalage of 
another ; and Lydia dissohes into two figures, one as shadowy as its 
sister. Mr. Newman contends for the historical reality of Ginara, and is 
a little annoyed with Horace for not having married her. But even 
Ginara proves to have been a mere name on investigation. These houris 
of literatm’c, with yellow and myrrh-scented hair, and crowns of ivy or 
rose leaves, were just as much Greek ornaments of Horace’s libraiy as 
the figures which Atticus bought in Athens for the library of his friend 
Gicero’s Tusculan villa. The fiict is, that in one whole class of his Odes, 
our friend the Yenusian simply used the Latin language as an ivory on 
which to point Greek suljects. This is so indisputable, that he has 
Bften been treated within the last half century or so as a mere imitator, 
^hose satires and epistles alone deserve much admiration. But to talk 
in this way, is to talk just os great nonsense as those gentlemen who 
pretend to know all about the family of Tyndaris ; or who believe Horace 
to be in doi^iiright earnest when he relates how, having fallen asleep 4a 
his childhood on Mount Vultur in Apulia, doves came and covered him 
with leaves of laurel and myrtle. He imitated the Greek lyrists un- 
doubtedly ; and there is a sense in which Bums imitated the old Scotch 
song-writers, itnd Beranger the chamonniers of the sixteenth century. 
Tradition is essential to the popular lyrist, who must also avail himself, 
in order to seize the popular heart, of known and familiar artistic forms, 
^just as of known and familiar airs or tunes. But throu^ imitation 
Horace learned to be original. The charming odes addressed to his 
friends Septimius, Pompeius Yams, and others, are not fancy-pieces, but 
fi:esh from life ; while such noble passages as the description of Begulus 
in the Calo tonantem are thoroughly Homan. Bcholars who insist too 
much on the imitative side of Horace’s labours, seem to forget that the 
Greek l^Tists Alcnus, Sappho, and others, continued to exist alongside 
him for many ages, and that, if he had been anything like a mere echo of 
them, his works would have been allowed to fall into oblivion. As it was, 
he appears to have been as popular throu^ the whole Roman empire as 
Beranger in France, or Bums in Great Britain. We cannot say, indeed, 
how fiur it was possible for a writer to penetrate the masses in a civiliza- 
tiem of which iriavciy formed so large a feature ; but there is evidence 
enough that Horace was as widely known as any classical writer could 
become. Now, it is a cardinal point about our three lyrists, and their 
own peculiar triumph, that they gmned the multitude without losing the 
cultivated classes. ** If anybody provokes me,” boasts Horace, ** he shall 
weep fbr it, and be sung about all through the city.” B6ranger, whose 
songs were heard in evety eaharet^ tells us, not without complacency, that 
Louis XYm. was aoensed of having them on his ni^i-table when he 
died. Who such a formidable enemy of the Bourbons as Beranger? 
But the head of theBourbouB was a great lover of Horace, an^ know a truly 
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good song when he saw it. Sucoess of this doable kind is by no means the 
necessary attendant of all kinds of lyrical greatness. Odes like those 
of Gray or ^or^worth, oyen songs like some of Mr. Tennyson’s, ore not 
addressed to the people. What can be grander in its way, for example, 
than Tennyson's bugle-song ? But take a stanza of it : — 

0 love, they die, in yon ridi sky, 

They iaiat on hill, and field, and river ; 

Oar echoes roll firom soul to seal, 

And grow for over and for ever. 

Who can even imagine a stanza like this being sung by a country girl, while 
spreading her wobs to bleach near a running stream ? 

This illustration of a poet's popularity is taken from Allan Cunningham, 
who records it as his own experience in the matter of the popularity of the 
songs of Bums. Bums, like Horace, has been differently estimated at 
diflerent periods, since his death in 1796, ten years after his poems 
burst upon the world. His first biographers', including even Dr. Currie, 
obviously underrated him ; and Walker especially (of whom the world 
would never have heard but for his acquaintance with the great man) 
writes in on intolerable and contemptible strain of patronage. It was the 
misfortune of Bums to be bom in an age when Scotland had ceased to be 
a kingdom, without having reconciled herself to the condition of a pro- 
vince. In on earlier time he would have been happier, for whatever his 
circumstances his heart would have been more at peace. In a later time, 
he would have emigrated young, risen to fiime and fortune, and left, 
probably, greater contributions to literature than any of those for the sake 
of whic^ the world cherishes his memory. As it was, he fell upon a 
generation whose society and literature were both eminently artificial, and 
wrote his best things in a language the doom of which was already sealed. 
His whole life was thus a moral straggle, as well as a physical and social 
one ; a struggle between a loyal romantic Scots heart, and a society fiUlen 
into narrow divisions, with their class prejudices and local meannesses ; 
between the consciousness of original power, and the check imposed by 
the over-valuing of mere formal education on the part of an age which 
had forgotten what poetic originality really was. We hear much of 
Bums's flattering reception, in the winter of 1786, by the Edinburgh men 
of letters. But they were after all mere mediocrities; for the era of 
Hume had passed away, and the era of Scott had not opened. Hume was 
dead ; Adam Smith was in declinii^; health, and suffering from the depres- 
sion of spirits whidi overtook him after the loss of his mother. Those 
whose names one hears as receiving Bums — ^let us say Blair and Mac- 
kenzie, for instance — wanted a relish flir real genius, and evidently regarded 
the poor bard as a miraculous Ayrshire ploughman who thought much too 
hi|^y of himself. Indeed, gross exaggeration long prevailed on the 
sulyect of Burns’s aetual position attainments. He was not a peasant 
at all, to begin with, but coma of an old stock of Kincardineshire farmers, 
who seem to haue bm people of some supeiiorify, for his grandfother is 
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fbnnd jorning his brother agrieolioiistB in vetting up a school. His reading, 
from l^hood np^nirds, was what would haye been thought reqseotable in 
almost any class of life at that time ; &r, with all the talk about Sootoh 
education, it is the difihsion, rather than the degree of knowledge of any 
kind, that makes the Northern kingdom remarkable. But though in 
reality no vulgar portent, Bums was too much treated as such ; and he 
loft Edinburgh with stings lurking in his breast, for which the hospitality 
that curiosity about him had excited, did not compensate. His drinking- 
bouts with what ho calls ** the stately patricians ’* of Edinburgh, produced 
not only headaches, but heartaches, wUch were much worse to bear. 

That Burns’s poems should have been admired, can hardly be claimed 
as a credit for that generation. Their power is so glaringly undeniable ; 
they ore so superior to ony Scottish poems that the country had seen for 
centuries ; that to overlook them wo^d have been simple barbarism. Yet 
they only reached two editions in Bums’s life-time, though he lived ten 
years after achieving his £un6. Nor are those apologists more successful 
who would extenuate the meanness of the sordid patronage which placed 
him in an employ^ient of sevenly pounds a year. Scotland, through thfi 
inflnence of Dundas, had a large ahore of crown patronage at that time, 
but it was bestowed on those who had no dahns but relationship, or who 
mode np for the want of that, by the qualities so admirably portrayed in 
Sir Pertinax Maesyoophant. Lord Brougham and the late Mr. McCulloch 
are not unnaturaJly surprised that Adam Smith should have been fobbed 
off with a commissionersbip of customs. But this was a joke to making 
Bums a guager. And it is no excuse to say that he was a poet, and as 
a poet unfit for businesB.” There are, indeed, some morbid modem poets 
of peculiar achoola who shrink even from criticism; who arc afraid of 
bei^ looked at ; and who are capable of nothing but producing their 
highly artificial stuff in a retirement cheered by the occasional company of 
toadies. But the type of poet we are investigating just now is quite a 
different kind of man. 'Whether it be the strong vein of humour which 
seems an essential part of him, that widens the lyrist of this class, or not, 
certainly he has always sound common-sense, and tact, and a practioal 
ffmulfy for affurs. Bums astonished people as much by the judgment 
with whiifo he behaved in a society quite new to him, as by his genius. 
Bis talk and ooxTeqBondanoe were admirable, and the extant papers of the 
excise show thst he quickly learned, and exeellently discharged, all kinds 
of bosiness that came in his way. The similar qualities of Horaee, whose 
lot was cast among a more generous people, were diiefly disj^ayed in the 
mixture oi taste and diseretieB with whteh he filled his plaee in the high 
Imperial soetefy. As for Bteoger, ooms of the ablest men in Bbnmee loved 
to illustirate bis gooA world^ wisdom by compariDg it to that of IVoiiklm. 

Bums was xmdonbtedly the least fortunate moa of oar group, from 
every point of view. The best friend that his genius got for him, tiro 
Earl of Glencaim, wlm perhaps have been to the poet aosaetbin^ of 
what Mnssnts WM te Honoe, or Piixioe Loaen Bentporte to Bteangm^ 
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was cut off by doath. Tet bis name will last if only in these beantifid 
lines : — 

; The bridegroom may forget the bride, 

Woa made bla wedded wife yestreen ; 

The monarch may forget the crown 
That on ^ head an honr has been ; 

Tlie mother may forget the child, 

That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 

Bnt ril remember thee, Qlencaim, 

And a* that thon hast done for me. 

For this ** Lament ” promiBes to live as long as the Tyrrhena repmn 
profjenics, on the one hand ; or the didicae$ of the Charuon^ published in 
1888, on the other. There was a strong romantic element — a feudal feeling 
akin to that of Sir Walter — in the original attitnde of Btons towards the 
ancient Scotch femilies. It is seen very clearly in his curious Jacobite 
letter to Lady Winifred Maxwell, the heiress of the Earl of Nithsdale ; in 
his conespondenee with Mrs. Dnnlop, who came of the Wallace blood ; 
in the dedication of his second edition to the Oaledonian Himt ; and in the 
high-spirited heart-stirring Address to Edinbnrgh.'’ We are reminded 
in the last poem, of the : — 

Quid debeas, 0 Boma, Neremibos, 

Testis Metaurom flomeii^— 

and not a few similar passages, of Horace. Bnt the stem experience of life 
taught Bums that the time for generons illusions was gone by. The 
Jacobite became a Jacobin, or something like it. The poet who had 
addressed Mr. Tytlor, the champion of Moxy Btoart, in such verses as 
these— 

My fathers that name have rerered on a throne, 

My fathers have fallen to right it ; 

Those fathers would spurn their degenerate son, 

That name should ho willingly slight it — 

lived to sing ** A Man’s a Man for a’ that,” and to welcome tho IVonch 
Bovolntion. If, at one end of his caroer, ho could, like the Boman poet, 
think kindly of the Etrorian grandees, and of the Clandii, and Lamie, of 
his Northern land, — ^at the other end of it, ho handed over his torch to one 
who cored little indeed for such recollections and associations, — a child of 
the Bovolntion destined to perpetuate its glories, and to oontmne its work. 
Fate seems to have cnrioilBly linked together these lyrists ; and BAnmger, 
who knew neither the langoagS of Borne, nor of Great Britain,* lived to be 
repeatedly entitled “ the Horace,” and ** the Bobert Boms,*' of Franco, by 
men well competent to judge of both. 

' Bums, like Horace, had eiyoyed the advantage of being the son of a 
good and wise fhther; and of receiving that sound domestie training whidi 
books cannot give, and which the wont of books does not neoessorSly 
impair. B is eurions to compare the Boman poet’s grateful record of the 
exeeUent old freedman who kept his yontii pure from all ootruption : — 
Senruvit ah omni 

Non sdum feeto, venim opprobrio qnogm tDp^ 
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with the Scotch poet’s similar testimony to the equally humble and 
admirable cottor of Ayrshire ; — 

My father was a farmer upon the Carrick border, 0, 

* And carefully he bred mo in decency and order, 0. 

Fierro Jeon do Beranger, bom in the Rue Montorgueil, in Paris, in 
August, 1780, was loss happily situated in this important respect. His 
father was a Picard from the neighbourhood of Peronne, a good-natured 
careless Frenchman, of Tolatile character, and wandering habits, in whom, 
or his career, we can trace none of the solid qualities which belonged to 
his colebrated son. The fitthor of this De Beranger had kept a cahaiet 
near Peronne, haTing been abandoned by hia father, who re-married in 
England, and whose name and designation were Beranger de Formontel. 
But in spite of their condition, the father and grandfather of the poet 
resolutely maintained a claim to belong to the nohleaae, and bequeathed 
him (their only legacy), a genealogy in which they asserted themselyes to 
be descended from the great house of the Counts of Beranger in Provence. 
The poet was described as De Beranger in his acte de naiaaance, aniT 
through life adhered to ** the particle ; ” that famous particle, the right to 
bear which is so fertile a theme for pleasantry among the wits of Paris, 
and about which Balzac was so persistently tormented. Beranger, wo need 
not say, became as fervent a democrat as his father was a royalist, and 
made the ** de ” the occasion for a celebrated song : — 

£t quo! 1 j’apprends quo Ton critique, 

Le de qui prMlo mon nom. 

• • * 

Je suis vilom et tr^i-vilain • . • 

Je auis vilaiii, 

Yilain, vilaiu. 

He tells us, however, that he could have passed for a noble if ho had 
liked ; though it is no wonder that ho never cared for the subject, bred 
among the people as he was, and making of the ideas of the Revolution a 
life-long worship. His youthful training was of a vague and various kind. 
His fe^or, after having been a lawyer’s clqprk in the provinces, came to 
Paris, where ho fell in love with the lively and attractive daughter of a 
tailor, in whose house the song- writer was bom. The father and mother 
sepfoated in* six months. The fether wandered away to Aigou and else* 
where in search of employment, and the mother went to live by herself, 
while young Pierre Jean continued under the roof of the good old tailor. 
Sometimes he went to see her, and she would take him to the theatres in 
the Boulevards, or to little dances in the countiy ; so that he learned 
something of the strange drama of human life in Paris even before learning 
to read. what a drama life in Paris was during the boyhood (tf 
Beranger, who grew up in a Revolution, as Horace had done before ! At 
wiTifl years of age he saw the taking of the Bastille from the roof of a house 
in the Faubourg Bt. Antoine, where he hod been sent to schoot, but where 
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he got no other lesson, he says, than the lesson of that spootocle.* In 
the October of the same year, 1789, while walking with one of his aunts, 
they foimd ^empelyes snrronnded by a crowd of men, and of women of 
dreadfol appearance. They were carrying the bloody heads of the gardes- 
du-e<yrpSf massacred at Yersailles, on pikes ; and one of these heads passed 
quite close to the shuddering boy. When of it, adds he long 

afterwards, I can see it yet ; and he thanked Heayen that he had been 
away from Paris during the Terror. 

Ho escaped the scenes of that worst period of the Beyolution (which, 
Bepublican as he was, he always deplored,) by haying been sent to an 
aunt at Poronne. The good poor woman looked at the lad of nine years 
and a half, whose grandfather could no longer maintain him ; whose &ther 
freed himself from him as a burden ; whose yery mother gaye herself no 
thought about his fate ; and who had been sent to her by the diligence as 
a kind of worthless parcel of humanity to be stowed away as she best 
could. ** It ‘is impossible for me to charge myself with him,” said she, m 
her perplexity ; and Beranger neyor forgot that moment. ** Beenes like 
these,” he remarks, quickly ripen reason in those who are bom to a 
little of it 1” But the honest kindly aunt, a moment afterwards, clasped 
little Pierre Jean, with tears in her eyes, and exclaimed, ** Pauvre aban- 
donne! I will be to you a mother 1 ” Neyer,” writes the grateful poet, 
« never was promise better kept I ” Bhe will be remembered in literary 
history, in her turn, with the libertinus of Yenusia, and the grave kindly 
Scots father, who sleeps in AUoway kirkyard. Beranger calls her his refd 
mother ; and describes her as a woman of superior mind, who had made 
up for a defective education by serious and select reading. He was still 
unable to read aloud when she received him, though he had already con- 
trived to get through the Henriade, Bhe took him in hand, with the aid 
of a Eacine, a THemaqae^ and Yoltaire’s dramas ; and an old schoolmaster 
taught him to write and cipher. 

This excellent aunt’s position was that of keeper of a small inn; 
and, as may be supposed, she could not bestow on her nephew anything 
like a hi^ education. He remained through life, in his own words, 
unable to decline m\m^ a muse, or roaa, a rose ; and ignorant of eveiy 
language but that of his own land. We all know the attitude towards the 
ancient masters which a misfortune of this kind would have caused a 
narrow-minded mediocrity to assume. Budi a man would have gone 
throng life protestmg that the Falemian grapes were sour ; would have 
sneered^ at classical scholars ; and made hazardous jests about ** Qreek 
partides ” without any distinct idea of the place occupied by the particles 
in the structure of the language. But Btenger was a man of genius, and 


• Jfa Bwgrojphier-^ posthmooDi work, and an adminble oantribntion to anto- 

biognphiaal litaimtim. The proae of Bdrasger li seaioely, if at all, less eseellent 
than his terse. In the satires and epistles of Hbrsoe we can see the capacity iot a 
prose style. If need bet while that of Buns (thongh occasionally tivgid) is feU of 
vigoor and anlnallon. 
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an honest mazu Circnmstanoes did not enable him to teach himself Latin, 
as Boussean had doaoe. But he always deplored his want of such luiow- 
Xedge as a misfortune ; and he has e][pr6ssed tho feeling in remarkahla 
passages of his letters. His ignorance of Latin gaye him more paiz^ 
he' declares, than all that he sufGsred from the poveity of his youth. 

Horace is to me,” he writes, “ the Unknown God 1 ” * ** The happiness 
I most envy is that of knowing Greek.” f But perhaps he elaggerated 
his disadvantages after all. For ho was a great student of tho best 
translations, to begin with ; especially those of Aristophanes, who had 
a perfect fascination for him. then there were the best models of his 
own brilliant and graceful literature, which he studied thoroughly. From 
a very early period he loved the standard old French models, in spite of* 
his sympathy with the Bevolution, and its influence on literature. He 
had no respect for the extravagance and eccentricities to which the 
Bomantic movement led ; or with the easy writing ” of later times. If] 
this sort of thing goes on,” are his words, ** Bacine and La Fontaine will 
soon be in want of translators .” — ** We shall soon have people writing,” 
observes he elsewhere, ^^who have not learned to road.” He did ns^< 
belong, he protests, to tho creators of what is called la littcrature facile,--^ 
** the mortal foe of that other literature which has been the joy of my life, 
and was once the pride of France 1 ” In precisely tho same spirit, 
Horace toiled lovingly at the exmplaria Graca; and Bums compared, 
sifted, analysed, the old Scotch ballads and songs, and tho poems of 
Thomson, Collins, Shenstone, and tho Queen Anne men. 

Bdranger remained in Peronne till he had reached the age of fifleon, 
having passed two years of tho iimo in a printing-office — a part of his 
experience to which he always looked back with interest. Ho had also 
attended, during a small p<^on of this period, a gratuitous pximaiy 
sohool, one of the thousand new schemes which the ferment of revolution 
had inspired. Meanwhile, the Bevolution itself and its results, were 
•giving him an education of their own, which blended strangely with the 
charm of the. sonorous elegance, or exquisite and delicate playfulness, of 
the writers of Louk Quatorzo. Ho attended a club where republican songs 
wore sung, and republican speeches made, an influence to which he attri- 
buted the birth in him of le go(U de la chanton. His aunt herself was full 
of the enthusiasm of the hour, with which tho whole moral air of France 
was hot. The boom of the cannon of the English and Austrian forces 
besiegizig YaJanciennes reached Peronne at the distance of sixteen leagues 
across the plains of Picar^Ji v&d woke an echo of hatred of the foreigner, 
in young Bdmngsr's sensitive heart. When a salute announced to the 
town that Toulon had been retaken, he was on the ramparts, and at every 
gun his heart throbbed with such violence that he was obliged to sit down 
to recover his hraath. If young Bums, some twenty-five years before, 
had glowed with patdoiic passion on reading of Wallace, whal mnat haue 
been the smoiioiis of a French youngster of kindred soul, with the eneiny 

* Ofnetpondemet d$ Sirangtr, vd. ii. p. 187-212. t lib ^10* 
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on tho froirtier 9 The lore of the setional flag, and a certain jeabney of 
the fovoi^er, laeted irxth Bemnger throng^ the whole of hie long life. In 
epite of ell ^ admiraiion for Voltaire, both as genius and reformer, he 
Bcaroely ever foigave hhn his seal for foieignerB, and he new forgave him 
his outrage to the memory of Joan of Axe. 

When Beranger retvned to Paris, not long before the time of Burns’s 
death at DtunfFies, he found his fether and mother living together again, 
and his fether engaged in operations on the Bourse, end Royalist intrigues. 
Beranger's mother, whom, as he relates, he nowise resembled, either 
physically or morally, died soon afterwards— -her life having been shortened 
by her hnprudetices at the age of thixty-seven. The young Bdraasger 
joined his father in his money dealings, ond became a closer financier ; 
and he got some near glimpses of the kind df men who were plotting 
for the return of the Bourbons. But in 1798 the house broke down, 
and the growing poet — ^for he had already written mudi verse — found 
himself plunged in poverty, lliis period of his life corresponds to 
the period whidi intervened in the life of Horace between the battle 
of Philippi and the gift from Mseoenas of the Babine Farm. Among 
the earliest of Horace’s writings were his Archiloohian Iambics against 
u])starts like Vodius Rufus ; Beranger wrote Alexandrines against Bsiras 
and his adherents; and rejoiced when Bonaparte overthrew the Bireo- 
tory. Republican as he was, he thought Napoleon— just as Horaee 
thought Angustus at Rome — ^the only man capable of governing his 
disordered country. He admired him, besides, for the genius which 
had covered the French arms with glory ; and sympathised with him, 
as a new man whose career was itself an embodiment of the hopes 
and ideas of the Revolution. Looking back to those days, long afterwards, 
he speaks of them as a time ** when 1 was often hungry, but when France 
was great and glorious ! ” He was, indeed, poor enough ; poorer than 
Horace had ever been in his worst days, without, like Horace, having 
enjoyed a high cultivation. He lived in a garret on the sucth story, in the 
Boulevard Baint Martm, where the new century found him living on bread 
and cheese and writing poeixy, with a wardrobe consisting of three bad 
shirts, {** qu*wi0 main amie se fati^uUt a mceomodar,”) and everything 
else to match. ** 1 was so poor 1 *’ — ^he tells a friend of after years. 
** The humblest parfy of pleasure forced me to live on panade which I 
made myself.” * Yet there were such little parties, sometunes ; and there 
were friends, and love, and songs; and, in spite of all its hardships, 
Beranger seems to have looked ba<fe to that phase of his life with much 
mere pleasure than pain. It was the period of the Ghremer and of iMette, 
and is represented by some of the most charming ef his songs ; for tho 
soug-writer, more than ai^ other pbet, poxus out himself, and his life may 
be traced from^poiiitto point in hki strains, as the year is marked by the 
euceesrien of the notes of different birds. 

BdrangarwascheeriblandlM^efal; but the view from his little garret- 
* CMTefpoRdanee, vol. i, 423. 
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ytmAow, m Bpite of its occasional adornment by a curtain in tbe shape 
of Lisette’s shawl, oontinued to be dark. One day in the beginning of 
1604, it occurred to him to send some of his manuscript poems to Luoien 
Bonaparte, the most lettered man of the Bonaparte family. He selected 
for the purpose two copies of dithyrambio Terses of four or fiye hundred 
lines, and enclosed them with a private communication. Two days 
passed, when a letter arrived, which Beranger opened with a trembling 
hand. The senator had read the poems, and v^ed to see the poet 1 
« My eyes filled with tears," are Beranger’s words ; ** and I gave thanks 
to God, whom 1 have never forgotten in my moments of prosperity.*' 
The reader can fimcy the situation. It was ^at of Horace, when, after 
the introduction of Yarius and Yir^^, the Htrusoan grandee opened his 
heart to him ; that of Bums, when the letter of good Dr. Blacklock 
reached him, just as, flying from bnUiffs and intolerable misery, he was 
about to embark at Greenock for the West Indies. Beranger borrowed 
some better dothes than his own, and hastened to present himself to the 
brother of the First Consul. Luoien received him with every kindness, 
and having to leave for Borne soon afterwards, assigned to him Rs 
allowance as a member of the Institute. There were t^ee years of the 
traitemmt in arrears, which Beranger received at once. The lyrist is a 
kindly and loyal man. Beranger made over the greatest part of this sum 
to his father ; exactly as Bums advanced two hundred of the five hundred 
pounds which he got for his second edition to his brother Gilbert. The 
good effect of having Luoien for a patron did not stop with the income of 
a thousand firames a year. It indirectly led to Beranger's being employed 
by the painter London in preparing a ^t of drawings of the pictures and 
statues in the galleries of the Louvre, then yearly enriched by the plunder 
of Europe. The poet could now help, not only his father, but his sister, and 
the widow of the ** good old tailor,’’ as he always calls him, his grandsire. 

Three years later, and still through the indirect operation of the 
patronage of Luoien, Beranger obtained a clerkship in the department 
of Public Instruction. He began to be known, too, among men (ff letters ; 
and his genius ripened under the influence of his constant reading and 
observation. The writings of Chateaubriand made a deep impression upon 
BAranger. He owed it to Chateaubriand, he says, that he was ever 
anything more than a Voltairian, and that he remained throng life a 
spiritualist rather than a materialist in his jdulosophy. The spirit of the 
nineteenth eentuiy finding expression through an improved form of the 
style of the sixteenth, — ^thot is the combination which the songs of 
Beranger present to ns. Though a writer of songs firom early youth, 
BAranger tried several other species of composition before devoting himself 
entirely to the pwirs, Wehear of a poem about Clovis ; of a poem about 
Joan Arc ; of oomedies. But he never contrived to satisfy himself in 
these fields; nor was it till 1818 that his rotation as a song-writer began 
to spread, and to encourage him to oultivate more than ever his special 
talent. The ShateuTf the Petit Homm Gm, the ChmWf but above all 
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the Bai d^Tvetot, ran through aooiety in mannsoript eopies, and delighted 
the loTera of such thingSi — always, observes Beranger, a numerous body in 
France, ^e. Boi d'Yv$toti — that ddightfol little portrait of a kind of 
French King of Brentford, whose crown was a nij^tcap ; his guard a 
dog ; and who journeys round bis kingdom on a donkey — ^was a comic but 
kindly satire on the Bnperial policy, and had a great success : — 

Oh!oli!bhlohlab!ah!ah!ah! * 

Quel bon petit Boi c’etait Ut 1 
La,la. 

B^anger was elected to the Caveau, a dub of wits and song-writers, 
presided over by D^saugiers, who held a place in it corresponding to that 
held by Charles Coll4 in the Caveau of the previous century. Of all the 
song-writers of that century which loved song so much, Colle was the gayest 
and most pungent. There is a neatness and grace, — a smartness, piquancy, 
and prettinesB together, — suggesting a kind of cracker bonbons for the 
suppers of the gods, — about his chanaonit joyeuaea. But, unfortunately, it 
is almost impossible to quote them ; they are fit only for that private room 
in the Bourbon Museum at Naples, which zeal for classical learning alone, 
(no doubt) induces so many travellers to visit, but from which youths under 
eighteen are rigorously excluded. GoUe was private reader to the Duke of 
Orleans, for the entertainment of whom and his friends he wrote songs, and 
little theatrical pieces, and he knew the tone of his society. There is 
gaillardise enough in B6ranger*s songs, especially tho early ones. But 
Beranger, — and this is his great distinction,— elevated the chanaon, both 
morally and intellectually.^ In the hands of Coll4, it was an aristocratic 
toy ; in the hands of Beranger, it became a popular weapon. 

The return of the Bourbons gave Beranger an admirable opportunily 
of employing it in its new character. Although a Bonapartist, he had 
never been on Imperialist. But when he saw foreign troops in possession 
of Paris, and a king whose very presence suggested national humiliation, 
his sense of the despotic character of Napoleon's government gradually 
grew weaker, and was succeeded by a kind of romantic tenderness for a 
name and family associated with so much glory and so much misfortune. 
The violet became in a kind of manner to him, what the white rose once 
was to Bums ; and hia ** Charlie ” was so far away ** over the water," — all 
tho weaiy way to on island in another hemisphere 1 There were other 
conditions of the Bestoration hateful to Bdranger. Grandees of the 
emigration had come back, cherishing tho vain hope that the whole 
changes of the last thixty years could be reversed, and the old socieiy 
restored with ihe old dynasty. The Marquia de Carahaa was the type of 
this class of inane fogies in Berangeris satire : — 

* • • 

Veis ion vleux eaitel 
Oe noble mortel 
Marche an bnmdislant 
Un sabre innocent 
Chi^aaiibasl chapeanbai! 

GHoiie on Marquis de Carabas I 
toxn zvn.— no. 98 . 
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Kor were the MarquessoB of Garabas the only nnwelconie Tisitors in 
B4raDger*B eyes. On ^ handB he heard the re-establishment of religions 
orders hopefully advocated. The Capuchins were to begin life again ; the 
Jesuits were busy ; a whole swaim of dusky creatures came to the lig^t, — 
like disagreeable reptiles, of the slug or beetle kind, after a thunder 
Slower 1 In the powerful satire, Le Bon Dieu, there is a piquant stanza 
on such as these : — 

Je nourris d’antres pains tont noin 
Don! man nex craini ha encenaotra, 

Bb font de la vie un cardme, 

En mon nom lanoent Panath6me 
Dana des aeimoDS fbrt boanz, ma foi, 

Mala qoi aont de Thebien pour moi. 

Si je crois xien do oo qn’on j rapporte, 

Je venz, mes enfknts, qne le diable m* emporte, 

Je venz bien qne le diable m* emporte. 

In Lea Capudna, too, there is a lively satiiioal movement 

La ftim d^sule nos provmoes ; 

Mais la pi£t£ Pen banntt ; 

Chaqne fdte graces k nos princes. 

On pent vivro do pain blnit. 

Bdnis Boient la Vierge et les saints ; 

On r^tablit lea Capndns I 

In these ecclesiastical satires we have the counterparts of those which 
Bums produced during the Old and Kew lighf controvert^ in Ayrshire — 
T)ie Twa Herds, for example, and Holy WUUe^a Prayer. But while the 
Scot had a miserably narrow field of action — dealing, as he did, with the 
provincial squabbles of an unlettered clergy, and writing in a patoia — 
the Frenchman’s audience soon became European. The annoyance of 
the Government, and its prosecutions, cost him the loss of his place in 
the bureaux of the university, and two terms of imprisonment, — one in 
1621, in St. Pelagie ; the other in 1828, in La Force. But the sale of 
his volumes not <nily more than compensated for his place, but became a 
source of revenue for hfo. Success raued Bums to the position of— 
a gauger ; with the privilege of dining at the houses of lairds who made 
hhn drunk, and whose wives sometimes out him for the breadies of 
manners which such dmnkeimeBS produced. Success made Beranger not 
only mdependent m means, but one of the chiefo of the Opposition in 
Franco ■ ptho asso c iate in pditics oi La&yette, Dupont (de rEure), Ben- 
jamin Constant, Maonel, Thiers; the fiiend of Chateaubriand, 'Victor 
Hugo, Lamennais, Lamartine. Under Louis Philippe, ofice was open to 
him if he had been ambitious. A hint would have secured him afawteuil 
in the Academy. But be kept aloof from such worlds ; lived much in 
retirement— part of the time at Pasqr, Fontainebleau, and Tours ; did a 
thousand acts of kindness and generosiiy, and lived and died a simple 
ehmaonmer. In the course of the Idst Bevolution he was elected to a 
seat in the Assembly, but he resigned it almost imiaefiately. 'When his 
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life dosed at a great age in 1657, so potent was the magio of his name, 
that the lni|N»ial QoTeznment feared a republican movement at his funeral, 
and gave him public dbsequies itself. The old tailor’s grandson went to 
his grave between troops of soldiers stretching for miles, and with a whole 
city looking on, from roof to pavement. Shouts of ** Hommir d Biranger I *' 
rose and fell along the streets as the procession passed. These were, no 
doubt, what Horace would have called mpervacui honoree; btt the;^ are 
pleasant to think of ds signs of the gratitn^ of a nation. 

We have indicated, we think, not a few points of similarify in the 
fortunes and characters of the Three Lyrists ; and such might be remarked 
oven in the persons of at least two of them. Horace and Bdranger were 
both litUe men ; stoutish in middle age ; one of them gray, the other 
bald, before his time ; and of simide costume and manners. Of the fece 
of Horace, we only know that his eyes, whidi were apt to suffer from 
weakness, were dark. The eyes of B^rangw were large and blue ; and his 
arched lips, sensitive and voluptuous, gave peculiar expression to a smile 
at once kindly and melancholy. The little Frenchman, too, had a large 
head, leaning towards his right shoulder, which was quaintly compared by 
one of his friends to ** a skull of Bt. Ohzysostom, with a free of Bacchus.” * 
Horace and B4ranger were men of town life — ^men formed by capitals; 
and the effect of this is seen in their writings. Bums had much of the 
character, as of the appearance, of the fanner ; his manly build, his fre^ 
complexion lighted up by dark eyes of singular lustre and beauty, suggested 
recollections of the hills and rivers, and Ihe rainy West. 

The emphatic distinction of the song-writer is not only that his songs 
are himself, but that in himself he is a high poetic representative of the 
common man. There are poets, and some of the greatest, who form a 
kind of caste, a sacred college, among themselves. One cannot fancy a 
small ^Bchylus, a little Milton, a miniature Wordsworth. If an ordin^ 
writer attempted to write like these demigods of literature, he would give 
pleasure to no human being. In their high walk, you must be a demigod, 
or nothing. But the kind of charm which belongs to a Horace or. a 
B^rangor is simply the hipest expression of a keenness of sense and 
quickness of feeling, which exist in less degree among many inferior men. 
They are the poets of the common world — ^not the commonplace world, 
whidi is a separate thing — but still the every-^ay world of their own 
goneratiou. They express, with the peculiar and incomparable felicity of 
genius, the prevailinu hsK-oonsoious thought of their time, and give voice 
to the universal pasuons which play throng the life of the human race. 
Hence, each of them is a man rdia^ by ^ oontemporaries, and stronf^y 
national; and hence, also, thefr resemblance to each other, in spite of 
differences of race, epoch, and language. For the great elementary Con- 
ditions of human esbtenoe are pretty much the same eveiywhere. AH 
nations and ages worth eognizanee of in literature have eijoyed the 


* Biramgtr ei tamnmau, 1651 . 
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praises of good and the ridienle of bad men ; the oelebxation of national 
glory, the beauty of the revolTing seasons, or the pleasures of loye and 
wine. The song-writer’s soul is not ** a star” that ** dwells apart.” He 
is a man of the world, with the sympathies and interests of the mass of 
men, and with his share of their frailties. 

In a paper of this kind, where our object is to illustrate the type, 
rather than to analyse minutely the individual, we naturally dwell on the 
resemblances by which the exis^ce of the type is proved, and its essen- 
tial characteristics distinguished. All the leading themes of the song- 
writer ore handled by these three lyrists in a similar spirit. Horace has 
his vein of natural piety, but he is against superstition. He tolls rustic 
Phidyle that the simplest offering from a pure hand and an open heart is 
as welcome to the gods as the slaughter of ponderous oxen ; a doctrine 
quite in accordance with that of the Cotter's Saturday Nighty and with the 
inspiration of Stranger’s Dim des Bonnes gens. He loves the coolness of 
wells and the plash of fountains, the shade of the poplar and pine, the 
sound of music among the Sabine rocks; as Bums the wimpling wf a 
Scotch stream through a glen or underneath the hazels ; as Stranger the 
spring notes of birds in the woods and gardens sloping down to the Loire. 
Each poet, of course, regards such enjoyment from a point of view of his 
own : the Boman under his hot sky, and musing on a philosophy which 
preached pleasure, but could not escape a tinge of melancholy, seeks 
shade and repose, and momentary forgetfulness of the imperial city to 
which he knows that he intends to return. The Parisian’s feeling is 
nearer to the Soman’s than to that of their brother the Scot; but he 
colours oven external nature with a tint from the politics of his age ; nay, 
is sometimes unwilling that the birds should sing to any but his favourite 
idol, the people ! * In the Scot we have a deeper relation to scenery. He 
is a man of the North, with a vein of the mysticism of the Scandinavian 
blood; and he goes to nature for sympathy with his sorrow, as well 
as for a tender oblivion of it, and throws over the landscape the sen- 
timent, whatever it may be, which has possession of his soul. We 
have said already that Sums is emphatically the rural lyrist of the 
three, thou^ equally at home with human character, such as other 
influences contribute to make it. This appears in the love songs, as in 
an the rest. The heroines of Horace, whenever they appear to have any 
reality, are dwellers in the capital ; damsels of the lute and lyre, whose 
beauty is the natural ornament of feasts, and of rooms laughing with 
silver. Those of Bdranger (a democrat even in his loves 1) are grisettst; it 
is part of their poetiy that, however charming the taste of their sixiipleand 
cheap attire, they diaU be of humble bebngingB and oedhpation, dau^ters 
of the classes whose work is done in towns. We never hear of either 
batch of them as “ coming through the lye,” or encountering their lover 


* Srinte-Benve, thongh a friend and tdmixer of Bdianger, has net hesltaftsd to 
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among the rigs o' barley," or parting him by the banks of a 
conntiy stream. Many of tiie heroines of all these are ima^^iy, as we 
have before, obsemred of the Greek statuettes of Horace. There seems to 
have been an historical Lisette,* though the name is not always con- 
sistently used; but Eosette, Margot, Er^tillon, Jeanneton, obriously 
answer to Pyrrha, Myrtale, Lalage, and that ideal sisterhood; and the 
same may be said of Tibbie Dunbar, Eppie Adair, and other Scotch 
lasses of homely names, the echoes of which will last long in Ayrshire and 
Nithsdale, and many a land far enough away from that which holds the 
singer's grave. Of the drinking songs, we may say, that in all these poets, 
they exhibit identity of inspiration, with a dissimilarity of details produced 
by diversily of latitude and climate. Horace calls for the amphora of 
Massican, which has been ripening in the fimumum ever since he was 
bom. It is champagne that B^angor summons when he wants to see 
Margot’s ryes sparklo : — 

TjO vorro an main, vojez-la, 

Comme ^ table elle babille I 
Quel air et qnels yeux elle a 
Quand lo champagne pdtille ! 

The Northern bard likes wine, too : — 

Gu fetch to me a pint o* vrine. 

And fill it m a eilver tassio ; 

That I may drmk before I go 
A service to my bonnie lassie— 

he exclaims ; and a still better and more passionate effusion begins : — 
Yestreen, I had a pint o' wine. 

But it is to malt, rather than to the grape, that we owe Burns's best 
drinking songs, of which none perhaps are more admirable than ** Willie 
Brewed a Peck o’ Maut." Such a stanza as : — 

It is the mooli, I ken her horn, 

That’s hlinkin' in the lift sae hie ; 

She shines sae bright to wylo ns home ; 

But by my sooth shell wait a wee ! 

is the very essence of poetic and bacchanalian fim. 

To attempt anything like a Plutarchian oAyKptnc or comparison of these 
lyrists, with a view to pionounoing on their relative powers and merit, is a 
difficult and uninviting task. It is easy to decide that they stand nearer 
on a level with each other than any song-writer outside the trio stands 
towards either of ihem. The songs of Moore, however clever, are artificial 
— ^mere strings of epigrams fbr drawing-rooms. Those of Dibdin are 
some of them vigoroos and natural, but on the whole, they have a 
factitions bharaoter, and one seems to see the Admiralty mark on them, 
— as if they were served out with other stores. Ezoellent songs are 
scattered about our Hterature, singly or in small groups ; but as two or 

* See Cbrrii9NiiidhiiefdfH«raii0ir,L,4S8|aiid£aJU^ 

Bemud. (1864.) The lut title ismiads u tfaiit we have son a ipedri diii^^ 
^ed Cos^oekKm on Jksdbnt/ 
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three epigrams do not make an eingrammatist, so two or three songs do 
not make a song-writer; and the Three are ail fertile. There is a 
certain right of primogeniture in literatore, as elsewhere, and to this 
Horace is entitled. His culture was far higher than that of the other 
two. He wrote not songs only, but odes, ranking with the higher grade 
of the lyrical art ; as a moralist and satirist, and author of the ** Ars 
Poetica,” he has a station of his own among the magnates of letters which 
demands deference ; and he has exercised a great influence over modem 
Europe. When Thiers said to Beranger, on his death-bed, *<Do you 
know what I call yoh, Bdranger ? I call you the Horace of France," the 
charuonnier answered, with admirable readiness and good taste, **But 
what would the other one say ? " He ought not to suffer for his modesty 
— ^the honest ehansonrUer, who always seems half ashamed of his groat 
flime ; yet it is not unjust to place him below an elder brother. How, 
then, rank him with the Boot, whose external history his own more 
resembles, though he was infinitely better appreciated and rewarded 
by his nation ? Here another difficulty comes in — ^the danger of being 
warped by national prepossessions; to which one must add the pfo* 
digions disadvantage at which every foreigner stands in attempting to 
grasp all the merit of works like BArangor's, of which he himself says 
that they are ** intimately French." We cannot find that BAranger 
— ^who must have read Horace over and over again in translations — 
owed anything in that kind of way to Bums. He formed himself on 
his own literature; and we have a right to remember, in measuring 
him w^ Bums, that the strong point of that literature was never pure 
poetry — ^poetry proper, strictly so called. In what may be defined as the 
worldly-poetio element — ^that which we see in our English Popes and 
Gays, as distinct firom the Bhakspeares and Bholleys— France is strong. 
Accordingly, for urban pungency of comic power; for terse, concise, 
epigrammatic finish of expression, we can desire nothing better than 
Beranger. His satire dances to his mnsio as charmingly as Puck at 
one of the balls of the Queen of the Fairies. But this is not all. There 
is a fine vein of tender sentiment in such songs as “ Qu’elle est jolie ! " 
‘^Les Etoiles qui Filent," **La Bonne Yieille," **Les Bouvenirs du 
People," and ** La Yieux Oaporal; " a vein sufficiently proving Beranger 
to be a poet, as well as a delic^tfol homonrist and wit. Bums, however, 
we eannoi but think, reaohes a loflier heic^t ; and strikes a deeper chord. 
Bdnmgir is a song-writer in the best sense, but also in the nairowest sense 
of Gis wood, — as, of soinrse, he well knew himself. He is a song-writer, 
and nollung more. He has not left behind him a tale like “ Tam o* 
Bhantsr;" a pastocsl picture, or rdigions idyl, of grave and eanest 
beauty, like The Gottsr's Saturday Ni^t." Ag^ th|m isg— to borrow 
an image firom the cellar,— -mm body in the baamnr end tendevneas of 
Banu, than of Bteagsr. The Irony of some of ««Boly Willia’s Pkaysr;" 
the mixture of Jndicrons deUneation, with scomiid mirth, in *• The 
Fair/*— QMpe jym Uyooi ihe ifprite-hka mockery with w^ the 
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man tatmts the Jesuits. Burns's satire has a dadi of Hogarthiasi poetry, 
too, as in ** Death and Dr. Hornbook," which Bdranger's satire does not 
reach. On the other hand, it would be still vamer to sedL in the always 
pleasant, and sometiznes sweet and touching songs of Bdranger's graver 
mood, anything so profoundly heart-moving as the songs of Bums on 
<< Highland Mary." We cannot, indeed, read without a thoughtful 
melancholy, ** La Bonne YieiUe," already referred to. He opens with a 
soft music : — 

Yous vieillins 6 ma belle maitreue ! 

Yoiis vieillirox, et je ne serai pins. 

And the last stanza sustains the feeling : — 

Objet di^, qnand mon renom fotile 
De VOS viaox aos channera lea donleurs, 

A mon portrait qnand votre main d£bile 
Chaqne printemps, snspendra qnelqnes flenrs, 

Levez les yens vers ce monde invisible, 

Od pour tonjonm nous nous rCnnisaons ; 

Et bonne vieille, an coin d*nn fen paisiUe, 

Do votre ami rAp^tez lea chansons. 

But, — 

Ye banka and braes and stroams around 
The castle of Montgomery^ 

And, — 

Thou lingering star with less'ning ray 

belong to a different world. Indeed, they are perhaps too deeply tender 
for common singing. They ore hymns rather than songs, and would 
hardly be out of place in churches. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that, for the present, the land of 
lyrical poeliy of which Horace, Bums, and BAranger are the masters, 
seems to be extinct. We are in a literary winter when there are no 
singing birds ; though, here and there, a " Theban eagle " may be sailing 
overhead, but communicating no delight to the multitude, out of si^^t of 
whom he wings his way through ** the azure depths." The multitude 
have to fall back on the trash of the hour, whicdi does not connect them 
by any link with the high literature of the world. Bferanger and Bums 
have been in themselves an education for the poor of France and Scotland, 
— a consolation in their hard struggles, — a joy in their hours of mirth,— a 
voice for the feelings to which otherwise they could have given no adequate 
utterance. The want of living poets of su<^ a class is a kind of national 
misfortnne ; but the best remedy for the want is the diffusion of the books 
whi(h have been handed down to us from more opulent times. 
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XI. — Of Promoting Talk. 

«IiET UB get George Barker/' said a lady who was arranging the pre- 
liminaries of a certain dinner-party within earshot of tho writer of those 
chapters. ** He will make a noise." 

That a man should bo able to establish a claim upon the hospitality 
of his friends by the possession of a capacity for making a noise/’ 
seems at first sight rather startling ; but it will cease to appear so after a 
little reflection. Noise is fayourable to the development of talk ; it gives 
people courage. Many is the sentence, of a facetious, or perhaps f^ill 
more of a sentimental nature, which has been checked and mpped in tho 
bud, because, at the veiy moment when tho intending speaker has been 
about to give it utterance, ho has found himself deserted, so to speak, by 
that running accompaniment of other people’s voices on which he had 
counted. Most readers must have observed this phenomenon among the 
thousand and one vagaries of talk, that it will sometimes cease in one 
moment and without tho slightest warning, a very tempest of voices 
dropping suddenly, and a dead silence supervening ; and this sometimes 
at the very moment when some unhappy person is in the act of delivering 
himself of a phrase or sentiment which is not in the least calculated for 
publicity. As an instance of this, the writer may mention that he was 
once present when a sudden pi^use of this kind took place without warning, 
just when a certain young man was in the act of informing the lady who 
was seated beside him, that the expression of her countenance indicated a 
strong musical capacity , — ** And yet there is music in your face,’’ he was 
saying just at the moment when the accompaniment of voices ceased. The 
words were uttered by the young gentleman in a loud key, in order that 
they might be audible to his partner above the general din, and were 
consequently heard by everybody present, to the extreme confruuon of the 
speaker and of the lady to whom the sentence was addressed. 

Now had George Barker been present on this particular occasion, such 
a misadventure as this just described must certainly have been avoided. 
The miming accompaniment provided by him never leaves ofL That this 
man is abore of the most diiefdl kind, under ordinary cireumstanees, there 
can be no doubt. To be thrown in his way for any length of time — ^to 
stay with him in a country-house for instance— is, as will be shown here- 
aft^, apositive affliction. Itis at the dinner-table, and there alone, thathe 
is valuable, — ^valuable, that is, to the giver of the feast To those who only 
sit atthefoasti and especially to those who sit near him, he pcfrhapsappeaia 
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occasionally in tfie light of a nuisance. That, however, is their affair. 
Yonr business as host is to keep the talk going, and you employ this able 
assistant-^just da you do the nimble waiters, who help in ano&er way — 
to aid you in cairying out your intention. At any cost pauses must be 
avoided during the progress of your meal, and you know by experience 
that the presence of this individual is unfavourable to the development of 
those ** flashes of silence," of which dinner-givers who know their business 
stand in such wholesome dread. 

Of course, in this business of ** promoting talk," the principal 
responsibility must devolve upon you, who are the giver of the entertain- 
ment to which those among whom the talk is to be promoted, are bidden. 
You have an arduous task to perform, and unless you perform it con- 
scientiously, everything will go wrong. You should, by rights, bear in 
mind, during the whole of the day of your dinner-party, the remembrance 
of the work which has to bo done. You should bre^dast with an eye to 
it, read the newspaper with an eye to it, lunch — ^heartily — ^with an eye to it, 
and swallow a cup of strongish tea m the course of the afternoon, still with 
this remembranco of what you have got to do kept carefully before you. 
What you have got to do is this : to begin with, you have got to talk yourself : 
« Who rules o’er freemen should himself bo free." He who presides over 
talkers must himself talk. How you are to do that, how pr^are yourself 
beforehand, how proceed when the moment for action comes, I have 
attempted to show, in certain succeeding chapters ; oil that it is necessary 
to urge now is that the time has come for puttting every precept that you 
have ever mastered into practice. You must talk or nobody else will, and 
you must begin at once. At the moment when you present your arm to 
the lady whom you are to take down to dinner, you must have something 
ready in the way of a remark, for if you go down the stairs in silence, you 
are lost. There are a hundred slight things which you may say at this 
time, such as, ** It seems to me that the old-fashioned practise of offering 
a lady your hand to lead her down to dinner was much more courteous 
and graceful than our modem way of proceeding : " or you may say, “ I 
think I saw you in the Park to-day when I passed through at ‘about six 
o’clock." Borne trifle of this sort, — ^it would be intolerably wasteful to use 
anything of more value at such a time, — ^will do perfectly. Something must 
be said at starting, that is the essential. After that you will go on as well as 
you can. And, besides talking yourself, it must be your constant endeavour 
to draw out " to the veiy utmost the persons by whom you find yourself 
surrounded. If you see one of your guests sitting silent, either from 
natural diffidence, or because he has fallen among strangers, or owing to 
any other cause, it is your duty to look after him immediately, addressing 
your conversatian to him, or in some other way giving him a iflianee of 
emerging from his present state of eeMpse. A man owes so me t hin g of 
attention, and of protection, to every person whom he asks to his table, 
and it devolves on him unquestionably, if he sees one of his guests unlaw- 
^7 pot upon, or Ill-used hy * liBllow-gaest, or reduced to silence hj 
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another’s loudness, and disabled thereby from doing himself any sort of 
conTersational justice, to interpose and come to the rescue without delay. 
Thero is no doubt that much may be done in this and in other ways by a 
dexterous host towards making the party at which he presides a successful 
one. Sydney Smith — ^by all accounts a great master in our art — seems to 
have excelled in this way. ** There is one talent,” he says himself, ** I 
think 1 have to a remarkable degree ; there are substances in nature called 
amalgams, whose property is to combine incongruous materials ; now 1 
am a moral amalgam, and have a peculiar talent for mixing up human 
materials in society, however repellent their natures.” And certainly,” 
adds his biographer, have soon a party, composed of materialB 
as ill-assorted as the individuals of the happy frmily in IJ^rafalgar 
Square, drawn out and attracted together by the charm of his manner, 
till at last you would have believed they had boon bom for oach other.” 
And these functions, which devolve upon the giver of an entertainment, 
need to be performed with the utmost tact and delicacy. It is very easy 
to make some fatal mistake in a matter of this kind. If when you seo, 
as described above, a diffident man sitting speechless at table, you make 
a sudden assault, even of the most friendly kind, upon him, rallying him 
upon his silence, or urging him to relate some experience which he has 
recently passed through, or to tell some story for which he is celebrated — 
if you deal thus riotously with him, 1 say, it is ten to one that you will 
simply frighten him out of his wits, and make him more reserved than ho 
was before. Neither is it always a successful proceeding to do, as some 
fervent but mistaken promoters do — attempt to interest two stranger 
guests in each other's proceedings by means of a sort of disguised intro- 
duction. ** Mr. Giles has just been travelling in your part of the country, 
Mrs. Tollemache,” says Amphitryon, bending across ; and then he adds, — 
** Mrs. Tollemache is a Cornish lady, Giles.” It is very seldom that such 
a speech as this leads to any good : the dialogue which ensues between 
Mr. Giles and his neighbour under these circumstances being generally 
forced and spasmodic, and quickly coming to an end. Sometimes the 
attempt to render Mr. Giles interesting is of another kind. ** Mr. Giles,” 
— is the hostess who speaks this time — “Mr. Giles has just been 
staying with Victor Hugo in Jersey, and we are all dying to hear about it.” 
It is astonishing to see how swiftly apd bow completely the person thus 
a4drsssad anil shpt up and retire within himself under the influence of 
such an attabk. Vou have as much chance of drawing out a man of this 
sortf snbh a course of proceeding, as you arould of catching a horse, in 
a 1^ throwing a fieve-full of com in his fiiee. Mr. Giles js not 
to be sediioe4 into dpscrihing the particulan of his stay with tbs great 
man by sudi shallow artiflcas as these. 

The fact is that promoting talk» lOm talking itself, is an art requiring 
to ha practised with Mmey and reSnamant; and your sffi)rtB, as the 
gKTsr of an entertsinmantf to draw out your guests, must, aboTs and 
hffyoi^idltlihiiii^ Iherq nmat ho tbs 
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art to cenoeal the art, or no good will be done. 'What yon would do in 
this way efbotnally yon must do indirectly and covertly. If yon want 
Mr. Giles to ^soonrse with his nei^bonr on Cornish snljocts, or to 
describe bis viut to Tictor Hugo, yon will do well to address some other 
person at table npon one of these subjects, and not your friend himself. 
“ Bad mining accident that, Backstraw,*’ yon will say, “ reported in 
to-day’s paper ; and all owing, as it seems, to the extraordmaiy careless- 
ness of the men.” << It is inconceivable,” replies Mr. Backstraw, ** the 
indifference to danger which results from &miliarity with it.” “ Incon- 
ceivable,” you repeat. “ Why, I am told that, at this veiy moment, there 
is a mine in Cornwall ” (loud) ** where, in one of the galleries, there is 
a hole communicating with the sea, and it is simply stopped with a bung. 
I have it on the authority of an eyewitness. Fancy keeping out the 
Atlantic with a cork. Yes, I foxget the exact name of the place, but it’s 
somewhere in Cornwall” (loud) know.” Now this is the way to 
bring your friend and his neighbour together on Cornwall. Once lot the 
difficult Giles find the subject brought before him in this sort of way, and 
he will infallibly join in the conversation; will then, as infallibly , out 
for himself that the lady next him is well up in Cornish life, and all will 
go naturally and well. The only thing which you have to avoid is the 
addressing him openly upon the subject on which you desire that his 
eloquence shall be exercised. 

And now, if the reader will allow it, there should be a few words 
said concerning certain smaller ways of promoting talk, which, though 
apparently not of much consequence in themselves, are yet decidedly 
calculated to forwaoai our great object. Champagne promotes talk, acting 
in a moment, almost like a charm, insomuch that the observer will 
frequently note that in a company, previously disposed to silence, that 
buzz which is so dear to entertamers wiQ begin to be heard in but a few 
minutes after this friendly liquor has begun to circulate. It developes 
ideas and gives courage— both valuable qualities for would-be talkers. Its 
efiect is only temporary, it is true, but a temporary outburst is something, 
and besides, the dose can be repeated. Are there not more bottles 
beneath the sideboard? Eccentric objects about the table, again, are 
valuable as promoters. I once knew a fim which did great service in this 
way. The figures which were painted upon it were intended to tell 
a story, but what the story was nobody could exactly make out. Every- 
body had a different view of it and a now explanation. Each new sugges- 
tion gave rise to an argument, in the course of which piany brilliant things 
were sure to be said, frrst qa one side and then on another. The lover 
has deserted her, she is crying bitterly, and the mother is expostulating,” 
sayione. Mother I ” cries another. « There is no mother in the ease. 
They are both mere girls, and this young rascal in the jagtail has 
forsaken one of them, and has taken up with her rival, who, by the way, 
Mems very to get him.” SVom a quarter of an hour to tweafy 
pi n u t es would sometimes be got thzou^ by means of discussions of this 
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sort in connection vnih this particular fan, and will any one say that the 
owner of snch an instrument as this is not a benefactor to sodely ? 

And there are other engines for squeezing talk out of a company of 
dry and sterile guests beside ladies’ fans. I have known a pair of 
ingenious, but inefficacious, nut-crackers, made by the 'village carpenter, 
to promote talk among persons staying together in the country, and who 
had trarelled orer each other’s minds to a considerable extent. I have 
seen great things done by means of a sot of AposUo spoons, or a collection 
of dessert-plates, each one with a different design on its surface. Much 
may be accomplished with the aid of such inanimate accessories. Not 
many days since it was my fortune to make one at a table where the 
conversation, which had been doing very woU, but was just beginning 
to flag, was entirely renovated by some newly imported French crackers, 
which we pulled at dessert, and in the inside of each of which was 
a pattern of some article of dress, with trimmings and all other appur- 
tenances complete. Little models of bonnets, aprons, neck-collars, and 
the like articles of millineiy were among these, all made in coloured tissi^- 
papers, and packed up tightly within the ornamental cracker-paper. As 
each of these minute gannents was exhibited in turn, there were, of course, 
roars of laughter, and this, and the remarkable subsequent effect of the 
device upon the conversational powers of all present, were so striking that 
I was unable to resist the conviction that these crackers must decidedly 
be considered in the light of promoters, and should be mentioned in this 
chapter accordingly. 

It is a hopeM circumstance, and one which shows that general atten- 
tion is more closely directed to the promoting of talk than one would 
suppose, that suggestions are made from time to tiioe to the writer of 
these chapters from persons who are evidently much interested in our 
present studies. As an instance of this I may mention that only a few 
days since it was hinted to me by a very efficient talk-student, and in con- 
nection 'with this particalar section of my sutgeet, that it would be well if 
it were the custom on occasionB of ceremony to place by the plate of each 
gnest a sort of programme of the kind of conversation with which he or 
die should entertain his or her neighbour. •• Captain Jones is a great 
trareller. He has crossed the American continent from Canada to British 
Columbia ; ” or ** Professor Bumps is strong on moral philosophy and 
ethndbgy ; if you get him on either of these subjects, you cannot fidl to 
extract much nsefiil information.” Or the statement might be of a 
diffiareiit kind, and mi^t relate to a lady, instead of a gentleman : — 
“ Mrs. Dashwood Smith drives the handsomest pair of ponies in London. 
She is much interested in horses, die hunts, and will not he soixy to hear 
the latest intdligenoe from the Comer.” Or yet another type mi^t be 
described : — ^Miss Strong has 'written a work on the fitness of woman to 
exercise the elective frandiise. She can tell you how many loaves ef 
bread an acre of wheat represents. She knows exactly what it is that the 
Fenians want, and can see her way to a satufoctoiy solution df the Boman 
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qaeBtion. Bhe knows nothing of baUs, operas, plays, flower-shows, and 
such trifles, and is not at all desirous of obtaining information upon 
matters 'Of that fliTolous kind." And such an anangement as this might 
serve, besides promoting talk, to render onr so^ interoonrse more 
secure, and keep us from getting into many of those email scrapes into 
which we sometimes fall from not being acquainted with the nationality, 
the religion, or the family connections of some stranger into whose com- 
pany we are thrown suddenly. What an advantage it would be, for 
instance, to find in the sealed envelope beside your plate such information 
as this concerning the person sitting next you : — ** Mr. A. is a Roman 
Catholic, and strong on the wrongs of Ireland ; " or, ** Mr. B. is a member 
of the Jewish religion. Ho is related to the C.'s and the D.’s, and, by 
marriage, to the E.’s. He has written several books, and among thorn 
the much-abused work. Diapason Stopjord ; or. The Qeniue of Music, 


XII.— How TO Tale. 

We must by no means lose sight of the olgect which we set before our- 
selves when wo commenced these studies. What was then proposed was, 
to find out, if possible, some principle or system, by acting upon which 
such of us as are conscious of our own conversational deficiencieB might 
learn, as &r as possible, to supply them. With this end in view we have 
examined briefly, but, it is to be hoped, at sufficient length for our present 
purpose, the practice of those persons who are generally regarded as 
Buccessfol talkers, and have also bestowed such an amount of attention as 
was necessaiy upon those less gifted individuals with whom silence is to a 
great extent habitual. It is my firm belief that the sulject which we have 
under diseussion is an extremely important one, and deserving of much and 
grave consideration. And let no one say that this is speaking in an 
exaggerated tone. Everything in this world b comparative. When, for 
instance, it is said of young Captain Billings and the Honourable AmeUa 
Coosey, who are just going to start together on the matrimonial journey, 
that they will be terribly poor, though it is certain that their means will 
provide them with food, a^ shelter, and clothes to keep them warm, yet 
b that phrase, ** terribly pdOr," when applied to thb young couple, not 
really an exaggerated form of words. What b meant b simply that they 
will be terribly poor consideiing them position, as, on an income of four 
hundred a year, they undoubtedly will be. It b exactly in the same way 
that we may q^ak of thb sulgect which we have at present under con- 
sideration as being of ** great importance." If we were in a state of nature, 
a set of savsge settlen upon ttie shore of some uninhabited land, there b 
no doubt that the possession of any greater afliouxit of conversational 
oapadly than that which would enable us to express our wants to each 
other would not be oi great importance ; but as we are nothing of the 
kind, but, on the contrary, inhabitants of a country in a hi^ state of 
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civilization, the sitnation is different ; and the necessity under which we 
find ouxBdves of being able to make fluent talk on all sorts of occasions is 
pressing enough to justify us in speaking of the art of making such talk, 
as an art which it is of great importance that we should cultivate and bring 
to perfection. 

It is surely impossible for any one giving this subject of ours due 
consideration to fail of having a high respect and admiration for the 
character of a good talker. Beally to excel in this way, a man needs to 
be possessed of so many fine and valuable qualities. He must be well 
endowed with natural ^its : ho must be morally courageous ; he must 
have a retentive and accurate memory, some amount of imagination, or at 
least of &ncy, and an active intellect. Nor must he be behindhand in 
acquired qualities. He must be well educated. How many things ought 
he to know ; on how many subjects is it necessaiy that he should possess 
at least a fair average amount of information ? Thens are the classics to 
begin with. A man who is to be ready to talk at all times, and in all 
sodeties, must certainly have attained to some amount of classical know- 
ledge. When the precise meaning of a certain well-known passage fh 
one of Horace’s odes, or one of the satirical pieces of Catullus, is being 
discussed among a party of men, it is necessary that anybody who has 
pretensions to be called a talker should be able to put in his word, and 
give some indication that ho knows the passage under discussion, and is 
at least acquainted with the meaning ordinarily assigned to it. Then, 
in history, and universal biography, he must be thoroughly well up ; and 
this, not only as to their highways, but pre-eminently also as to their 
byways. He must know, for instance, not only what were the battles 
engaged in by a great general such as Marlborough, but also on what terms 
that hero lived vrith his illustrious consort, and how Duchess Sarah some- 
times plagued him sorely ; or, if Jonathan Swift’s name should come upon 
the carpet, it is necessary that the talker who is to be described as 
** good,'* should have something to say, not only about the dean’s influ- 
ence upon the literature of his time and countiy, but as to his treatment 
of his female admirers, Stella, Yarina, and Vanessa. For it is a curious 
thing, but true nevertheless, that numerous as are the subjects of interest 
connected with our own day which we have got to talk about, it yet some- 
times, and in some societies, happens that the conversation will go back to 
such ** old-world ” stories as these, and that even the authondiip of Junius 
will get to be discussed across a modem dinner-table. Nor is an acquaint- 
ance with matters of this sort by any means all that is necessaiy. A good 
talker must be veiy wdl up in art-foiowledge, using the term in its widest 
sense. He must know the outlines of the history and chronology of 
painting* must be able to say something about the influence of Pemgino 
upon his pupil Baphad, something of (he relative merits of Claude 
Lonaine and Turner. And of muric, again, he must not— especially 
in these days— be even moderately ignorant. Yon will find this sutgect 
disenBsed, and elaboratriy discussed, too, now-a-days, in i^ost soefeties. 
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We have all of ns asBisted. op manj oooasionB when* the talk has been of 
Mozart and Baob, or Gounod and Wagner, the musio of the paat, or the 
mnuo of tlM future, and when we have had to walk warily, and think 
twice before enunciating an opinion, lest we should incur ^e contempt 
of the knowing ones. Has it not frequently happened to the reader to 
find himself one of a company in which a subject of this sort has been 
started ? The great Cymballini, or some other equally eminent composer, 
is known to have written a new opera, which has never been performed in 
this country, but about which public curiosity is much excited ; and this 
piece of work becomes a subject of discussion. From various parts of 
the table, contributions to the fund of information which b at the disposal 
of the company are poured in. ** 1 saw a man yesterday,*’ says a distin- 
guished amateur, who was with Cymballini the other day, in Paris, and 
to whom the composer played certain passages from the new opera. My 
friend says that it is divine, and contains some of GymbsUiid's very best 
work.” Thb brings out, of course, an expression of opinion from another 
amateur, in direct contradiction to thb view of the matter. This last has 
hoard that the thing is ** very poor throu^^out, and is, above all, a mass 
of plagiarisms.” Then a gentleman well up in the hbtory of musio takos 
the opportunity of putting in his contribution. There was,” he remarks, 
in a good loud voice, ** an opera written on the same suliject — as you, 
Mrs. Jingle, will doubtless remember — by Bellini; but I think it has 
seldom, if ever, been performed in this couiftry.” The lady referred to 
replies that ** she heard it once at Milan.” Is there not, by the way, 
always somebody present, in all societies, who has assbted at a per- 
iurmance of an opera which no one else has heard, and always at Milan ? 
** She heard it once at Milan,” she says : ** thou^t the musio poor ; but 
then it was so divinely sung, — Persiani, then in her best time, taking the 
principal part.” Such talk as this b very common. It is so common, 
indeed, that any man who frequents society will find it veiy well worth his 
while to ** get up ” music, as a subject, sufficiently to be abb to join in 
such disouBsions. It is compromising to the reputation of a pro^ssed 
talker to allow even one single subject of importance to be dboussed by 
a company of which he forms one without his contributing something 
to the talk. 

A conversation of the sort here described will sometimes, out of 
deference to some foreigner who Jiappens to be present, be carried on 
in the French language; and the mention of thb circumstance brings 
us to the oonaideiation of another important quali^cation which a good 
talker riiould pertqinfy popsess. He riioul4 be a linguist. He should 
have a tobraUe hBOwledge of the German and Italian languages, and 
should be a Frepdii scholar ea '^ell. How, otherwise, will he jbel 
on an oeoarion wheOi for the reaeon just given, the French idiom b 
emplcyed by the oompany as the medium of inter-communbation ? How 
win he foel u^hen the good story b told, the point of which — if not the 
whole story-^b given in Hnlian ? 9e will make desperate efforts to 
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appear to onderstaiTd. He ^11 watch those more fortunate persons 
present who do understand, in order to take his cue from them. When 
he sees them laugh he will laugh too, but in a shabby and underhand 
way which takes nobody in. It is a grave question whether it is ever 
possible to take any one in in this way ; whether any man can make 
others believe that he is enjoying a joke when ho does not see it, or that 
he understands a story when ho has not the least idea what it is about. 
The writer of these words has seen this thing tried frequently, and has 
even himself attempted it on more than one occasion, but has never known 
such unworthy strivings to be attended with any measure of success. 
Few of us are unacquainted with that stoiy in which the Italian guide 
plays such an important part, and the whole point of which turns upon 
that individual’s facetious reply to a remark of his patron's : ** * Coipo 
di Bacco 1 ’ the fellow exclaimed," says the stoiy-tcller, and then the 
fun follows. 

The number of subjects on which a talker must be well infonned, if ho 
hopes to rise to any distinction in his profession, is undoubtedly ver^ 
gioat. Nothing has as yet been said about politics ; yet in these it is 
necessoiy that he should be thoroughly weU up, or what becomes of him 
in certain circles when the ladies leave the dining-room, and the inevitable 
pompous talk begins ? And the discussion of political topics, and, indeed, 
of others which come under the general denomination of news of the day, 
is in these days a much more difficult thing than it used to be in the 
good old period, when a man might talk Times, and yet get listened to and 
believed in. People will not have Ihe Times at second-hand now ; and a 
statement prefaced with the established old formula, ‘*I see by the 
evening paper," stands little chance of being ffivourably received. To 
get listened to in the present day, you must have something to say which 
you have got from some private source. Your ** political intelligence" 
must have reached you from somebody so high in office that you only 
mention him as ** the person who knows more of the intentions of the 
Gottniment than any other man in England." Your Boyal Family 
anecdote must have come from Gold Hearth -broom, or Silver Tongs, 
or some other offioer in equally high position about the Court. If you 
have some startling information to gpve about the Suez Canal, or the Mont 
denis Tunnel, it must be throng Piston, C.E., that you received it; 
while, if you have anything to say about the Abyssinian expedition, it must 
be Bomettilpg which yon heard at the War Office “ this very afternoon." 

And besides all this knowledge of politics and history, both ancient 
and modem, of fiving languages and dead classics, of art and adenoe, a 
man, to be a thorouji^y nsefhl and reliable talker, should know at 
least a little about a great many other, and perhaps smaller, matters, 
which he may, under certain circumstances, be called upon to deal with 
conversationally. We have been chiefly occupied with what it behoves a 
man to know in order that be may acquit himsdf creditably as what may 
be called a metropolitan talker; but this is not enon^ Bamustbea 
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proficient in oonntiy talk, as well as town talk. He must be able to treat 
of horees and doge, of game and partridges, and to dieouBB the relative 
meiitB’Qf* breech-loaders and mnzzle-loaderB ; and when the inevitable 
after-dinner stories of the eccentric neighbouring squire, and what he said 
to the Duke of B. when that nobleman shot the squire's fieivourite pointer, 
or what, on the other hand, the Duke said when he was put in a comer 
of the plantation which did not suit him — ^when stories of this type begin 
to circulate, then must our talker also be ready with hia anecdote of an 
appropriate kind. He should have, moreover, a good knowledge of 
Bwedes, and at least a smattering upon the subject of mangold-wurzel ; 
should know the price of land, by the acre, in the difierent counties of 
Englaud ; and the relative value of labour in Dorsetshire and Northum- 
berland. 

I am giving but a mere outline of what it is requisite for a man to 
know who intends to be a talker. To give a complete list of all the 
branches of knowledge in which he ought to be well and thoroughly 
grounded would occupy an amount of space in these pages which I riiould 
not have the courage to ask for. Truly it is an arduous career to enter 
on, this of a talker. How many things a man must do, how many 
places he must go to, how much he must undergo, in order to talk well ! 
Are we not all — even such of us as have not the ambition of reaching any 
veiy high distinction in this way — are we not all influenced, in many of 
our proceedings, by this desire to have something to talk about ? Do wo 
not often act contrary to our strongest inclinations with this object? 
There are books which everybody is reading, and which, though they fail 
to interest us, we road also, in order that we may be able to join in the 
conversation, when the books in question are under discussion. There 
are plays which we don’t want to see, operas which we don’t want to hear, 
parties .which we don’t want to go to, exhibitions of various kinds which 
we don’t want to attend, concerts which weary us, and lectures which bore 
us — at all of which we assist in order that, when the inevitable question, 
** Have you seen such a picture ? ” or, BEave you heard such an opera f ” 
is put to us, we may be able to launch forth into Gritioism on the picture 
or opera in question, and give an opinion on the relative merits of each. 
I have no doubt as to the large influence of this motive on a considerable 
section of man and woman kind. Do' we not often see at a concert — ^when 
the fierce amateur with spectacleB is fbUowing every note of some 
favourite composition in the music-book, and drinldng it in with joy— do 
we not see many persons present, whose wandering looks and impatient 
gestures, prove that this musical treat is hardly a treat to them, and whose 
every glance and every action give one the impression that, upon the 
whole, they would prefer, at that moment, being anywhere else in this 
habitable world than at the Hanover Square Booms ? And again, when 
some ponderous volume, treating perhaps of some equally ponderous 
Bulgeet, is being ^'mueh talked about,” do we not often see an unfbrtnnate 
victim spending hoar after hour of the day in company with this big bo6k| 
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in order tliat he or she may have something to say oonoeming it : carrying 
it ahont from place to place, trying it now on sofa in the drawing- 
room, now in leather chair in the library, and again under the trees 
in the garden, but always ready to lay it down on the smallest provocation 
— a child entering the room with a demand for pencil and paper, or a 
robin darting about among the cedars on the lawn ? 

Every science has its martyrs, and such persons as those above alluded 
to are the martyrs to this one of ours. Martyrs they are unquestionably, 
since they endure tortures for the sake of their cause. We have already 
taken note of the sonata penalty, and observed how acute is the distress 
which it inflicts upon some persons bom with certain deficiencies of ear 
and taste. Yet this, or the evening-party infliction, — sometimes a very 
severe torment indeed, the victim being exposed to a most extreme and 
insupportable degree of heat, and at the same time subjected to a very 
acute and painful amount of pressure, resembling the peine foite et dure 
of former times, — those sufierings, and many more which it is not necessary 
to enlarge upon here, the faithful will sustain cheerfully, with the sole 
object before them of accumulating matter on which it will be possible ^r 
them to exercise their talking powers when the proper time comes. 


XIII.— Thb Same. 

In most of those Manuals of Instruction, Guides, and Hand-books, which 
are published from time to time with the ostensible object of teaching 
men and women how to practise some art or handicraft in which they 
desire to excel, the student is bidden to watch carefully the proceedings of 
some eminent professor of the said art or handicraft, and to imitate the 
same as closely as may be. This counsel is indeed common to all such 
books, whether the art whose principles they teach be that of throwing a 
fly, or handling a cue, dr painting a landscape from nature. ** You will 
learn more,” say the compilers of these treatises, ” by observing the pro- 
ceedings of an aUe and practised performer for half an hour, than by 
theorizing for a week on end.” Truths arrived at by universal consent 
are much to be respected. Who is the writer of these chapters that he 
should sqt himself up against other compilers of hand-books ? He does 
not attempt to do so. Let him, then, also recommend this practice which 
is held in such high esteem by teachers of all kinds, to the diligent talk- 
student, and beg him, when he meets with a great talker, to observe him 
with a watchful and discriminating eye, noting his manners and customs, 
with the vi^ of amvipg at the principles of action on which they are 
based. The maimeni, ly the way, of a great talker are not always of the 
politest. He is commonly oveihearing, and not unfrequently even rude. 
He is aptto intesrupt and cut short other conversationalists ; and declines, 
for the most part, to hear what they have got fo say. {jeav^ then, tlm 
manners of the great tdcor out of the question, and getting on to his 
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OQstoms, wMoh will be more profitable as a matter of stad^, we shall 
find:— 

1. IJuX it is his onstom to guard very oar^ly agamst waste. 

Any man who aspires to be a good talker must be^ above all 
things, carefol and discreet in this particnlar. He must never, as we 
have seen in a previous chapter, spoil a promising sulgect by intro- 
ducing it at a time when it will not get listened to, or waste a good 
thing upon a person who is unworthy to receive it. He must not, 
for instance, throw away a new story, or, indeed, any statement or 
piece of description which happens to be new, upon some nnimportant 
member of the company in which he finds himself — some poor relation or 
obscure guest. For such persons any ancient wares which the talker 
happens to have by him — soiled articles or damaged goods of last season 
— ^will do perfectly well, and it would be folly and waste to set before them 
the novelties which are wanted for their betters. To produce a conversa- 
tional tit-bit, again, of a really relishable qualify, at a wrong moment, 
would be an unpardonable act of extravagance and wastefulness. No 
man in his senses, for instance, would think of saying a good thing, or 
entering upon a promising narration, in the drawing-room before dinner. 
A talker who knows what he is about will remember how much more 
valuable the tit-bit in question will be later in the evening, and will,, with 
that self-control which must always characterize him, check himself in 
time. He must have a care, though, that the anecdote, statement, or 
whatever else it ^y be, which he thus defers publishing, does not escape 
his mcmoiy altogether. Examples of this sort of forgetfulness might 
easily be quoted. They are by no mei^ uncommon. 

Continuing our observation of the customs of a professed talker, wo 
shall observe : — 

2. That he commonly speaks in a loud tone of voice, and rarely or 
never addresses the person who happens to sit next ]pm. 

This particular characteristic of the ** subject of our remarks " is a veiy 
special one indeed. Truth to say, it seems on refiection as if this power 
of talking across a table was the distinguishing mark of the real tidker. 
The man who merely earwigs his partner can hardly be said to deserve 
this proud title. He only keeps up a muttered conversation with the 
person next him — a comparatively easy achievement, of small value from 
a social point of view. He is just better th^ the confirmed taciturn, who 
remains utteify speechless, and that is all. It would be sacrilege to 
mention him in t^ same breath with the great creature who, addressing 
some individual seated at a distance of at least fifteen feet in a diagonid 
line, says, **By-the-by, Silvertongue, there was rather a curious thing 
happen^ alfer you went out of court to-day;** or, ‘‘Did you hear, 
Jcfljies, of the cztraordinaiy behaviour of your little at the 

conoert at Dudley House ?” 

of this sortf delivered in a k^ sufeciently loud to be au^le 
above the olette^, whuib aecompaides the serving of d i n ner even in fbo 
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best regulated households, marks the truly great master whose perform- 
ances are really worth studying. Of course, the beginner cannot expect 
to be able at once to emulate the achievements of this professor, and to 
execute this difficult diagonal business at a first trial. Still, he should 
always bear in mind that this is what he has got to aim at — ^that this is 
what he must come to at last — and that he can never hope to be looked 
upon in the light of a successfdl talker, till he is able to hold his own in a 
conversation in which all sorts of distant, as well as near, contributors 
take part. 

I^oceeding methodically with our observations, we find : — 

8. That the habitual and practised talker does not skip rapidly from 
subject to subject, but exhausts each one thoroughly before he goes to 
another. 

Of all the precepts which the conversational (upiiant should grapple 
to his soul wiUi hooks of steel," this one, that he must not abandon a 
subject once started till it is utterly and entirely used up, is, I think, the 
most important. It lies at the root of all success in talking. By adher^ig 
to this principle, a man of very moderate natural gifts will go further, in 
the long run, than a much more richly endowed personage who is not in 
the habit of abiding by this golden rule. An inefficient and incapable 
talker is always discursive, and darts from one subject to another, as if 
the supply at his disposal was unlimited. He deals with his subjects, 
indeed, os an indiscreet concocter of lemonade does -with the lemons 
with which he operates, giving one after another a hasty squeeze and then 
throwing them away, instead of completely exhausting each lemon with 
fierce hand-pressure, and then putting it into a lemon-squeezer to extract 
the uttermost drops. The discreet talker acts thus with his conversa- 
tional lemons. Drop by drop he causes the garrulous juice to exude, and 
then, as it becomes necessaiy, subjects each of them to such an extreme 
high pressure as will bring out any remaining virtue which may still be 
capable of elimination. The importance of proceeding upon this principle 
cannot possibly be overrated. The exhaustive system is the only one on 
which &e slightest reliance can be placed, as those who try to act upon 
any other will find to their cost. 

Let us tiy to make this matter more clear by an example. Suppose 
that you, a diligent cultivator of the art of talking, go out to dinner on 
St. Swithin's day, which, as the festival ooeursin the middle of the London 
season, isalikely enough thing to happen : of course you will ask your next 
nei^bour if she believes in the popular superstition connected with the 
day, and equally of course, in these enli^tened days, she will reply 
that she does not. Kow here comes an opportunity foe the exercise of 
ih^t conversational perseverance of whi<di such favourable mention has 
just been made, liie imperfsctly instructed talker would very likely 
abandon St. Swithin at this point, and go off to something else— the 
opera, the bortieiiltiiZBl fitte, or what not. But you who are better iauc^t 
will not act in this improvident fuhion* You will, to begin with, deave 
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ivith desperate tenacity to the mdimentazy parts of you subject. Yon udll 
adhere, as long as the thing is possible, to the saint himself ; yon will 
specnkte as* to who St. Swithin was, or how the superstition belonging to 
the day can have originated. You will remark that most likely there was 
some amount of practical foundation for it, — ^that persons who were in the 
habit of watching the weather had observed that it vexy often rained about 
the middle of July, and that, when it did rain at that time, there was 
ordinarily a long continuance of bad weather. Some practical considera- 
tion of this sort, you will say, was generally to be found at the root of most 
of these queer fancies. The origin of the superstition thus disposed of, 
you will naturally turn from St. Swithin's days in general to this present 
St. Swithin's day in particular, and initiate a discussion on the weather. 
Had it rained in the course of the day ? Surely not. ** Yes,*' replies 
your neighbour, ** there wore a few drops in the morning." You express 
surprise. You had not observed anything of the kind. You suppose then 
that “we are in for it, for forty days. Six weeks' rain, what will people 
do ?" It might be imagined now by uninitiated persons that here was an 
end of the business ; but it is not so. St. Swithin is, after all, only a part 
of your subject, which is in reality superstition in the abstract. ^ when 
the saint himself is squeezed diy — no pun is intended — you can go off to 
other superstitions, and discuss them, one by one, at your leisure. You 
can ask your companion whether she really believes that Friday is an 
unlucky day, and whether she objects to being one of thirteen at table. 
More speedatiouB follow concerning these superstitions, which with careful 
management prove to be as suggestive as St. Swithin himself, so that this 
one subject and its natural ramifications will serve to keep you afioat from 
the time of sitting down to soup, till the moment when the game, or 
rather, as there is no game in season on St. Swithin's day, till the 
inevitable ducks and green peas begin to circulate. 

Or suppose that our model talker is in his placd at the dinner-table 
on the occasion of another important anniversary, occurring at a time of 
year far removed from the period of the St. Swithin festival, — suppose 
that he is dining out on Guy Fawkes day, what use will he make then of 
his opportunities ? He will begin, probably, with a piece of description. 
He has had occasion to go into the City that morning, and in one of the 
by-streets through which his road lay, he came suddenly upon a great 
stuffed figure with a black face and hideous goggle-eyes, and in all respects 
vexy unlike the usual guy. The name of Theodore " was written on a 
banner cairied in firont of this monster. ** Curious, wasn't it 9 " says our 
adept ; and then he goes on to give his opinion that the time is coming 
when this anniversaxy will he habitually taken advantage of by the public 
as an oppoitunity of gibbeting any particular individual who happens to 
be unpopular at the moment, and when the original legend belong^ to 
the day will be entirdy lost sight of. After this, he will of eourse prooeed 
to remark how wonderfiil it is that the story has been remembered so long 
as it has, a^ to qieenlate on the reasons whudi have kept its memcvjr 
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aliTe. The name, he thinks, has something to do with it,-^madi, in fimt : 
it is short, easily remembered, pronounced mthout difficulty. If it had 
been a Qualterio della Mirondola, or a Hildebrand von Elingenspohr, who 
had placed those bairels of gunpowder under the Parliament Houses, he 
would, in either case, have been forgotten long ago. Guy Fawkes, on the 
other hand, seems a name specially adapted to the Britudi larynx, just as 
the figure ordinarily associated wilh the name is suited to British notions 
of what is fiinny. And here our talker will probably become facetious, 
and give a comic description of the real original old-ffishioned guy, with 
the helpless legs and ^e feet always turned the wrong way, with the 
bundle of matches, and the time-honoured lantern. These pleasantries, 
if our professor is fortunate enough to have by him a neighbour who is 
both unsophisticated and easily amused, will serve to while away much 
time, and to defer the moment when it shall become necessary to move on 
— ^not, indeed, to a new subject — ^but to a now section of the old one : 
such as the tendency of mankind to express its feelings by contriving 
artificial representations or effigies of thoso persons for whom it may hav^ 
conceived a hatred or an admiration, burning or hanging the first with 
circumstances of ignominy, and distinguishing the last with a pretence of 
honourable burial and funeral processions. 

It would be to some such variations as this Ihat the discreet talker 
would diverge at last^ from his original or Guy Fawkes theme, keeping 
close to it still, however, discoursing on the favour with which the name 
of Guy seems to be regarded by the novelists of our day, discussing the 
advantages and disadvantages of a chaUe-a-porteurs os a means of convey- 
ance, and only at an advanced period of the entertainment getting so far 
from the^subject first introduced, as to touch lightly on fireworks and bon- 
fires generally. By this time it will, perhaps, be as well to have some- 
thing else ready. And that something else, let mo add, is pretty sure to 
tom up ; for a good beginning has been made, the talk is fairly set going, 
and the winning game is always an easy one to play. 

And now let ns oonsider for a moment the reverse case — the case of 
that misguided and ill-advised talker who neglects this precious and 
economical eystem of sulgect-squoezing, and who treats the diiBerent topics 
at his disposal, as the Government officials do their quill pens, using them 
once only, and then throwing them aside as worthless. talker, whose 
example is here held up as a warning to the sagacious, will — to return to 
our firat example — ^befi^ his conversation on the 16th of July, just as our 
other and more skilfril practitioner did, with the St. Bwithin's legend, — but 
with what different result I As soon as he has made the disoovexy that 
his neighbour is ineredulous eonoeming the popular supeistition, instead 
of seeing in this very condition of her mind an opening of prodigious 
value fior starting an aigumeiit, or ofiering on explanation, he merriy finds 
discouragement in thisespression of incredulity, foolishly drops the snljeot, 
allowB a pause of some wjnntiMi to occur, and then befits afredi l^uddng 
the unfertunale being beside him, ** If she rides in the Bark f Hdr dodl 
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even the niteranoe of this most wretched formiila in reality serre his turn. 
Although he is answered this time in the affirmative, each reply is appa- 
rently just* as disconcerting to him as the negative which met his previous 
St. Swithin question. From riding in the Park to riding in general, and 
thence to a selection of anecdotes of that noble animal the horse, one 
would imagine would be a natoral transition ; nay, a mdn who kne^ hiS 
business would be able to bring the talk from such a starting-poiiit ae this 
to other kinds of riding, sudi as dromedary-riding, or elephant-tiding. 
But our conversational spendthrift attempts nothing of the sort. Biding 
in the Park suggests nothing to him, but the fact ^t he had found this 
pastime a very hot one on that particular morning, a eiroumstance v^hkh 
he hastens to communicate to his partner: Very hot there this morning," 
he says, and then this theme is abandoned like the last ; and “ Bid you 
go to the Paris Exhibition ? " or some other question of the same worth, 
follows in another detached and spasmodic burst. 

There is no mistake with which I am acquainted so entirely and finally 
ruinous to any one who aspires to become even a moderatedy sucoessfiil 
talker, as this one of dancing off from one subject to another. It is tha 
great danger against which I would caution the talk-student. It is the 
rock ahead on which a light should bum by night, and on which a bell 
should sound by day, to warn the conversational mariner off. 


XIV.— The Same. 

Eexpino still to our observation of the habits of a first-class talker, we 
shall note, — 

4. That he will, to some extent, prepare his talk befordiand. 

Those persons who live temporarily, or permanently, in the same 
house with a professed talker will remark that there are seasons when he 
will, for a short time — ^under pretext of writing letters, or engaging in 
some other necessaiy occupation — deny himself the company of feUow- 
men, and seek a temporary retirement. Depend upon it, when our con- 
versationalist thus secludes himself, he is engaged in drawing up the menu 
of his table-talk. Of course he does not do this in an elaborate or fiirmal 
manner. Sydney Smith once drew up a conversation-programme, of the 
fullest kind, for some young friends of his who complained to him that 
they did not know what to say to their partners when engaged in quadrille- 
dancing. Our adept does not go so far as this. He merely makes a fow 
mental notes of subjects suited to the time and place. ** The rector is 
coming to dinner to-day," he says to himself, as he prowls about the 
^illsge, outside his fidend's park-gates. << Let's have a look at the c&uroh. 
Ves ; 1 see. Main part of the building early ; west window taiter, 
perpendicular. What's this a doorway stopped up I oaviiy in the ,irall 
slose by— looks like a receptacle Ibr hofy-water. fioljy-water ottf-tfde 
dmrch is uncoinmon, surely ; that’ll do. Here's a curious dd mempnehl, 
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too. Family on their knees — descending scale. Father and molheri 
gioim-iip and growing-up children of different sizes, down to small boy 
and girl at the back. Inscription illegible — ask about it.'* Sometimes our 
diligent friend gets other people to assist him in making his preparations, 
they being all ^e time profoundly ignorant of what he is at. ** Sir John 
Duckfield coming here to-day, ain't he ? " he inquires of his host. Norfolk 
man is he ? what part of the county ? " He is infoimed that Sir John's 
estates are near the Broads " on the east coast. ** Oh, yes, Tve heard,” 
ho goes on. Great place for wild-fowl, isn't it ? Wild-fowl and decoys, 
and snipe-diooting — ^that sort of thing ? ’* Such questions as these he will 
put quite carelessly, but rely on it, they are not asked without intention. 
The wild-ducks and the decoys will be heard of again at dinner-time when 
the Norfolk squire arriyes, and perhaps our friend will, in the meantime, 
just drop into the library for half-an-hour, and have a look at Bewick. He 
yisits that particular apartment, by the way, not nnfrequently. Allusions 
to past eyents are eminently successful on certain occasions, and is not 
the Annual Baguter one of those books which no gentleman’s libraiy should 
be without? Here, too, the more modem yolumes from Mule’s am 
garnered up, and the Beyiews. A man must know something of the 
hterature of the day if he expects to acquit himself creditably in the 
talking way. 

And if this kind of preparation is necessary for a professed talker, such 
as this one just quoted, how much more is it indispensable to the inex- 
perienced and unready beginner ? Let the neophyte, then, by all means, 
as occasion seryes, get himself up beforehand for his conyorsational duties. 
His preparation need not, after all, be yery elaborate. Sometimes, if he 
is pushed for time, a rapid mental act, which can eyen be engaged in while 
he is dressing for dinner, will do. What is uppermost in people’s thoughts 
just now ? he will say to himself, as he ties his crayat. And then he runs 
oyer in his mind the different eyents, public and priyate, with which the 
world— or, at least, that section of it to which he belongs — ^is at that 
moment occupied. And so he manages to secure two or three subjects 
whidi will do to foil back upon in case of emergency, which is, after all, 
the essential. Very likely, if the conyersation breaks weU for him, he will 
not want them. Still it is better that he should haye this reserve fund by 
him, if only because it gives him confidence, — ^the quality, of all others, 
which a tnJker most requires. It is possible that, in the course of time, 
he will be able to disjfense with this system of preparation, which is most 
desirable, the preparing conversation beforehand being a somewhat 
ignoble aet^ which I only venture to inculcate $ub rosa. 

There is no doubt, also, that it is possible to cany this tystem of pre- 
paring befordumd £or possible conversational emergeneieA too fiur. There 
was once a very wortl^ gentleman, known to the writer of these chapters, 
who always took care'to have something byhimready to let off on occasions 
of dianeemeetiQg in the street; so that when he ran against yon suddenly in 
Pieeadilty he would b6gm --a1most before the fiiit greetings were eadmaj^ 
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— ** Thste ifl a report printed in the last number of the Editihurgh which 
giyes &e whole of the figures of the Begistrar’s returns for a period of four 
years from last March, and which is hi(^y interesting ; ” or he would ask 
you in the middle of Bond Street ** if you were acquainted with the theory 
just issued by Professor Startler, that eyerything in the world — * eyerything, 
the yeiy sti^ 1 carry in my hand ' — ^is made up of infiniteeimsil atoms, all 
inyisible, (md all perpetually in motion 9 Nay, so fiur did this good 
gentleman cany his system of preparing beforehand for these bhanoe 
meetings, that he eyen kept by him little speeches adapted to speeial 
indiyidnals of his acquaintance, and to no others : a conq^fmentary word 
or two about his picture at the Royal Academy, for his Mend the artist ; 
a question on a knotty point in a law case just then creating considerable 
sensation, for the barrister ; or a criticism on his last lecture at the Royal 
Institution, for the professor. No doubt it is a grieyous business when 
two people, each in a preoccupied state, meet one another in the street, 
and, haying shaken hands, find that they hare nothing whateyer to say, 
and remain entirely speechless ; or worse, say things better left unsaid, 
one of the pair so meeting, in pure awkwardness and embarrassment, 
uttering some statement which should not on any account be made, blurting 
out some secret, or making some allusion which is yexy painfol to the 
person he is addressing, and which, in a collected moment, he would 
rather cut out his tongue than giye utterance to ; while as to the nonsense 
which thoBo sudden meetings occasionally lead men to lalk"~** What, are 
you in town 9 ” or, Aren’t you gone to Paris yet ? ” — ^we are all acquainted 
with it to our cost. Still, melancholy as are such catastrophes, I yet hold 
that the precautions taken by my friend, to secure himself against mischances 
of this sort, wore excessiye in degree, and not to be generally recommended ; 
and more especiallj would 1 caution Che reader against that practice of. 
preparing beforehand speeches which are of only indiyidual appUoation, as 
it is yoiy easy in such cases to make some great mistake, and, in a con- 
fused moment, to congratulate (as my friend once did) the banister on the 
success of his picture, and the artist on the great profundity of his legal 
attainments. 

But setting aside the use of such excessiye precautions against a 
conyersational break-down as those which we haye last considered, tiiere 
is no doubt that a certain amount of preparation for what is coming is 
good for those who foel themselyes to be only moderately gifted for the 
encounter which takes place ni^t after night on our social battlefi^d. 
Yes, it is good to be a little piimed beforehand. See how the public 
speaker primes beforeliaiid, spending the morning in mastering 

the statistics of the charity, whose he is to press in the evening, or 
prowling about for hoars among the pictures on the Academy walls, on 
the day of the annual dinner, in order that he may make some graeefhl 
allurions to those works of art when the proper time comeB. This is how 
tiie pul^ q^eaker acts invariably, and what after all is public speakiiig 
but talking on a large scale. It should, however, be borne in mind that 
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joa aM amr to roat eontented in this practioe of pMparmg jonr talk. 
Yon Bmat intend nlttmately to get rid of it, ae the awimmer doea of the 
ooiki which anpport hia efl^ flonnderinga. 

And now a few wiMrda aa a aort of or aonmiing-ap of the mam 

dbaraeteriatiea of thia ^at talker whoae oontoraationBl profieienej we 
have been ttying ao haird to reduce to something like a ayatem. To begin 
with, it mast always be borne in mind that thia iUnstrioas personage is 
not a talker with a speciality. He ia neither the atoxy-teller, nor the 
desoriber, nor the topioiat, nor the goaaip of our first chapters. He ia ndt 
the incessant talker— of whom aomething perhaps hereafter. He is simply 
the talker par eaeeiUnce, the man at the top of the conversational tree, 
on the uppermost round of the conversational ladder. We have been for 
some time trying to find out what is the system upon which a great genius 
of this sort proofs. We have observed of him already that he always 
tiw»e« what he has to say with discretion and judgment, that he chooses his 
audience — the person to whom he addresses his speedi— with consummate 
ears, that he works a sulgeet thoroug^y while he has it in hand, not fiying 
discursively from one thing to another, and that, to some extent, m<ve or 
less, he prepares his talk beforehand. There is, however, more than this 
to note concerning our model talker. There are touches of something akin 
to genius which it is hard to set down in black and white. A beginner in 
our art will sit and watch a man like this with wonder, and, if he happens 
to be of a weakly, generous temper, with admiration. Full of wonder, at 
any rate, he olraerves that this great talker has a prodigious power of 
hitting on the right thing to talk about, and also of dealing with it in such 
fiufiiion that what he says gets listened to. There are readable books — 
books that one finds no difficulty in getting through ; and there is hearable 
talk— talk that one listens to gladly. Bneh is the talk of our professor. 
He knows when to stop, when to make a break, when to interrupt himself 
with some trifle, lest he should seem to perorate. He watches his audi- 
ence to make sure that he is keeping them in hand. He feels that it 
requires consummate tact to know wW to drop a sulject, and when to 
persevere with it. If it is wearisome, and at the same time vot likely to 
lead to anything, he will let it go, but if— though at present troublesome — 
he sees his way to something good arising out of it l^-and-bj, he will 
penevere, even though the old lady opposite, whose means entitle her to 
foiget her manners, should yawn in his free a hundred times more openly 
than she does. But our great talker is seldom wearisome. He has a 
li^t maimer of handling even important suljectB— fbr these are not the 
days of elaborate sentences and rounded periods— and can be frcetioua, too, 
at the moment, ifltuning all the more effectively „ after he and othtrs 

have indulged In thk vein freefy, to his original Sfllgect with something, 
but oca totf much of aerionsness. 

Those words, ** and Others,*’ in the last sehtence remind me of another 
dement In the prooeedingi of this modd talker which must not be finr- 
gottea. He dways tshes oare to bring in other members of the hoit- 
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pgny into tiilk. Othor momberft— of whnt sort ? Wellf this groat 
♦aIIcat is a child of this generation, wiser than the children of li^t," and 
in this -as in other things, he acts jndicionBly. He always takes care to 
conciliate and get upon his side any really dangerous riyal whom he may 
see at table. Yon, my dear Seijeant Bnzfiu, win agree with me in this 
or, ** Yon have had more experience in such cases than I haye, what is 
yonr opinion ? *' There are some people in most companies of diners 
whom it is most desirable to conciliate, and some conoeming whom a 
sharp practitioner like this present talker fbels that it does not matter 
twopence whether they are conciliated or no. The representatiyes df the 
first of these two dasses are dii^y those who are themselyes talkers of 
distinction. Of these the man who is himself distingmshed as a talker is 
ordinarily somewhat afraid. He knows that these others, who are in the 
profession too, can forward or retard his interests if they think proper. 
He is well armed, it is trne, and can use his weapons well, bat he knows 
that these, his con/rercs, are armed too, and that they are dexterous 
fencers, and will certainly take an opportunity of pinking him if in any 
way he is so unfortunate as to excite their displeasure. These, then, far 
more than such members of the society as may, throng^ the possession of 
mere rank or riches, occupy a position of importance, he manages yeiy 
carefblly, bringing them, as has been said, into his talk, giving them 
opportunities of themselves holding forth in their turn, and listening while 
they dp so on the great caw mo and I’ll caw you ” principle. As to the 
others — ^those who dem’t matter — our Hlendoveer takes no heed of them. 
He talks through them and over them. He can afford to be rude to these, 
and of course, like a sensible man, he is. If (me of these takes heart of 
grace, and actually iuterrapts him, his ordinary plan is to go on through 
such interruption, entirely ignoring it ; while, if it is impossible to do this 
without risking a scene— which would be ridiculous and is therefore to be 
avoided — ^he merely waits till the person who has interrupted him has 
ceased to speak, and then, without even looking at him, or m any way 
acknowledging his existence, goes on again. 

Not a pleasant person this, the reader will say perhaps, not a good-natured 
person, scarcely a commonly courteous person. 1 never said that he was. 
I only said that he was a great and successful talker. AUa 1 can anybody 
who is to be really Buc<sessful in uiything be altogether amiable, con- 
siderate, and good-natured ? From a great diplomatist or politician in 
his office, to a great beauty in her ball-room, can any one achieve a high 
position and yet be entMy urbane and kin^y ? Would not the first -of 
these, if too amiable, be overwhelmed with office-seekers, with misunderstood 
geniuses, with crack-brained idiots generally; and would not the second, 
if only moderatdy good-natured, be the victim of all the conceited little 
snobs, and incapable performers, with whom eveiy ball-room is tolerably 
w^ supplied ? Is it not necessary to put others down, and to push them 
aside, if you would rise yourself? Is It not invariably through daughter 
that men wadb io thrones, be the realms over which such thrones dominate 

10-n 
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of what sort— real or metaphorical — they may ? At all ovents it is so with 
the oonTersatioiial throne. The occupant of that high place will ordinarily 
be found to have reached it not without a considerable amount of socid 
bloodshed, while he retains it much as boys do the position of **king of 
the castle,” by ruthlessly pushing down all those who seek to ascend the 
perch on which he is mounted. And, alter aU, this disregard of the 
interests of others when they happen to dash with his own, this truckling 
to some of whom he is afraid, this contempt of others whom he can afford 
to despise — are not all these dees simply those which belong to conquerors 
of eyexy kind, and does not our successful talker share them with a great 
many other illustrious persons who have achieved distinction in all sorts of 
ways ? At any rate, he is not wanting in good qualities to set against his 
defects. He is useful in his generation, courageous ^d diligent. He 
takes prodigious pains to master each subject of the day as it comes up. 
Indeed, his life is one of continual effort &om morning tiU night, and some- 
times from night till morning. His day's work is by no means over when 
the mere business port of it is terminated, and when he takes his seat at 
the dinner-table. Indeed, it is a question whether the real town man, itlho 
lives in the world, can ever say that his day's work is over till the moment 
comes when at last he stands by the side of his bod, with the extinguisher 
in his hand, hoveling over his ^d-room candle. Nay, he may be obliged 
to suspend his puipose, and defer his repose, even at such a supreme 
moment as this, an idea entering his head which will be available for con- 
versational use at the Bichmond dinner to-morrow, and which must be 
noted down before the extinguisher finally descends. And this sort of life 
is, after all, very much to the liking of a man like this. The excitement is 
necessary to him, and ho enjoys himself, perhaps, as much, though 
not in the same way, os the honest bourgeois who unbuttons the lower 
fastenings of his waistcoat as he sits down to dinner, and says to the 
neighbour with whom he shares his meal : ** Now, Jones my boy, lot’s 
ei\joy ourselves.” 



To most poTRons it must appear in the highest degree surprising that after 
the years and money which have been spent in experiments upon iron 
armour, an important section of the subject should still remain imperfectly 
understood, — that a huge continent, so to express it, should exist to this 
day practically unexplored. Nevertheless this is literally the case. A 
few adventurous spirits have skirted the coasts or penetrated a short way 
into the mtorior; but the continent remains for all useful purposes a 
tetra incotimta. The fact is, that our attention has been almost exdasively 
directed towards one phase of the subject, which, we have at last realised, 
by no means comprises the whole. The application of iron to defensive 
purposes has two sides : one, the application of iron to the defence of ships 
and floating batteries ; the other, the application of iron to the defence of 
forts and land batteries. Commonly these two sulgeets are jumbled np 
together, whereas in truth they demand separate consideration, and a very 
different treatment. They have their points of contact, but their paths 
lie for the most part in divergent directions. To the non-appreciation of this 
radical difference is mainly attributable the ignorance which prevails with 
regard to the defensive application of iron to forts. So intent have we 
been upon mail-coating our ships, so persistently have our principal 
experiments been directed to this point, that the complementaiy snljeet of 
mail-coating our forts has been in a very large measure lost si^t of. But 
the defence and attack of forts are essentially different from the defence 
and attack of ships.* The quantity of iron which a ship can cany must 
always be limited ; considerations of bulk and weight here come into play 
which are absolutely of no account in the ease of forts. A ship is, before 
all things, required to float, and its displacement imposes very dearly 
defined limits as to the weight of iron which can be defensively applied to 
it. A ship of war is also, as a general rule, required to be a sea-going, 
not a mere harbour vessd. This entails certain sea-going properto, to 
which a huge mass of iron stands in diametrical opposition. There are 
structural difficulties, too, in the case of ships, whioh fetter the hands of the 
annourer in a troublesome degree. Finally, a ship as a moving otject, 
necessarily constructed of reasonable solidity and compactness, is sea^y 
exposed to that particular form of attack to whioh a fort is peenliarly 
liable. That is to say, a lUp of average strength mns litUe dia&oe of 

* Onr reiiuikf,es A whdo, have reference piindpally to ironrclad ehipe, as they at 
pieeent exiel^ not aeoemiily to numitore and strange craft of the fetne, alihosgh 
many of the oqnaidiratiooi must apply in a greater or leas degree to all Jhatin^ 
defences, however constructed. 
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being battered to pieces or breached by a series of heary adjacent blows, 
or by salyoes of artilloiy. If the ship should remain stationaiy in action, 
or be Buiprised at anchor, it would of course be exposed to yeiy much the 
same conditions of attack as a fort. But for practical purposes we may 
regard a war vcssol as a moving object, while a land fort is essentially 
and necessarily a fixed defence ; and in this distinotion is comprised the 
main difference between the two. This distinction at once limits the 
application of armour to a ship, while in the case of a fort, it enables that 
limit to bo disregarded. And, as a movmg object, even in the present 
state of artillery science, is no easy mark,* it follows that no system of 
attack which has its root in the accurate and certain delivery of a number 
of shots within a limited area,f is to be relied upon against shipping. 
Such a system is the system of attack by •• racking." That attack, to 1^ 
successful, must begin and end with prolonged, concentrated effect. And 
knowing as wo do how much battering a vessel of ordinary structure and 
oven average stoutness will endure before the general fabric is vitally 
injured, we may elect for practical purposes to disregard the raijj^iiig 
attack as directed against iron-clad ships of war. The alternative and 
abstractedly superior method of attack is by penetration, and the distinct 
appreciation of this fact has properly governed the construction both of 
our ships and of the ordnance with which we should attack the ships of 
our enemies. It is evident, moreover, that the more destructive we make 
the effect of a single penetration, the nearer shall we be to the accomplish- 
ment of our object. To depend upon destroying a vessel by riddling it 
with several shot would be open to nearly the same oltjections — the some 
in kind, at least, if not in degree — as it would be to rely for victory upon 
the destruction of the vessel’s structure. Both eystems entail hitting the 
vessel BO many times that a condition is imposed in either case which 
cannot be ensured. Therefore we have endeavoured in this country to 
apply the penetrative attack in its most intense and expeditious form. If 
one projectile can do the work, so much the more likely is it that the work 
will be done. It is indisputable that the effect of a sinc^e shell entering 
a vessel is vastly more destructive, vastly more fatal and demoralizing, 
than any effect which is likely to proceed firom the entry of a single shot. 
Indeed, originally (althou^ this point is too often lost sight of) ships were 
armonr-clad to keep out shell rather than diot. Therefore, if we can 
succeed in introdneing shell into the hall of an enemy, we diall bo so 
much nearer the acoomplieliiiietit of our olject than if we meidy sneoeeded 
in effedang an entry with Aot. This is precisely the end towards whkh 


* Althea^ the aceUrasy ^'artinery fire has been largdyt n er e eied by the ialro- 
dnetlon of rified eantton, il iMI be bone in mind that tfaendie aod weight of tte 
gttOB, and coaeeqneifily fitofiehyin trahii^ upon a moving^ ever re rt kn ci|)eit, 

bateh?eiMsedfn,peifhapi,hgMi^ and it Is doobtfnl whether the total remit, 

as ogaUistsaAa eta rather akw fhati a gahi of aecamqy. 

t ToohtaiB raddng effect tW^Viowe Blast fdl tagetberi the stai of thd sUpts, 
fherefora, of Uttls account in a racking attack. 
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aU oiir «ii6i|^ haifia been diMoted. Wearanote(>itieiii,aBfbeA]n«rioaiif 
are^ to riddle a riiip mth ehot; nor are ire oonieni, as ibe Amerioaas 
once prbfessed to be, to rely upon the tedious, probably hopeless, efibot 
of battering the Teasel to pieces. We desire to do our nrork more ezpe- 
ditioasly, more completely, and mere certainly; and, fin* this purpose, we 
nim^ abore all things, at nothing short of the higd^est derelopment of the 
penetratiTe attack — the succeesfiil application of shril-fire. Oonyetsely, 
our Teasels are designed specially with a Tiew to keeping out, if possible, 
the shells of an enemy. 

It would be well if, m respect of the attack and defence of forts, we 
acted upon principles as sound and as well defined. The conditions here 
are sensibly different. We haTe at once a stationary oljeot of attack in 
place of a moring one ; and we baye an object which will bear any amount' 
of iron that wo can afford to put upon it. The limit here is the limit 
imposed by oonriderations of economy ;* bni as such considerations on^t 
always to be subordinated to efficiency, we may fiurly regard a properly 
constructed fort, or land defence, as at least secure against perforation. 
Here, then, failing panetratiye effect, we mnst fall back upon the racking 
attack ; and it so happens that this is the yeiy attack to which a fi)rt, as 
a fixed object, is peculiarly exposed. It is yery mnob more easily hit than 
a ship; and assuming that the shots can 1^ deliyered with sufficient 
accuracy to strike within reasonable proximify of one another, we are at 
once assured of those primary conditions which go to produce racking or 
battering effect. Moreoyer, the eiposed area of an iron fort being small, 
nearly erezy shot which striketf^it will add its effect to that of the shot 
before it. In short, the broad distinction ydiich exists between ships and 
forts in this matter is as follows Ships are difficult to zadc, hut may 
generally be penetrated ; forts ought to he myulneraUe to penetration, hut 
ore, to some extent, exposed to racking. 

We propose, in the present artide, to summarise our little acquired 
knowledge on the iron land defence question; to consider our present 
actual position with regard to such defences ; an^ to indicate the natnre 
of the improyements which we oonoeiye must he implied before those 
defences can he regarded with eonfidence or satisfitctioUk 

Although the sulgeet of the defendye i^plioaticii of iron to land fi)rt8 
has neyer been properly or ftilly considered, it has, off and on, engaged 
the attentioD of sdenti^ and militaiy man ihr many years. The first 
and most natural protection fer men to sedk was a protection finr their 
own bodies. Bodi a pidtectimi was firand fiv seysral centuries in the 
body aanoar which arduBologists still loye to describe; and the proto^fpe 

* The dtfbimm to thfe lespairt bctwem aadfoits.wAS wdl esptaotd by the 

Spcofel Oa^iii^ea qa ten i— « WhUit to nsUpthathtokncMcliMn nml be 
porte to the die and bmyancy of the yend, them ii ae Jtoiit, mre that d cipini, 
totheqoaiidtji^llehBiay bespplidtotecoiiftniotted aferti sad to tbs Jotter 
cM^teqiMritoingdlmaltto^ toto^ yto, fe tlie Itori eapeate smae of 
Wjtof tom to a fete itbicfe wfiMM te requite dtfim of pietseticQ.** 
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of the Gibraltar diield ia to be fonnd in the ahielda wbicdi the mnon of 
old bore before them in battle. Then, aa now, difierent conatrootiona of 
armour had their aupportera and detraotora. Not to go back to the timea 
when only leather or raw hidea, and anch like mde defenoea were 
employed, there waa the chain-armonr period and the plate-amour period ; 
and we ean fimcy the busy diacnaaion which doubtleaa raged over mail 
hooda and aolid baaaineta,*' over helmeta with flat topa and helmeta with 
pointed topa, over chain anita and auita of armour plate, OTer ** aplinted " 
and aolid breaat-platea, oyer plain and articulated ” yiaora ; the keen 
compariaona between the coat of thia and the coat of that, the weighta of 
the different auita, their efficiency, and the rest ; jnat aa, in theae latter 
daya, we do battle oyer laminated and aolid platea, oyer flat-headed and 
pointed ahot. Then came the time when the adyance of gunnery acience 
reduced armour to a ueeleea incumbrance — a time which it ia not impoa- 
aible may aome day repeat itaelf, when artillery ahall reaaaert ao decided a 
anprema <7 that amour ahall once again be abandoned. Paaaing over the 
long interyening centuriea during which amour waa laid aside by eyeiy 
ciyilized nation, while different tactics became doyeloped and new metbads 
of warfare were contriyed, we reach, not many years back, the period 
when men’s minds reyerted to the idea of meeting the new missiles with 
some opposing protection. But between this period and that of which we 
haye spoken there was this charaeteriaiic difference : — ^The amour of the 
nineteenth century is applied not to indiyiduals, but to men and materiel 
en masse. Our amoured men-of-war *' are men no longer, but huge 
Teasels ; our shields are ponderous defences, the cost of which is estimated 
in thousands of pounds, their wei^t in tons. Among the causes which 
led to the reyml of iron amour, the deyelopment giyen, about the dose 
of the last century, to horizontal shell-fire stands conapieaous, and each 
fresh step in artillery adyance served to place the defences which had 
hitherto served at a greater disadvantage. In 1627 a proposition was 
made by an officer of Engineers, Mf^or-General Ford, to use a material 
for the defence of forts better adapted to the exigencies of the day than 
any then empbyed. & suggested focing masonry forts with bars of 
wrought iron (fig. 1). This proposition was tested in the same year, at 
Wodwieh. A block of Dundee stone, 6 feet by 5 feet, and 2 feet thick, 
was covered with l^-indi wrought-iron bars, in two courses, of which 
the layer wu horizontal, and the upper vertical. The bars were 
■ttadlied by taming their ends over the flanks of the stone into dove- 
tailed grooves. Twenty rounds were fired at this structore with a fid- 
pounder gon, at a range of 684 yards. The result was unsatufeotcny. 
Nineteen of the front bars were broken, and five of the inner li^. 
Four of the ban were entirely broken off; and the stone waa so 
pulvetised and as, in the words of tJ^ comaittee, ** to mder 

fbrther battering uuneoessaiy.” 

It is not without interest to notice how many elements this first attempt 
to apply irpn to land defence had in common with our last attempt in foip 
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direction. Both consisted of successive layers of wron^t iron, breaking 
joint the difference between the bars of iron employed in the one and 
the planks used in the other being a di£^enoe of degree rather of 
construction; both defences were tested with guns which inadequately 
represented the artilloiy power of the day; both were designed by 
Engineer officers ; and both ffiiled. 



After the failure of the Ford shield no attempt of the sort was renewed 
until 1640, although ** considerable progress had been made in the mean- 
time in the construction of iron ships for the mercantile marine." T« 
1840 the Admiralty instituted some ^sh experiments, bat these had for 
their object less the application of defensive armour ** to ascertain 
the value of iron as a material of constraotioa for riiips of war." The 
Frencffi were the first practically to apply iron to defensive pnipoBes, and 
three von-olad floating French batteries were engaged at 'Embom in 1855. 
In the preceding year, however, some important experime^ had been 
made at Portsmoujfe with 4i-inoh plates of iron (qsposed to Sfi-pounder 
and 68-poander guns— the latter of which serioudy damaged the targets, 
** cracking the plates wherever they struck and driving huge fragments 
into the backing." In 1850 4«indi plates were fired at at Woolwich with 
similar results. From this time to tho present each year has witnessed 
^w experiments against iron-plated struotores. The forming of taigeta, 

10-5 
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infinite in constraetion, has proceeded ^ih ecaroely any mtermiesion for 
about twelve years. It would be tedious and beside our purpose to 
attempt even to summarize these extensive experiments. But it is well 
to recognize the faoti as affording a starting point, that about 1865-6' 
we became thoroughly alive to the importance of the sulg'oct, and have 
striven with more or less industry at its solution ever since. The investi- 
gation of the progress made during this period becomes enormously 
simplified if we confine ourselves, as we now propose to do, to the more 
important experiments bearing upon land defence onlyi because unfortu- 
nately, as we have before atat^, our attentiori has been almost exclusively 
concentrated upon the use h^nn as a protection for Aips. 

In 1868 rifled guns werCflrst brought into play, aiad the conditions of 
attack and defence became i^kereby altered and complicated. A “ special 
committee on iron-plates aai3,,guns '* was appointed in ^1860 (with General, 
then Colonel, St. Gpoige ae prerident), and condiMsted a fi9w experi- 
ments. But the eoi^tte^Sras prematurely dissolved in the spring of 
1860, before it had hid time to elicit any useful resulfe. About this period 


we come across the ^firsi reapy important experiment in connectioirw^ 
iron forts. A ia^,*on what is called ** Thomeycroft'e plan** (figs. 2, 8), 
was tested by me Ordnanei Select Committee. This target consisted 
of horizontal bars ofl rolled W, 14 inches thick by hbont 4 inches deep, 
fitting into eei(fo oih# with tongues and |k>ov6B, and fispd together by 



Fig. 1 SioTtew tif 
TwmwoaenHi SniULn. 


botts passing verKcal^ throni^ the 
bars. An omhncsiire sras left in the 
dmtre of the tiMot; and tiie whole 
was bedded in Wm Theresult 
of thill eqperirnfiinrafl 'deemed at the 
time to Iw BO ilMaetory that it was 
afterwards npealtd, Ni& a siimlar 
riiirid and with similar results. At 
the same time an embrasure with 
splayed sides, plated with wrought 
iron, was tested and unfavourably 
reported upon. 

This was the position of the ques- 
tion when the Special Committee on 
Iron (Sir John Hay, prerident,) i^ch 
was appmnted on the 16th Jannaiy, 
1861, undertook its inveBti|fition. 
Some minor deduefaous had been 
arrived at, and the Thomeycroft 
system appeafed^th be posseased of 
some merit; bnru the whole Of the 
esperiments made up to 'this time 
hod been eanied out with eCm- 
paiathaly feeble guns, and ai rifled 
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Bitiltory had now aeqnired an eaiaUiahed poaition which waa impioving 
daily, and aa the small amount of attention -which the'enlgeot had 
reoeiTed WM altogether disproportionate to ita importance, it may be 
said Chat the Special Committee on Iron found little that waa really useful 
made to their hands. Fraotioally it was neceasaiy for them to undertake 
the inveatigation ab ovo ; to inTite suggestions firam engineers and iron 
makers ; to sift the wheat from the chaff ; to establish diatinct and reliable 
principles ; and, briefly, to say how, if iron was to be defensively applied 
at all, it could be best, most economically and most profitably used, 
having regard at once to military and mechanical considerations. 



The encouraging'^results of the trial of the Xhomeycroft shields, and 
the simplioity and economy of the plan, induced the committee to continue 
eipenmenis with this coEnatmction. A Thomycrolt composed of 
bars 10 inches thick, wm fined sA soon wABr the appointment of the com> 
mitiee. But on this oecaaion a new and more powerful rifled gun— a 
l^’pounder— was brou^t into action ; « gun amalt indeed, aa.^compaied 
with the weapons now in use, hat more powerful ♦h—i any gun which iron 
tazgeta^ had up to that time been zequiied to wilhatad* The result 
waa unfavoeraUa to the ShonMjoroft cenetmetion : the ’tsogpes were 
sheared, tho bars frattnrad and displaced and, genezsdly» '‘lacli pa 
was pUamA upon tho' taiget as *io show that it was inof^ble 
of sesMng iho heayiier astafis iff esdnsnaa or.efaot above 109 B«. 
hi wwi^ii'' , . , 
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A target of a different oonstraotion was afterwards designed for the 
committee by Mr. Fairbaim, one of its members. This target consisted 
of S-inch Tertical annonr-plates, bolted direct on to an iron skin, without 
any wood backing. Subsequently, a similar target, with 4}-inoh plates, 
was also tested (fig. 4). d^e results of these experiments were most 
important. In the first trial the plates of the target 
were little injured even by the 120-pounder, but the 
fastenings were weak, and allowed the plates to be dis- 
placed.” Only three bolts were unbroken upon one 
side of the shield ; eight bolts were broken by a single 
shot. The result demonstrates,” says the committee, 
that however much the armour-plates may be sup- 
ported by direct contact with a rigid backing of iron, 
and however desirable it may seem to exclude wood or 
other perishable materials from them, yet Hie concm- 
sum ii $0 injimous to the fastenings of a rigid structure, 
that, in the present state of our kruncledge, it would he 
unwise to recommend the abatidonment of the bacJf/^g,** 
This important deduction touches one of the funda- 
mental points in connection with iron defences, and 
is the first distinct recognition of the opposite nature of 
the two systems of attack, and of the necessity for 
rendering an iron fort as invulnerable to racking as to 
penetration. Taken in connection with a subsequent 
experiment, this result goes far towards establishing 
the disadvantages of a rigid, however impenetrable, 
stmetore. 

In 1862, the experiment against the Committee 
target” was repeated, but tins time attention was paid 
to the presenration of the iutenings from fracture, by 
^itniwUhing the effects of the concussion. Soft 
substances, such as felt dipped in tar and vulcanized 
Fig. 4. india-rubber, were interposed between the plates 
oonmu tabowe. tjie iron ddn, and elastic washers were applied to 
thebolts. The result was most striking. The same guns were used as in 
the former experiments, but the target was struck with 4,264 lbs.' of shot, 
against 1,968 Umu on the former occasion ; and yet, whereas in the 
first experiment scaieriy any of the bolts remained unbroken, in this 
instaaee one b(dt only was broken. In short, directly the ligidify was 
oot of the strimtnre by the employment of an elastic backing and 
elastic washers, tiie destmetion caused ty conoaBaion was almost entirely 
obriaisd, whflf the plates, as before, exhibited considerable resistance to 
It is not s ur pr is ing after this to find the committee laying 
great stMss i^on the importnice of protecting an iron taaget fiwm the 
effect of eoneaaaiim ; and among the means of protection, good large 
^Kdts, wadisrs imder fb^ bolts, and s wood or elastic hmskiag 
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stand prominent. In passing we may observe that the Admiralty, with 
that emious disregard of scientific and practical recommendations whidi 
has frequently led to such disastrous results, neglected for some two or 
three yeiirs to act upon that part of the committee’s recommendations (an 
Admirally committee, be it observed,) which had reference to the employ- 
ment of substantial bolts. Although the committee stated at the begin- 
ning of 1862 that no bolts of less than 2 inches diameter ought to bo 
used, the whole of our ships were, until 1664, fitted with bolts of only 
14 inch diameter; while, as regards the construction of bolt, notwith- 
standing the very marked superiority of the PaUisor bolt (reduced at the 
shank to the size to which they are reduced at the screwed end by the 
screw- thread), the Admiralty refrained from availing themselves of this 
construction until a year or two ago ; and as regards the material of bolt, 
the Acadian ” iron, which the committee found to be superior to 
ordinary iron in the ratio of 2 to 14 » has never been adopted; and, 
finally, the method of attachment by means of bolts screwing into the 
wood, ** the marked success of whiidi induced the committee to recommend 
the plan for further trial,” has never from that day to this been tried 
again. These are incidental illustrations of the manner in which results, 
arrived at by careful and considerable experiment, are too often perversely 
disregarded. 

To return, however, to land forts. Some experiments were made in 
January, 1862, against a target proposed by Mr. Hawkriiaw (fig. 6), on a 



Fig. 6 .— Hawxbhaw Taboxt. 

plan which had found much favour in the United States of America, viz., 
the employment of laminated annour in lieu of thick plates. Mr. Hawkdiaw 
thus explained the reasons which induced him to recommend this constme- 
tion : “ Buoh a mode of oonstruction would be that which would be most 
available fbr filing armour plates to a vessers side. But he was quite 
aware, and ho had stated befbre the targets were made, that plates so 
lam in ated would not lie so sucoessfdl in resisting dmt as if were 
welded into one solid mass. On the other hand, such an anangement of 
the plates afoded geeat fkoilities of eonstmdtion. By its means the 
thiokness of the plating could be increased or diminished as required, and 
the iron oould be wrought into any fi)im which might be thought desirable. 
A ship or a fiat could thus be mi^ more stmetnially pezfectihan by any 
other lystem irith srhich he was acquainted; and at present he was not 
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awarp of a&j other plan bo good for Becuring a homogeDeoofl ptraetore." 
The Hawkflhaw targets wero eompoBed of laminationB of &*8th-inoh iron. 
One of the taxgets was &oed ^th a li-inoh, the other ^th a 2-iiieh plate. 
Their respeotiye thiokneBSOB were 6 and 10} inches. The results of these 
trials were not encouraguigf and the final concdnsion axriTed at by the 
committee was that these targets were “ very weak in proportion to the 
quantity of metal they contained.’* 

By this time soma progress had been made with the inquiry ; or more 
properly to express it, a fiur start had been effected. Targets oomposed of 
layers of bars had fiuled ; targets on the Thomeyoroft plan had failed ; 
targets of laminated plates had failed ; and each of these targets repre- 
sented, in some sense, a typical oonstmction. The solid plate system had 
fhmished the most hopeful results, and in the course of the trials of that 
system, it had become obvious that the details of attachment wero of 
immense importanee, and that a purely nyid sti'ucture wm ahsohitely tnatl- 
mtmble. It would have been well if this one ray of light had been cherishod 
and thenceforward applied to penetrate the obscurity in which the sulgect 
was enveloped. It might have shown the path to very different^resulis 



f Wk Satein. 


from those wUSb*, ^ attuhbling along withral^il^ ^ have at last 

arrived at. 6qt to be ; ai^ in proposed by 

Captain Incfffs, the if^siein of otinidniciion whidk has 

since Ibeen applied b& 'Aibraltiff shleldB, was erected and esqMihnented 
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upon. Tlie first target “ consisted of planks of i?roQgkt iron, 5 inches 
thick, crossing each other in alternate lajers, and seeored bj screw bolts 
parsing through their centres, the whole being supported hy diagonal boiler- 
plate stmts at each end. The shield was 15 inches tl^k, in 8 planks, 
on one half its area, and 10 inches thick, in 2 planks, on the other half 
(fig. 6). 

A second shield on the same pidneiple was made of two layers, the 
front layers being 6 inches, 7 inches, and 6 inches thick, and the rear 
layers 5 inches thick. In all caeca elastie washers of wions descriptioiis 
were used, but in other respects Ike shields were rigid stmotures, being 
iudopondent of wood backing. Thus the clue which had been touched in 
connection with the trial of Mr. Fiurbaim^s target was dropped, and, we 
may say at once, has never been furly taken up again. 

It is nnnecessaiy to detail the various experiments which were carried 
out by the conunitt^ against these two targets ; but the results of those 
exporimenta were such that they were able to report in favourable terms 
generally of this system of eonstaetion. They state that ** Oaptain Inglis 
appears to have snooeeded in produoing a shield well adapted for the 
purpose intended. The fastenings stood the test remarkably well.’* — 
(Report 1862.) ** Our experiments have shown that a good shield for 
coast batteries con be obtained at a reasonable eost by the use of two 
layers of plates, or rather planks of wrought iron, orossing each other, 
and seenred through their centres by screw bolts." — (Report 1862.) 

The shield is by far the best which has yet been tried for land pur- 
poBcs." — (Report 1868.) ** The shields answered well, and have formed 
the best stmoture of the kind that we have yet met with.” — (Report 1864.) 
« The consimotion appears to combine strength, simplicity, and cheapnesr 
of manufacture."-.^Report 1862.) Favourable as is the expression of 
opinion whirii these passages convey, they do not exhaust the merits of the 
plank upon pUiik” system of constmetion. This system poBsesses, 
over and above its cheapness, strength, and simplioity, the considerable 
merit of being easily erected and repaired ; and the merit not less oon- 
spionons of adsptability to the exigencies of the 'day, or of the particular 
position whiofai the shield may be required to occupy, by the addition or 
subtraction of^ amour, aoooi^g to circumstances. It remains bow to 
connect the Successfiil Ing^ shield of 1862 with the unsuccessful Gibraltar 
shield of five years later« The expUnation of the very on^osite results 
which hare'Citteiided the trial of the two rtroctnres is to be Irandf in some 
large measnie, in the words, ** five yeaAi later.” Duxisg those five years 
the power lof oidnanoe has been enormously dsfetoped, * Thera has been 
a steady gsow0i on the side of the attack, which saust place the defence, 
riioald it nribam stltktofiiy, at a sensible disadvantage* It wiB, perhaps, 
be SBgsd here, that tnhile iha GihrsBar shi el d feUed under the blows ef a 
fifiD^^emsdes (Mndi) gun and 48 lbs* of powder, the Ibc^ sfakU was 
testsd with a fiOO-pknmder g« and 45 lbsw«if powier; ani4tiatr therofscs, 

my'diftciBcd in tlMKOtodlWBCOfaipfelsA 
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shield. This argament overlooks the veiy important consideration that 
the Ihglis shield vras fired at only mth a cast-iron SOO-ponnder projectile, 
while ^e Gibraltar shield was exposed to the attack of PaUiser shell. 

Again, the attack of the Inglis shield was at 200 yards, that of the 
Gibraltar shield at 70 yards. 

We would gladly stop here, and say that these altered conditions of 
attack fairly accounted for the opposite results of the two trials. Even if 
we did stop here, however, the conolnsionB to be drawn would be little 
creditable to those who are responsible for the Gibraltar shield, for it is 
surely inexcusable that, in a transitional state of artillery, a construction 
of defence should be adopted on a large scale, and applied without trial, 
solely on the grounds that that construction had satisfied the requirements 
of half a decade back. The duty whicdi devolved upon the engineer 
department of the War Office, in designing shields for erection in 1807-8, 
was obviously to design such defences as would bo capable of resisting, not 
merely the guns of 1862-8, but those of the more advanced period ; and 
this, even on the most moderate view of the circumstances, the engineer 
department failed to do. It will scarcely be credible if we add tha^ so far 
from increasing, as was evidently necessary , the strength of the shield, the 
engineers actually reduced it ; nay, that they did this in the face of the 
following decided expression of opinion on the part of the Iron Committee : 
— ** It appears that even the 16-mch shield^ if constructed in three layers 
6 inches thick, could not long resist such a gun as the SOO-pounder, with 
large charges of powder • • . • nothing less than l\-inch iron will resist 
it. Probably, therefore, planks or plates, 8 inches thick, are the least 
that should he used in a coast battery,** — (Report 1862, p. 117.) 

In short, what has actually been done amounts to this : — ^A certain struc- 
ture was reported, in 1862, to possess considerable advantages, absolute and 
abstract ; but even at that time the strongest applied form of that construc- 
tion was officially pronounced incapable of resisting the guns of that day. 
Upon this, and without any further trials or experiments whatever, the 
officers who are called upon four or five years later to design suitable iron 
defences, adopt that construction, and proceed to apply it off-hand, in a 
form veiy much weaker than that which had been declared to be too weak 
already. Instead of three thioknesses of iron, th^ employ two ; instead 
of a total thickness of 16 inches, they give a total thickness of 12 inches ; 
instead of making the front plates, as even five years back was declared 
to be neceosaiy, at least 8 inehes in thickness, they employ plates of only 
Bk inches ; and these straotpres th^ cause to be manuiSaotured at a cost 
of 85,0001., and to be issued to resist guns of infinitdy greater power 
than those whieh had already sufficed to destioy the strong eonstruotion. 
A train of blunders so careftilly laid only needed the application of a 
match to flash fiirth a disastrous wesalt ; and it is difficult to understand 
how tasy other oonsequences than those which actually ensued could have 
been anticipated. Indeed, the rductance with whieh any experiments 
against the Gibraltar shield wm undertaken, and the fboliah attempt to 
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maJM the experiments secret, almost wairant the supposition that the 
fiiilnre was foreseen. What that failure amounted to may be told in a 
few words. The Gibraltar shield (fig. 7) consists of two thicknesses of 
iron, 6^ and 5 inches respectively, and an iron skin of inches. The 
total tUckness is thus 12 inches. The shield is supported by struts and 
horizontal girders at the back. 



Fig 7— Gibbaltab SuXbLD. 

On the 26th October last, two shots were fired at the shield finm the 
O-inoh rifled gun with reduced diarges. Neither of these shots penetrated, 
but they sufficed to break nineteen of the bolts, and to drive the nuts and 
bolt-heads in a shower to the rear. The most important experiment, 
however, was that which took place on the 19th December, 1867, when 
five rounds were fired against the shield. Two of these rounds were 
9-indi solid Palliser shot, with charges equivalent to a range of 400 yards ; 
two 9-inoh PalBser shtllS, with full charges, at 70 yards ; and one 16-inch 
Bodsftan diot, with a charge equivalent to a range of 400 yards. The 
result was fatal to the shield, and not less damaging to the reputation of 
its designers. The girders behind the shield were broken, as were several 
bolts ; the plates were erabked ; the stmts were bent ; ,the whole stme- 
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tore was shaken; and last, but not least, one of the Pallisor shells, 
striking on a weak spot, actnaUj penetrated the target with ierxihle 
destractive effect (fig. 8}. 



No ingGtttdi^iir iijpidbtt pfeaffiog ^otdd convert this experiment into 
anything but a disastrous failure ; and yet, as wo have explained, it was 
a result which followed as a natural and inevitable consequence from the 
course adopted by the dosigners of the idiield. Our object, however, is 
not to lavish strictures upon the engineer department. The story suggests 
its own eamments; sad if the engmeers deserve eensore m this matter, 
most asanredjfj it has been dispensed to them wdth no niggard hand. And 
if more censuie be needsd, there is every prospect that it will be fiorth- 
coming when ParUsn^nt meets. We are now oonBemea, diowever, less 
with the sherieomlngB of a patiioiilar departmentiitei with the dewriop- 
ment of the iron lamt 4fl&niio0 fueeiion; Sad to tsaoe this piopeify we 


most return to the Committee on Iron. We have seen to what 


point the committns^.jm^ the su^eet ; isie have seen periieiilar 


syatoms c on de mn ed, ^ tuimeeeii e fditfonler lystom erteHed. At 


the Bsme time iim.ppt lees wetieeidlto thod the eohnuttoe wee vmy ftor 
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from having worked <m this queetaon. Some most valuable general 
principles it had mdeed deduced. had decided that soft wron^t iron 
was the best known defensive material; that a phun, flat* solid plate, 
opporing k direct surfcuse to attack* was a superior dii^KMition of the 
metal to any other, and the larger the supeiflcial area of the {date the 
better ; that ** tongueing and grooving ** were otjbctionablB ; that a rigid 
backing increased the resistance to penetration* bat that an dastio backing 
and elastic washers increased the resistance to eoncussive efibet ; that 
wood backings were indispensable (in their application to ships, the point 
being left open as regards forts) ; that wood facings were of little perma- 
nent value. These conclusions the committee expressed in no undecided 
terms, and these conclusions have since been generally accepted as sound 
fundamental propositions. But they had nearly all been arrived at in 
connection with the defence of ships—- their application to the defence of 
forts being reserved by the committee for determination by further 
exporimonto. At this important stage of the inquiry the Admiralty 
thought fit to dissolve the committee, leaving the subject of iron forts 
to take care of itself, or worse still, as^it has proved, to be taken care of 
by the engincors. It might have been expected that somebody would now 
have taken up the tangled threads and attempted some completion of the 
design. But the shuttle was not resumed. It presently occurred, it is 
true, to the Ordnance Select Oommittee to make an experiment, and fi^r 
this purpose a most expensive granite casemate, protected partly by 
a Ghalmer's target of great strength and partly by a solid IS-inch block 
of iron, was erected and fired at In 1865. It is impossible to say that 
this experiment had any practical result, since it was never concluded. 
As part of a series it might have been useful; but as an isolated and 
incomplete experiment it was Virtually thrown away. One fact it did 
serve to throw into bdder relief, viz., the absolute uselebsUoss of granite 
as a means of defence against modem artillery — ^in other words, the 
absloute necessity of deoiding upon some useful appUoation of iron. But 
of this fact no advantage was taken. The engineers proceeded com- 
placently with their shields end forts according to their own preconceived 
notions, wholly innocent of any intention to look either to the right hand 
or to the left, backwarde or forwards, to accept hints or suggestions, and 
with a magnificent reaolutiflp to permit, under no ciroumstanees, anything 
of the nature of a thoroq^ experimental investigation of the snlgect. 

Such is in outline the history up to the present time of our iron forts, 
and a lamentable history/ it is. Afteryeate of desultoiy eq^erimenting wo 
have arrived at the ponft of realizmg that we have no single reliable iron 
land defence, and thaf wo have a great' many whieh are little more fihan 
^rarthfeas. Vith to the iron fosti (as dfetiagaished from shields) 
now In prooess of, dQnstnictifm, we have this enoouiegement, that it is 
posaib]^ not yet too late to modi(f or refomi their ooBstreeticn so as to 
xendir ttMm not frite so woitidew 

Aasvmlng that the appreetatfen of these feefe wiU feed to a 
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inquizy into the whole question of the application of iron armonr to land 
defences, we would offer a few general remarks bearing upon the snlject. 
We set out by distinguishing between the defence of riiips and the defence 
of forts. That distinction we explained as consisting mainly in the fact, that 
ships being limited in the thickness of armonr whidi they can cany, and 
scarcely exposed to prolonged or concentrated battering, require before all 
things to be made secure against penetration ; forts, on the other hand, being 
unlimited in the thickness of their armour, and being specially exposed to 
repeated hammering upon a small area, if struck at all, are to be regarded 
as defences more liable to be racked than perforated. That the (Gibraltar 
shield was both perforated and racked proves merely the extremely defec- 
tive construction of this particular defence — ^the penetration being an 
abnormal effect, so to speak, snperadded to the more natural effect of 
racldng. In designing a fort it should therefore be laid down as a first 
necessity that the structure should if possible be rendered secure against 
racking ; secondly, and in the nature of a matter of course, that it should 
be impenetrable. It must be evident that a rigid structure is very much 
less likely to satisfy the first and more difficult of these conditions than 
one compounded of iron and an elastic backing. Theory and practice both 
go to establish this. ** A wood backing,** says the Special Committee on 
Iron, ** has the advantage of yielding in some degree to the distortion of 
the plate ; of distributing the effect over a larger area ; of diminUhing thfi 
damage to the general structure /* — (Beport 1862.) In other words, a wood 
backing is the main element of resistance to that racking effect to which a 
fort is especially exposed. In this fundamental particular the Gibraltar 
shield and similar structures foil, and we hold thai any structure designed 
for a land fort (unless it be an enormous and therefore disproportionately 
expensive solid block of iron without attachments of any description) must 
without a wood backing, or its equivalent in some other form, be radically 
defective. 

The principal argument against the use of a wood backing in forts is 
that it is perishable. The answer to this is twofold : 1st, That it is better 
and more economical to have an efficient defence for five or ten years than 
to be provided permanently with an inefficient one ; 2nd, That the problem 
of making a wood backing removable, so that it may be stored in peace time 
and applied only (as it is proposed to store and apply the greater part of 
the bolts of the Gibraltar diields) when the neeessily arrives, is not insoluble. 

Wood backings have other advantages besides the salient advantages of 
reducing the concussion and absorbmi|g the force of the blow. Thqr m 
nseful also in preventing fragments of the iron from entering the vessel, 
and in holding in their places such portions of the plate as may be broken 
off, and retaining their services to a certain extent. This last point is of 
considemble importance where the stmctore is Hable, like a fort, to be 
strode many times shoot the same spot. 

In the next place, since the most dangerous and probable efihet npon a 
fort is hammering to pieces, the bolts or other pieans of attaebment 
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ought to be at a mmininm with regard to quantity, and at a maximum as 
to strength and efficiency. The Inglis construction is again radically 
detective in this respect. It entails the use of a very large number of 
bolts; and* in its last unfortunate application many of these bolts are 
obviously too weak. This was rendered curiously evident on the occasion 
of the first ** secret" trial of the Gibraltar shield, when nineteen of the 
bolts were broken owing to a defect in their construction. In the last 
trial, when the bolts were made strictly on Major Palliser’s system, the 
attachment proved much more secure, and comparatively few bolts were 
broken except those actually struck. But we believe that a great deal 
requires yet to be done towards the further improvement of the 
fastenings. The ** Acadian iron," which furnished such good results 
when tried by the committee four years ago, ^nd the iron screws 
into the wood-backing in lieu of through-bolts, might profitably be 
further experimented upon. The system of iron screws, we may 
notice in passing, has this advantage, that no bolt-heads or nuts are 
exposed at the back of the target, and, in the event of the fiulure of the 
fastenings, no missile matter of this description can be driven into the 
interior of the work. Elastic washers, packings of soft material round the 
bolts, bevelling of the bolt-holes, and similar contrivances which may be 
experimentally shown to diminish the tendency to firacture of the bolts, 
ought to be applied, as a matter of course, to the fastenings of iron 
htmetures. 

Another source of weakness in the plank upon plank construction is 
comprised in the liability of the outer plates to shift over the inner plates 
under the blows of projectiles (particulariy pointed projectiles striking at 
uu angle), shearing the bolts as if they were cut with a huge knife. This 
is a different effect upon the bolts to that produced by concussion pur et 
umple : and, next to the absence of a wood-backing, this defect of con- 
struction is perhaps the most objectionable feature in the system. This 
giound of objection to the system is of very much more moment than the 
argument that laminated " structures are inferior to solid plates in resist- 
ance to penetration. The loss of resisting power due to the employment 
of several thick plates in place of a single thicker one has been very much 
exaggerated. The Inglis or Gibraltar shields are not, in fimt, “ laminated " 
structures in the ordinary acceptation of the term, or, at least, not in that 
acceptation which infers material loss of resisting power. The Hawkshaw 
target (p. 197) was a laminated struoture, and proved deficient in its power 
of oppoung direct perforation. But when the layers are composed of thick 
the weakness in this respect becomes sensibly diminished. This 
has been proved experimentally, and it is probable that three 5-inch plates 
would be equal at least tq one 18-indi plate, instead of being equal merely 
to a plate of between 8 and 9 inches, as they would be if the rule of the 
Bum of the squares of the thicknesses held good. This rule, however 
appro x i ma tely cozxect it may be in the coee of thin laminationH (thou|^ 
even here it is liable tp considexahle dednotions), feils in tiie ease of thick 
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lammatioiiB) or gfout lagpers as we should prefisr to express it, to take into 
aoooimt the oonsidenble inerease of resuting power derived bj one plate 
from the support afibrded those behind it ; it fails also to take into 
aooonnt the non-liabilify of straetnres of this sort to crack throni^, as 
solid plates of almost any thiokneBS will frequently crack even under blows 
a long way short of complete penetration. These eoxreetions bring a thick 
compound structure almost on to a par with the sin^-plate construction 
in respect of resistance to penetration, 

A &r more capital defect in the Inglis construction, considered from the 
penetration pmnt of view, is the weakness at the joints. This weakness 
was not so apparent when flat or round-headed projectiles were used ; but 
the employment of pcmiad projectiles, the nose of which is liable to strike 
on a joint and to effect an entiy by a short or easy cut, throws out this 
defect into conspicuous relief. Li this respect the Gibraltar shield is an 
improvement on the Inglis shield, and for this improvement the engineers 
deserve more credit than they have received. The front layers of the 
present shields are composed of two large plates instead of several small 
planks; and there are thus only two joints (one on each lAde of the 
•embrasure) exposed to the impinging projectUes. But the strength of a 
structure is to be measured at its weakest part ; and this law received a 
striking confirmation on the occasion of the late trial, when the shell which 
penetrated did happen actually to strike upon a joint, and so got through. 
As large a supei^cial area of plate as possible was pronounced by the 
Spedal Committee on Iron to be desirable — and this without reference to 
the question of joints in their connection with pointed projectiles. It is 
therefore important that the front of the shield should consist of a single 
plate, without any joints whatever. Hot less important is it to make this 
plate of such a thickness that it will be capable of taking most of the 
** work " out of the shot ; and probably no guarantee of security in this 
respect would be afforded at the present day by plates of less than 9 or 10 
inches. Buch plates our ircm makers are now able to produce at a cost of 
only 61. or 61. a ion in excess of the cost of a 5 or 6^-inch plate. 

Applying these various considerationB, which by no means exhaust the 
sulject, to the Gibraltar riiield, we not only see why the failure of the 
structure was inevitable, but we are tempted to doubt whether the lystem 
con ever be made to furnish, as against the guns of the present day, any 
usefttl results. The process of patching up would probably end in 
improving the shidd off the face of the earth, and the outlay whidi such 
improvements would involve must be very considerable. Our suggestions, 
fhjrefore, axe offered less wifli reference to the existing riMds than with 
reference to those whidi we may hereafter be called ttpoA to design. We 
lay down as ftindfenental reqakements for such dUdds^-wnd fyr iron land 
flirts generally— that they AmH be oompooed of tw flew parts as possible, 
oannitent with a reasouto degree of economy; that the system of attach- 
ment should be the best that esnbe'oontrived; that the flxniti^aitMdioiild 
belargeenoulhioehecfefiie Uoir; and that the vfOod>-baddng diodd be 
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oapftUa of ftbiorl>iog it J^foo-obBamaoe lai aBj^oe of tlieao poiatB is 
Boffioieiit to eiiBire finkre ; yrbiA wonder, then, that the. eoantiy ehoold 
be now bewailing the expoiditnie xsi WifiOOL on MMb which fail in 
ereiy one* of them* ^ 

The two mein gzoanda of eiUnoAtion fMggerted On behalf of the 
desigDen of the Gibndtar shield ere : let, Thai* tin dUMi were snljected 
to a mm seTere teat then they wm designed to stand ; 2nd, Unit 
although seriourij damaged, they aliU aSMed t&t ttmeuBt of protec- 
tion *’ — ^whieh is all that is deaimd. Bo& thdss argaments appear to ns 
to embody serious fahaoieB. ‘With regard to the shields haring been 
tested with undte sererity by the guns haring been fired at 70 yards’ 
range, while 400 yards had been laid down as the point of nearest 
possible approach for an attacking eessel, the argument woidd be forcible 
enough if the guns used had been the strongest of the day. We are 
inclined to think that no shield for land defence need be required to meet 
a closer attack than one at 400 yards* range ; the guns of the fort itself, 
and a belt of torpedoes, ou^ to secure this. But, unfortunately, the 
damage which waa wrought by the 9-inch gun at >70 yards, would be 
inflicted by the lO-ineh gun at, ^probably, 1,000 yards, or eren greater 
ranges. And the 10-inoh gnn is greatly inferior in power to the 12-inoh 
and 18-inoh gnns now being built, as it is infiariosrtd the 80-inch, if not to 
the 20-mch Ameiican smooth-bore. 

As to the shield being required to afEoid only what is called ** a fidr 
amount of proieotion,” that is a riew which we are disposed utterly to 
scout. A ^old, if supplied at all, ought in our djuxiion to be niuAa ag 
nearly as possible impregnable. It is reasonable and right to asBnme that 
it will be exposed to the deliberate attack of the most powerful gunewhmh 
an enemy can bring against it, if he should see fit to attack it at all. It 
will be no question of a mere passing shot, of a half-hearted effort. If the 
destruction of a partioular fort occupying an important position ftb o u ld 
form part of the plan of attack, an enemy Worthy of the name would 
probably strain erory energy to compass its destruction, and in order to do 
this would concentrate such a fire as only the rirongost structures could 
withstand. To entice men into casemates which would soon come 
rattling about their ears, and which would lend their own hurtlmg frag- 
ments to their destruction, is simply to entice them into a trap, into 
which it would be Teiy diffleult to inyeigle them a second time. Nothing 
ie BO int imidatin g, nothing so da maging to the morale of soldiers, as to 
find that their eoufidence is misplaioed, -^-whether in a general, m an arm, 
in a position, er in deftnces built upon the sand. 

MonofW, ill* sun at ihe'gaiitBii|^ H to be ontiesl u to abet 
aonalihitM asuant ti ipoteoUon.” HMwnaUy ol^eot 

to aeae^ lluetaitrtgiki, 

***!»><» a {aiiig ui rt 'b iW»*%a)Ato«<t6ii^^uBtiMdfl>^ 
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We haye left ourselTeB little space to consider the iron fori qnestioA 
from the side of the attack ; bnt it is well to anticipate an objection which 
onr argoments might snggest with regard to the suitability of our present 
guns for attacking such defences. If our present system of ordnance be 
designed specially with reference to the penetration of iron ships of war, 
and if, as we contend, such a mode of attack would be hopeless against a 
really well-built fort, it may seem to follow that our guns and projectiles 
can hardly be adapted for use against forts, whateyer may be their merits 
against ships. This is true to a certain extent of our projectiles ; it is not 
true of our guns, or more properly of our system of ordnance. A brittle, 
pointed, PaUiser projectile is no more suitable for racking heayy iron 
shields than would be a stiletto for smashing open a door. But the 
employment of our present guns by no means limits us to the use of such 
projectiles. On the contrary, a conspicuous merit of our system of ordnance, 
as compared with the smooth-bore system, is that it permits of the use 
either of a light shot of the most suitable penetrative form and material, 
with a high velocity, or a heavy shot, of the form and material best calcu- 
lated to rack, with a low velocity. But undoubtedly projectKes of the 
latter description ought to form part of our ordnance stores, and it is high 
time that attention was seriously dirocted to this point. 

This is no place for discussing the relative merits of smooth-bore and 
rifled guns as racking ordnance. FrobaSly the advantages would be 
found to incline in this respect towards large smooth-bore guns, at short 
ranges. But this advantage would be more than counterbalanced on the 
whole by the yeiy great superiority of the rifled gun at long ranges — at 
the ranges at which a ship would naturally desire to engage ; and by its 
superior accuracy. 

Active measures ought now to be taken towards the establishment of a 
good system of vertical fire. We have not at present in the service a 
sin^e rifled mortar; but in view of the increasing impregnability of 
defences to horizontal fire, and of the difficulties which exist in the way of 
securing the same degree of impr^;nability to vertical fire, it is surely 
desirable that the development of a system of attack of this sort, whether 
against forts v ships, should be no longer neglected. 

In conclusion, we would point the moral of this long story. It is, we 
think, plain enough, that the sulyeot of iron forts has received far less 
attention than its importance deserves ; that, indeed, we have comparatively 
little connected experimental knowledge of it ; that an urgent necessity exists 
for an immediate and thorough investigation of the whole question of iron 
land defences. It should be worked out step by step, as the application 
of armour to ships has been worked out. We know of no better hands to 
which the inquiry could be confided than those of the Special Committee 
cm Iron, which, having been recently revived by Sir John Bakington, is 
now sitting at the War Office. T^ instructions of the committee at 
present, we understand, extend only to pointing out the causes of foilnre of 
the Gilffoltar shield, and to suggesting some plan^ for strengthening it* 
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Bat it is possible, as it is most desirable, to invite the committee to 
undertake ^e larger subject which now presents itself for solution. The 
snlrjeot c^innot be profitably dealt with by a single department, for the 
simple reason that no sing^ department is competent to exhaust all the 
yaiious considerations, mechanical, metalluigicil, and military, which 
belong to it ; nor, indeed, could any committee do this without engaging 
upon a series of careM experiments ; but it is just such a series of experi- 
ments that we deem it imperatiye should be forthwith undertaken, under 
competent and independent superyision. 

Whateyer body may be appointed to deal with the sulgeet, it is indis- 
pensable that that branch of the seryice for whose piotectkm 

these defences are designed should be largely repmsented-*^e mean the 
artillery. Especially strong is the necessity for a eonsidexable infusion of 
this element if the fair amount of protection theory is to receive any 
consideration. In this element, however, the Iron Oommittee is at present 
conspicuously deficient. There is only one artillery member ; and we would 
suggest, either the addition of one or more artillery ofBcers, or— as the 
question is essentially a question of land defSsnee— the appmntment of an 
artilleiyman in place of the naval officer who at presmit officiates as 
president. It is right, however, to append to this last suggestion a dii^inot 
disclaimer of any intention to impugn Sir John Hay’s zeal or ability, to 
which, on the contrary, wo would desire to bear grateful testimony. 
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CIIArTER I. 


HEY were both my noighboaivi, of 
eonne ; but I do not nndentand 
vbat kind of hearts people have who 
can apportion their love equally, 
according to the claims of Justice. 
1 saw as much of one sister as the 
other. And Martha was an eicel- 
lent girl, quite honest and friendly 
and good ; but as for^Glten, there 
never could be any question about 
her. One did not even think of dis- 
criminating which were her special 
good qualities. She was Ellen, 
that was enough ; or Nelly, which 
I prefer, for my part. We all lived 
at Dinglefield Green in the old 
days. It is a model of a village, in 
one sense of the word ; not the kind of place, it is true, to which the nnuio 
is generally applied, bnt a village ome, as there are cottages omes. The 
real little hamlet, where the poor people lived, was at a litUo distance, and 
gave ns plenty of occupation and trouble. But for I>inglofield Green 
proper, it was such a village as exists chiefly in novels. The Green was 
the central point, a groat triangular breadth of soft grass, more like a small 
common than a village green, with the prettiest houses round-houses 
enclosed in Iheir own grounds, — houses at the very lea^t embosomed in 
pretty gardens, peepmg out from among the trees. None of us were very 
rich ; nor was there anything that could be called a “ place ’’ in the circle 
of dwellings. Bnt I believe there was as much good blood and good con- 
nection among us as are usually to be found in a much larger community* 
The great bouse opposite, which was separated from the Green by a 
ha-ba, and opened to us onty a pretty sweep of lawn, looking almost 
like a park, belonged to Sir ThomaB Densil, whose pedigree; as everybody 
knows, is longei' than the Queen's. Next to hWwas Mrs. Stokes' pretty 
cottage — one of the Stokes who have given their name to places all over 
the country : the son is now General Stokes, a C.B., and I don't know 
What besides: and her daughter married Lord Leamington. Nexttotiiat 
— bnt it is needless to give a directory of the place,— probrifly our 
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m KEiaHBOtTB NELLY. 

an^bonn, eenmlly, may appear in thdr proper penoni before my 
story is done. 

• Ther sistefi lived next to met my botue lay, M (beir father said, 
athv^ their boms. The Admiral trns too mneh a gentleman to talk ship, 
or shop, as the gentiemen sell it, in ordinacy conversation ; but he did 
say that my cottage lay athwart his bows ; and the girls admitted that it 
would have boon onpleasant had it been anybody but me : I was then 
a rather young widow, and having no children, did not want much of a 
house. My cottage was veiy pretty. 1 think myself (hat there Was not bo 
pret^ a rodm in all the Green as my drawing-room ; but it was small. 
My house stood with its gable-end to the Green, and fronted the hedge 
whidi was the boundary of Admiral Fortis’s grounds. His big gate and 
my small one were close together. If the hedge had been out down, I 
should have eommanded a foil view of the lawn before his honse, and the 
door ; and nobody eould have gone ont or come in without my inspection. 
They were so friendly, that it was once proposed to out it down, and 
give me and my flowers more air ; but we both reflected that we were 
mortal ; eiroumstances might change with both of us : 1 might die, and 
some one else come to the cottage whose inspection might not be desirable ; 
or the Admiral might die, and his girls be married, and strangers home. 
In Bhort, the end of it was that the hedge remained ; but instead of being 
a thick holly wall, like the rest of my enclosure, it was a picturesque 
bodge of hawthorn, which was veiy sweet in spring and a perfect mass 
of convolvulus in autumn ,* and it had gaps in it and openings. Nelly 
herself mode a round ouitiug just opposite my window, and twined the 
honeysuckle into a frame for it. 1 could seo them through it us I sat 
at work. I could see them at their croquet, and mounting their horses at 
the door, and going out for their walks, and doing their caprioious .gar- 
dening. It was Nelly only who ever attempted to work in the garden ; the 
other was afraid of her hands and her complexion, and a hundred things. 
Ndly was not afraid of anything — not even of Mr. Nieholson, the gardener, 
who filled me with awe and trembling. Perhaps you may say that there 
was not mwdi foar of her complexion. She vras brown, to begin with ; 
but too prettiest brown, — dear, with crimson flushes that went and came, 
and changed her aspect every moment. Her eyes wore the softest darir eyes 
I ever saw ; they did net penetrate or flash or sparkle, bnt glowed on you 
with a warm lambent light. la winter, with her red dock on, die was 
the jmttiBBt htde figure ; and the cold suited her, and made her glow and 
bound about like a ereatnre el air. As for Martha, ehS was a great deal 
larger end whiter than her aister. I suppose, on the whole, she was the 
prettier of the two, though she did not suit me. They thdr fotheris 
only children) and he eras very fond of them. Their mother had been 
d^ BO long that they had no recollection of her ; and the girls wero not 
without those defoots wbiefa giris brought np by a man are’ so apt to have. 
They earn ratimr dh^oiud to toato told snytoiill couM 1^ Htile 

soaxwg. Perhaps Itosy haA mqie eoafldeDoe in todr own blandiahmiiits 
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than is common with girls, and were more ready to use them, knowing 
how powerloBS papa was against their arts. They were badly educated, 
for the same reason. The Admiral was too fond of them to part with 
them ; and he was one of the men who fear reports and rumours, and 
would not have a lady, not even a middle-aged governess, in his house. 
He had expensive masters for his girls, and the girls did what they pleased 
with those excellent gentlemen, and grew up with the very smallest amount 
of education compatible with civilization. I rather liked it, I confess, in 
Nelly, who was v^ bright, and asked about everything, and jumped at 
an instant understanding of most things she heard of. But it did not 
answer in Martha’s case, who was not bright, and was the sort of girl who 
wanted to be taught music, for instance, properly, and to practise six 
hours a day. Without being taught, and without practising, the good girl 
(for Nelly, as she explained, had no taste for music,) thought it her duty 
to play to amuse her fipiends ; and the result was a trial to the temper of 
Dinglefidd Green. We had some very good musicians among ns, and 
Martha heard them continually, but nover was enlightened as to the nature 
of her own performance ; whereas Nelly knew, and grew ciizi&on every 
time her sister approached the piano. But Nelly was my favourite, as 
everybody said ; and perhaps, as a natural consequence, 1 did her sister 
less than justice. 

We led a very pleasant, neighbourly life in those days. Borne of us 
were xidber, and some poorer ; but we all visited each other. The bigger 
houses asked the smaller ones to dinner, and did not disdain to pay a 
xetum visit to tea. In the summer afternoons, if you crossed the Green 
(and could hear anything for the noise the cricketers made), you would bo 
sure to hear, in one quarter or another, the click of the croquet balls, and 
find all the young people of the place assembled over their game, not 
without groups of the elder ones sitting round on the edge of the well- 
mown lawns. When I settled there first, I was neither young nor old, 
and there was a difficulty which party to class me with ; but by degrees I 
found my place among the mothers, or aunts, or general guardians of the 
society ; and by degrees my young nei^bours came to be appropriated to 
me as my particular charge. We walked home together, and we went to 
parties together ; and, of course, a little gossip got up about the Admiral 
—gossip which was entirely without foundation, for 1 detest second 
marriages, and, indeed, have had quite enou^ of it for my part. Bnt 
Nelly took a elinging to me — don’t say a fancy, which would be too 
lig^t a word. Bhe had never known a woman intimately before— never 
one older than herself, to whom she was half a child and half a companion. 
And she liked it, and ao did 1. 

There waa one alurard peculiarity about the two girls, which 1 shall 
always BiinV was the foundarion of all the mischief. They never 
called each other, nor were colled by their names. They were <*the 
Sisters ” to everybody. suppose it was a fiiney of their fother’s— he 
called them the Bisten " always. They oaOed ehdi other Bister isheo 
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ih^ Bpdte to or of each other. It aimoyed me at firet, and I made an 
attempt to change the custom. But Mar^ disliked her name. Bhe had 
"heea called after her grandmother, and she thought it was a shame. 
«< Martha, and Ellen 1 " she said, indignantly. ** What could papa bo 
thinicing of? It BOunds like two did women in the almshouse. And 
other girls have such pretty names. If you call me Idartha, Mrs. Mulgrave, 
I will neyer speak to you again." When one thought of it, it was a hard 
case. I felt for her, for my own name is Sarah, and I remember the 
trouble it was to me when I was a girl ; and the general use and wont of 
course overcame me at last. They were called the Sisters " everywhere 
on the Green. I believe some of us did not even know their proper 
names. I said mischief might come of it, and they laughed at me ; but 
there came a time when Nelly, at least, laughed at me no more. 

It was m the early summer that young Llewellyn came to etay with 
the Denzils at their great house opposite. He was a distant cousin of 
theirs, which was a warrant that his family was all that could be desired. 
And he had a nice little property in Wales, which had come to him 
unexpectedly on the death of an elder brother. And, to crown all, he was 
a sailor, having gone into the navy when he was a second son. Of 
course, being a naval man, it was but natural that he should be brought 
to the Admiral first of all. And he very soon got to be very intimate 
in the house ; and, indeed, for that matter, in every house m the Green. 
I believe it is natural to sailors to have that hearty, cordial way. Ho 
came to see me, though I had no particular attraction for him, as cheer- 
fully as if I had been a girl, or alas ! had girls of my own. Perhaps it 
was the opening in the hedge that pleased him. He would sit and lo<^, 
but he did not speak to me of the si8terB,-<-more's the pity. He was shy 
of'that subject. I could see he was in real earnest, as the children say, 
by his shyness about the girls. He would say something about them, 
and then rush on to another subject, and come back again half-an-hour 
after to the identnal point he had started from. But 1 suppose it ziever 
occurred to him that I had any ddll to fathom that. He went with them 
on all their picnics, and was at all their parties ; and he rode with them, 
riding very well for a sailor. The rides are beautifbl round Dinglefield. 
There is a royal park close at hand, where you can go and hide yourself 
in grasi^ glades and alleys without number^ I have even been tempted 
to put myself on my old pony, and wander about with them on the 
springy turf under the trees ; though, as for their canterings and gallc^- 
ings, and the way in which Nelly's horse locked its heels about when it 
got excited, they were always alaimhig to me. But it was a pleasant life. 
There is something in that moment of existenee when the two who are to 
go together throng^ life see ea^ other first, and axe mysterious attracted 
towards eadi other, and forswear their own ideal and all their dreams, 
and mate themselves under some secret compnlsMA which they do not 
understand,**^ say there ia semethiiig in saehsa moment which throws a 
sham cw life to aU them suiToim^^ Thou^ it fas aH over ferns; 
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perhftpif w« may have been in our own peracma thorongbly die- 
encbantod, or may even have grown bitter in our aenae of the difbraneo 
between reality and romance, atill the progreaa of an incipient woobg 
gives a Best to our pleasure. There is something in the air, some Bsagioal 
influence, some glamour, radiating from the hero and the heroine. 'When 
everything ia settled, and the wedding looms in sight, fairyland melts 
away, and the lovers are no more interesting than any other pair. It is, 
perhaps, the uncertainty, the chance of disaster ; the sense that one may 
take flight or offence, or that some rival may come in, or a hundred 
things happen to dissipate the rising tenderness. There is the excitement 
of a drama about it — a drama sulgeot to the curious contradictions of actual 
existence, and utterly regardless of all the unities. I thought 1 could see 
the little sister, who was my pet and favourite, gradually grouping thus 
with young Llewellyn. They got together somehow, whatever the arrange- 
ments of the party might be. They might drive to the Dingle, which was 
our favourite spot, in different carriages, with different parties, and at 
different times ; but they wore always to be found together under the trees 
when everybody had arrived. Perhaps they did not yet knowlt them- 
selves ; but other people began to smile, and Lady Deusil, 1 could see, 
was watching Nelly. She had other viewB, I imagine, for her young 
cousin, since he came to the estate. Nelly, too, once had very different 
views. 1 knew what her ideal was. It, or rather he, was a blond young 
giant, six feet at least, with blue eyes, and curling golden hair. He was to 
farm his own land, and live a country lifr , and be of no profession ; and he 
was to be pure Saxon, to eounterbalanee a little defect in NeUy's race ; or 
rather, as she supposed, in her complexion, ocoasiemed by the feet that her 
mother was of Spanish blood. Such was her ideal, as she had often oonfided 
to me. It was funny to see how this gigantb and glorious vision melted 
out of her mind. Llewellyn was not very tall ; he was almost as dark as 
Nelly ; he was a sailor, and he was a 'Welshman. 'What did it matter ? 
One ean change one’s ideal so easily when one is under twenty. PsiliapB 
in his imagination he had loved a milk-white maiden too. 

Lady Denail, however, watched, having, as I shall always believe, other 
iutentiona in her mind for Lkwellyn, thon^ she had no daughter of her 
own ; and I am sure it was her influence which hunied him away the last 
day, without taking leave of any of ua. She kept back the telegram whidi 
Bummoned him to join hia ahip, until there waa Juat time to get the train. 
And ao he had to mdi away, taking off bla hat to ua, and almoat gsttiug 
out of the window of the earriagi in his eegemesi, whett he saw us at the 
Ad!Diiral's door, as he dashed past to the statkm. 

<«Good-by, te the moiiieiiV' be ahautadi 41 heps 1 am oosning 
becL" And leouldMffl^timeatoar to Nel^^ cheek, tlmt their ^hiu^ 
met, and undsretood toeh ether. Her sister bowed and smiM iNMjr 
gradonaly , and ehattarad ahoBt a hu^^ 

1 woBdarwhyhaia gMUg in aosh a hutiy t Iwouder what hdnuiaifl 
about eontog badif aail Mar ik a . am lino 1 aa vdty aony he to 
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gone. He wm Teiy nice, and alwaja ready for anyihing. 'What a bore a 
ship ie ! 1 remember when papa waa like that, — alwaye mahiag away. 
Dqn^t yoO, Sister ? bat you were too young.*' 

** 1 remember hearing people talk of it,” said l^elly, with a sigh. 

She was reveuae, clouded over, everything that it was natural to be 
under the droumstanoes. She would not trust herself to say he was nice. 
It was 1 who had to answer, and keep up the oonversatioB for her. For 
my own part, 1 confess I was veied tiiat he had gone so soon— 4hat he was 
gone without an explanation. These things are fkr better to be settled out 
of hand. One goes away ; but nobody can make sore how one may come 
back, — or what one may find when one comes back. I was sorry, fbr I 
knew a hundred things mi^t happen to detain, or keep him silent ; and 
Nolly’s heart was caught, 1 could see. She had been quite unsuspecting, 
uufbaring ; and it was gone ere she understood what she was doing* My 
lioui t qutikod a little for her ; not with any fear of tho result, but only with 
a oertam throbbing of experience and anxiety that springs therefrom. 
Experience does not produce hope in the things of this world. It lays one's 
heart open to suspicions and fears which never trouble tho innooent. It 
was not bocauso of anything I had seen in Llewellyn ; but because 1 had 
b( GU a great deni of tho world, and things in general. This was why I 
kissed hor with a little extra meaning, and told her to he down on the sola 
when she got homo. 

You have not been looking your best for some days,” 1 said. ** You 
aio not a giantess, nor so robust as you pretend to be. You must take 
caro of yourseli.” And Nelly, though she made no reply, kissed me in her 
clinging way in return. 

Borne weeks passed after that without any particular incident. Things 
went on in their usual way, and though we were all sorry that Llewellyn 
was gone, we made no particular moan over him after the first. It was 
very rarely that a day passed on which I did not see the sistors ; but the 
weather was beginning to get eold, and one Friday there was a fog which 
prevented me from going out. Ours is a low eountiy, with a great many 
treesi and the river is not fiw off ; and when theire is a fog, it is very dreary 
ud overwhelming. It oloses in over the Qreen, so that you cannot see an 
inch befine you ; and the damp maps into your very bones, though it 
was (udy the end of October, and the trees hung invisible over our heads in 
heavy mawee, now and then dropping a faded leaf out of the in a 
ghostly, lUent way j the ehill w«it to one's heart. 1 had a new book, for 
wbioh I was very thankfril, and my firs burnad brightly, and I did not atir 
out of doom all day. I oon&si it snxpHaed me a little that the girls did 
not some in to me in the evening, as they had a way ef doing, with tiiefr 
red eloeki round them, bnd the hoods over their heads, like Bed Riding 
Biftl tocd( ft finr granted they had some ftkade frmntoWB, or some- 
thing pleamt on hand f thengh 1 had not heaid any eaniage diivhig 
^ ^ teeing that wm inqmsel^ Mept moniing, by a ploasant 
was bii^, sunny, and frosty. Far tin fiwt tim tlift seieoa, hedg^ 
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and gardens, and even the green itself, was crisp and white with hoar- 
frost, which, of course, did not last, but gaTe us warning of winter. 
When I went out, 1 mot Nelly just leaving her own door. She was in 
her red doak, with her dress tucked up, and the little black hat with 
the red feather, which was always so becoming to her. But eiUier it was 
not becoming that day, or there was something the matter with the child. 
1 don’t remember whether 1 have said that she had large eyes, — eyes 
that, when she was thinner than usud, or ill, looked out of proportion to 
the size of her &ce. They had this effect upon me that day. One did 
not seem to see Nelly at all ; but only a big pair of wistful, soft eyes 
looking at one, with shadowy lines round them. I was alarmed, to tell 
the truth, whenever I saw her. Either something had happened, or the 
child was ill. 

Gh)od-moming, my dear," I said ; 1 did not see you all yesterday, 

and it feels like a year. Were you coming to me now ? " 

No," said Nelly — and even in the sound of her voice there was 
something changed — it is so long since I have been in the^village. 1 
had settled to go down there this morning, and take poor Mary Jackson 
some warm socks we have been knitting for the babies. It is so cold 
to-day." 

« I thou^t you never felt the cold," said I, as one does without 
thinking. ** You are always as merry as a cricket in the winter weather, 
when we are all shivering. You know you never feel the cold." 

** No," said Nelly again. ** I suppose it is only the first chill " — and 
she gave me a strange little sick smile, and suddenly looked down and 
stooped to pick up something. 1 saw in a moment there was nothing to 
pick up. Gould it be that there were tears in her eyes, which she wanted 
to hide ? ** But I must go now," she went on hurriedly. “ Oh, no, 

don’t think of coming with me ; it is too cold, and I shall have to walk 
fast, 1 am in such a huny. Good-by." 

1 could do nothing but stand and stare after her when she had gone on. 
What did it mean ? Nelly was not given to taking fancies, or losing her 
temper— -at least not in tiiis way. She walked away so rapidly that she 
seemed to vanish out of my sight, and never once looked round or turned 
aside for anything. The surprise was so groat that 1 actually fingot where 
1 was going. It could not be for nothing that she had changed like this. 
1 went back to my own door, and then 1 came out again and opened the 
Admiral's gate. Probably Martha was at home, and would know what 
was the matter. As 1 was going in, Martha met me coming out. She 
was in her red cloak, like Ndly, and she had a letter in her hand. 
When she saw me die lau^^iod, and blushed a ditile. ** Will you come 
with me to the post, Mrs. Mnlgiave?’* she said. ** Sister would not wait 
forme; and when one has an important letter to post-—-" Martha went 
on, hbldfaig it up to me, and langfaing and blushing again. 

What makes it so my important ? " said I; and I confosi that X 
tried toy hard to make out the address* i 
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** Oh, didn't she tell yon ? " said Martha. ** What a fanny girl she 
is I If. it had been me 1 should have rushed all over the Green, and told 
efveiybody. It is — can’t you guess ? ” 

Aifll she held out ta me the letter in her hand. It was addressed to 
« Captain Llewellyn, H.M.S. Spitfire, Portsmouth." I looked at it, and I 
looked at her, and wonder took possession of me. The address was in 
Martha’s handwriting. It was she who was going to post it ; it was she 
who, conscious and triumjdiant, gigg^g a little and blushing a little, 
stood waiting for my congratulations. I looked at her a^^ast, and my 
tongue failed me. " I don’t know what it means,’’ I said, gasping. I 
can't guess. Is it you who haye been writing to Captain Llewellyn, or is 
it Nelly, or who is it 9 Can there have been any mistake ?** 

Martha was offended, as indeed she had reason to be. ** There is no 
mistake," she said, indignantly. ‘<It is a very strange sort of thing to 
say, when any friend, any acquaintance even, would haye congratulated 
mo. And you who know us so well t Captain LleweUyn has asked me to 
marry him — ^that is all. I thought you might haye found out what was 
coining. But you haye no eyes for anybody but Sister. You neyer think 
of me." 

« I bog your pardon," said I, faltering ; I was so much taken by 
surprise. I am sure I wish you eyery happiness, Martha. Nobody can 
be more anxious for your welfare than I am — " and here I stopped short 
in my confusion, choked by the words, and not knowing what to say. 

** Yes, I am sure of that," said Martha, affectionately, stopping at the 
gate to giye me a kiss. ** I said so to Bister this morning. I said I am 
sure Mrs. Mulgraye will be pleased. But are you reaUy so much surprised ? 
Did you neyer think this was how it was to be ? " 

No," 1 said, ti'embling in spite of myself ; *• 1 neyer thought of it. 
I thought, indeed — ^but that makes no difference now." 

** What did you think 9 " said Martha ; and then her priyate sense of 
pride and pleasure surmounted eyerything else. Well, yon see it ie bo,” 
she said, with a beaming smile. ** He kept his own counsel, you see. I 
should not haye thought he was so sly— riiould you 9 I daresay he thinks 
he showed it more than he did ; for he says I most haye seen how it was 
from the first day." 

And she stood befi>ro me so beaming, so dimpling oyer with smiles 
and pleasure, that my heart sank within me. Codd it be a mistake, or 
was it I — ah, how little it mattered for me— was it my poor Nelly who 
bad been deeeiyed 9 

« And did you ? " I said, looking into her fiM^e, ** did you see it firom 
the first day f " 

Well, n-no," said Martha, hesitating,* and then die resumed with a 
laagh, <* That showi yon how sly he must have been. I don't think 1 
eyer suspected such a thing ; but then, to be sure, Ineyer thou^ imuh 
about hhtt, you know." 

A ffttle gleam of comfort came into my heart as she spoke. ** Oh, 
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then/’ 1 B«id, teUeyed, there is no oeeasicin for oongratvlationB 
after aU." 

** Why is there no occasion for congratulations ? " said ICartha. ** Of 
60UXS6 there is occasion. I wanted Bister to nm in and tell y0a last 
night, but she wouldn’t ; and 1 rather wanted you to tell me what I should 
say, or, rather, how I should say it ; but 1 managed it after all by myself. 
I suppose one always can, if one tries. It comes by nature, people say.*' 
And Martha laughed ogain, and blushed, and east a proud glance on the 
letter she held m her hand. 

** But if you never had thought of him yesterday,” said I, ** you can't 
have accepted him to-day.” 

« Why not ? ” said Martha, with a toss of her pretty head — and she 
was pretty, especially in that moment of excitement. I could not refuse 
to see it. It was a mere piece of pink and white prettiness, instead of my 
little nut-brown maid, with her soft eyes, and her bright varied gleams of 
feeling and intelligence. But then yon can never oalonlate on what a 
man may think in respect to a girl. Mon ore such fools ; I mnan where 
women are concerned. 

Why not ? ” said Martha, with a laugh. I don’t mean I am fran- 
tically in love with him, you know. How could I be, when I never know 
he cared fine me ? But I always said he was very nice ; and then it is so 
suitable. And I don't core for anybody else. It would be very foolish 
of me to reftise him without any reason. Of course,” said Martha, looking 
down upon letter, I shall think of him very differently now.” 

What could 1 say ? 1 wia at my wits' end. I walked on by her side 
to the post-offioe in a maze of confusion and doubt. I could have snatched 
the letter out of her hand, and tom it into a hundred pieces ; but that 
would have done little good ; and how could 1 tell if it was a mistake 
after all ? He might have sraght Nelly Ibr her sister's sake. He saif^t 
have been each a fool, sucha doit, as to pie&r Martha. All this time he 
mic^t but have been making his advanees to her oovertly—- under shield 
as it were of the gay bright ereatme who was too young and too simple- 
hearted to understand such devices. Oh, my little nut-brown maid I 
no wonder her ^es wen so hage and shadowy, her pretty oheehs so 
colourless 1 I conld have cried with vexation and despair as I went along 
step fior stop irith the other on the quiet eountry road. Though ehe was 
so fiv from being ha^, Martha at last was stniok my ailsnee. It 
took her a eo n oidsm h ie time to find it out, for naturally her own thouc^ta 
were many, and her mind was fhlly pre-oooupied ; but she £d perecive 
it atlset 

don't think you seem to like it, Mrs. Mulgrave,” die said) **not 
so ttueh as I thoii|^ y«i would. You were the veyy fiist persem I 
thon^ of ; I was souring to toil you when I met you, Au 4 I thopgihl 
yonwoeMsympadttieirithmeend bo eo pienmd to h eei> ■ 

<<My dear,” eeidl, am idessed to h6ar--HU7thmgtMielm]Wto 
h^piness ; but than 1 am so mush Burprised. It trie net Iriiit I loidEed 
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for. ih0ii, good heoTonB, if it ihonld ttim out to bo Bomo 

imBtuke-^— ^ *' 

' Mulgmo/' said llartbiti UDgrilyi don’t know what you 

can mean. Thui is the Booond time yon hare talked of a xoistake. yfhhi 
miftake oonld there be ? I aappoBe Captain Llewellyn knows what he 
ia doing ; nnlesB you want to be unkind and otobb. And what have 1 
done that you should be bo diBagraeahle to me ? " 

** Oh| my dear ohild t ” I cried in deepair, “ 1 don’t know what I mean ; 

I thought once— there was M^or Frost, you know ” 

** Oh, is it that ? ” said Martha, leBtored to perfeot good-humour ; 
poor M(gor Frost 1 But of eonrBe if he did not choose to oome forward 
in time, ho oonld not expect me to wait for him. Yon may make yonr 
mind quite easy if that is all.” 

** And then,” 1 said, taking a little oonrage, Captain Llewellyn paid 

Nelly a groat deal of attention. Ho might have thought ” 

** Yes,” said Martha, ** to be sure ; and I never onco suspeeted that 
he meant it for me all the time.” 

I ask anybody who is competent to judge, could I have said any more 9 
1 walked to the post-office with her, and 1 saw the letter put in. And an 
hour afterwards 1 saw the mail-cart rattling past with the bags, and knew it 
had set* out to its destination. He would get it next mcmiing, and the 
two lives would be bound for ever and ever. The wrong two or was it 
only we, Nelly and I, who had made the mistake 9 Had it been Martha 
he sought all the time 9 


CHAPTSB H. 

The nows soon became known to everybody on the Green, and great 
Burpiise was excited by it. Everybody, I think, spoke to me on the 
Bulgeot. They said, ** If it had been the other sister I ” Even Lady 
Denoil went so for as to say this, when, alter having called at the Admiral’s 
to offer her congratulations, she came in to see me. ** I do not pretend 
that 1 Mho the marriage,” she said, with a little solemnity. ** There were 
olaims upon him Beam home. It is not every man that is at liberty 
to choose for himself; but if it had been the little ene I eould have undm- 
stood it.” 1 hope nobody spokh liks this to Nelly ; she kept np a great 
deil too w^ to satisfy me. Bhe wae in the veiy eentre of all the flutter 
that eueh an event makee in a small sodety like cure, and ske knew 
pei^ Wife wateking her ; but eke never betrayed herself. Ske had lost 
her colour somehow — everybody remarked that ; and the proud little giif 
got up a Bueeeision of mladies, and said she had faflunwiia and indiges- 
tion, and I know not wknl, tkat ncfoody mij^t auepeel any other eaaae. 
SometimeB I caught her for one inatant off her guard, but it wui a thing 
that hapfwnid tdiy rUNty* Two or three thnee 1 met her geiag df by 
hennlf ibr a Ingf ««ik, and dm would not have niy eon^iiiy wtai Z 
offined togowltti her. walk ao foat,” ahe aaid, «>aiidlhei|lliete4 
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fiur for yoa.'* Onoe I even saw her in the spot to whidi all our walks 
tended — ^the Dingle, which was onr favourite haunt. It was a glorious 
autumn, and the fine weather lasted long — ^muoh longer than usual. Up 
to Hie middle of November there were still masses of gorgeous fdiage on 
the trees, and the sky was as blue — not as Italy, for Italy is soft and 
languorous and melting — ^but as an English sky without clouds, fhU of 
sunshine, yet clear, with a premonitory touch of frost, can be. The 
trees in the Dingle are no common trees; they are giant beeches, 
big-boled, hoavily-dothed giants, that redden and crisp and hold their 
own until the latest moment ; and that mount np upon heights, and descend 
into doUowB, and open up here and there into gleams of the far plain 
around, growing misty in the distance as if it were sea. The great point 
in the landscape is a royal castle, the noblest dwelling-place I ever saw. 
We who live so near are learned in the different points of view ; we know 
where to catch it shining like a friiy stron^old in the white hazy countiy, 
or stretching out in grey profile upon its height, or setting itself — ^here tho 
great donjon, there a flanking tower — ^in frames of leafy kRanches. I 
had left my little carriage and my stout old pony on the road, and had 
wandered up alone to have my last peep before winter set in, when 
suddenly I saw NeUy before me. She was walking np and down on the 
soft yielding moss, carpeted with beech-mast and pine-needles ; then she 
would stop and gaze blankly at the view, — at the great plain whitening off to 
the horizon, and the castle rising in the midst. I knew what the view was, 
but I saw also that she did not see it. Her fisoe was all drawn together, 
small and shrunken up. There were deep shadowy lines round her eyes ; 
and as for the eyes themselves, it was them and not Nelly that I saw. They 
were dilated, almost exaggerated, unlike anything I ever saw before. She 
had come out here to be alone, poor child 1 I cr^t away as best I could 
throu^ the brown cracklihg foms. If she heard anything ; probably she 
thought it was some woodland creature that could not spy upon her. But 
I don't believe she heard anything, nor saw anything ; and I was no spy 
upon her, dear heart I 

The nearest we ever came to conversation on the sulgect was once 
when I was triling her abont a girl I onoe knew, whose stoiy had been a 
very ead one. She had pledged her benrt nd her life to a fodish young 
fellow, who was vmy fond of her, and ten was very fond of somebody 
%Ise ; and would have been fond of her again, periodically, to any number 
of times. She bad home it as long as she could, and ten she had broken 
down ; and it had been a relief to her, poor girl, to come and my her 
heart out to me. 

« It has never been my way, Nelfy,*' 1 sUd, « but it seems to ease 
the heart when it can speak. 1 don’t th^ that I could have spoken to 
any one, it been me.'* 

And as for me,’* cried KeUy, if I riionkl ever be like thai-Hmd if 
any one, even you, were so much as to look at ma as if you knew, 1 think 
1 shonid 41^ I" ^ 
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This was before the lamp was lighted ; and in the dark, I think she 
. pat np ja hand to wipe off something from her eyelash. Bnt you may bo 
Buie I took eare not to look. I tried to put all speeolation oat of my 
eyes whenever I looked at her afterwards. My poor Nelly I in the very 
extravagance of her pride was there not an appeal, and piteous throwing 
of herself upon my forbearanee ? I thought there waSi and it went to my 
heart. 

The next thing, of course, was that Llewellyn was coming to see his 
betrothed. He was to come at Christmas, not being able to leave his 
ship before. And then it was to be settled when the marriage diould take 
plaM. I confess that I listened to all this with a very bad grace. Any 
reference to the marriage put me out of temper. He wrote to her regularly 
and very often, and Martha used to read his letters complacently before 
us all, and communicate little bits out of them, and spend half her mornings 
writing her replies. She was not a ready writer, and it really was hard 
woik to her, end improved her education — at least, in the mechanical 
matters of writing and spelling. But 1 wonder what sort of rubbish it 
was she wrote to him, and what he thought of it. Was it possible he 
could suppose it was my Nelly who wrote him all those commonplaces ? 
or, was the mistake on my part, not on his ? As time went on, I came to 
think, more and more, that the latter was the case. We had been deceived, 
Nolly and I. And Martha and Llewellyn were two lovers worthy of each 
other. I fear I was not very charitable to him in my thoughts. 

But 1 could not help being very nervous the ^y of hie arrival. It 
was a bleak wintry day, Christmas Eve, but not what people call Christmas 
weather. It rarely is Christmas weather at Christmas. The sky hung 
low and leaden over our bare trees, and of course there were no cricketers 
now on the green, nor sound of croquet balls, to enliven the stillness. I 
could not rest at home. We had not been informed what train Captain 
Llewellyn was to come I 7 , and my mind was in such a disturbed state, 
that 1 kept coming and going, all day long, on one errand or another, 
lingering about the road. I don't myself know what I meant by it ; nor 
could I have explained it to anybody. Bometimes I thought, if I should 
meet him, 1 would speak, and make sure. Sometimes I fonoied that I 
could read in his face, at the first look, what it all meant. But, anyhow, 
1 did not meet him. 1 thought aU the trains were in, when 1 went to the 
Admiral’s in the afternoon, at five o'clock-^-that is, all the trains ithftt 
could anive before dinner, for we were two miles from the station. 
Martha and her fivther were in the drawing-room when I entered. There 
was a bright fire, but the candles were not lighted ; I suppose, out of 
raluotance to shut up the house, and dose all the windows, before the 
visitor came. Martha was sitting hy the fire, looking very gay and hrig^t» 
and a Uttle exdted. She toU me Ndfy had been aU day b tlw chuie^ 
hdpmg with the deeorations* and that she was to stay at the leetoiy im 
iSamer, aa these was a Christsaas^trae lb the sehod-ehildm to be got 
ready. daresay she thought we should not Wunt her this IM 
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eyeDing," Martha said, with a little laugh ; and auch was the bitternM and 
unreaaonableneBB of my heart that 1 could haTO ehahen het : which was 
nonsenie, for, of course, she had a ri^t to the society of her betrothed. 
While we were sitting chatting oyer the fire, all at once there eame a sound 
of wheels, and the dog-cart from the little inn at Dinglefield station came 
rattling up. Martha gare a little cry, and ran to the drawing-room 
door. I know 1 should have gono away, but 1 did not. 1 stood 
behind in the ruddy gloom, and saw her rush into Llewellyn's arms. And 
he kissed her. And the neat moment they were back in the room beside 
us, she chatting about his journey, and looking up in his face, and 
showing her satisiaction and delict, as it was quite natural she should 
do. It seemed to me that he did not make very mudi reply ; but the 
room was dark, and his airival was sudden, and there was a certain con- 
fusion about everything. The Admiral came forward, and shook hands 
with him, and -so did I, and instead of looking as if he wished us a 
hundred miles off, Llewellyn kept peering into the comers, as if ho wanted 
another greeting. Then he came to the fire, and stood beforeeit, making 
the room all the darker with his shadow; and after we had all asked 
him if he had felt the cold on his journey, there did not seem veiyr 
much to say. 1 don’t know how the others felt, but 1 know my heart 
began to beat wildly. Martha was in an unnatural state of excitement. 
She drew a great comfortable easy-dhair to the Are for him. ** Bear 
Ellis, sit down,” she said, laying hu hand softly on his arm. The touch 
seemed to wake him up out of a kind of reverie. He took her hand, and 
held it Ibr a moment, and than let it fidl. 

You are fiur too kind,” he said, take So mneb trouble for mo. 
A thousand thanks. Where is— *your sister f Bhe knew I was to come 
by this train.” 

** No, 1 don’t think Sister knew,” said Martha ; that was my little 
seemt. J would not tell them what train yon were eoming by. Bhe is 
helping with the dinrofa desomtions. Bhe will see you to<>marrow, you 
kn^. I wiah th^ would kring the tee : pejm, will you ring ? — Oh, papa 
hae gone away. Wait a mmuie, Elbe dear, and Iwill run and make them 
^mg it itnmedlaislj. It will warm you better than anything else. I 
shan't he a momiiit gone.” , 

!nm snoiM she had left us poet IdewaUyn turned to ma^ Kotwith* 
standing the tnddy fiiali^it, 1 ootdd sm he was qaite haggard with tin 
awM snqdflm that nnst have flaahed upon him. << Mil. Mulgmva I ha 
oiisd hiixriad]|F> hdding ont his hands, ^for Ood’s sihs, tiU me, what 
dees this amsn ? ” 

**2it moans tbnt yon-'hsns coins to see your bstmthad, Osgtaia 
IJawii^,” aaidli «^bhnliasjiistfoimairtofthBroeni. Youmadoynar 
choioa, andlhapi^didiMita^iottokgm both the ristera^ Mkrtha 
stayed to leasba yen# as was ri^ dnft nstaal. Yen aaald not asipM 
tha aamo fnm HMf* Sha tho^t nsithar of ysiu wanld want n thM 
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I WRf 00 angiy that I aaid all ihia in a braaih. 1 know I onghi to be 
aBhame^ of mys^j bat 1 did it » I don’t tbinki howe?erf that he heard 
hdlf. Mb cowed hie &oe with his hands* and gave a groan, which 
seemed to me to echo all throogh the house ; and I had to add on to what 
1 was saying, ** Oh, for heaven’s sake, rostrsin yourself,'* 1 cried, with- 
out even taking breath, ** now it is too late 1 " 

And then Martha came m, excited and joyous, half dsneing with high 
spiiits. 1 could have groaned too, and hid my fime from the li|^t, as he 
did, poor fellow ; but she went up to him, and drew down his hands play- 
fully, and said, am here, Ellis, yon needn't cow your eyes.” He did 
not answer her with a compliment or a caress, as perhaps she expected i and 
Ifartha looked at me where I was standing by the side of the fire. 1 
knew she thouc^t 1 was the restraining iefluenoe that closed his month 
and subdued his joy — and what could 1 do ? — ^1 went away : 1 could be of 
no use to him, poor boy. He must fees it now as best he could. I went 
away, and as soon as I got safely into my own house, sat down and cried. 
Not that dying would do any good ; but when everything is going wrong, 
and everybody is on the way to ruin, and yon see how it is, and know how 
to mend it, and yet cannot, dare not, forth a hand, what can any one 
do, but sit down and cry 9 

But I eould not rest in my quiet, eomfeitable, lonely house, and know 
that those poor young hearts were being wrung, and keep quiet and take 
no notice. I had my cup of tea, and I put on my warm eloak and hood, 
and went across the green, though it was wst and slippery, to tho school- 
room, where 1 knew Nelly would be. She was in the midst of a heap of 
toys and paper flags and litila tapers, dressing up the Ohristmas tree. 
T^re were three or fimr g^ls altogether, and Nelly was the busiest of all. 
Her little hands were prieked and scratohed with the points of the hol)y, 
uid the riuffp needles of the little fir-tres on whirii she was woikhig. 
Poor child, 1 wish it had been her hands only that were wounded. Xha 
others had gloves on, but Nelly had taken hero ofi^ either beoanse She 
found the pain of the pricks good te her, or beoabseolsmDecmUeinaliliNil 
meaning in h. **Iean'twarkin|^OTes,”shesaideinieBa^, <*andiAdoii't 
hurtso mirii when you are astd to tt." When 1 saw Imt I could not bat 
think of the pictures of Indians tied to the stake, with aaowi flying at them 
from all quarters. 1 am aware 6t. Sebaathm waa hillad in tha aame Way, 
■■ ^ b ut I did nat thmk of bun. 

I wirii ydu would coma with ma, Nelly," ImuIi ** you hnow Gbrisiaw 
Bve if never very many to me. There is no din^ bat yen tball have 
soamibiiig with yenv tsa." 

am gotog to fop xsstoiy,'* aaid lie^y. ihe did not vealnie to 
lochilma, andlfeei9ltev6■yqllM^ witoaUndof etM inlmrkriaii, 
"Ipnmdaadr^endthiMetoAiMatdaal Whair Ohiktiaaa la 

iiotnMny,lliibaet to try and foifillt ia CanahaaS. 'HI warn toga 
^ yen* you we«M tato to nm, aid B|at wauM fludm yan fori aia^t^ 
ttemeN.^ 
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** 1 would not talk, — ^yon may troat me, Nelly," 1 said eagerly. In 
my excitement I was for one minnte off my guard. 

She gaTe me one look, and then turned away, and began arranging the 
flags, and pricking her poor little soft fingers. ** Talking does not matter 
tome," she said in her careless way. Her pride was something that filled 
me with consternation. She would not yield, not if she had been 
cut in little pieces. Her heart was being tom out of her very breast, and 
she was ready to look her executioners in the face, and cheer them on. 

1 don't know how they all got throng that evening. Nehy, I know, 
went home late, and went to her own room at once, as bong tired. It 
was poor Llewellyn that was the most to be pitied. I could not get him 
out of my mind. 1 sat, and thought and thought over it, till 1 could 
scarcely rest. Would he have the courage to emancipate himself and tell 
the truth ? or would the dreadful coil of circumstances in which he had 
got involTed, overcome him and subdue his spirit ? 1 asked myself this 

question till it made me sick and fsint. How was he to turn upon the girl 
who was hanging on him so proud and pleased and oonfidaat, and say 
that he had never eared for her, and never sou^^t her ? There are men 
who would have the nerve to do that ; but my poor simple tender-hearted 
sailor — ^who would not hurt a fly, and who had no warning nor preparation 
for the fate that was coming on him — could not hope that he would bo 
so brave. 

1 saw by my first glance next morning at diurch, that he had not been 
brave. He was seated by Martha's side, looking pale, and haggard, and 
stem ; sack a contrast to her lively and demonstrative happiness. Nelly 
was at the other end of the pew, under her fikther's shadow. 1 don't know 
what she had done to herself, — either it was excitement, or in her pride 
she had had recourse to artificial aids. She had recovered her colour as 
if by a miracle. 1 am afiraid that 1 did not pay so much attention to the 
wavioe as 1 ought to have done. My whole thoughts were bent upon the 
Admiral's seat, where there were two people quite serene and comfortablo, 
and two in the depths of misery and deq»air. There were moments when 
I fidt as if 1 could have got up in church and protested against it in the 
sic^t of God. One feels as if one could do that : but one keeps still, and 
doas nothing all the same. 

In the aftaruoon, Llewellyn came to see me. He would have done it 
anyhow, I fisel sure, for he had. a good heart. But there was a stronger 
reason stiU that Ohriatmaa J)ay. He did not say mneh to me when he 
eame. He walked about my drawing-room, and looked at all the orna- 
ments on the tables, and opened the books, and examined my Ohxistmas 
presents. Then he came and sat down basidd me before the fire. He 
tried to talk, and then he farbke.oti; and leant his fine between his hands. 
It was againn gr^, dark, sunless day ; and it was all the darker jn ay 
room beeanse of the veran^ over the windows, which made it so pleaiaat 
in semmer. 1 •eould see his profile darkly beftre me as he made du 
attempt at oonversation, not looking at me, but sUring into the fise ; end. 
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then, all at onoe, hia shonldeni went up, and his ikoe disappeared in the 
* shadow of his hands. He stared into the fire, still under that dielter 
bat be felt himself safe fix)m my inspeotion, poor fellow. 

« 1 ought to beg your pardon," he said, suddenly concentrating all 
his attention upon the glowing embers, **toT speaking as 1 did — last 
night " 

it There was nothing to pardon," said 1. And then we came to an 
embarrassed pause, for I did not know which was best— to speak, or to 
loe silent. 

« I know I was Tery abrupt," he said. ** 1 was rude. 1 hope yo i 
will forgive me. It was the surprise." And then he gave vent to some- 
thing between a ciyand a groan. ** What is to become of us all, good 
God 1 " he muttered. It was all I could do to hear him, and the excla- 
mation did not sound to me profime. 

tt Captain Llewellyn," I said, don't know whether I ought to say 
nnythmg, or whether 1 should hold my tongue. I understand it all ; and 
I feel for you with aU my heart." 

** It doesn’t matter," he said ; ** it doesn't matter. Feeling is of no 
UHO. But there is one thing you could tell mo. She — you know — I 
can't coll her by any name — I don’t seem to know her name : — Just tell 
me one thing, and I’ll try and bear it. Did she mind ? Does she 

mo ? Good heavens I what does it matter what any one thinkw ? If 

you are sure it did not hurt her, I— don’t mind." 

** N — ^no," said I ; but I don’t think he got any comfort from my 
tone. ** You may bo sure it will not hurt her," I went on, summoning up 
all my pride. ** She is not the sort of girl to let it hurt her." I spoke 
indignantly, for I did not know what was coming. He seized my hand, 
poor boy, and wrung it till I could have screamed ; and then he broke 
down, as a man does when he has come to the last point of wietched- 
ness : two or three hoarse sobs burst firom him. Qrod bless her ! " he 
cried. 

I was wound up to Such a pitch that I could not sit still. 1 got up 
and grasped his shoulder. In my excitement, I did not know what I 
was doing. 

tt Are you going to bear it ? " I said. << Do you mean to let it go on ? 
It is a lie ; and are you going to set it up for the truth ? Oh, Captain 
Llewellyn 1 is it possible that you mean to let it go on ? " 

Then he gave me one sorrowfhl look, and shook his head. “I have 
accepted it," he said. It is too late. Youwaid so last night." 

I knew I had said so ; but Ihings somehow looked diffinent now. I 
would speak to Martha herself," said 1. And I saw he dwddered at her 
name* I would speak to her fiiither. The Admiral is sensiUe and kind. 
He will know what to do." 

He will think I mean & insult them," said Idewellya, shaking his 
hepd. I have done harm enough* How was I to know ? But new 
mind— new mind; It is my own doing, and 1 must bear it" Then he 
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rose up Buddeuly, and turned to me with a wan kind of BxnUe. 
cannot afford to indulge myeelf with talk/’ he said. ** Good-by, and 
thanks. 1 don’t fsel as if 1 cared much now what happened. The only 
thing ie, 1 can’t stay here.” 

But you must stay a week — ^you must stay over Christmas,” 1 cried, 
as he stood holding my hand. 

Yes,” he said, with a sigh. 1 must get throng to-ni^t. If 
you’d keep her out of the way, Mrs. Mulgraye, it would be the kindest 
thing you could do. 1 can’t look at her. It kills me. But I’ll bo 
summoned by telegram to-morrow,” he added, with a kind of desperate 
satis&ction. ** I wrote this morning.” And then he shook hands with 
mo hurriedly, and went away. 

J had very little trouble to keep Nelly — ^poor Nolly 1 — out of his way. 
Sho made me go upstairs with her, after dinner (1 always dined there on 
Christmas), to show me the presents she had got, and the things she had 
prepared fur her pensioners in the village. We made a great pet of tho 
village, wo people who lived on tho green, and, 1 fear, rather^poiled it. 
There were things for the babies, and things for tho old womon, which 
were to be bestowed next day when they all came to the schoohoom fur 
the Christmas-tree. She never mentioned Llewellyn to me, nor Martha, 
nor referred to the domestic event which, in other circumstances, would 
have occupied her mind above all. 1 almost wonder it did not occur to 
her that to speak of, and show an interest in, her sister’s engagement was 
a quite necessary part of her own self-defence. Dither it was too much, 
and sho could not, or it did not enter into her mind. Bhe never took any 
notice of it, at least to me. She never so much as mentioned his name. 
They never looked at each other, nor addressed each other, though 1 could 
see that every look and movement of one was visible to the other. Nelly 
kept n)p upstairs until it was time for me to go home. She came running 
out with me, with her red cloak round her, when the Admiral marched to 
tho gate to see me homo, as he made a rule of doing. Bhe stood at the 
gate, in the foggy, wintry darkness, to wait for him until he oame back 
from my door. And I waited on my own threshold, and saw them going 
back — ^Nelly, poor child, clinging fast to her father’s arm. My heart 
aeked ) and yet not so much even for her as for the other. What was 
be lodoori, left alone with the girl he was engaged to, and did 
not love ? 

Malt momulg, to the astonishment and dismay of everybody but 
myself, Captain lilowaUjii was summoned back to his ship by telegraphs 
Martha im mow milted about it than I should have aapposed possible. 
It was so biidiipon poor dear Ellis, she said, befota thay had been aUe to 
aixaqgi anything# or iven to talk of anything, fike had not the slightest 
doubt of him. His wxatohed looks, and his hesitsticai and ooldBessA had 
tav^t nothing to Msrfba* If die was, perhaps, disappoiiitod at irst by 
Us want ef ardoar, the dlsappcHntlaent had soon passed. It was his wey } 
be wie not the s^ of men to mehe a foss. Bj this mesas she quite 
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aoeounM for it to toeelf. For my ownpifrt, 1 cumot laythat 1 wm latUh 

with ^ ccmdaGt. If he bad put a stop to it boldly— if ho had said 
at oNoe it was all a mistake — ^then, whatever had eome of it, I could have 
•npported and sympathiied with him ; but it made an end of Captain 
Llewellyn, as a man, in my estimation when he thfls ran away. 1 was 
vexed, and I was sony ; and yet X cannot say 1 was surprised. 

He wrote afterwa^s to say it was important business, and that he 
had no hope of being able to eome back, had then he wrote that he 
had been transfeired to another ship just put into commission, and had 
to sail at once. He eonld not even eome to wish his betrothed good>by. 
He assured her it could not be for long, as their orders were only for the 
Mediterranean ; but it was a enrious reversal of all their former ideas. 
** He must retire," Martha said, when she had told mer this news with 
tears. “ The idea of a man with a good property of his own being ordered 
about like this ! Papa says things have changed since his days ; he never 
heard of anything so arMtraiy. After all he said about our marriage 
taking place first, to think that he shall have to go away now, without a 
moment to say good-by ! " 

And she cned and dried her eyes, while I sat by and fell myself a con-, 
bpirator, and was veiy uncomfortable. Nelly was present too. She sat 
\Norking in the window, with her head turned away from ns, and took no 
part in the conversation. Perhaps it was a relief; perhaps — and this was 
what she herself thought— it would have been better to have got it over at 
onco. Anyhow, at this present juncture, she sat apart, and took no 
apparent notice of what we said. 

** And Nelly never says a word," sobbed Martha. ** She has no 
sympathy. 1 think she hates poor dear Ellis. She seareely looked at 
him when he was here. And she won’t say she is sorry now." 

When everybody is sony, irhat does it matter if 1 say it or not ? " 
said Nelly, easting on# rapid (^oe from her work. Bhe never was so 
fond of her work before. Now, she had become all at once a model girl : 
she never was idle for a moment j one kind of occupation or another was 
ocmstantly in her hands. She sat at her knitting, while Martha, disap- 
pointed and vexed, cried and folded up her letter. 1 don’t know whether 
an inkling of the truth had oome to Nelly’s mind. Humotiiyifla i thought 
so. Whan the time approabhed which Llewellyn had mdioated as the 
pro^ble psriod cf his letorn, she harself proposed that ehe should go on 
a visit to her godmother, in Devonshire. It was spring then, she had 
a oouffo ; and there were very good reasons why ahb ahonld go. The only 
one ih^ opposed it was Martha*. ** It wsU loak so unkind to dear Ellis," 
she said) ag if you would lathernot meat hfos^ At Gfoiistmeo you ware 
out all the time. And If she dialikee him, Mrs. Molgnivp, the otighi to 
tiy to got otor it. Pen’t you think so ? It ie unkind to go aysy," 

She does not dislike him," srid I, Bui she wants a e ha nie < osy 
And so we all said*, !nw Admiral, good man, did not anderatand 
it at eih Be saw that something was wrong. ** Thore is oomotbing on 
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the littld one’B ttind," he said io me. “1 hoped she wotild hare taken 
you into her confidence. 1 can’t tell what is wrong with her, for my part.” 

Bhe wants a change,” said 1. « She has never said anything to me.” 

It was quite true ; she had never said a word to me. I mig^t have 
betrayed Llewellyn, but I could not betray Nelly. Bhe had kept her own 
counsel. While the Admiral was talking to tse, I cannot describe how 
strong the temptation was upon me to tell him all the story. But I dared 
not. It was a thing firom which the boldest might have shrunk. And 
though everybody on the Green had begun to wonder vaguely, and the 
Admiral himself was a little uneasy, Martha never suspected anything 
amiss. She cried a little when ** poor Ellis ” wrote to say his return was 
again postponed ; but it was for his disappointment she cried. EW-an- 
hour after she was quite serene and cheer^ again, looking forward to the 
time when he should arrive eventually. For he must come some time, 
3 'ou know ; they can’t keep him away for ever,” she said ; until one did 
not know whetto to be impatient with her serenity, or touched by it, and 
would not make up one’s mind whether it was stupidity or faMh. 


CHAPTEB HL 

Nelly paid her visit to her godmother, and came back ; and spring wore 
into summer, and the trees were all in full foliage again in the Dingle, 
and the cricketers had returned to the Green ; but still Captain Llewellyn 
was unaccountably detained. Nelly had come home looking much better 
than when she went away. His name still disturbed her composure 1 
could see; thou^^ I don’t suppose a stranger who knew nothing of the 
circumstances would have found it out. And when Martha threatened 
us with a visit from him, her sister shrank up into herself ; but otherwise 
Nolly was much improved. She recovered her oheerfiil ways ; she became 
the soul of all our friendly parties again. 1 said to myself that I had 
been a truer prophet than I had the least hope of; and that she was not 
the sort of girl to let herself be crushed in any such way. But she never 
spoke io me of her sister's maiiiage, nor of her sister’s betrothed. 1 
mentioned the matter one day when we were alone, cruelly and of set 
purpose to see what she would say. ** When your sister is married, and 
when yon -are married,” 1 said, <*it will be very dull both for the Admiral 
and me.'' 

**1 shall never marry,” said Nelly, with a sudden ctosing up and 
veiling of all her brightness which was more expressive than words. ** I 
don't knowaboot Bister ; bilt you need not weave any such visums for me.” 

All girls sqroo tin their time comes,” said 1, with an attempt to 
be playful; ''but wl^ do you say you don’t know about Martha.? she 
must be married before long, of course?” 

enppose so,” said Nelly, and then she etppped ehort; she would 
not add another word ; hut afterwards, when we were all iogether, aha 
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out Buddenly. Martha^s conTersaiion at this period was very much 
occupied ydth her marriage. 1 suppoee it was quite natural. In my 
young ‘days girls were shy of talking much on that subject, but things 
are changed now. Marthfl. talked of it continually : of when dear Ellis 
could come ; of his probable desire that the wedding should take place at 
once ; of her determination to haye two months at least to prepare her 
trousseau ; of where they would go after the marriage. Bhe discussed 
eveiything, without the smallest idea, poor girl, of what was passing in 
the minds of the listeners. At last, alter hearing a great deal of this for 
a long time, Nelly suddenly burst forth, — 

How strange it would be after all, if we were to tom out a couple of 
old maids,” she cried, ** and never to many at all. The two old sistors I 
with chairs on each side of the fire, and great authorities in the village. 
How droll it would be 1 — and not so very unlikely after all.” 

** Speak for yourself,” cned Martha, indignantiy. ** It is very unlikely 
so far as I am concerned. I am as good as manied already. Ab for you, 
you can do what you please ” 

** Yes, I can do what I please,” said Nelly, with a curious ring in her 
voice ; and then she added, ** But I should not wonder if we were both 
old maids after all.” 

** She is very queer,” Martha said to me when her sister had left the 
room, in an aggrieved tone. ** Bhe does not mean it, of course ; but I 
don’t like it, "Mib. Mulgrave. It does not seem lucky. Why should she 
take it into her head about our being old maids? I am as good as 
married now.” 

** Yes,” I said, vaguely. I could not give any assent more cordial. 
And then she resumed her anticipations. But I saw in a moment what 
Nelly meant. This was how she thought it was to end. It was a 
romantic girl’s notion, but happily she was too young to ^bwlr how 
unlikely it was. No doubt she saw a vision of the two maiden sisters, 
and of one who would be their devoted friend, but who could nevor marry 
either. That was the explanation she had put in her heart upon his 
abrupt departure and his many delays. He had made a fatal mistake, 
and its consequences were to last all his life. They were all three, all 
their lives long, to continue in the same mind. He eould never many 
either of them ; and neither of them, none of the three, were ever to be 
tempted to many another. And thus, in a pathetic climiax of fiiithftilness 
and delicate selfrBaerifice, they were to grow old and die. Nelly was no 
longer miserable when die haid firamed this ideal in her mind. It seemed 
to her the most natural solution of the difficulfy. The romance, instead 
of ending in a prosaic maixiage, was to last all their lives. And the 
eldest of them, Uewellyn himself, was but seven-and-twenty ! Poor 
Nelly thou^ it the most Hhely thisg in the world. 

If she had consulted me, 1 could have told her of something waA 
more likdy— -somethiiJg which very soon dawned upon the minds of moat 
people at Din|^sfield Gswn. H was that a certain regiment had oosm 
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baok to the bamoks which were not very far from our neighbourhood. 
Before Captain Llewellyn made his appearance among ne, there had 
been a Major Frost who ** paid attention *' to Martha ; and he did not 
■eem at all disinclined to pay attention to her now that he had come back. 
Though he was told of her engi^ment, the information seemed to have 
▼ory little effect upon him. He came over perpetually, and was always 
at hand to ride or walk, or drive, or flirt, as the young ladies felt disposed. 
Before ho had been baok a fortnight it seemed to me that Martha had 
begun to talk less about dear Ellis. By degrees she come the length of 
confessing that dear Ellis wrote very seldom. I had found out that fact 
for myself, but she had never made any reference to it before. I watched 
her with an interest which surpassed every other interest in my life at that 
moment. I forgot even Nelly, and took no notice of her in comparison. 
The elder sister absorbed me altogether. By degrees she gave up talking 
of her marriage, and of her wedding-dress, and where they were to live ; 
and she began to talk of Major Frost. Ho seemed always to bo tolling 
her something which she had to repeat; and he told her^iy private 
details, with which she could have nothing to do. He told her that ho 
was much bettor off than when he was last at the Green. Bomebody had 
died and had left him a great deal of money. He was thinking of leaving 
the army, and buying a place in our county, if possible. He asked 
Maltha’s advice where he should go. ** It is odd that he should tell you 
all this,” I said to her one day, when she was re-confiding to me a great 
many of Mijor Frost’s personal affairs ; and thoujj^ she was not usually 
very quick of apprehension, something colled upon Martha’s check the 
shadow of a blush. 

« 1 think it is quite natural,” she said ; we are such old friends ; and 
then he knows 1 am engaged. I always thought he was veiy nice — didn’t 
you ? I don't think he will ever marry,” Martha added, with a certain 
pathos. ** He says he could never hove married but one woman ; and he 
can’t have her now. He was poor when he was last here, you know.” 

“ And who was the woman he conld have married ? ” said I. 

Oh, of coorse I did not aak him,” said Martha, with modest eon- 
seionsness. ** Poor fellow 1 it would have been emel to ask him. It is 
bald that he riumld have got his money just after I-— 1 mean after die 
was engaged.” 

is held that money should always be at the bottom of everything,” 
said L And though H was the wish nearest to my heart that Mastfia 
ahoald forget and give up IdewaUyn, still I was angry with hsr for what 
abe said. Bnt thal made no differense. Bbe was not bright enoui^ 16 
kaaiiV that ber feith was wawbg. She went on walhfaig and taMrfng with 
Mi^or Frosty and bosBig ns all witb him and his confidences, tfll for one, 
was sick of his very nasao. Bat meant no trea^nry ; she mim even 
thenght of deeertpg her betrothed. Had any aoddent happened le bring 
him uppermost, ihewouM have gmwbaek to detr'Bllii ill die MM. MM 
was not fiatUass ner fekloi nor anything thsit wan wished: aim Ml 
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fiUofly itupid, or ratlier, stolid. And to think tlio two wore listen I The 
Admiral .was not Yuy quick-sighted, bnt eYidently he had begun to notioe 
hem things were going. He came to me one afternoon to consult me when 
both the girls wore out. I suppose th^were at croquet somewhore. Wo 
elders found that afternoon hour, when they were busy with the balls and 
malleti, a very handy time tar oonsulting about anything whioh they were 
not intended to know. 

I think I ought to write to Llewellyn,” ho said. ** Things are in a 
very unsatisfaotoiy state. I am not satirted that he was obliged to go 
away as he said. I think he might haye oome to see her had he tried. 1 
have been consulting the little one about it, and she thinks with me.” 

<< What does she think ? ” I asked, with breathless interest, to iho 
Admiral’s surprise. 

She thinks with me, that things are in an unsatisfactory state,” ho 
said, calmly ; ** that it would be far better to haye it sotUed and oyer, 
one livay or another. She is a very sensible little woman. I was jnst about 
to write to Llewellyn ; but I thought it best to ask you first, what your 
opinion was.” 

Should I speak and tell him all 9 Hod I any right to tell him 9 ^ The 
thought passed through my mind quick as lightning. I made a longer 
pause than I ought to have done. And then all I could find to say waS)-*^ 
** 1 think 1 should let things take their chance if 1 were yon.” 

<<Whai does that mean,” said the Admiral, quickly. **Take their 
chance ! I think it is my duty to write to him, and let things be settled 
out of hand.” 

It was with this intention he left me. Bnt he did not write ; for the 
Tery next morning there came a letter from Llewellyn, not to Martha, bnt 
to her father, telling him that he was eoming home. The ship had been 
paid off quite unexpectedly, 1 heard afterwards. And I suppose that, unless 
he had been courageous enough to give the true explanation of his conduct, 
he had no resource but to come back. It was a curious, abrupt sort of 
letter. The young man’s conscience, I think, had prieked him fot his 
cowardice in running away ; and either he had wound himself np to the 
point of carrying out his engagement in desperation, or s|se he was coming 
to tell his story, and ask frr his release, 1 heard of it immediately from 
the Admir al himself, who was evidently not quite at ease in his mind on 
the sulgaot. And a short time afterwards Mmtlia came in, dragging her 
sister with her, full of the news. 

could scarcely get her to come,” Martha said. '*1 ean't think 
what she always wantp running after thm village people. And when we 
jnst got the news that Sllis is oomkg home t " 

** Xm, I beard,” said 1. ** I suppose 1 ougbtio tongyitulate you. Do 
you eq^ him soon? Does he say anything about-*— 9 '* 

**Oh, his letter was to papa,” said Martha, ^fritMupIbig my mtcy 
fci i it sti i ig an d cmhariammi speech; te ay cyoeirefi on Kelly, and I saw 
to A nmumt that her whols stpeeadon haddumgsd. **HeeaiiU not bo 
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expected to say anything partionlar to papa ; but I snppofle it most bi^ 
Teiy soon. 1 don’t think he will want to wait now he is'free." 

** 1 shfldl be veiy glad when it is all oyer," said Nelly, to my great* 
snipriBe. It was the first time 1 had heard her make any comment on the 
sulgeot. ** It will make so much fuss and worry. It is very entertaining 
to ^em, I suppose, but it is rather tiresome to ns. Mrs. Mulgrave, I am 
going to see Molly Jackson ; I can hear all about the trousseau at home, 
you know." 

« Nelly 1 " said I, as I kissed her ; and I could not restrain a warning 
look. She flushed up, poor child, to her hair, but turned away with a 
sick impatience that went to my heart. 

“ If you had the worry of it night and day, as I shall have ! " she said, 
under her breath, with an impatient sigh. And then she went away. 

I knew all that was in her mind, as well as if she had told mo. She 
had lost her temper and patience as well as her peace of mind. It is hard 
to keep serene under a repeated pressure. She did it the first time ; but 
she was not equal to it the second. She had no excuse to gd^awoy now. 
She had to look forward to everything, and hear it all discussed, and go 
through in anticipation. She had to receive him as his future sister ; to be 
the witness of everything, always on the spot ; a part of the bridal pageant, 
the first and closest spectator. And it was very hard to bear. As for 
Martha, she sat serene in a chair which she had herself worked for me, 
turning her fair countenance to the li^t. She saw nothing strange in 
Nelly’s temper, nor in anything that happened to her^ She sat waiting till 
I h^ taken my seat again, quite ready to go into the question of the 
trousseau. The si^t of her placidity made me desperate. Suddenly 
there came before me the haggard looks of poor Llewellyn, and the pale 
exasperation and heart-sickness of my bright little Nelly’s face. And then 
I looked at Martha, who was sitting, serene and cheerful, just in the some 
spot and the same attitude in which, a few days before, she had told me of 
Miyor Frost. She had left off M^jor Frost now, and come back to her 
trousseau. 'What did it matter to her which of them it was ! As for 
giving her pain, or humiliating her, how much or how long would she feel 
it? 1 became desperate. I fattened the door when I closed it after 
Nelly, that nobody might interrupt ns ; and then I came and sat down 
opposite to my victim. Martha was utterly unconscious still. It never 
oeoumd to her to notice how people were looking, nor to guess what was 
in anybody’s mind. 

Yon are quite pleased," said I, making my first assault veiy gently, 
that Captain Llewellyn is coming home ? ’’ 

«F1eaBeifl"naid Martha. ** Of course 1 am pleased. 'What odd people 
you all ase I Anybody mi^t see that it is pleasanter to be settled, and 
know wbat one ie doi^. % wiah yon would come up to town with me 
some day, Mra. Mulgrave, and help me with Elise." 

dear," saM I, ‘<in the first place, them is sfmethiiig mom 
ihanElise; thereis M^jor What doyoalneantodowtlllfete^t’ 
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said Martha, opening her eyes. “He always knew I was 
engaged.. Of eonrse I am Tery sorry for him ; but if he did not choose to 
tfoine forward in time, he could not expect that one was to wait." 

“ And is that how you moon to Icaye him," said I, severely, “ after all 
the encouragement you have given him ? Every day, for a month past, 
I have expected to hoar you say that you had made a mistake about 
Captain Llewellyn, and that it was the M^or you liked best." 

“ Oh, fancy ^ne doing such a thing 1 " cried Martha, really roused, 
“ after being engaged to Ellis a whole year. If he had come forward at 

the proper time, perhaps But to make a change when everything 

was settled. You never could have believed it of me/" 

“ If you like the other better, it is never too late to make a change," 
said I, carried away by my motive, which was good, and justified a little 
stretch of ethics. “You will be doing a dreadful injury to poor Captain 
Llewellyn if you marry him, and like another man best." 

Maiiha looked at mo with a little simper of self-satisfaction. “I 
think I know my duty," she said. “ I am engaged. 1 don't see that 
anything else is of any consequence. Of course the gentleman 1 am 
engaged to is the one I shall hko best." 

“Do you mean that you ore engaged to him because you like hku 
best ? " said I. “ Martha, take core. You may bo preparing great bitter- 
noBB for yourself. 1 have no motive but your good." This was not 
true, but still it is a thing that everybody says; and 1 was so much 
excited that I had to stop to take breath. “ You may never have it in your 
power to make a choice again," I said, with solemnity. “ You ought to 
pause and think seriously which of the two you love. You cannot love 
them both. It is the most serious question you will ever have to settle in 
your life." 

Martha looked at me with a calm surprise which drove mo wild. 
“ Dear Mrs. Mulgravo," she said, “ I don^t know what you mean. I am 
engaged to Ellis — and Major Frost has never proposed even. He may 
have been only flirting, for anything 1 can tell ; and how foolish it would 
be to give up the one without any real hold on the other I but of course 
it is nonsense altogether. Why, EUis is coming back on purpose ; and 
as Mfjor Frost did not come forward in time, 1 don*t see how he can 
complain." 

All this she said with the most perfect placidity, sitting opposite the 
window, lifting her serene countenance to &e light. It was a practical 
concern to Martha. It did not so much matter which it was ; but to 
interfere with a thing fuDy arranged and settled, because of any mere 
question of liking I I was not by a vezy long way so cool as she was. 
Eveiything seemed to me to depend upon this last throw, and I felt myself 
suddenly bold to put it to the touch. It was not my business, to be 
sure ; but to thiiiV of those two young creatures tom asunder and made 
iniserable I It was not even Kelly I was thinking of. Kdly would be 
free; die was young ; die would not have her heartbreak dways 
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before her, fui4 time would heal her wounds. But poor IdaweUyn was 
bound and fettered. He could not escape nor forget. It vfM for him 
I made my last attempt. 

Martha, I have something still more serious to say to 7Pa»" I said. 

Do you remember, when you told me of Captain LleweUyn's proposal 
first, 1 asked you if it was not a mistake ? ” 

**Yes, 1 remember veiy well,” said Martha. ‘^Xt was just like ypu. 

I never knew any one who asked such odd questions. I should have been 
ongiy had it been any one but you.” 

‘‘Perhaps you will be angiy now,” I said. “I know you will bo 
vexed, but I can’t help it. Oh, my dear, you must listen to me 1 It is 
not only your happinoss that is concerned, but that of others. Martha, 

I have every reason to think that it was a mistake. Don't smile ; 1 am 
in earnest. It was a mistake. Can’t you see yourself how little heart ho 
puts into it ? Martha, my dear, it is no slight to you. You told me you 
had never thought of him before he wrote to you. And it was not you ho 
meant to write to. What can I say to convince }ou? It imtrue ; it is 
not merely my idea. It was all a mistake.” 

“ Mrs. Mulgrave,” said Martha, a Uttlo moved out of her composure, 

“ X am not angiy. I might be ; but I am sure you don't mean it. It is 
one of the fancies you take into your head. XIow conld it be a mistake ? 

It was mo he wrote to, not anybody else. Of course I was not fond of 
him before ; but when a asks you to many him, how is it possible 
there can be any mistake ? ” 

“ Oh, Martha,” I said, wringing my hands, “ let toll you all ; only 
hear me, and don't be vexed. Did you never notice all that summer how 
he followed Nelly about ? Try and remember. XXe was always by her 
Ride ; wherever wo went those two wore together. Ask anybody ; ask 
Lady Denzil ; ask your father. Oh, my dear child, I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings ! 1 want to save you firom something you will be very sony 

for. I want you to be happy. Can’t you see what I mean withont any 
more explanations from me ? ” 

Martha had, notwithstanding her compospre, grown palp. Xler 
placid looks had changed a litUe. I see it is something ahont Bister,” < 
she said. “Because you like her best, you think .evexybpdy 
must like her host too. I wonder why it is that you ore bq iml^nd 
to me I ” 

' spoke, she cried a little, and turned her shonldor fowa^ mPi 

instead of her fisep. 

“ Not qnkind,” I said, “ ohi not unkind 1 X am speaking only hpopm^ 

1 love yon tiJL*’ 

You payer loved m,'* said Martha, wpeping firpely i payer, 
though X have bees eo fi>nd qf yon. And nov you want to mako mo 
ridionlons end miserable. Mow can I tell what you mean ? WM has 
Sister tp do with it 9 MlliewagpivUtpherfisr-— fi^rmyashn. .Itwaame 
he proposed to* Mow can I tpU what yoy m a^ plottog in your hearte ? 
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'^pn p6Qp}p write tetters to iPOi and as]£ w to xy^ariy tlie«n, m } not to 
beUpTe tUej pay ? " 

' << 'V^ei^ wTpte, lie tbonght Nel}y was the el4eBt,” I Sfud* ** You 
know wbat J bave s.lw%y6 told yon ebout your m»npp. Qe wroto to ber, 
and it came to yon. M^riba, bebeye me, H is no^ one pf my fancies ; it 
is true.” 

'* How do you know it is tme ? ’* sbe cried, wHb P natnrat ontbprst of 
anger and indignation. << How do yon dare to come and say a)l this now ? 
Insulting Kills, and Sister, and me. Ob, 1 wish I bad never known 70n I 
I wish 1 bad never, never, come into ibis bopse ! I wish ” 

Her voice died away in a storm of sobs and tears. Sbe cried like a 
child — as a baby cries, violently, with temper, and not wHb grief. Sbe 
was nut capable of Nelly’s suppressed passion and misery ; neither did the 
blow strike deep cuoqgb fpr that ; and she bad no pride to restrain ber. 
Sbe cried noisily, turning her sbonlder to me, making her eyes rod and her 
ebooks blurred. When I got up and went to ber, she repulsed mo ; 1 
bad nothing to do but sit down again, and wait till the passion bad 
'VI ora itself out. And there she sat sobbing, orqshing her pretty bat, 
and disfiguring ber pretty face, with the bright light falling upon^bpr, 
and repealing every heave of her shoulders. By degrees the parpsyam 
subRided ; sbe dried her eyes, popr child, and put up ber hair, wbiob 
bad got into disorder, with hasty and agitated bands. Then she turned 
her ilusbed tear-stained face upon me. It was' almost prettier than nsnal 
in this childish passion. 

** I don’t bebovo yon,” she cried. ** 1 don’t believe it one bit 1 You 
only wont to vex me. Ob, I w}sb I bad never known you. I wish I 
might never see you again,— you, and— all the rest ! I wish X was dead I 
But I shall toll papa, Mrs. Mulgrave, and J know what be will think of 
you.” 

** Martha, X am very sorry — ” 1 began, but Martha bad msbed to the 
door. 

“ I don’t want to bear any more ! ” she said. ** X know evarything you 
can say. You are fend of Sister, and want ber to bavo everything. And 
yon always bated me 1 ” 

With these words she msbed out, sbntting npt only tbe door of tbe 
room behind her in her wrath» but the door of the boofie, which stood 
always open. She lefl; mp, I avow, in a state of very great agitation. I had 
not expected her to take it in this way. And it had been a great strain 
upon my nerves to spesk at all. X trembled all over, and as soon as sho 
was gone X cried too, from mere nervousness and agitation, not to speak 
of tbe temble thought that weic^ed on my mind'^bad 1 done harm or 
good ? What would tbe others say if they Iniew ? Would they bless 
or curse me 9 Hed 1 interfsiisd out of season 9 Had I been oiUcions f 
Heaven knows I Tbe result only could show. 

^t people know whet n strenge feeling it is when one hei tbns 
estcsngsdi m wM in eUfor fromi a desly and intiniate eoxnpanion ; ham 
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one sits in a va^o fever of excitement, thinking it over — ^wondering what 
else one could have said ; wondering if the offended fidend will come or 
send, or give any sign of roconciliation ; wondering what one ought to do. 
1 was so shaken by it altogether that I was good for nothing but lying 
down on the sofa. 'When my maid came to look for me, she was utterly 
dismayed by my appearance. “ Them young ladies are too much for 
you, ma’am,” she said, indignantly. “ It’s as bad as daughters of your 
own.” 1 think that little speech was the last touch that was wanted to 
make me break do^. As bad as daughters of my own, but not as good ; 
very different. ‘When I thought how those girls would cling round their 
father, it was more than 1 could bear. Not that I envied him. But I 
was ready to do more for them than he was ; to risk their very love, in 
order to serve them ; and how different was their affection for mo. 

All day long 1 stayed indoors, recovering slowly, but feeling veiy miser- 
able. Nobody come near me. The girls, who were generally flitting out 
and in twenty timos in, a day, never appeared again. The very door which 
Martha shut in her passion remained closed all day. When i^ came to bo 
evening, 1 could bear it no longer ; I could not let the sun go down upon 
such a quarrel ; I was so lonely I could not afford to be proud. I drew 
my shawl round me, though 1 was still trembling, and went softly in at 
the Admiral’s gate. It was dusk, and everything was very sweet. It had 
been a lovely autumn day, very worm for the season, and the twilight 
lingered as if it was loth to make an end of it. I thought the girls would 
probably bo in the drawing-room by themselves, and that I might invent, 
some excuse for sending Nolly away, and tiy to make my peace with her 
sister. 1 did not love Martha as I loved Nelly, but I was fond of her all 
the same, as one is fond of a girl one has seen grow up, and watched over 
eveiy day ; and I could not bear that she should be estranged from mo. 
When I wont in, however, Nelly was all alone in the drawing-room. She 
was sitting in a low choir by the fire, for they always had a fire earlier 
than other people. She was sitting over it, with her face resting in her 
hands, almost crouching towards the friendly blaze. And yet it was a 
worm evening, very warm for the time of the year. She started when she 
heard my step, and turned round, and for the moment I saw that I was 
noit welcome to Nelly either. Her thoughts had been better company, or 
was it possible that Martha could have told her ? 1 did not thii^, how- 
ever, t^t this could be the case, when she drew forward my fovourite 
chair for me, and we began to talk. Nelly had not passed ttough any 
crisis such as that which Martha and I had made for ourselves. Bhe told 
me her sister had a headache, and had been down before dinner, 
but that now she had gone out for a little ak. 

Only in the garden,” Nelly said. And then dm added, Major 
Frost is here. He is wi^ her— and 1 don’t think he ought to come so 
often— now ” 

Mi^or Frost ! ” I said, and my heart began rto beat; I don't know 
what X feared or hoped, for at moment the Admiral cme in from 
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tht) dining-room, and joinod ns, and we got into ordinary oonTersation. 
'Wliat a strange thing ordinaiy conTersation is 1 We sat in the dark, mth 
only the firelight making rosy gleams about the room, and wavering in the 
great mirror over the mantelpiece, whore we were all dimly reflected — and 
talked about every sort of indifferent subject. But I wonder if Nolly was 
thinking of what she was saying ? or if her heart was away, like mine, 
hovormg over the heads of these two in the garden, or with poor Llewellyn 
who was creeping home an unwilling bridegroom ? Even the j^^^miral, I 
bolievo, had somothing on his mind different from all our chit-chat. For 
my own part 1 sat woU back in my corner, with my heart thumping so 
against my breast that it affected my breathing. I had to speak in gasps, 
making up the shortest sentences 1 could think of. And we talked about 
public afiairs, and what was likely to be the result of the now measures ; 
and the Admiral, who was a man of the old school, shook his head, and 
dechircd I was a great deal too much of an optimist, and thought more 
hopefully than reasonably of the national affairs. Heaven help me ! 1 
was thinkmg of nothing at that moment but of Martha and Miyor Frost. 

Then there was a little stir outside in the hall. The firelight, and the 
darkness, and the suspense, and my own feelings generally, recalled to my 
mind so strongly the evening on which Llewellyn arrived, that 1 should 
not have been surprised had he walked in when the door opened. But it 
was only Martha who came in. The firelight caught her as she entered, 
and showed mo for one brief moment a different creature from the Martha 
1 hod parted with that morning in sobs and storms. I don’t know what 
she wore ; but I know that she was more elaborately dressed than usual, 
and had sparkling ornaments about her, which caught the light. 1 almost 
think, though I never could be sure, that it was her poor mother's 
diamond brooch which she had put on, though they were alone. She 
came in lightly, with something of the triumphant air 1 had noticed in 
her a year ago, before Captain Llewellyn’s Christmas visit. It was evident, 
at all events, that my remonstrance had not broken her spirit. I could 
see her give a little glance to my comer, and 1 know ^at she saw I 
was there. 

« Are you here, papa ? ” she said. ** You always sit, like crows, in 
the daric, and nobody can see you.” Then she drew a chair into the 
circle. S^e took no notice of me or any one, but placed herself directly 
in the light of the fire. 

** Yes, my dear,” said her father. am glad you have come in. 
It begins to get eold.” 

** We did not fsel it cold,” said Martha, and then she laughed, — a diort 
little disconnected laugh, which indicated some disturbance of her calm ; 
then die went on, with a tendency to short and broken sentences, like 
myself « Papa,” she said, may as well tell you at once. When the 
hmor was here last, he was poor, and could not speak, — ^now he’s wdl off. 
And he wants me to marry him. I like him better than — ^EUis Llewellyn. 
I always, — ^liked him better, — and he loves me / ” 
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Upon irhich Martha burst into tears. 

If I were to try to describe the bonstehiAtion ph)dileed by this 
nnlooked -for speech, I should only prolong my story without making it 
more clear. The want of light heightened it, and confused ns all 
doubly. If a bomb had burst in the peabeful place I don’t think it 
could haye produced a greater commotion. It Was only the Admiral, 
however, who could say a word, and of course he was the proper 
person. Martha very soon came out of her tears to reply to him. Ho 
was angry, ho was bewildetod, he was wild for the moment. What 
was he to say to Llewellyn ? What did she mean ? How did Major Frost 
dare — ? 1 confess that I was crying in my comer, — ^I could not help it. 
When the Admiral began to storm, I put my hand oh his arm, and mode 
him come to me, and whispered a word in his ear. Then the good man 
subsided into a bewildered silence. And after a while he went to the 
library, where Major Frost was waiting to know his fate. 

It is unnecessary to follow out the story further. Llewollyn,^odr fellow, 
had to wait a long time after all before Nelly would look at him. I never 
knew such a proud little creature. And she never would own to mo that 
any spark of human feeling had been in her during that painful year. 
They we^e a proud fhiUily altogether. Martha met me ever after with her 
old atfectionateness and composure, — ^never asked pardon, nor said I was 
right, but at the same time never resented nor betrayed my intcrfbrence. I 
believe she forgot it even, with the happy fhculfy that belonged to her 
natufe, oud has not an idea now that it was anything but the influence of 
love and preference, which made her cast off LleweUyn and choose 
Major Frost* 

Sometimes, howevei*, in the grey of the summer evenings, or the long, 
long winter nights, I think I might JUSt as well have let things alone. 
There are two bright households the more in the world, no doubt. But 
the Admiral and I are both dull ehoUgh sometimes, now the girls are 
gone He eOmes and sits with me, which is always cbmpany, and il is 
not his fhult I have not changed my tesidence and my lonely condition. 
But I say to him, why should we change ? and give the world occasion to 
lau^, and make a talk of us; at our age ? Things ate ireay trell as they 
are. 1 beheve we aire better company to each other livihg nett door, than 
if fre Hretb mere closely allied ; and oUt neighbbnrs knb# na tbo well to 
make any talk about our friendship. But still it dften happUhs, even 
when we are lagethar, — ^in thb still evenings, and in the flreHght, and When 
all the world is abroad of summer nightB,~ihat we bbih of US lament a 
little in the ideneef and ftel that A is refy dull whhout the girls. 
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FttoM a tnan without a philosophy no one ean dxpect philosophical com- 
pletoness. Thoroforo I niay confess, without shaine, that in trying to get 
a distinct notion of our nristocratic, our middle, and our working-class, 
with a view of testing the olaimi of each of these classes to becbme a centre 
of authority, I failed to complete the old-fkshioned analysis which I was 
attempting, and did not show in those classes, as well as the Tirtuous 
mean and the excess, the defect also, t do not know that the omission 
very mtich matters ; still as clearness is the one merit which a plain, 
unsystematic writer, without a philosophy, can hope to have, and as out 
notion of the three groat Englic^ classes may perhaps be made cleater if 
wo see their distinctive quaUties in the defect, as well as in the excess and 
in the mean, let ns try, before proceeding farther, to remedy this omission. 
It is maniflsBt, if the perfect and virtuous mean of that fine spirit which is 
the distinctive quality of aristocracies, is to bo found in Lord Elcho’s 
chivalrous style, and its excess in Bir Thomas Bateson’s turn for resistance, 
that its defect must lie in a spirit not bold and high enough, and in on 
excessive and pusillanimous unaptness for . resistance. If, again, the 
perfect and virtuous mean of that force by which our middle-class has done 
its great works, and of that self-reliance With which it contemplates itself 
and them, is to be seen in the performances and speeches of Mr. Bazley, 
and the excess of that force and that self-reliance in the performances 
and speeches of the Rev. W. Cassel, then it is manifest that their defect 
must lie in a helpless inaptitude for the great Works of the middle-class, 
and in a poor and despicable lack of its self-satisfaction. To be chosen 
to exemplify the happy mean of a good quality, or set of good qxialities, 
is evidently a praise to a man ; nay, to be chosen to exemplify even their 
excess, is a kind Of praise. Therefore I cduld have no hesitation in 
taking Lord Elcho and Mr. Badey, the Rev. W. Cassel and Bir Thomas 
Bateson, to exemplify, respectively, the mean and the excess of aristocratic 
and middle-class qualities. Rut perhaps there might be a want of urbanity 
in siugHTig 5ut tMa or that personage aS^ the representative of defect. 
Therefere t shtill leave the defect of aristocracy unillttstrated by any 
zepresentative man. But with oneself one may always, without impro- 
I>riety, deal quite e&d, indeed, this sort of plain-dealing with one- 

self has in it, as all the moralkits tell us, something veiy wholesome. 
0b 1 aill Venture to humbly offer myself as an illustration of defect in 
those finuiis ahd qushttes which mshe oUr middlo-daSs What it is. The 
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too well-foundod reproaches of my opponents declare how little I haTe lent 
a hand to the great works of the middle-class ; for it is evidently these 
works, and my slackness at them, which are meant, when I am said to 
** refdse to lend a hand to the humble operation of uprooting certain 
definite evils ” (such as church-rates and others), and that therefore ** the 
believers in action grow impatient ** with me. The line, again, of a still 
unsatisfied seeker which I have followed, the idea of self-transformation, of 
growmg towards some measure of sweetness and light not yet reached, is 
evidently at clean variance with the perfect self-satisfaction current in my 
class, the middle-class, and may serve to indicate in me, therefore, the 
utter defect of this feeling. But these confessions, though salutaay, are 
bitter and unpleasant. 

To pass, then, to the working-class. The defect of this class would be 
the falling short in what Mr. Frederic Hairison calls those ** bright powers 
of sympathy and ready powers of action,** of which wo saw in Mr. Odger 
the virtuous moon, and in Mr. Bradlaugh the excess. The working-class 
is so fast growing and rising at the present time, that iustan^^s of this 
defect cannot well bo now veiy common. Perhaps Canning’s Needy Knife- 
grinder (who is dead, and therefore cannot be pained at my taking him 
for an illustration) may servo to give us the notion of defect in the 
essential quality of a working-class ; or 1 might even cite (since, though he 
is alive in the flesh, ho is dead to all hoed of criticism) my poor old 
poaching Mend, Zephoiiah Diggs, who, botwoen his haro-snaring and his 
gin-drinking, has got his powers of sympathy quite dulled, and bis powers 
of action in any great movemont of his class hopolossly impaired. But 
examples of this defect belong, os I have said, to a bygone ago rather than 
to the present. 

The same desire for clearness, which has led mo thus to extend a little 
my first analysis of the throe groat classos of English society, prompts me 
also to make my nomenclature for thorn a little fuller, with a view to 
making it thereby more clear and manageable. It is awkward and tiresomo 
to be always saying the aristocratic class, the middle-class, the working- 
class. For the middle-class, for that great body which, as wo know, ** has 
done all the great things that have been dono in all departments,’* and 
which is to be oonooived as chiefly moving botwoen its two cardinal points 
of Mr. Bazley and the Bev. W. Cassel, but inclining, in the mass, rather 
towards the latter than the former — ^for this class we have a designation 
which now has become pretty well known, and which we may as 
well still keep for them, the designation of Philistines. What this term 
means I have so often explained that I need not repeat it here. 
For the aristoeratic class, conceived mainly as a body moving between 
the two cardinal points of Lord Elcho and Bir Thomas Bateson, but as 
a whole nearer to the latter than the termor, wo have as yet got no special 
designation. Almost all my attention has naturally been concentrated on 
my own class, the middle-class, with which 1 am in closest sympathy, and 
which has been, besides, the great power of oar day, and has had its 
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praisefl 0 img by all speakers and newspapers. Still the aristooratie class 
is BO important in itself, and the weighty functions which Mr. Carlyle 
proposes at the present critical time to commit to it must add so much 
to its importance, that it seems neglectful, and a strong instance of that 
want of coherent philosophic method for which Mr. Frederic Harrison 
blames me, to leave the aristocratic class so much without notice and 
(lonomination. It may bo thought that the characteristic which 1 have 
occasionally mentioned as proper to aristocracies — ^their natural inaccos- 
f^ibility, as children of the established fact, to ideas— points to our 
extending to this class also the designation of Philistines ; the Philistine 
being, as is well known, the enemy of the children of light, or servants of 
llie idea. Nevertheless, there seems to be an inconvenience in thus giving 
one and the same designation to two very different classes ; and besides, 
if we look into the thing closely, we shall find that the term Philistine 
conveys a sense which makes it more peculiarly appropriate to our middle 
class than to our aristocratic. For Philiatine gives the notion of some- 
thing particularly stiff-necked and perverse in the resistance to light and 
its children, and therein it specially suits our middle-class, who not only 
do not pursue sweetness and light, but who prefer to them that sort 
of machinery of business, chapels, tea-meetings, and addresses firom 
Mr. Murphy and the Hev. W. Cassel, which makes up the dismal and 
illiberal life on which 1 have so often touched. But the aristocratic class 
has actually, as we have seen, in its well-known politeness, a kind of image 
or shadow of sweetness ; and as for light, if it does not pursue light, it is 
not that it perversely cherishes some dismal and illiberal existence in 
preference to light, but it is seduced from following light by those mi ght y 
and eternal seducers of our race which weave for this class their most 
irresistible charms — by worldly splendour, security, power and pleasure. 
These seducers are exterior goods, but they are goods ; and he who is 
hindered by them from <)aring for light and ideas, is not so much doing 
what is perverse as what is natural. 

Keeping this in view, I have in my own mind often indulged mysedf with 
the fancy of putting side by side with the idea of our aristocratic class, the 
idea of the Barbarians, The Barbarians, to whom we all owe so much, 
and who reinvigorated and renewed our worn-out Europe, had, as is well 
known, eminent merits ; and in this country, where we are for the most part 
sprung firom the Barbarians, we have never had the prejudice against them 
which prevails among the races of Latin origin. The Barbarians brought 
with them that staunch individualism, as the modem phrase is, and that 
passion for doing as one likes, for the assertion of personal liberty, which 
appears to Mr. Bri^t the central idea of English life, and of ^^ch we 
have, at any rate, a very rich supply. The stronc^old and natural seat 
of this passion was in the nobles of whom our aristocratio class are the 
inheritors ; and thia class, accordingly, have signally manifreted it, and 
have done much by iheir avarnpla to recommend it to the body of the 
nation, who already, indeed) had it in their blood. The Barbarians, again, 
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had the passion fof field-sports ; add they hnve handed it on to ott^ aritto- 
eratie class, who of this passion too, as of the passion for asserting one's 
personal liberty, ore the great natural stronghold. The care of tho 
Barbarians for the body, and for all manly exercises; the vigottr, good 
looks, and bright completion which they acquired and perpetuated in their 
fiimilies by these means — all this may be obserred still in our aristocratic 
class. The chivahy of the Barbarians, with its chnracteristicB of high 
spirit, fine manners, and distinguished bearing — ^what is this but the 
beautiful commencement of the pditeness of our aristocratic class ? In 
some Barbarian noble one would have admired, if one could have been 
then (dire to see it, the rudiments of Lord Elcho. Only, all this culture 
(to call it by that naihe) of the Barbarinns was an exterior culture mainly : 
it eonsisted pHncipally in outward gifts and graces, in looks, manners, 
accomplishments, prowess ; the chief inward gifts which had part in it 
wete the most exterior, so to speak, of inwatd gifts, those which come 
nearest to outward ones : they were courage, a high spirit, self-reliance. 
Far within, and unawakened, lay a whole range of powers of thought and 
feeling, to which these interesting productions of nature had, from the 
circumstances of their life, no access. Making (dlowancos for the difference 
of tho times, surely we can observe precisely tho same thing in our 
aristocratic class. In general its ctlltnre is exterior chiefly; all the 
exterior graces and accomplishments, and the more external of the inward 
virtues, seem to be principally its portion. It now, of course, cannot but 
be often in contact with those studies by which, from tho world of thought 
and feeling, true cultme teaches ns to fetch awcotness and light ; but its 
hold upon these vety studies appears remarkably external, and unable to 
exert any deep power upon its spirit. Therefore the one insuffieieney 
which we noted in tho perfect mean of this class, Lord Elcho, was an 
insuflicicncy of light. And owing to the same causes, does not a subtle 
criticism lead us to make, even on the good looks and politeness of our 
aristocratic class, the one qualifying remark, that in these charming gifts 
there riiould perhaps be, for ideal pbrfeotion, a shade more b&iiI t ^ 

1 often, therefore, when I want to distinguish clearly the aristooratio 
class from the Philistines proper, or middle-class, name the former, in 
iby own miiid, the Barhariana ; and when I go through the eotmtiy, and 
see this and that beautiftil and imposing Seat of ttieirs crowning the 
landscape, ** There," I say to myself, ** is a great fortified pdst of the 
BaitaiSns." 

It is obvions that that part of Bie workiDg-cMsB whieh, winking 
diligently by the light of Mrs. dooch's Golden ftulo, looks forwhid to the 
happy day whan it win iit on thrones with Mrt Baxley and oUiar ndddle- 
dass potentates^ to wmay, as Ifar. Bright beattiftflly Says, the cities ft 
has built, the railroads it has made, the manuflietiites ft has prodnead^ 
the csigoeS whieh the ihipa of the greatest mareantlle naty the 
werid hah eter sben,"-^t is oMoiis^ 1 say, that this part of the WoMllg- 
elaes is, orisihafiiirwaytobe,onein s^t with the ftadtfstrial mhMIlih 
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dwM. It is notorious that our middle-class Liberals haTo long looked 
forward to this consummation, when the working-class shall join forces 
with’ the&, aid them heartilj to carry forward their great worlu, go in a 
body to their tea-meetingB, and, in short, onkble them to bring about their 
millennium. That part of the working-class, therefore, which does really 
seem to lend itself to these great aims, may, #ith proptiefy, be numbered 
by us among the Philistines. That part of it, again, which so much 
occupies the attention of philanthropists at present — ^ihe part which gives 
all its energies to organising iinelf, through trades' unions and other 
^means, so as to constitute, first, a great working-class power, independent 
of the middle and aristocratic classes, and then, by dint of numbers, give 
the law to them, and itself reign absolutely, — tlfis lively and interesting 
part must also, Recording to our definition, go with the PUlistines ; 
l)ooanBe it is its class and its elasB-instmct which it seeks to affirm, 
its ordinary self not its best self ; and it is a machinery, an industrial 
maobinery, and powot and pre-eminence and other external goods which 
fill its thoughts, and not an inward perfection. It is wholly occupied, 
according to Plato's subtle expression, with the things of itself and not its 
real self, with the things of tho State and not the real State. That, vast 
portion, lastly, of tho working-class which, raw and half-developed, has 
long lain half hidden amidst its poverty and squalor, and is now issuing 
from its hiding-placo to assert an Englishman's heaven-bom privilege of 
doing as ho likes, and is beginning to perplex us by marching where it 
likes, meeting where it likes, bawling what it likes, breaking what it likes, 
— to ibis vast residuum we may with great propriety give the name of 
VopuXace, 

Thus we have got three distinct terms, Phitistinn, 

PopnlacCf to denote roughly the three great olssseB into which our society 
is divided ; and though this humble attempt at a soientiflo nomenclature 
foils, no doubt, very far short in prooision of what might be required from 
a writer equipped with a complete and coherent philosophy, yet, from a 
notoriously unsystematic nUd unpretending writer, it will, I trust, be 
accepted as sufficient. 

But, in using this new, and, I hope, convenient division of En^sh 
society, two things are to be homo in mind. The first is, that since, 
under kll our class divisions, there is a common basis of human nature, 
therefore, in every one of us, Aether we be properly Barbarians, Philis- 
tines, or Populace^ there exists, sometimes only in gem and potentially, 
Bometimbs more or less developed, the same tendencies and passions 
which have made our fellow-oititens of trther classes what they are. This 
ooUsidenitton is very important, because it has great infiuence in begetting 
that spirit of indidgenee whieh is a necesiary part of sweetness, and 
which, indeed, tehen our Culture is complete, is, as I have said^ hi- 
exhaustifale. Thus, an Barberten irim examinea himself^ telll, lli 

genefeal, find himself to he net so entirely Barhaxian but that he his hi 
tin, also, setoelhiiiir of the IMistines, and even sumetUtig ef tho 
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Populace as well. And the same i;vith Englishmen of the two other 
classes. This is an experience which wo may all verify every day. For 
instance, I myself (1 again take myself as a sort of corjnu vUe to serve 
for illustration in a matter whore serving for Olustration may not by 
every one be thought agreeable), 1 myself am properly a Philistine — 
Mr. Swinburne would add, the son of a Philistine — and though, through 
circumstances which will, perhaps, one day be known, if ever the affecting 
history of my conversion comes to bo written, 1 have, for the most part, 
broken with the ideas and the tea-mootings of my own class ; yet I have 
not, on that account, been brought any nearer to the ideas and works of 
the Barbarians or of the Populace. Nevertheless, 1 never take a gun or 
a fishing-rod in my hands without feeling that I have in the ground of my 
nature the solf-same seeds which, fostered by circumstances, do so much 
to make the Barbarian; and that, with the Barbarian’s advantages, I 
might have rivalled him. Place me in one of his great fortified posts, 
wiUi these seeds of a love for field-sports sown in my nature, with all tho 
means of developing them, with all pleasures at my commands with most 
whom I met deferring to me, every one 1 met smiling on me, and with 
every appearance of permanence and security before me and behind mo — 
then 1, too, might Lave grown, I feel, into a very passable child of tho 
established fact, of commendable spirit and politeness, and, at the same 
time, a little inaccessible to ideas and light ; not, of course, with either 
the eminent fine spirit of Lord Elcho, or the eminent power of resistance 
of Sir Thomas Bateson, but, according to the measure of the common run 
of mankind, something between the two. And as to the Populace, who, 
whether he be Barbarian or Philistine, can look at them without sympathy, 
when he remembers how often — every time that we snatch up a vehement 
opinion in ignorance and passion, every time that we long to crush an 
adversary by sheer violence, every time that we ore envious, every time 
that we are brutal, every time that we adore mere power or success, 
every time that we add our voice to swell a blind clamour agamst some 
unpopular personage, every time that we trample savagely on the fallen 
— ^he has found in his own bosom the eternal spirit of the Populace, and 
that there needs only a little help from circumstances to make it triumph 
in him untameably ? 

The second t^g to bo borne in mind I have indicated several times 
already. It is this. All of us, so far as we are Barbarians, Philistines, or 
Populace, imagine happiness to consist in doing what one's ordinaiy self likes. 
'What one's ordinaiy self likes differs according to the class to which one 
belongs, and has its severer and its lighter side ; always, however, remam- 
ing machineiy, and nothing more. The graver lelf of the Barbarian likes 
honours and consideration ; his more relaxed self, field-sports and pleasure. 
The graver self of one kind of Philistine likes business and money-makmg ; 
his more relaxed sri( comfort and tea-meetings. Of another kind of 
Philistine, the graver self likes trades' unions ; the rdaxed self, deputatlouB, 
or hearing Mr. Odger speaL The sterner srif of the Populace likes hawL 
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ing, hustling, and smashing; tho lighter self, beer. But in each elasg 
there are bom a certain number of natures Tvith a curiosity about their best 
self, witii a bent for seeing things as they are, for disentangling themselves 
from machinexy, for simply conceming themselves with reason and the 
will of God, and doing their best to make them prevail ; for the pursuit, 
in a word, of perfection. To certain manifestations of this love for per- 
fection mankind have accustomed themselves to give the name of genius ; 
implying, by this name, something original and heaven-bestowed in the 
passion. But the passion is to be found far beyond those manifestations 
of it to which the world usually gives the name of genius, and in which 
there is, for the most part, a talent of some kind or other, a special and 
striking faculty of execution, informed by the heaven-bestowed ardour, or 
genius. It is to be found in many manifestations besides these, and may 
bent be called, as we have called it, the love and pursuit of perfection, 
culture being the true nurse of the pursuing love, and sweetness and light 
tL(' tiue character of tho pjursued perfection. Natures with this bent 
emerge in all classes — among the Barbarians, among the Philistines, 
among the Populace. And this bent always tends, as 1 have said, to take 
them out of their class, and to m^e their distinguishing characteristio 
not their Barbarianism or their Philistinism, but their humanity. They 
have, in general, a bad time of it in their lives ; but they are sown more 
abundantly than one might think — ^they appear where and when one least 
expects it, they set up a fire which enfilades, so to speak, the class with 
which they are ranked ; and, in general, by the extrication of their best 
self as the self to dovelope, and by the simplicity of the ends fixed by them 
as paramount, they hinder tho unchecked predominance of that class-life 
wrhich is the ofGumation of our ordinary self, and seasonably disconcert 
mankind in their worship of machinery. 

Therefore, when we speak of ourselves as divided into Barbarians, 
Philistines, and Populace, we must be understood always to imply that 
within each of these classes there are a certain number of alienSf if wo 
may so call them — ^persons who are mainly led, not by their class spirit, 
but by a general humane spirit, by the love of human perfection ; and that 
this number is capable of being diminished or augmented* 1 m ea n, the 
number of those who will succeed in developing thig happy instinct will 
be greater or smaller, in proportion both to the force of the original 
instinct within them, and to tho hindrance or encouragement which it 
meets with from without* In almost aH who have it, it is mixed with 
some infrision of the spirit of an ordinary self, some quantity of dass- 
instinct, and even, as has been shown, of more than one class-instinet 
at the same time ; so that, in general, the extrication of the best self, the 
predominance of the tiumane instinct, will veiy much depend upon its 
meeting, or not, with what is fitted to help and elicit it. At a moment, 
therefore, when it is agreed that we want a source of authorily, and when 
it seems probable that tho right souroe is our best self, it becomes of vast 
importance to see whether or not the things around^ us axe, in general, 
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iudb M to belt) imd elicit our best self, and if they isre not, to soo vliy 
they ere hot, and the most promising way of mending them. 

Now, it is clear that the vety absence of any powerfhl authority 
amongst us, and the prevalent doctrine of the duty and hapJiinoSB of 
doing as one likes, ahd asserting our personal liberty, must tend to pro- 
TSnt the erection of any very strict standard of excellence, the belief in 
any very paramount au&Oiity of right reasoh, the recognition of our best 
self as anything very recon^te and hard to come at. It may he, as I 
have said, a proof of our honesty that we do nOt attempt to give to our 
ordinary self^ as we have it in action, predominant authority, and to impose 
its rule upon other people ; but it is evident, also, that it is not easy, with 
our style of proceeding, to get beyond the notion of an ordinary self at 
all, or to get the paramount anthority of a commanding best self, or right 
leasOki) recognized. The immortal Marimns Bcriblerus well says : — The 
taste of the bathos is implanted by nature itself in the soul of man ; till, 
perverted by custom or example, he is taught, or rather compelled, to 
relish the sublime.’' But with us everything seems directed do prevent 
any such perversion of ns by oUstom or example as might compbl us to 
relish the sublime ; by all means we are encouraged to keep our natural 
taste for the bathos unimpaired. I have formerly pointed out how iu 
literature the absence of any authoritative centre, like an Academv, tends 
to do this ; each section of the public has its own literary organ, and 
the mass of the pubho is without any suspicion that the value of those 
organs is relative to their being nearer a certain ideal centre of correct 
information, taste, and intelligenee, or fbrthor away from it. I have said 
that withm certain limits — ^Whieh any one who is likely to road this will 
have no ^Uffionlty in drawing for himself— my old adversary, the Sutm'day 
Bevim, may, on matters of literature and taste, be fully enough regarded, 
relatively t^ a great number of newspapers which treat these matters, as 
a kind df oigan of reason. But 1 remember ohee conversing with a eom- 
pany of Nonoonfezmist admirers of some leetuner who had let off a great 
fiie-teorfc, which the Saturday Retim said was all noise and false lights, 
and foaling my way as tmideriy as 1 could about the effect of this unfa- 
vnnrabla Judgment upon those with whom I was conversing : ** Oh,*' said 
olte H/ho was fhafr spokesnum, with the most tranquil tdr of conviction, 
^*IPlS tme the Saturdiay Review abuses the lectnto, but the Rrilish 
Sdnmdr ^ ate not ^Uite Sttre it was the BrUUh Bannuf, but it Was Sotee 
m sWi pai wte #f liial ste^) says that the Saturday Rniew is quite wrong.’* 
The spedtet kad evidently no notion that there was a scale of value fotr 
jadgnwttti on these topics, and that the judgments of the Sedurday Betdetd 
ranked hi||h on this scale, and these of the Btiti/k Banner low ; the teste 
of the bathos itephteted by nature in the literate jndgments of man had 
nevCTi In my friend^S ease, encottntored any let or hbdrance. 

diist the same In leKgfsn aa in Iftozatuic. We have teoat of ns little 
idea of a high shtedard to choose oifr guides by, of a gtoatiatid ptofotted 
spirit, which is an anlhoHty, wlfidc inforior spirits Sre none ; it is enough 
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to give importiliee io tiiitagB that thie dr thiit petsdn sayB flielii ieeiahnelr, 
and ha9 a large following of Bome strong kind when he Bays them, j^his 
hahit of oniB ifl very well shown id that able and ihterestihg work of 
Mr. Hcpworth Diion’s, which we were all reading last yeSr, Th^ Momon^, 
hy One of Themdm. Here, again» I am not quite Sure that my memory 
Borros me as to the ekaet title, bat 1 mean the Ifell-lmown book in Which 
Mr. Hepworih Dixon described the Mbhuons, and other similar religiodS 
bodies in America, with so much detail and such Warm sympathy. In 
this work it is enough for MT. Dixon that this or that doctrine has 
its Babbi who talks big to him, has a stauneh body of disoi^leS, and, 
above all, has plenty of rifles ; that thSre are any further stricter tests to 
be applied to a doctrine before it is prbnohneed impoHant never seems 
to occur to him. ** It is easy to say," he writes of the Mormons, ** that 
the se saints arc dupes and fanatics, to langh at Joe Smith and hts church, 
but V hat then? Tlte yieat fouSit Remain, Young and his people are at* 
Utah ; a church of 200,000 Souls ; an army of 20,000 rifles.” But if the 
followers of a doctrine are really dupes, or worse, and its piromnlgators arc 
really fanatics, or worse, it gims the doctrine no BCrionsness or authorify 
the more that there should be found 200,000 Sdnls — 200, ODD of the innu- 
merable multitude with a natural taste for the bathos — ^to hold it, and 
20,000 rifles to defend it. And again, of another religious organization in 
America : A fair and open field is not to be refosed when hosts so mighty 
throw down wager of battle on behalf of wbat they bold to be true, bowev^ 
strange their faith may seem.” A flur and Open field i^ not to be rofosed 
to any speaker ; but this solemn Way of heralding him is quite out of place 
unless he has, for the best reason and spirit of man, some siguiflesnee. 
“Well, but,” says Mr. Hepworth Diton, “a theory which has booh 
accepted by men like Judge Edmonds, Dr. HarS, Elder Frederick, and 
Profossor Bush f ” And Miu : “ Bueh am, in Mef, the bases of wbat 
Newman Weeks, Barah Hdrton, DeboTah Butler, And the associated 
brethren, proclaimed in Bolt’s Hall as the hew bovenUnt 1 ” tf he was 
Bummihg Up an account of the teaching of Plato or Bt. Paul, ttr. bepworth 
Dixon could not bo more earnestly reverential. But the question is, have 
personages like Judge Edmonds, and FeWmah Weeks, ahd EMetess Bolly, 
and Elderess Antoinette, and the reSt of Mr, fifopWorth Dixon's heroes 
and hermhes, anything of the Weight and signifleahuelior ftebecitreaSd^bnd 
spirit of hum that Plato ahd Bt. Paul have ? Evidentty th^, at present, 
have hot ; ahd a very small taste of them and Bieir doetrihes ought to 
have cOhvinoed MT. Hepworih Diilon iLat they never could hate. •* But,** 
says be, “ the maghetfo power Which Bhakerilim is eteroisihg Oh American 
ihoUghtiimtddofitteif oompriim,”andBO^^ KoW as ikr as real ttiOUj^t 
is eottceihed— teioughtwfdeii aflheta the best reasoh and spirit of man, 
ihe seieatlho thought of the WOHd, the only Brought which deserfUs speaking 
of in thli solettm way— AlhMtoa bks up bo Bm piUaent Bme been hardly 
than a prorinee of Inghhtd, and even now wodid hot beritelf bikUn 
tb be mom than abieoat of England ; ahdOf ttiis only bMl human Oumgbt, 
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Engliah thought itself is not just now, as we must all admit, one of the 
most significant factors. Neither, then, can American thought be ; and the 
magnetic power which Shakorism exercises on American thought is about 
as important, for the best reason and spirit of man, as the magnetic power 
which the Key. W. Oassel exercises on Birmingham Protestantism. And 
as we shall never get rid of our natural taste for the bathos in religion — 
never get accoss to a best self and right reason which may stand as a serious 
authority — ^by treating the Bev. W. Cassel as his own ^sciples treat him, 
seriously, and as if he was as much an authority as any one else, so we 
shall never get rid of it while our able and popular writers treat their Joe 
Smiths and Deborah Butlers, with their so many thousand souls and so 
many thousand rifles, in the like exaggerated and misleading manner, and 
BO do their best to confirm us in a bad mental habit to which wo are already 
too prone. 

If our habits make it hard for us to come at Ihe idea of a high best 
self, of a paramount authority, in litomture or religion, how much moro 
do they make this hard in the sphere with which we are at present specially 
concerning ourselves — ^the sphere of politics 1 In other countries, the 
governors, not depending so immediately on the favour of the governed. 
Lave eveiyihiug to urge them, if they know an^ihing of right reason 
(and it is at least supposed that governors should know more of this 
than the mass of the governed), to set it authoritatively before the 
community. But our whole scheme of government being represen- 
tative, every one of our governors has all possible temptation, instead 
of setting up before the governed who elect him, and on whose favour 
be depends, a high standard of right reason, to accommodate himself 
as much as possible to their natural taste for the bathos ; and even if he 
tries to go counter to it, to proceed in this with so much flattering and 
coaxing, that they shall not suspect their ignorance and prejudices to be any- 
thing very nnlilce rig^t reason, or their natural taste for the bathos to difier 
much from a relish for the sublime. Every one is thus in every possible 
way encovaged to trust in his own heart ; but ** he that trusisth in his 
own heart," says the Wise Man, ** is a fool ; " and at any rate this, which 
Bishop Wilson says, is undeniably true : ** The number of those who need to 
bo awakened is fiv greater than that of those who need comfort." But in 
our political lystem everybody is comforted. Our guides and governors who 
have to be elected by the influence of the Barbarians, and who depend on 
their flivour, sing the praises of the Barbarians, and say all the smooth things 
that can be said of them. With Mi*. Tennyson, they celebrate ** the great 
broad-shouldered genial Englishman," with his ** sense of duty," his 
** levexenoe for the laws," and his ** patient force,*' who saves us the 
** revolts, republics^ revolutions, most no graver than a schoolboy's boning 
out," which upset other and leas broad-shouldered nations. Our guides 
who are chosen by the Philistines and who have to look to their fovour, 
teU the Philistines how all the world knows that the great middle-class 
of this country supplies the mind, the will, and the power requisite for sl| 
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the great and good things that have to be done/' and congratulate them 
nn their V earnest good sense, which penetrates through sophisms, ignores 
common]^es, and gives to conventional iUosions their tnia value." Our 
guides who look to ^e favour of the Populace, tell them that ** theirs are 
the brightest powers of sympathy, and the readiest powers of action." 
Harsh things are said, too, no doubt, against all the great classes of the 
community ; but these things so evidently come from a hostile class, and 
are so manifestly dictated by the passions and prepossessions of a hostile 
class, and not by right reason, that they make no serious unpression on 
those at whom ^ey are launched, but slide easily off their minds. For 
instance, when the Heform League orators inveigh against our cruel and 
l^TonnicuI aristocracy, these invectives so evidently show the passions and 
point of view of the Populace, that they do not sink into Uie minds of 
those at whom they are addressed, or awaken any thou^^t or self-examina- 
tion in them. Again, when Sir Thomas Bateson describes the Philistines 
and the Populace as influenced with a kind of hideous passion for emascu- 
lating the aristocracy, that reproach so clearly comes from the wrath and 
excited imagination of the Barbarians, that it does not much set the Philis- 
tines and the Populace thinking. Or when Mr. Lowe calls the Popnlace 
drunken and venal, he so evidently calls them this in an agony of apprehen- 
sion for his Philistine or middle-class Parliament, which has done so many 
groat and heroic works, and is now threatened with mixture and debasement, 
that the Populace do not lay his words seriously to heart. Bo the voice which 
makes a permanent impression on each of our classes is the voice of its 
friends, and this is from the nature of things, as I have said, a comforting 
^ oice. The Barbarians remain in the belief that the great broad-shouldered 
gonial Englishman may be well satisfied with himself; the Philistines 
remain in the belief that the great middle-class of this country, with its 
earnest common-sense penetrating throu^ sophisms and ignoring common- 
places, may be well satisfied with itself : the Populace, that the working-man 
with his bright powers of sympathy and ready powers of action, may 
be satisfied with himself. What hope, at this rate, of extinguishing the 
taste of the bathos implanted by nature itself in the soul of man, or of 
inculcating the belief that excellence dwells among high and steep rocks, 
and can only be reached by those who sweat blood to reach her ? 

But it be said, perhaps, that candidates for political influence and 
leadership, who thus caress the self-love of those whose suffirages they 
desire, know quite well that they axe not saying the sheer truth as reason 
sees it, but that they are namg a sort of conventional language, or what 
we call dap-trap, which is essential to the working of representative 
institutions. And therefore, 1 suppose, we ought rather to say with 
Figaro : Qui eaUce qu'on trompe idf Now 1 admit that often, but not 
always, when our governors say smooth things to the self-love of the dass 
whose political support they want, they know vexy well that .they are 
overstepping, by a long stride, the bounds of truth and soberness, and 
while they talk they in a manner, no doubt, put their tongue in their 
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idiMlc. Not lOways ; becatide, when a Barboriail Appeals to bis otm class 
to milke bim their represeiitatiTo and give him political power, be, wbon 
bo pleases thoir self-lore by extolling b^ad-sbotddered genial Englishmen 
with iheit sense of duty, toTetenoe for the latrs, and patient force, pleases 
bis own Self-lore And extols himself, and is, therefore, himself ensnared 
by* his own smooth words. And so, too, when a Philistine wants to represent 
his brother Philistines, and extols the cameCt good sense which charac- 
terizes Manchester, and supplies the mind, the will, and the power, as the 
Daily Ne^i eloquently says, requisite for all the great and good things 
that hare to be done, he intoxicates and deludes himself as well 
ns his brother Philistines who hear him. But it is true that a 
Barbarian often wants the political support of the Philistines ; and ho 
unquestionably, when ho flatters the self-lore Of Philistinism, and extols, 
in the approred fashion, its energy, enterprise, and self-reliance, con- 
tinually Striking out new paths of fodustry and subduing the forces of 
nature, knows that he is talking clap-trap, and, so to say, puts his tongue 
in his cheek. On All matters where Nonconformity and its cdtchwords are 
concerned, this insincerity of Barbarians needing Nonconformist support, 
and, therefore, flattering the self-loro of Nonconformity and repeating its 
catchwords without the least real belief in them, is rery noticeable. When 
the Nonconformists, in a transport of blind zeal, threw out Sir James 
Grahaln's useful Education Glauses in 1848, one-half of their parliamentary 
representatires, nodoubt, who cried aloud against tramplingon the religious 
liberty of the Dissenters by taking the money of Dissenters to teach the 
tenets Of the Church of England,” put their tongue in their cheek while 
they BO eried out. And perhaps there is eren a sort of tnotion of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s tongue towards his cheek when he talks of the *' shriek of 
superstition,” and tells the working-class that theirs are the brightest 
powers of sympathy and the readiest pOiTers of action. But the point 
on whieh t would insist is, that this intoltintaiy tribute to truth and soberness 
oh the part of eertaih of our gOTemon and guides neyer reaches at all the 
mass of US goremod, to ssrve as a lesson to Us, to abate Ottr self-lore, and to 
awaken in ns a suSpidon that oUr foronritO pngudices may be, to a higher 
iwason. All nohlwnse. Whaterer by-play goes oh among the more intel- 
ligent of oUr leadArS, iTe do ndt see H ; and We are left tb bdiere that^ not 
dhiy in cmr own eyoi, but in the eyes of our representative And ruling 
man, thure is nothing mote admirable tbih oor ordinary self, tthaiterer 
oUr Offlihary Sdf ha^iens to be— Barbarian, Bfailistine, or Bopulaee. 

Urns Atmylhihg ih ohr political lift tebds to hide from us that there 
is anything iSiseir ffaftn ottr ordinaty selrhs, abd to prevent oor getting the 
notion a paramount rig^t reason. Bbjrslty itself, ih its idea the expression 
of the edleOttteligtioh,imflaS(diof constituted witness to its best mind, are 
tty to tom into a idttd of gftttii advertising van, to gite pubiftityand eredit 
to the Inventions, aoiihd Or tkasOtthfl) of the ordinaty self of todhidtuds. 1 
xeiheitiber, itliehl Wub ih IfdrthlWihany, harihg titie ¥ety strongty ONrtligit 
tb my m ftie nnftteT of Mhubls and their ittstithtiimt th Prttsaiai the 
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best eebools arb Orm^rtL^attonagb scbeols, Ss they olro called : schools which 
hate been estsblished and endowed (Shd new ones ore to this day being 
established and endowed) by the SOtereigil himself ont of his own teTenucs, 
to be under the direct control and management Of him or of those topre- 
Bcntittg him, and to serre as types of what sbhbols shotlld be. The 
Bovereign, as his position raises him above manjr prcjtidices and litUe- 
noBses, and as he can always have at his disposiil the best advice, 
has evident advantages over pHvate founders In well planning imd 
directing a school ; while hi the iiame time his great means and his great 
influence secure, to a well-planned sbhOol of his, credit and Authority. !this 
is what, in North Germany, the governors do, in the matter of education, 
for the governed ; and one may say that they thus give the governed a 
lesson, and draw ont in them the idea Of a right reason higher than the 
suggestions of an ordinary xhah’s ordinary s^. Bat in England how 
difibrent is the part which in this matter onr governors are acettstomed to 
play I The Licensed Yictuallers ot the Oommercial travellers propose to 
make a sohool for their children ; and I suppose, in the matter of schools, 
one may call the Licensed Yietnallers Or the Oommercial Travellers ordinaiy 
men, with the natural taste fbt the bathos ttnenred ; and a Sovereign with 
the advice of mon like Wilhelm von Hnmboldt or Bchleibhnabher may, in 
this matter, be a better judge, and nearer to right reason. And it wlfl be 
allowed, probably, that right reason Vrould suggest that, to have a sheet 
school of licensed victuallers’ children, or a sheet school of commercial 
travellers’ children, and to bring them all np, hot only at home hnt at 
school too, in a kind of odour of liconsod victttfilism or of bagmanism, is not 
a wise training to give to these children. And in Germany, 1 have said, 
' the abtion of the national guides or governors is to suggest and provide a 
better. But in England the action of the national gnidos or governors 
is for a royal prince or a great minisiet to go dbtrii to the opening of the 
licensed victuallers’ or of the commercial travellets’ school, to take the 
chaib^ to extol the energy and ftolf-reliahce of the licensed victuallers or 
the oommercial travellers, to bo oil of their Way of thinking, to predict fUll 
sUeoess to theit schools, and never so mUch as tb hint to them that they 
afe doing a very foolish thing, and that the right way to go to work with 
their children’s education is quite difiUrent. And it is thb saine in almost 
every deparimeht of afhdrs. While, on the Obhliiieiit, the idea prevails 
that it ie the busiimss of the ueade ahd represehtatiVes of the nation, by 
virtue of their superior mOins, power, and inflirtnation. to set an example 
and to provide snggestionB of right reason, ainOhg us iue idea is that 
busineis of the heads and representatireB of the nation is nothing of tbo 
kind, but to applaud the natuTid taste Ibr the bathos sbowing itself 
vigorottSi^ k any part of Gie ddhuhtniity, and to ehooUrage its worb . 

Now I do not sSy that ikh pOBtibal system of foreign countries has not 
incahvenieneei Which Uuijr ontw^h the ineonveUlences of oUr own poudeal 
4^m;iior itu I ke leilst pfoptMUg to get rid of oUToWn pOUHcal System 
to adopt 6ut bimund ecntfe Of autborify he!^ what, m this 
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disquisition, we have been led to seek, and right reason, or our best self, 
appearing alone to ofifor such a sound centre of authority, it is necessary 
to take note of the chief impedimenta which hinder, in this country, the 
extrication or recognition of this right reason as a paramount authority, 
with a view to afterwards trying in what way they can best be removed. 

This being borne in mind, 1 proceed to remark how not only do wo 
got no suggestions of right reason, and no rebukes of our ordinary self, 
from our governors, but a kind of philosophical theory is widely spread 
among us to the effect that there is no such thing at all as a best self and 
a right reason having claim to paramount authority, or, at any rate, no such 
thing ascertainable and capable of being made use of ; and that there is 
nothing but an infinite number of ideas and works of our ordinary solves, 
and suggestions of our natural taste for the bathos, pretty equal in value, 
which are doomed either to an irreconcileable confiict, or else to a perpetual 
give and take ; and that wisdom consists in choosing the give and take 
rather than the confiict, and in sticking to our choice with patience and 
good humour. And, on the other hand, we have another ^lOilQsophical 
theory rife among us, to the effect that without the labour of perverting 
ourselves by custom or example to relish right reason, but by continuing 
all of us to follow freely our natural taste for the bathos, we shall, by the 
mercy of Providence, and by a kind of natural tendency of things, come in 
time to relish and follow right reason. The groat promoters of those 
philosophical theories are our newspapers, which, no loss than our parlia- 
mentary representatives, may be said to act the part of guides and governors 
to us ; and these favourite doctrines of theirs I call — or should call if the 
doctrines were not preached by authoritios 1 so much respect — ^the first, a 
peculiarly British form of atheism, the second, a peculiarly British form of 
quietism. The first-named melancholy doctrine is preached in Tke Times 
with great clearness and beauty of style ; indeed, it is well known, from the 
example of the poet Lucretius and others, what great masters of style this 
sad doctrine has always counted among its promulgators. ** It is of no 
use," says The Times, ** for us to attempt to force upon our neighbours our 
several likings and dislikings. We must take things as they are. Every- 
body has his own little vision of religious or civil perfection. Under t^ 
evitot impossibility of satisfying everybody, we agree to take our stand 
on equal laws and on a ^stem as open and liberal as is possible. The 
result is that everybody has more liberty of action and oi speaking here 
than anywhere else in the Old World." We come again here upon 
Mr. Boebudr's celebrated definition of happiness, on which I have so often 
commented : ** 1 look around me and ask what is the state of England ? 
Is not every man able to say what he likes i I ask you whether the 
world over, or in past history, there is anything like it ? Nothing. I 
pray that our unrivalled hapiuness may last." This is the old story 
of our system of cheeks and every EnglisWan doiiig as he likes, whioh we 
have already seen to have been oonvooient enough, so long as there were 
only the Barbarians and the Philisrines to do what they liked, but to be 
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gotiiug inconyenient now that the Foptdaoo wants to do what it likes too. 
‘But for all that, 1 will not at once dismiss this famous doctrine, but will 
first' quote another passage from The 21me$, applying the doctrine to a 
matter of which wo have just been speaking — education. The difficulty 

here,” says The Timee, “ does not reside in any remoyable arrangemonis. 
It is inherent and natiyo in the actual and inveterate state of things in this 
country. All these powers and personages, all these conflicting influences 
and varieties of character, exist, and have long existed among us ; they are 
fighting it out, and will long continue to fight it out, without coming to 
that happy consummation when some one element of the British character 
is to destroy or to absorb all the rest.” There it is ; the various 
promptings of the natural taste for Uie bathos in this man and that 
amongst us are fighting it out ; and the day will never come (and, indeed, 
why should we wish it to come ?) when one man’s particular sort of taste 
for the bathos shall tyrannize over another man's ; nor when right reason 
(if that may be called an clement of the British character) shall absorb and 
rule them all. “ The whole system of this country, like the constitution 
wo boast to inherit, and are glad to uphold, is made up of established facts, 
prescriptive authorities, existing usages, powers that bo, persons in ppases- 
sion, and communities or classes that have won dominion for themselves, 
and will hold it against all comers.” Every force in the world, evidently, 
except the one reconciling force, right reason 1 Sir Thomas Bateson 
here, the Bev. W. Cassel on this side, Mr. Bradlaugh on that t pull devil, 
pull baker 1 presented with the mastery of style of our leading journal, 
the sad picture, as one gazes upon it, assumes the iron and inexorable 
solemnity of tragic destiny. 

After this, the milder doctrine of our other philosophical teacher, the 
PatVy News, has, at first, something very attractive and assuaging. The 
Daily Nem begins, indeed, in appearance, to weave the iron web of 
necessity round us like The Timee, ** The alternative is between a man’s 
doing what he likes and his doing what some one else, probably not one 
whit wiser than himself, likes.” This points to the tacit compact, mentioned 
in my last paper, between the Barbarians and the Philistines, and into 
which it is hoped that the Populace will one day enter ; the compact, 
BO creditable to English honesty, that no class, if it exercise power, having 
only the ideas and aims of its ordinary self to give effect to, shall 
treat its ordinaiy self too seriously, or attempt to impose it on 
others ; but d;iall let these ofthers— the Bev. W. Cassel, for instance, 
in his Papist-baiting, and Mr. Bradlaugh in his Hyde Park anarohy- 
mongering, have their fling. But then the Daily Nem suddenly lights 
up the gloom of necessitarianism with bri^t beams of hope. **No 
doubt,” it says, the common reason of society ought to check the aber- 
rations of inffividual eccentricity.” This common reason of society looks 
teiy like our best self or right reason, to which we want to give authority, 
by making the aetidn of the 8uue^ or nation in its colleotive <ffiaraeter, 
szpreB8i<m of it. But of this project of ours, the Daily Nem, with its 
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8^l9^e imikoB l^avpq. ** Make S^te thq o^rgiH^ pf tkp coipmon 

reasoD ? ” ft aaye. ** you may make it the organ of aomq^ing or pthqi, 
hut how pan yon he certain that reoaon will be the quality which will be 
embp^ied in it ? ” Yon cannot be certain of it, undoubtedly, if you neypr 
try to bring the thing about ; but the question is, the action of the 0tate 
being the action of the collective nation, and the action of the collective 
nation carrying naturally great publicity, weight, and force of example with 
it, whether we should not try to put into the actipn of the State as much 
as poseible of right reason, or our best self, which noay, in this manner, 
come back to us with new force au^ authority, may have visibility, form, 
and influence, and help to confirm ns, in the many moments when we are 
inclined to be our ordinary selves merely, in resisting ow natural taste of 
the bathos rather than in giving way to it ? 

But no 1 says our teacher : it is better there should be an infinite 
variety of experiments in hufhan action, because, as the explorers multiply, 
the true track is more likely to be discovered. The common reason of 
society can check the aberrations of individual eccentricity oqjy by acting 
on the individual reason ; and it will do so in the main sufficiently, if left 
to this natural operation.” This is what I coll the specially British 
form of quietism, or a devout, but excessive, reliance on an over-ruling 
Providence. Providence, as tbe moralists are careful to tell us, generally 
uorks m human affairs by human means ; so when wo want to make right 
reason act on individual reason, our best self on oui* ordinary self, we seek 
to give it more power of doing so by giving it public recognition and 
authority, and embodying it, so far as we can, in tbe State, ft seems too 
much to ask of Providence, that while on our part, leave opr con- 
genital taste for the bathos to its natural operation and its infinite vaiiety 
of experiments, Providence should mysteriously guide it into the true 
track, and csompel it to rplish the sublime. At any rate, great men and 
gi^at institutions have hitherto seemed necessary for producing any con- 
siderable effect of this kind. No doubt vro have an infinite variety of 
experiments, aud an over-multiplying multitude of explorere; even in 
this short pq>er 1 have enumerated many : the British gamier, Judge 
Bdmonds, Newman Weeks, Deborah Butler, Elderess Polly, prother 
Noyes, the |tev. W. Gassel, tbe licensed VictuaUerCi the Opnunercial 
XroFoUers, and Z know not how xnany more ; and tbe numbers of this 
noble army are^swePing every day. But wbot a d^pth pf quietism, or 
ratheri whai-an pyer-bpld call on the direct interposition qf Providence, to 
believe that ftese interesting explorers will discover the true track, or at 
any mte, ** will (pq in tbe mam sufficiently” (whatever that may msen) 
if left to tbair natural UPfmtion ; that isi going on as tbey are | 
PhiloBo^iers say, indeed, tbatws leam virtue by perfoiming acta pf virtue ; 
but to say that we 1^ by perfarmiug any acts tp wbhib (mr 
natural taetefi)' tba balboa aafries ns, tbattba^ev. W- Cassal pomei at bis 
beat setfby Pap^bfut^orlileWinaB Weeka and Peborab at ri#t 
reason by feUowing their noses, tide certoinly does appear pvec-aswmf i 
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I|i is tms \slfa,i we is tp mke right ressoQ got on iudividnai 
reason, the reason of i^dividugls ; all <m searph for authority has that for 
ita en4 and aim. The Boily Ifews says, 1 phserfe* that all my argument 
for authority hgs g acm-mteUpotiml root ; ** and 8rom what'l know of my 
own mind and its iza^rtness, I think this so prohable* that I should he 
inclined c<^ily to adpiit it» if it were pot thi^, in the first place, nothing of 
this kind, perhaps, should be admitted without examination ; and in tho 
second, a way pf accounting for (hif charge being made in this particular 
instance without full groupdai appow to present itself. What seems to 
mo to account here, perhaps, for the chaige, is the want of flexibility of our 
race, pn which I have so often remarked. 1 mean, it being admittodihat the 
couformity of the individual rooBon of the W. Oassel or Mr^ Bradlaugh 
with right reason is our true olgect, and not tiie mere restraining them, by 
the strong aim of the State, from Papist-baiting or railing-breaking — ^admit- 
ting this, we have sq Uttlp flexibility that we cannot readily perceive that 
tbi State’s restraining them h^om these indulgences may yet fix clearly in 
llicir minds that, to the collective nation, these indulgences appear irrational 
Olid unallowable, may moke them pause and reflect, and may contribute 
to bringing, with time, their individual reason into harmony with right 
reason. But in no country, owing to the want of intellectual flexibility 
above mentioned, is the leaning which is onr natural ope, and, therefore, 
needs no recommending to us, so sedulously recommended, and thp 
leaning which is not our natural one, and, therefore, does not need dis- 
piaising to us, so sodulqusly dispraised, as in ours. To rely on the 
individual being, with us, the natural leaning, we will hear of nothing but 
tho good of relying on the individual ; to act through the collective nation 
on the individual being not our natural leaning, we will hear nothing in 
recommendation of it. But the wise know that we often need to hear 
most of that to which we fire least inclined, and even to learn to employ, 
in cortaiu circumstances, that which is capable, if empbyed amiss, of 
being a danger to us. 

^ Eli^wbere this is far better understood than here. In the last 
number of the Westminster Besiew, an able writer, but with precisely our 
natipnal want of flexibility of which I have been speaking, has unearthed, 
1 see, fer our present needs, an translation, published some 

years ago, of Wilhelm vqn Humboldt’s book, Tke Sphere md Dutiee 
of Qovemmenp, Humboldt's object in this book is to show that the 
operation of Government ought to he severely limited to what directly 
and immediately relates to the seeurity of person and property. 
Wilhehn von Humboldt* one of the most beautiful and perfect souls that 
have ever existed, usi^ tp sap timt one’s business in lifs was, first, to 
perfect oneself by all means in one’s power, and, secondly, to tiy and 
create in the world around one an aristooracy, the most numerous that 
ope possibly could, pf talents and oharaotere. He saw, of eourse, tiiat, 
in the end, eveiything comes to this, that the individual must ael 
for himself, and must be perfect iu himself; and he lived in a 
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conntiy, Ghermany, where people were disposed to act too little £or 
themBelveB, and to rely too much on the Goyenmient. Bat even 
thus, such was his flexibility, so little was he in bondage to a mors, 
abstract maxim, that ho saw yeiy well that for his purpose itself Of 
enabling the individual to stand perfect on his own foundations, and to do 
without the State, the action of the State would for long, long years 
be necessary ; and soon after he wrote his book on The Sphere and Duties 
of Govemmmty Wilhelm von Humboldt became Minister of Education in 
Prussia, and from his ministry all the great reforms which give the control 
of Prussian education to the State — ^the transference of the management 
of public schools from their old boards of trustees to the State, the obli- 
gatory State-examination for schools, the obligatory State-examination for 
schoolmasters^ and the foundation of the great State University of Berlin — 
take their origin. This his Eng^sh reviewer says not a word of ; perhaps 
he did not know it, it is possible he would not have understood it if he had 
known it. But writing for a people whose dangers lie, as we have seen, 
on the side of their unchecked and unguided individual srtion, \^hoBC 
dangers none of them lie on the side of an over-reliance on the State, he 
quotes just so much of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s example as can flatter 
^em in their propensities, and do them no good ; and just what might 
make them think, and bo of use to them, he leaves on one side. Tliis 
precisely recalls the manner, it will be observed, in which we have seen 
that our royal and noble personages proceed with the Licensed Yictuallers. 

In France the action of theBtate on individuals is yet more pro- 
ponderant than in Germany ; and the need which friends of human 
perfection feel to enable t^ individual to stand perfect on his own 
foundations is all the stronger. But what says one of the keenest of these 
friends, Monsieur Honan, on State action, and even State action in that 
very sphere where in France it is most excessive, the sphere of education ? 
Here are his words : — A liberal believed in liberty, and liberty signifies 
the non-intervention of the State. BvJt such an ideal is still a long way off 
from vs, and the very means to remove it to an indefinite distance would he 
precisely the State* s wUhdrawing its action too soon" And this, he adds, 
is even truer of education than of any other department of public affiurs. 

We see, then, how indispensable to that human perf^tion which wo 
teek is, in the opinion of good judges, some such public recognition 
and establishment of our best seli^ or lig^t reasen, as culture leads us to 
tiy and embody in the State. We see, too, the many inconveniences 
which come from its non-recognition, and the ohnost fanatical zeal which 
opposes itself to its recognition. These inconveniences and that zeal the 
lover of perfeotidb must 'make himself thoroughly acquainted with, in 
Older to see how they may be most fitly dealt with ; and as we have not 
yet exhausted the rich TariefBes of their development^ or the lessons they 
have to teach us, we must return to the . sulirjeot once more befere 
conohidiQg* 
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CHAPTER XXEV. 

Mb. OutbiliiNb Yxbit. 



F yon knew the work I hnd to (nd 
yon/' Mid Mr. CntbOlt enteii^ the 
room and^ throwing his IM 
lesdy on a table. had the 
whole poliee at work to look yoO 
np, and only snoeeeded at last hy 
the halMnnt that yon were a great 
political offender, and Lord Palmer- 
ston woald nerer Ibtguns the antho- 
xitjp if they conceal^ yon.” 

declare,” said Angostss, 
gnerdy, am mnoh flattered by 
all the tronble yon have taken tp 
blacken my diaraeter.” 

Character I bless yenr heartv 
so long as yon ain’t a Frenchmaif^ 
these peoj^e don’t care idwnt yo# 
character. An conspiiaio* 

is the meet hanhless ef afl ereatom 
Had yon been a Pole or an itsBan, 


Hl ^’ d Im known ereiy act rf 


iWMAlQiiiiilpsrlHfeA 


; hm to leave this, now f '* said EUsDi wifli 



on yen} 

tOL.WflLdMie.fllL 


l^ikeit ptflWflkm sflsM xogwii fist 
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podrats ; and I’ll go and aay that yon’re not the man I anapeoted 
at aU.*’ 

** Pray take no farther trouble on our bebalf, air,” aaid Bramleic^, 
atiflSy and hanghtily. 

« Which being interpreted means,— make yoor Tiait aa abort as may 
be, and go your way, Tom Gatbill — don’t it ? ” ^ 

« I am not prepared to say, sir, that I have yet gaessed the object of 
your coming.” 

« If yoia go to that, 1 snspect I’ll be as much puziled as yourself. I 
came to see you because 1 heard you were in my nei^bourhood. 1 don’t 
think I had any other Tczy pressing reason. 1 had to decamp from 
Enc^d somewl^t hurriedly, and I came over here to be, as they call it, 

< out of the way,' till this storm blows over.” 

What storm ? Tve heard nothing of a storm.” 

“ You’ve not heard that the Lisoonnor scheme has blown up ? — ^the 
great Oulduff Mming Company has exploded, and blown all the share- 
holders s^-high ? ” 

** Not a word of it.” 

** Wliy, there’s more writs after the promoters this morning than ever 
there was scrip for pai^-up capital. We’re all m for it— «very man 
of us.”, 

** Was it a mere bubble then— a fraud ? ” 

** 1 don’t know what you call a bubble, or what you mean by a fraud. 
We had all that cQnslitntes a company : we had a scheme and we had a 
loil. If an over-greedy public wants grandear and gain berides, it must 
be disappointed ; as I told the general mecHpgt * You don’t expect profit 
as well as the peerage, do you ? ’ ” 

You yoursrif told me there was coal.^ 

•• So there was. 1 am ready to it liilL Isn^ thri2'|MDe7r 

Bramleigh? ” said he, taking a handfi&of ^ver from his pocWl wlpod 
coin of the realm, with her IIi^eBly’sidiaiigB ? Bat if i£ 

there was much more where ft same friarbv^-^y, the witamsih^^ 
newspapers say, hesitate and show coufturion.” , 

"Ton meia iben, in ahoit, ae«i4pMi|^«»l <oon{^^ft Ait n 
pretat fixr a company ? ” i. * 

<<ril teU you what 1 mean,” saift1<MH **l bdM from 

London rather than be stock in • iBd iMdgsMd Iifn «n» 

n t in niaii ig bonuter, vtd Fm not go9#td^U|l|li| n^idf to tho riHM lort 
otttstaiUm lian from yon." [ * / 

"I ■■m o jon, pr, iho mattw UM no intomt for me, beyond tbe 
opywt mi iy ftafa^yonofwenlpaticn.*' 

"For Ute ewnl y ntoy p«»t, I oaa tiko it eaiy," raid CntbiO, nidi f • 
dqrbm^ " XwiAl bad nothbig bMTHT on my boRttilum dm knl of 
my coni M onee ; but Fm boon eigoiag mj name to deed*, mid mWng 
TomOnfbiUmiwiMafgtHieoa, in* aort of indiwftiimato my, Umt b 
tbaaenorbonnl biCmaOoagiidaiiamiaBaakn^lqrdin’lat r'**illTrt 
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1 most Bay, your disUngaulied xalafciTa Cnldnff doean't out 

K^p weU.’/ 

• '<« 1 iluiik, Mr. Oatbill» if you have any ocn^laiat to mako of Lord 
Gulduff, you might haye <dios6n a more fitting auditor than his brother- 
in-law.” 

1 thought the world had outgrown the eant ctf eonneotion. 1 thouj^t 
that we had got to be so widely-minded that you might talk to a man 
about his sister as freely as if she were the Queen of Sheba.** 

** Pray do me the favour to believe me still a bigot, sir.” 

** How far is Lord Gulduff involved in the mishap you speak of, 
Mr. Gutbill ? ” said Nelly, with a eourteousness of tone she hoped mi^t 
restore their guest to a better humour. 

« I think he’ll net some five-and-twenty thousand out of the transao- 
tion ; and from what 1 know of the distinguished viscount, he’ll not lie 
awake at night fretting over the misfortunes of Tom Gutbill and fellows.” 

Will this — this misadventure,” stammetred out Augustus, prevent 
your return to England ? ” 

Only for a season. A man lies by for these things, juht as he does 
for a thunderstorm ; a little patience and the sun shines out, and he vralka 
about freely as ever. If it were not, besides, for this sort of thing, we Qhy 
men would never have a day’s recreation in life ; nothing but work, work, 
from morning till night. How many of us would see Switzerland, I ask 
you, if we didn’t smash ? The Insolvent Court is the way to the Ehine, 
Bramleigh, take my word for it, though it ain’t set down in John Murray.” 

”If a light heart could help to a light conscience, 1 must say, 
Mr. Gutbill, you would appear to possess that enviable lot.” 

” There’s such a thing as a very small conBoience,” said Gutbill, dosing 
one eye, and looking intensely rc^uish. A conscience so unobtrusive 
that one can treat it like a poor relation, and put it anywhere.” 

«Oh, Mr. Gutbill, you shock me,” said Ellen, trying to look re- 
proachful and grave. 

** I'm Sony for it. Miss Bxamlei|^,” said he, with mock sorrow in his 


** Had not our friend L’Esttange an interest in this unfortunate specu- 
lation ? ” asked Bnmlei(^. 

** A trifle ; a mere trifle. Two thousand I think it was. Two, or iwo- 
five-hnndred. I forget exactly vdiich.” 

And is tins entirely lost ?” 

” Well, pretty much the same ; they talk of sevenpenee dividend, but 
1 suspect they're over-sanguine. I'd say five was nescer the mark.” 

” Do they know the extent of their mkfortane ? ” aeked Ellen, esgsri^y. 

’’If they read Th$ Umims ihey’ia sore to see it. The money article is 
•*^y c a ndi d , and nevnr’ attegipts J«y delicate co nc ea hae n t , lOte tile 
reports |pliceptob]V!t.i The feet is, Miss Bramlstgh, the finsadal 
people elyagkilnd lilmCImae^ <griddtn»iepafenay*timtdiq^ 
tbe whale ocwpiaiyl ’* 
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** I’m SO Sony for the L’Estranges," said EUen, feelingly. 

(« And why not Bony for Tom Gntbill, miss ? Why have no oompas- 
(don for that gifted oreatnre, and generons mortali whose worst fault was 
that he believed in a lord ? " 

« Mr. Gutbill is so sure to sympaihize with himself and his own griefo 
that he has no need of me ; and then he looks so like one that would have 
leonperative powers." 

** There you’ve hit it," cried he, enthusiastioidly* ** That's it I that’s 
what makes Tom Gutbill the man he is— fleotes non frangis. 1 hope 
1 have it ri^t ; but 1 mean you zusy smooth him down but you can’t 
him ; and it’s to teU the noble viscount as much I’m now on my 
way to Borne. I'U say to the distmgnished peer, * I’m only a pawn on the 
diess-board ; but look to it, my lord, or I’ll give check to the king I ’ Won't 
he understand me ? ay, in a second too ! " 

I trust something can be done for poor I’Estrange," said Augustus. 
** It was his sister’s fortune ; and the whole of it, too." 

** Leave that to me, then. I’ll make better terms for him than he’ll 
get by the assignee under the court. Bless your heart, Brandbigh, if it 
wasn’t for a little < extramural equify,’ as one mi^^t call it, it would go very 
hard with the widow and the orphan in this world ; but we, coarse- 
mmded follows, as I’ve no doubt you’d call us, we do kinder things m our 
own way than GommissionerB under the Act" 

** Gan yon recover the money for them ? ’’ asked Augustus, earnestly ; 
ean you do that ? " 

Not legally — ^not a chance of it ; but I think I’ll make a noble lord 
of our acquaintance disgorge something handsome. I don’t mean to press 
any claim of my own. If he bdiaves politely, and adu me to dine, and 
treats me like a gentleman. I’ll not be over hard with him. I like the 
— not the conveniences — that’s not the word, but the—’’ 

« « Gonvenanoes,’ perhaps," interposed Ellen. 

** That’s it, — the convenances. I like the attentions that seem to say, 
• T. G. isn’t to be kept in a tuimd or a cutting ; but is good company at 
table, with long-nedmd bottles beside him. T. G. con be talked to about 
the world : about pale dieny, and pretfy women, and the delicts of 
Homburg, and. the odds on the Derby ; he’s as much at home at Belgravia 
as on an embankment." 

<< I suspect there will be fow to dispute that," said Augustus, solemnly. 

** Not when they knows it, Bramlei^ ; < not when they knows it, ’ as the 
oahbies say. The thing is to make them know it, to make them foel it. 
There’s a ioii|^-and-xeady way of patting all men like myself who take 
liberties with the letter H, down as snobs; but you see, there’s snobs and 
snobs. There’s snobs that am on^ snobs ;th«re’s snobs that have nothing 
distiifotive aboot them fcnt their sndbbeiy, and there’s snobs so weU up in 
life, so dizewd, sneh downr^ keen menof the world, tiiat their snobbery 
is obIj an aoeUUnt, liki a qphufo from a passing ’bus, and, in foot, their 
soobl^ puts a sort of aoeent en. their aeutenessiji^like atiade^madci 
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and tells you it was town-made ; — ^no bad thing, Bramleie^, when that town 
eaHs itself'Londoki I '* 

' Jf Angostos Tonehsa&d little approval of this speedi, Ellen smiled 
an apparent eoncnirenoe, while in realify it was the man’s pretension and 
assuranoe that amnsed her. 

You ain’t as jolly as yon used to be ; how is that ? ” said CntbiU, 
shaldng Bramleigh joe^y by the arm. ** 1 snspeot yon are disposed, like 
Jeremiah, to a mdanchol^ line of life f ” 

was not aware, sir, that my spirits conld be matter of remark,” said 
Angustns, hanghtily. 

And why not ? Yon’re no highness, royal or serene, that one i» 
obliged to accept any hnmonr yon may be bn, as the ri(^t thing. Yon are 
one of ua, I take it.” 

** A Texy prond distinction,” said he, gravely. 

“ Well, if it’s nothing to crow, it’s nothing to cry for I If the world 
had nothing but top-sawyers, Bramleigh, there would be precious little 
work done. Is that clock of yours, yonder, xif^t— is it so late as that ? ” 

' 1 believe so,” said Augnstns, looking at his watch. ** I want 

exactly ten minutes to four.” 

«And the train starts at four precisely. That’s so like me. I’vd 
lost my train, all for the sake of paying a visit to people who wished me 
at the North Pole for my politeness.” 

« Oh, Mr. Ontbill,” said Ellen, deprecatingly. 

hope, Mr. Gutbill, we are folly sensible of the courtesy that 
suggested your call.” 

« And Pm folly sensible that you and Miss Ellen have been on thorns 
for the last half-hour, each muttering to himself, * What will he say next ? ’ 
or, worse than that, • When will he go ? ’ ” 

protest, sir, you are alike unjust to yourself and to us.*' We 
are so thorou^y satisfied that you never intended to hurt os, that 
if incidentally touched, we take' it as a mere accident.” 

** That is quite the case, Mr. Ontbill,” broke in Nelly ; •• and we know 
besides, that, if you had anything harsh or severe to say to us, it is not 
likely you’d take such a time as this to say it.” 

Yoa do me prond, ma'am,” said CntbiU, who was not* perfectly sore 
whether he was complimented or reprimanded. 

« Do, please, Augustus ; I b^ of you do,” whispered NeUy in bsr 
brother’s ear. 

•• You’vealready missed your train fixr us, Mr. GutbiU,” said Augustus; 
*' wiU you add epother sacrifice and come and eat a very humble dinner 
^rith ns at siz o’clock ? ” 

^ WUl i ? I rayther think I will,” cried he, joyfeUy. “ Now that the 

is over, 1 may $M wW teU you I’ve been angling £ar that in^tatioB 
for the last half-hour, saying every minute to mysri^ ' Now it’s odmiag,' 
osTf *No, it ain't' you were on the brink of it, Biamlei^, and you 
drifted away again, a^ at last I began to tlunk I'd be dthran to my londy 
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entiiet at flM * Leopold's Anns.’ Yon ssid six ; so m just fimsli a ooople 
of letters for the post, and be hero sharp. Good-by. Idany t h a n ks tor 
the mTite, though it was pretty long a-coming.” And mth this he waved 
an adien and departed. 


iSL2L& V X. 

Ak ETsanNO with Outbill. 

When Nelly retired after dinner on that day, leaving Mr. Gutbill to the 
eiyoyineat of his wine — an indnlgence she well knew he would not 
willingly forego— that worthy individnal drew one chair to his side to 
support his arm, and resting his legs on another, exclaimed, ** Now, this 
is what 1 call cosy. There’s a pleasant light, a nice bit of view out of that 
window, and as good a bottle of St. Jnlien as a man may desire.” 

I wish 1 could ofier yon something better,” began Augustus, but 
Culhill stepped him at once, saying, — ^ 

« Taking the time of the year into account, there’s nothing better ! 
It's not the season for a Burgundy or oven a full-bodied claret. Shall 
I tell you, Bramlei^, that you gave me a better dinner to-day than I got 
at your great house, the Bishop's Folly.” 

** We were very vain of our cook, notwithstanding, in those days,” 
said Augustus, smiling. 

** Bo you might. I suppose he was as good as money could buy — and 
you had plenty of money. But your dinners were grand, cumbrous, 
never-ending feeds, that with all the caze a man might bestow on the 
bill^'-fsre, he was sure to eat too much of venison cuny after he had 
taken mutton twice, and pheasant followuig aflav &t chickens. I always 
thon^^t your big dinners were upside down ; if one could have had the 
tail-end first they'd have been excellent. Somehow, I fimey it was only 
your brother Temple took an interest in these things at your house. 
Where is he now ? ” 

** He’s at Borne with my brother-m-law.” 

** That’s exactly the company he ought to keep. A lord purifies the 
air fbr him, and 1 don’t think his constitution could stand without one.” 

<« My brother has seen a good deal of the world ; and, I think, under- 
stands it tolerably weQ,” said Bramki^, meaning so much of rebuke to 
the other’s impertinence as he could force himself to bestow on a guest. 

Me knows as modi about life as a dog knows about decimals. He 
knows the ead’S Ife of Ibtoh and carry ; bow to bow bmoself into a room 
and out • when to smile, and when to sniggm ; hoW to look profinmd 
admiration when a gnat man talks, and a mild despair when he is silent ; 
bat Alt ain't lifis, BMsiei^> any more than these strawberries are 
l^spae fbom FonteineUemkl ” 

«<Yim nmniyAMifiiy fittgetf Ifr^ OtttbiS, that a man’s brotker is not 
esMytbepiihlis.” ' 



I do. I only had odo brother, and a greater blaekgoaxd 
nerer existed; and 2%e7?mef took care to remind me of the fiMterery year 
till lie was traaeported ; bnt no one eTer saw me lose temper about It."^ 

« I can admire if 1 cannot envy your philosophy.” 

IVb not philosophy at all ; it's jnst common sense, learned in the 
only school for that commodity in Europe— the Gity of London. We 
don't Latin Tcrses as well as yon at Eton or Bof^y, but we begin 
life somewhat 'enter than yon, notwithstanding. If we specnlate on events 
it 18 not like theoretical politicians, bnt like practical people, who know 
that Cabinet Conncils decide the fnnds, and the fnnds make fortunes. 
You and the men like yon advocated a free Greece and a united Italy for 
the sake of fine traditions. We don't care a msb about Homer or Dante, 
but we wanted to sell pig-iron and printed calicos. Do yon* see the 
difference now ? ” 

** If I do, it's with no shame for the part yon assign ns.” 

« That’s as it may be. There may be up there amongst the stars a 
planet where your ideas would be the right thing. Maybe Doctor 
Oumming knows of such a place. I can only say Tom Cutbill doesn't, 
nor don't want to.” 

For a while neither spoke a word ; the conversation had a half 
irritable tone, and it was not easy to say how it was to be turned into a 
pleasanter channel. 

** Any news of Jack ? ” asked Cutbill suddenly. 

« Nothing since he sailed.” 

Another and a longer pause ensued, and it was evident neither knew 
how to break the silence. 

« These ain't bad cigars,” said Cutbill, knocking the ash off his cheroot 
with his finger. ** You get them here ? ” 

“ Yes ; they are very cheap.” 

• •* Thirty, or thirty-five centimes ? ” 

“Ten!” 

** Well, it ain't dear I Ten centimes is a penny, — a trifle less than a 
penny. And now, Bromleij^, will you think it a great liberty of me, if I 
ask you a question, — a sort of perscmal question ? ” 

<*That will pretty much depend upon the question, Mr. Cutbill. 
There are matters, I must confess, I would rather not be questioned on.” 

** Well, I suppose I must just take my chance of that I If you are 
disposed to bristle up, and play porcupine because I want to approach 
you, it can't be help^, — better men thkn Tom Cutbill have ^d for 
iod^ into a wasp's nest. It's no idle curiosity prompts my inquiry, 
though I won’t deny there is a spice of curiosity urging me on at this 
numiint. AmIfreetogp<m,eh?” 

1 must leave you to your own discretion, sir.” 

•'T3ie devil a worse guide ever you'd leave me 'to. It is about as 

humUe % member of the CuibiUCemi^ as Tm aOfaaiiited with. So that 
ttithoatanyiebraucetomy discretion at all, here's what 1 want. Iwaat 
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to know how it is that you've left a princely house, with plenty of senrants 
and all the luznzies of life, to come and live in a shabby corner of an 
obscure town and smoke penny cigars ? There’s the riddle I want you 
to solve for me." 

For some seconds Bramleigh's confusion and displeasure seemed to 
master him completely, making all reply impossible; but at last he 
regained a degree of calm, and with a voice slightly agitated, said : ** 1 
am sorry to baulk your very natural curiosity, Mr. Gutbill, but the matter 
on whi<^ you seek to be informed is one strictly personal and privates" 

« That’s exactly why I'm pushing for the explanation," resumed the 
other, with the coolest imaginable manner. If it was a public event I’d 
have no need to ask to be enlightened." 

Bramleigh winced under this rejoinder, and a slight contortion of the 
iace showed what his self-control was costing him. 

Gutbill, however, went on : ** When they told me, at the Oresham, 
that there was a man setting up a claim to your property, and that you 
declared you'd not live in the house, nor draw a shilling from the estate, 
till you were well assured it was your own beyond dispute, gnswer 
wfls, ^No son of old Montagu Bramleigh ever said that. Whatever 
yon may say of that family, they’re no fools.’ " 

** ^d is it with fools you would class the man who reasoned in this 
fadiion ? " said Augustus, who tried to smile and seem indifferent as 
he spoke. 

** first of all, it's not reasoning at all ; the man who began to doubt 
whether he had a valid right to what he possessed might doubt whether he 
had a right to his own nan^, — ^whether his wife was his own, and what 
not. Don’t you see where all this would lead to ^ If I have to report 
whether a new line is safe and fit to be opened fer public traffic, I don’t 
sink shafts down to see if some hundred fethoms below there might be an 
extinct volcano, or a stratum of unsound pudding-stone. 1 only want to 
know that the rails will cany so many tons of merchandise. Do you Ae 
my point ?— do you take me, Bramlei^ ? " 

Mr. OutbiU," said Augustus slowly, on matters such as these you 
have just alluded to, there is no man's opinion I should prefer to yours, 
but there axe other questions on which I would rather rdy upon my own 
judgment May I beg, therefore, that we should tom to some other topic." 

** It's true then,— the report was well fbunded ? " cried OutbiU, staring 
in wide astoniahment at the other’s fece. 

**And if it were, sir," replied Bramleic^ hau^tily, '*what then?*' 
** What then ? Simply that you'd be the— no matter what. 
father was very angiy with me one ni^t, because I said something of the 
same kind to him." And as he qpoke he pushed his" c^ass impatiently firom 
him, and looked ineflhhiy annoyed and disgusted. 

** WiU you not take more wine, Mr* OutbiU ? " said Augustas, blandly, 
and without the feintest sign of irritatm 

** Kb, not a drop. Fm sorry Tte taken so muA. , I began by flUhtg 
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my glase whenoyer I saw the decanter near me, — thinking, like a eon- 
bonded fool as I was, we were in for aqniet oonfideatial talk, and knowing 
th^t I was just the sort of fellow a man of yonr own stamp needs and 
requires ; a fellow who does nothing from the olauns of a class— do yon 
understand ? — ^nothing because he mixes with a eertain set and dines at a 
certain club ; but acts independent of all extraneous pressure, — a bit of 
masomy, Bramleigh, that wants no buttress. Gan you fallow me, ^ 

** 1 l^lieve 1 can appreciate the strength of such a oharaoter as you 
describe.'* 

No, you can't, not a bit of it. Some fli^^fy fool that would tell yon 
what a fine creature you were, how great-hearted — that's the cant, great- 
hearted ! — ^woufd haye far more of your esteem and admiration than Tom 
Cutbill, with his keen knowledge of life and his thorough insist into men 
and manners." 

« Ton are uiyust to each of us," said Bramleigh, quietly. 

“ Well, let us haye done with it. I'll go and ask Miss Ellen for a cup of 
tea, and then I'll take my leaye. I'm sure I wish I'd neyer haye come hm. 
It's enough to proyoke a better temper than mine. And now let me just ask 
yon, out of mere curiosity, — for of course I mustn't presume to feel more,— • 
but just out of curiosity let me ask you, do you know an art or an indnstEy, 
a trade or a calling, that would bring you in fifty pounds a year ? Bo you 
see your way to earning the rent of a lodging eyen as modest as this ? " 
That is exactly one of the points on which your adyice would be 
yery yaluable to me, Mr. Cutbill." 

** Nothing of the kind. I could no more tell a man of your stamp 
how to gain his liyelihood than I could make a tunnel with a corkscrew. 
I know your theory well enough. I'ye heard it announced a thousand 
times and more. Eyery fellow with a silk lining to his coat and a taste 
for fancy jewellery imagines he has only to go to Australia to make a 
fortune ; that when he has done with Bond Street he can take to the 
bui^. Isn't that it, Bramleigh— eh ? You &ney you're up to roughing 
It and hard work because you haye walked four hours throuf^ the stubble 
aft^ the partridges, or sat a * sharp thing ’ across country in a red coat 1 
Heayen help you 1 It isn't with fiye courses and finger-classes a man 
finishes his day at Waira-Wam." 

** I assure you, Mr. Cutbill, as regards my own ease, I neither take a 
high estimate of my own capacity nor a low one of the difficulty of earning 
a liying." 

Humility neyer paid a butcfiier’s bill, any more than conceit 1 " 
retorted the inexorable Cutbill, who seemed bent on opposing eyerythu^. 
**Haye you thoo^t of nothing you could do ? fiar, if yon're utterly in- 
capable, there's nothing fbr you but the public service." 

" Perhaps that is the career would best suit me," said Bramleic^, 
smiling ; and I have already written to bespeak the kind infiuence of an 
oM friend of my litl|er*s on my behalf." 
mo is he?" 
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Sir FVanoiB Deif^ton.” 

** The groaieet hunbng in the Ch>yermneni ! He trades on being the 
osost popular man of his day, beoanse he noyer refosed anything to any- 
body — so £sr as a promise went ; bnt it*s well known that he neyer gaye 
anytiimg out of his own conneotions. Don’t depend on Sir Francis, 
Bnunleigh, whaieyer yon do.” 

** That is Sony comfort yon giye me.” 

<« Don’t yon Imow any women 9 ” 

« Women — ^women 9 I know seyeral.” 

«< I mean women of fbdiion. Those meddlesome women that are 
always dabbling in politics and the Stock Exchange, — yeiy deep where yon 
think they know nothing, and perfectly ignorant abont what they pretend 
to know l^st. They’ye two-thirds of the patronage of eyeiy Goyermnent 
in England. Yon may langh ; bnt it’s true.” 

“ Gome, Mr. Gntbill, if yon’U not take more wine we’ll join my sister,” 
said Bramlei^, with a faint smile. 

** Get them to make yon a Commissioner — ^it doesn’t matter gf what — 
Woods and Forests — Bankmptcy — ^Lnnac^ — anything; it’s always two 
thonsand a year, and little to do for it. And if yon can’t be a Commis- 
sioner be an Inspector, and then yon haye yonr trayelling-expenses and 
Cntbill winked knowingly as he spoke and sanntered away to the draw- 
ing-room. 


CHAPTEB XXXVll. 


Teb Apfoihtebbt. 

« Whxt win Mr. Cntbill say now ?^* cried Ellen, as she stood leaning on her 
brother’s shonlder while he read a letter marked On her Mqesly’s Service,” 
and sealed with a prodigious extrayaganoe of wax. It ran thus : — 

« St r , Downing Stieet, Sept 10th. 

Hays reeeiyed institutioiiB from Sir Francis Deig^ton, her 
Higes^s Frindpal Secretary of State for the Colonies, to admowledge 
yonr letter of*the 9th instant ; and while expressing his regret that he has 
not at this moment any post in his department v^iich he ooold offiar for 
yonr aeceptaeDoe, to state that her Migesty’s Seoretary for Foreign Afhirs 
win ecmsent io appoint yon oonsnl at -Cattaro, ftdl details of whidi post, 
dnties, salary, &o. will be oommnnicated to yon in the official despatch 
from ihB Fonign Offiee. 

f* Sir IkMuis Deigfaten is most happy to haye been the means thronj^ 
wHch the son «f an di friend has been intapdnee^iiiito tiia aervioe of the 
Crown. 

M I hm Ihh hononr to be. Sir, 

obedient Seraitt, 

*^Gbr Esnasoir D’Emooimr, 

Pmaie Seotimry.** 
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** What ^ he mj now, Oiuriy f ** EMod die,^fi1iinplieiitlj. 

<*He will pvebaUy say, < What's it worth?' Nelly. *How much is 
the mcoitie ? ' " 

** I snppose he will. I take it he will measure a ftiend's good feeling 
towards os by the scale of an official salary, as if two or three hundred 
a year more or less could affect the gratitude we must feel towards a 
real patron.” 

A slight twinge of pain seemed to move Bramleigh’s month ; but he 
grow calm in a moment, and merely said, *‘We must wait till we 
hear more.” 

« But your mind is at ease, Gnsiy ? Tell me that your anxieties are 
all allayed ? ” cried she eagerly. 

“ Yob ; in so £ur that I have got something — that I have not met a 
cold refusal.” 

** Oh, don’t take it that way,” broke she in, looking at him with a 
half-roproachfol expression. Do not, 1 beseech yon, let Mr. Outbill’s 
spirit influence you. Bo hopeful and trustful, as you always were.” 

** I’ll try,” said he, passing his arm round her and smiling affection- 
ately at her. 

** 1 hope he has gone. Gusty. I do hope we shall not see him again. 
He is so terribly hard in his judgments, so merciless in the way he 
sentences people who merely think differently from himself. After hearing 
him talk for an hour or so, I always go away with the thou^^t that 
if the world be only half as bad as he says it is, it's little worth 
living in.” 

** Well, he will go to-mom>w, or Thursday at farthest; and I won’t 
pretend 1 shall regret him. He is occasionally too candid.” 

** His candour is simply rudeness ; frankness is yeiy well for a friend, 
but he was nerer in the position to use this freedom. Only think of what 
he said to me yesterday : he said that as it was not unlikely I should 
ha^e to turn goremess or companion, the first thing I should do would 
be to change my name. < Th^,’ he remarked— but 1 don’t well know 
whom he exactly meant — * they don't like broken-down gentlefolk. They 
suspect them of this, that, and the other ; * and he suggested I should call 
myself Miss Ontbill. Did yon erer hear impertinenoe equal to that ? ” 

« But it may hate been kindly-intentioned, Nelly. 1 haye no doubt 
he meant to do a good-natured thing.” 

** Baye me from good nature that is not allied with good maimers, 
then,” saidaihe, growing crimson as she spoke. H 

I haya not eieaped scot-firee, I assure you,” said he, smiling ; ** but 
it seems to me a mantesl^^ neyer knows what the world thinks of him till 
he has gene thxou^ the ordeal of broken fortune. By the way, ^riiere is 
Oittoo f the name sounds Xtidian.” 

** I assumed it to be in Itely somewhere, but I ean’t tell you wby.” 

BrmnMlijh took down his and pored patiently over Italy and her 
ont^kigialndls for a long time, but in tain. Nrily, too, aided him in bis 
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seaioh, bni to no purpoe^. 'While they were still bending over the map, 
Cutbill entered with a large despatoh-s^ped letter in his hand. 

** The Queen's messenger has just handed me that for you, Bramleig^. 
1 hope it's good news." 

Bramleigh opened and read : — 


•< Bib, “ Foxeign Office. 

** I HITE had much pleasure in submitting your name to her ]il%jesty 
for the appointment of consul at Gattaro, where your salaiy will be two 
hundred pounds a year, and twenty pounds for office expenses. You will 
repair to your post without uimeoessaxy delay, and report your aziiTsl to 
this depa^ent. 

« I am, &o. &o. 

« Biddlebwobth." 

** Two hundred a year ! Fifty less than we gave our cook ! " said 
Bramleigh, with a faint smile. 

« It is an insult, an outrage," said Nelly, whose face and neck ^wed 
till they appeared crimson. ** I hope. Gusty, you’ll haye the finnness to 
rqject such an offer." 

« What does Mr. Cutbill say ? " asked he, turning towards him. 

** Mir. Cutbill says that if you're bent on playing Don Quixote, and 
won't go back and eiyoy whid's your own, like a sensible man, this 
pittance— it ain't more — ^is better than trying to eke out lifo by your little 
talents." 

Nelly turned her large eyes, open to the widest, upon him, a^ he 
qpoke, with an expression so palpably that of rebuke for his freedom, that 
he re^d to her stare by saying, 

« Of course I am voiy fine and eaiEfy. More than that, I’m downri^^i 
rude. That's what you mean — a tuI^ deg I but don't you see that’s 
what diminished fortune must bring you to ? You'll haye to liye with 
vulgar dogs. It's not only coarse cookery, but coarse company a man 
comes to. Ay, and there are people will t^ you that both are useful— as 
alter-Siiyes, as the doctors call them." 

It was a happy aecident that made him lengthen out the third eyllable 
of the word, whidi amused Nelly so much that die laughed outric^t. 

** Can yon tell us where is Cattaio, Mr. Cutbill ? " admd Bramlei^, 
eager that the other should not notice his sister’s iau|^iter. 

I haven't the fointest notion ; but Bollard, the messenger, is eating 
his luneheon at the station : I'll run down and pak him." And wi^ut 
waiiang for a fep]|y, he seised hk hat and Imnied awigr. 

« One must own he is good-natured," said Nelly, « but he does make 
us pay somewhat smartly for ft. IBSs wholesome truths are ooeasionaliy 
hard to swallow." 

As he told us, NeQy, we miiat aeoept these things as port of our 
dianged condition. Poverfy wouldn't he suifo a haidithing to bear if it 
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only meant oonmunt food and ooane dothing i bat it implies seoieB of 
things that are &r less endoiable.'* 

' . Whild they thos talked, GntbiU had harried down to the station, and 
just caught the messenger as he was taking his seat in the train. Two 
others — one bound for Russia and one for fireeoe— were already seated in 
the compartment, smoking their cigars with an air of quiet indolence, 
like men Tnalring a trip by a river steamer. 

« I say. Bollard," cried Ontbill, where is Cattaro ? *’ 

« Don’t know ; is he a tenor ? *’ 

** It’s a place ; a consulate somewhere or other." 

** Never heard of it. Have you, Digby ? " 

** It sounds like Calabria, or farther south." 

** I know it," said the third man. ** It’s a vile hole ; it's on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. I was wredred there once in an Austrian 
Lloyd’s steamer, and caught a tertian fever before I could get away. 
There was a fellow there, a vice-consul they called him : he was dressed in 
sheepskins, and, I believe, lived by wrecldng. He stole my watch, and 
would have carried away my portmanteau, but I was waiting for him with 
my revolver and winged him." 

** Did nothing come of it ? " asked another. 

« They pensioned him, I think. I’m not sure ; but I think they gave 
him twenty pounds a year. I know old Eepsley stopped eight pounds out 
of my salary for a wooden leg for the rascal. There's the whistle ; take 
core, sir, you’ll come to grief if you hang on." 

GutbiU attended to the admonition, and bidding the traveUers good-by, 
returned slowly to the Bramleighs’ lodgmgs, pondering over all he had 
heard, and canvassing with himself how much of his unpleasant tidings he 
would venture to relate. 

** 'Where’s your map," said he, entering. ** I suspect I can make out 
the place now. Show me the Adriatic. Zara — ^Lissa, — ^what a number of 
islands. — ^Here you are, here’s Bocca di Gattaro— next door to the Turks, 

Jove." 

My dear Gusty, don't think of this, I beseerii you," said Nelly, 
whispering. •• It is enou^ to see where it is, to know it must be utter 
barbarism." 

** 1 won't say it looks inviting,” said GutbOl, as ho bent over the map, 
« and the messenger hadn't much to say in its praise either." 

Probid>ly not ; but remember what you told me a while ago, Mr. Gut- 
hQl, that even this was better than depending on my little talents.” - 

“ He holds Xttle talents in li^^t esteem then ? " said Ellen, tartly. 

** That's exaetly what 1 do," iqjoined GutbiU, quidity. “ As long as yon 
are rich euou^ to be courted for your wealth, your little taleuts wiU find 
plerityofadndreii; but as to earning your bi^ by them, you mJe^t as 
weU tiy to go round the Gape in an outrigger. Take it by aU means, — 
take it, if it is onty ^ teadi you what it is to earn your own dinner." 

‘‘Airilfomysiitertofooesodhaiifoasthis?" * - 
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Yoor sister has ooniage fbr eTexything— Imt leaidng 700 ," said she, 
throwing her arm on his shoulder. 

1 must be off. I have only half-an-honr left to packmy portmantean 
and be at the station. One word with yon alone, Bramloigh,” said he in 
a low tone, and Angnstns walked at once into the a^oining room. 

** Yon want some of these, I’m certain,” said Gntbill, as he drew forth 
a roll of crashed and cnunpled bank-notes, and pressed them into 
Bramlcigh’s hand. ** Yon'll pay them back at yonr own time ; don’t look 
so stiff, man ; it’s only a loan.” 

** I assure you, if I look stiff, it’s not what I feel. I’m overwhelmed 
by your good-nature ; but, believe me, I’m in no want of money.” 

** Nobody ever is ; but it’s useful all the same. Take them to oblige 
me ; take them just to show you’re not such a swell as won’t accept even 
the smallest service from a fellow like me— do now, do t ” and he looked so 
pleadingly that it was not easy to refuse him. 

« I'm very proud to think 1 have won such friendship ; but 1 give you 
my word, I have ample means for all that 1 shall need to do ; and if 1 
diould not. I’ll ask you to help me.” ^ 

** Gk>od-by then. Oood-by, Miss Ellen,” cried he aloud. * * It’s not my 
fault that I’m not a favourite with you ; ” and thus saying, he snatched bis 
hat, and was down the stairs and out of the house before Bramloigh could 
utter a word. 

What a kind-hearted fellow it is,” said he, as he joined his sister. 
** I must tell you what he called me aside for.” 

She listened quietly while he recounted what had just occurred, and 
then said, 

<< The Gospel tells us it’s hard for rich men to get to heaven ; but it’s 
scarcely less hard for them to see what there is good here b^ow ! So long 
as we were well off I could see nothing to like in that man.” 

**That was my own thought a few minutes back; so you see, 
Ndly, we are not only travelling tho same road, but gaining the same 
experiences.” 

** Bedley says in this letter here,” said Augustus the next morning as 
he entered the breakfast-room, **ihat Pracontal’s lawyer is perfectly 
satisfied with the honesty of our intentions, and we shall go to trial in the 
November term on the qjeetment case. It will raise the whole question, 
and the law diall decide between us.” 

** And what becomes of that— <that arrangement,” said she, hesitatingly, 
** whkb U. PnuKmtal consented to withdraw his daim 9 ” 

It was against mj consent, and 1 have xeftised to adhere to it. 
I have told Seiiey eoi ae4 toM hunthat I diaB holdg^^umxei^onaible te the 

amount didnused.** 

Bwt, dear Gusiy, leniembeff hoar nuMh to- your advantage that 
seltlsment would have been.” 

only fumendMr the tbam f M on hearing of it, and myeonow 
that 0edi^ should have 1. 
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“ Bat how has M. Praooatal iahan this mon^ and gone on with his 
suit ? — sorely both coozses are not open to him ? " 

** I eon tell yon nothing about M. FraoontaL 1 only know that he, 
as well as myself, would seem to be strangely served by our zespeotiye 
lawyers, who assume to deal for ns, whether we will or not." 

« I still cling to the wish that the matter had been left to Mr. 
Sedley." 

** Yon must not say so, Kelly ; yon must never tell me yon would wish 
I had been a party to my own ^honour. Either Praoontfd or I own this 
estate : no compromise could be possible without a stain to each of ns, and 
for my own part I will neither resist a just daim nor give way to an nnftir 
demand. Let ns talk of this no more." ^ 


CHAPTER ZZXVnL 
With Lord Culdupf. 

In a room of a Roman palace large enou^ to be a church, but fhmished 
with all the luxury of an English drawing-room, stood Lord Culduff, with 
his back to an ample fire, smoking a cigarette ; a small table beside him 
supported a very diminutive coffee-service of chased silver, and in a deep- 
cushioned chair at the opposite side of the fireplace lay a toy terrier, 
asleep. 

There were two fireplaces in the spacious chamber, and at a writing- 
table drawn close to the second of these sat Temple Bramleigh writing. 
His pen as it ran rapidly along was the only sound in the perfect stillness, 
tdl Lord Culduff, throwing the end of his cigarette away, said, ** It is not 
easy to imagine so great an idiot as your worthy brother Augustus." 

“A httle selfishness would cmrtainly not dis-improve him," said 
Temple, deferentially. 

“ Say sense, common sense, sir; a very little of that humble ingredient 
that keeps a man from walking into a well." 

« I think yon judge him hardly." 

« Judge him hardly ! Why, sir, what judgment can equal the man’s 
own condenmation of himself? He has some doubts — some very vague 
doubts — about his ri^^t to his estaite, and straightway he goes and throws 
it into a law-court. He prefers, in fisot, that his inheritance should be 
oaten up by lawyers than quietly enjoyed 1^ his own fiunily. Such men 
are usnafiy provided with lodgings at Hanwell ; their fid ends hide their 
razors, and don’t trust them with penknives." 

** Oh, tfci* is too xfiu<fii : he may take an extreme view of what his 
duty k in this matter, but he’s eertainly no more mad than X am." 

** 1 etpeat, ulr, that the who takes conscience fisr his guide in tihe 
FTtyoomplioiMoeneani of likk unfit to manage hkai^^ Oonseienee 
k a eoniCitiiiijdnal peeuSkR^ !So alknupt to foljeetflM 
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bOBineis of life to oonseience woiild be abont as absurd as to regulate ike 
fluids by the state of the barometer.** 

** 1*11 not defend what he is doing — ^l*m as Sony for' it as any one ; 1 
only protest against his being thought a fool.*’ 

** What do you say then to this last step of his, if it be indeed true 
that he has accepted this post ? ** 

I’m afraid it is ; my sister Ellen says they are on their way to 
Cattoro.” 

declare that I regard it as an outrage. I can give it no other 
name. It is an outrage. What, sir, am I, who have reached the highest 
rank of my career, or something very close to it ; who have obtained my 
Grand Gross ; who stand, as I feel I do, second to none in the public 
service ; — am I to have my brother-in-law, my wife’s brother, gazetted to 
a post I mi|^t have flung to my valet 1 ” 

There I admit he was wrong.” 

** That is to say, sir, that' you feel the personal ujuiy his indiscreet 
conduct has inflicted. You see your own min in his radmess.” 

** I can’t suppose it will go that far.” 

** And why not, pray ? When a IHnister or Secretary of State dares 
to offend me — ^for it is levelled at me — ^by appointing my brother to such 
an office, he says as plainly as words can speak, * Your sun is set ; your 
influenoe is gone. We place you below the salt to-day, that to-monrow 
we may put yon outside the door.* You cannot be supposed to know 
these things, but I know them. Shall I give yon a counsel, sir ? " 

Any advice firom yon, my lord, is always acceptable.’* 

** Give np the line. Betire ; — be a gamekeeper, a billiard-marker ; 
tom steward of a steamer, or correspond for one of the penny papers, 
but don’t attempt to serve a country that pays its gentlemen like 
toU-keepers.” 

Temxde seemed to regard this little outburst as such an ordinary event 
that he dipped his pen into the ink-bottle, and was abont to resume 
writing, when Lord Ouldnff said, in a sharp, peevish tone, — 

«< I trust your brother and sister do not mean to come to Borne ?*’ 

** I bdieve th^ do, my lord. I think they have promised to pay the 
L*EBtranges a visit at Albano.'* 

Hy lady must write at once and prevent it. This cannot possibly be 
pendtted. Where are th^ now?” 

At Como. This last letter was dated from the inn at that place.” 

Lord Culdiifr rang the bell, and directed the servant to aek if her 
ladydiip had gone out. 

The servant retained to say that her ladyship 4as going to dress, but 
would see his ]ordal4p on has way downstairs. 

**Who8e card is this? Where did this come from?” adud Loid 
Ouldnff, as he petalantly tamed it xoimd and round, trying to read the name. 

''Oh^tiiat’sllr. Gutbill. Be called twice yester^, I can’t imagine 
vdiai has brought him to Home.” 
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Bezbaps 1 mic^t hazard a gaess/' said Lord Culdnff, iriih a grim 
smile. TU not see him. You’ll say, Bramleigh, that I am vory 

much engaged ; that 1 have a press of most important bnsmess ; that the 
Cardinal Seoretaiy is always h^. Say anything, in idiort^ that wiU mean 
No, Ontbill!” 

He’s below at this moment.” 

« Then get rid of him ! My dear Mow, the A B 0 of yonr craft is 
to dismiss the importunate. Go, and send him off! ” 

Lord Oulduff turned to oarees his whidcers as the other left the room ; 
and having gracefully disposed a vezy youthful curl of his wig upon his 
forehead, was smiling a pleasant recognition of himself in the glass, when 
voices in a louder tone than were Wont to be heard in such saered precinois 
startled him. He listened, and suddenly the door was opened rudely, and 
Mr. Gutbill entered. Temple Bramlei^ falling back as the other came 
forward, and closing the door behind. 

So, my lord, I was to be told you’d not seo me, di ?” said Cutbill, 
his Me slightly flushed by a late altercation. 

1 trusted, sir, when my private secretary had told you I was engaged, 
that I might have counted upon not being broken in upon.” 

** There you were wrong, then,” said Cutbill, who divested himself of 
an overcoat, threw it on the back of a chair, and came forward towards 
the fire. ** Quite wrong. A man doesn’t come a thousand and odd miles 
to be ‘ not-at>homed * at the end of it.” 

« Which means, sir, that I am podtively reduced to the necessily of 
receiving you, whether 1 will or not ?” 

** Something near that, but not exactly. You see, my lord, that when 
to my application to your lawyer in town 1 received for answer the invariable 
rejoinder, * It is only my lord himself can reply to this ; his lordship alone 
knows what this, that, or t’other refers to,’ 1 knew pretty well the inten- 
tion was to choke me off. It was saying to me, Is it worth a journey to 
Borne to ask this question? and my reply to myself was. Yes, Tom 
Cutbill, go to Borne hy all means. And here 1 am.” 

** So 1 perceive, sir,” said the other dryly and gravely. 

** Now, my lord, there are two ways of transacting business. One may 
do the thing pleasantly, with a disposition to make matters easy and com- 
fortable ; or one may approach everything with a determination to screw 
one’s last Mthing out of it ; to squeeze the lemon to the last drop. 
Which of these is it your pleasure we should choose ? ” 

« 1 must endeavour to imitate, thou^ I cannot rival your frankness, 
sir ; and therefore I would say, let us have that mode in which we shall 
see least of eabh other.” 

Ail I lOQ oosapletely in your lordship’s hands. Yon had your* 
choioe, and I don’t dispute it. There, then, is my account. It’s a trifle 
under j^j^urteen hundred pounds. Your lordship’s generos^y will mak e it 
the Ibarteeli, I’ve no doubt. All the secret-servioe part— ’that trip to towa 
and the dinner at Greenwich— Tve left blanlb Fiil it 19 as your con^ 
voim zw*— no. 99« Id, 
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Bdaaoe ■nggesig. The IriBh expenseB are bIbo loir, as I lived a good deal 
at BiBhop*B FoUj. 1 also make no charge for keeping you out of Punch, 
It wasn't eaiiy, all the same, for the fellows had you, wig and all. In 
fact, my lord, it’s a Mendly document, though your present disposition 
doesn't exactly seem to respond to that line of action ; but Tom Outbill is 
a forgiving soul. Your lordship will look over this document, then ; and 
in a couple of days — ^no huny, you know, for I have lots to see here — in 
a couple of days I’ll drop in, and talk the thing over witii you ; for you 
see there are two or three points, — about the way you behaved to your 
brother-in-law, and such like, — that I'd like to diat a little with you about." 

As Lord GuldufF listened his &oe grew redder and redder, and his 
fingers played with the back of the chair on which he leaned with a quick, 
convulsive motion ; and as the other went on he drew from time to time 
long, deep in^irations, as if invoking patience to cany him through the 
infliction. At last he said, in a half-fiiint voice, Have you done, sir — 
is it over ? ” 

Well, pretty nigh. I’d like to have asked you about my^My. I 
know she had a temper of her own before you married her, and I’m 
rather curious to hear how you hit it off together. Does she give in — eh ? 
Has the high and mighty dodge subdued her ? I thought it would." 

** Do me the great fovour, sir, to ring that bell and to leave me. I 
am not very well," said Oulduff, gasping finr breath. 

** I BOO that. I see you’ve got the blood to your head. When a man 
comes to your time of lifo, he must mind what he eats, and stick to pint 
bottles too. That's true as the Bible— pint bottles and plenty of Seltzer 
when you’re amongst the Beventies." And with this aphorism he drew 
on his coat, buttoned it leisurely to the collar, and with a fiuniliar nod 
left the room. 

« Giacomo," said Lord Cnlduff, ** that man is not to be admitted again 
on any pretext. Tell the porter it is his place will pay for it, if he passes 
the gi^." 

Giacomo bowed silent acqtdescence, and Lord Cnlduff lay back on a 
BQ& and said, Tell Doctor Pritchard to come here,' tell my lady, tell 
Hr. Temple, I fod very ill," and so saying he closed his eyes and seemed 
overcome. 


GHAFTEB ZXZIX. 

At Aiasjro. 

« Who do yon think asks himself to dine wilii us to-dhy, Julia? ** said 
L’Estmoge to his furiu eft tlm day ef the soene recorded in onr last 
chapter. 

oHBiat gMcs; M 1 na prepared to say m be ^ to see 
my oim<’* / 

^^HttWHyiiAlbryoii inieedi*' said he, compaMionatdty. 
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Gteofge, sol fhat. Not half bo bad for am as Ibr you; baif 
somehow i felt it would be a relief to have a gaest, who woidd oUige no 
to drop our grumblinga and exert ourselTes to talk of Mmethiiig beflides 
our own personal woKiies. Now, who is it ? 

What would jon sq^ to Mr. Cntbill 9 '* 

« Do you mean the engineering man we saw at OasieBo 9 " 

" The same.*' 

** Oh, dear I I retraet. I recall my last speech, and arow, hi all 
humility, I was wrong. All I remember of that man — ^not much eertamlly 
— ^but all I do remember of him was that he was odious.’* 

He was amusing, in his way.” 

Probably— but I detested < his way.* ” 

The &amld|^ said he was good-natured.” 

“ With all my heart. Give him all the excellent qualxtieB you like ; 
but he will still remain insufferably iU-bred and coarse-minded. Why did 
you ask him, George 9 ” 

« I didn’t ; he asked himself. Here's his note ; * Dear L’Estrange * 
— familiar enough — ‘Dear L’Eatrange, — haye just anived here, and 
want to haye some talk with you. I mean, therefore, to ask yon to let 
me take a bit of dinner with you to-day. 1 shall be out by fiye or half- 
past. Don’t make a stranger of me, but give me the cold mutton or 
whateyer it is.— Yours, Tom Gutbzlz..' ” 

« What a type of the writer I ” 

« Well ; but what can we get for dinner, Ju 9 ” 

** The cold mutton, I think. I’m sure the gentleman’s estimate of his 
yalue as a guest cannot be too low.” 

“ No, Julia, let us treat him to our best. He means kindly by coming 
out heve to see ns.” 

I’d haye taken the will for the deed with more o£ gratitude^ Oh, 
George,” cried she with foryour, **why will you be always so much obliged 
to the man who condescends to eat your salt 9 This Mr. Cntbill mQ be 
your patron for the next twenty-four hours.” 

** Certainly the man who dines with us cannot come for the excellenoe 
of our fare.” 

“That is a yety ingorious bit of s^-ilaiteiiy ; but don't trust it, 
George. Kbb eat bad diansra oontiBnaHy ; and there is a sort of con- 
desooiaiini m eating them at a fincBd’s house, which is often mistaken for 
good-nature ; and the fan ef ik is that the mm who do ftmse thmgs are 
yezy yaia of the seL’^ 

LlSistrange gaye a little shrug of his shoulden. U was his usual 
leply to Ikfm subtUtieir which his sister was so fond d; and that 
he was neyer wery sase whether they were meant to puiilB or to 

“Swum m koaowed gomi^ Gmge» di f ” 

SlimniedagM^aBBeBt,ndaiawsdteB: “ Aftd wh am to Ml 
him to that wondeiftd Bhine wtoe Bir Itoieas s«i yon to M JMT 


14— a 
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ague.*' And the very thought of dzinking anything bo costly, actually 
hroug^t on a Bhivering attack. 

^ ** Haye we any of it left ? *' 

''Two bottles, if those uncouth little flattened flasks can be called 
bottles. And since you are resolved he is to be entertained like a ' Prince 
Busse,* I’ll actually treat him to a dish of maccaroni of my own invention. 
You remember, George, Mrs. Monkton was going to withdraw her sub- 
scription from the Church when she ate of it, and remained a firm 
Protestant." 

" Julia, Julia ! " said he in a half-reproving tone. 

" I am simply citing an historical fact, but you’ll provoke me to say 
much worse if you stand there with that censorial &oe. As if I didn’t 
know how wrong it was to speak lightly of a lady who subscribes two 
hundred fibnes a year." 

" There are very few who do so," said he with a sigh. 

" My poor brother," said she caressingly, " it is a very hard case to 
be so poor, and we with such refined tastes and such really nice %8^cts ; 
we who would like a pretty house, and a pretty garden, and a pretty little 
equipage, and who would give pretty little dinners, with the very neatest 
table equipage, and be, all the time, so cultivated and so simple, so elevated 
in tone and so humble in spirit. There, go away, and look after some 
fruit — do something, and don’t stand there provoking me to talk non- 
sense. That solemn look made me ten times more silly than I ever 
intended to be." 

" I’m sure," said L’Estrange, thoughtfully, " he has something to tell 
me of the coal-mine." 

" Ah, if I thought that, George ? If 1 thought he brought us tidings 
of a great ' dividend ’ — ^isn't that the name for the thing the people always 
share amongst themselves, out of somebody else’s money ? Bo I have 
shocked you, at last, into running away; and now for the cares of 
honsdhold." 

Now though she liked to quiz her brother about his love of hoq>ita]ity 
and the almost reckless way in which he would spend money to entertain 
a guest, it was one of her especial delicts to play hostess, and receive 
guests with whatever display their narrow fortune permitted. Nor did she 
spare any pains she could bestow in preparing to welcome Mr. Outbill^ 
and her day was bnsilj passed between the kitchen, the garden, and the 
drawing-room, ordering, aiding, and devising with a zeal and aetivify that 
one might have supposed could only have been evoked in the serrice of 
a mndi hononred guest. 

Look at my taUe, Oeosge," said she, ** befiote you go to dress for 
dinner, sad say if yoa em saw anything move tasteftd. There's a 
bouquet for yon; and see bow graeefiilly I have twined the grape-leavea 
round these flasks. Yob'U flmey yomnirif ^osMe ^Btertsiaing Mmosnas. 
Ifir.CntbiUis esrtainlty not vaiy liks him,— bat no ^matter. Norisour 
little ltete(»mte,sKao^ 
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<• It iB qnite Iwantifol, Jn, all of it," said he, dramsg her towards him 
and her ; bat there was a touch of sadness in his Toiee, as in hia 
look, to which she replied with a merry langh, and said, — 

“Say it oat bol^y, George, do ; say £rankly what a sin and a shame 
it is, that such a dear good girl should have to strain 'her wits in this 
hand-to-hand fi^t with Poverty, and not be embellishing some splendid 
station with her charming talents, and snch like.*' 

** 1 was iliiTiTriTig something not very £Eur from it," said he smiling.^ 

** Of course you were; but you never thought, perhaps, how soon ennui 
and lassitude might have taken the place of all my present energy. I want 
to please you now, George, since without me you would be d6B<^t6 ; but 
if we were rich, you’d not depend on me, and I'd have been very dispirited 
and very sad. There now, that’s quite enough of sentimentalizing for 
once. I’m off to dress. Do you know," said she, as she mounted the 
btairs, I have seripus thoughts of captivating Mr. Cutbill ? " 

« Oh, Julia, I entreat — " but she was gone ere he could finish, and her 
merry laughter was heard till her door closed. 

Poor girl, her light-heartedness died out as she felt herself alone, and 
taming towards a little photograph of a man in a naval uniform,, that 
hung over the cbjmney, her eyes grew dim with tears as she gazed 
on it. 

** Ay," Bidd fihe, bitterly, « and this same humour it was that lost me 
the truest heart that ever beat I What would I not give now to know that 
he still remembered me — ^remembered me with kindness t " 

She sat down, with her face buried in her hands, nor stirred till the 
sound of voices beneath apprised her that their guest had arrived. 

While she was yet standing before her glass, and trying to effime the 
traces of sorrow on her features, George tapped s^y at her door. ** May 
I come in ? " cried he. ** Oh, Julia,’* said he, as he drew ni(^, ** it is 
worse than I had even suspected. Cutbill tells me that—*" 

He could not go cm, but, bending his head on her shoulder, sbbbed 
hysterically. 

George, George, do not give way thus," said she, calmly. What 
is it has happened ? What has he told you ? " 

« The mine — the lisoonnor scheme— is hsnkrupt." 

Is that all?" 

** All 1 Why it is min— utter min I Every that you had in 

the world is (jpM, and I have done it idl." And once more his fiselings 
overcame him, and he sobbed convulsively. 

« But, my dear, dear brother," said ahe fimdly, if it's lost it’s lost, 
and there’s no help for it ; and let us never first over what binds ns only 
the dbDser together. Yqu can’t get rid of me now, fbr I declare, George, 
no earthly oonsideKatioa wiH ine accept Mr. Cutbill." 

** Oh, how oan yon Jest this way, Julia, at sndi a momeni'** 

I assure yte I am most serious. 1 know tlud man intends to 
tome, and you am Just in the htfnour to rnkuponr preseift sslelMtOiBS 
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and bia praUnsionfl, and actually espouse his cause ; hnt it's ao use, 
Getntge, no use whatever. I'll not consent. Go downstairs now. Btay, 
let me wipe those red eyes. Don’t let that man see any traee of this 
BOROW about you ; bear up quietly and well. You shall see that 1 do not 
give counsel without being able to show example. Go down now, and 
rn follow you.” 

As he left the room she sat down, and accidentally so as to see her 
face in the glass. The forced smile which she had put on was only slowly 
vanishing firom her features, and she was shocked at the pallor that now 
succeeded. 

am looking veiy ill,” muttered she. “ [Diere's no denying it. 
That man will certainly see how this news has struck me down, and 1 
would not that he should witness my want of courage. I wish 1 had — ^no, 
1 don’t. I’d not put on rouge if 1 had it ; but 1 wish we were alone to-day, 
and could talk over our fortune together. Perhaps it’s as well as it is.” 
And now she arose and descended the stairs hastily, as thou^ not to give 
herself time for further thought. o 

Gutbill was in the act of cautioning L’Estrange against speaking of the 
Liscoxmor misfortune to his sister when she entered the room. Do you 
forget me. Miss L’Estrange,” said he, coming forward, ** or am I to remind 
you that we met in Ireland 9 ” 

^ « Forget you, Mr. Gutbill,” replied she, lau^^gly ; ** how con I forget 
the charming tenor who sang second to me, or the gsUant cavalier who 
rode out with me ? ” 

Ay, but 1 got a roll in a duck-pond that day,” said he, grimly. 
** You persuaded me to let the beast drink, and he lay down in the water 
and nearly squashed me.” 

Oh, you almost killed me with lauf^ier. 1 had to hold on by the 
crutch of my saddle to save myself from foiling into the pond.” 

And 1 hear you made a sketch of me.” 

** Have yon not seen it ? I declare 1 thou^^t I had shown it to you ; 
but I'will after dinner, if 1 can find it.” 

The dinner was announced at this moment, and they proceeded to the 

dining-room. 

** Taste is everything,” said Gutbill, aa he wnfnMAil liu napkin, and 
surveyed the table, decked out with fruit and flowers with a degree of 
artistic elegance that appealed even to him, *• Taste is everything. 1 
declare to you that Howell and James would pay fitly pounds down just 
lor that um as it stands there. How yon twined those lilies around it 
in that way is quite beyond me.” 

As the dinner went on Im was m ecsia^ with dveiything. 

<<Don’t part with your cook, even after th^ pufoe a iNSihop of you,” 
said he. don’t know the JVeooh name of that dish, hut 1 believe , it’s 
astewedhare. 1 send plate twice f ” 

^*Mr. CutbOl saw the Brainlcii^B at Gomo!, Julia,” said L’EstrsogSi to 
take ItoyHposihto, off the mdjectcf the ent^ 
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** I did, indeed. 1 met them at that very botd that mui onee Queen 
Caroline’e house. There they were diyertmg themselves, — boating and 
going about just as if the world had gene all ri^ with them; and 
Bromlei^ told me cne morning, that he had cashed the last cheque for 
fifty pounds.’* 

« And is he really determined to touch nothing of his property till the 
law assures him that his right is undeniable 9 ” 

« Worse than that, for worse ; he has quarrelled with old Sedley, his 
father’s law-agent for forty years, and threatened him with am action for 
having entered into a oompromise wi&ont instructions or pennission ; and 
he is wrong, clearly wrong, for 1 saw the ooneqwndenoe, and if it goes 
before a jury, they’ll say at once that there was consent.” 

Had he then forgotten it ? ” asked Julia. 

** No, he neither forgets nor remembers ; but he has a sort of flighty 
way of getting himself into a white heat of enthusiasm; and thou(^ he 
cools down ocoasionaUy into a little common sense, it doesn’t last; he 
rushes back into his heroics, and raves about saving him from himsdf, 
rescuing him from the ignoble temptation of self-interest, and such 
like balderdash.” 

« There must bo a great deal of true nobility in such a nature)” said 
Julia. 

** 1*11 tell you what there is ; and it runs through them all except the 
eldest daughter, and that puppy the diplomatist, — ^there’s madness 1 ” 

Madness ? ” 

Well, I call it madness. Suppose now I was to decline taking 
another glass of that wine— Steinheimer 1 think it’s called— till I saw your 
brother’s receipt for the payment of it, wouldn’t you say 1 was either mod 
or something very near it ? ’* 

1 don’t see the parity between the two eases,” said Julia. 

Ah, you’re too sharp for me, Miss Julia, too sharp ; but I’m li^t all 
the same. Isn’t Jack Bramleigh mad ? Is it anything but madness fbr a 
man to throw up his commission and go and serve as a sailor, — before the 
mast or behind it, I don’t care which ; hut isn’t that madness ? ” 

Julia frit a sense of sickness almost to fiunting, but she never q^oke 
nor stirred, while George, quickly notuang her state, turned towards 
Cutbill and said, — 

*t What news have you of him 9 he wes a great firrourite of mine.” 

** Of youre and of everybody’s,” said Cutbill. And now the colour 
rushed hack to Juba’s che^ a^ had OntbUl but looked towards her, 
it is very probable he would greatly have miseomslarned the smile she gave 
him. <«I wash 1 had news of him ; but tor Ihese last ibw months I have 
none. Whan he out to China he Ibnnd that great house, Aleock and 
Mnes, ■mashed^^ell the toa^merehaate were emariiedr-HHid they tell tte 
Ihrt he shipped with a Yankee tor Cemstent^ 

“ You from hhn, then?” 

** No ; he never writes to any one. He may fend ym a newspaper, nr 
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a pieoa of one, to diow where lie is ; bnt he says he never was able to eay 
what was in hie head, and he always found he was writing things out of 
the * Complete Correspondent.’ ” 

“ Poor Jack 1 " 

** Shall I go and look after your coffee, Geoige ? You say you like me 
to make it myself,” said Julia ; and she arose and left the room almost 
before he could reply. 

« You’ll .never many while she’s your housekeeper, I see that,” said 
Cutbill, as the door closed after her. 

** She is my greatest comfort in life,” said the other warmly. 

1 see it all : and the whole time of dinner I was thinking what a pity 

* it was No matter, I’ll not say what I was going to say. I’m glad 

you haven’t told her of the smash till 1 see what I can do with the old 
viscount.” 

** But 1 have told her ; she knows it all.” 

«( And do you tell meTshe had that heavy load on her heart all the 
time she was talking and laughing there ? ” 

L’Estrange nodded. 

« It’s only women bear up that way. Take my word for it, if it had 
been one of ns, he’d not have come down to dinner, he’d not have had 
pluck to show himself. There’s where they beat us, sir, — that’s real 
courage.” 

** You are not taking your wine,” said L’Estrange, seeing him pass 
the bottle. 

« No ; I want my head dear this evening, I want to be cool and 
collected. I’ll not drink any more. Tell me about yourself a little ; 
how do you get on here ? do you like the place ? do yon like the people ?” 

« The place is charming ; we like it better every day we live in it.” 

<( And the people— the Englidi I mean ; what of them ? ” 

They mean kindly enou^ indeed they axe often very kind ; but 
ih^ do not live in much harmony, and tb^ody agree in one thing ” 

« I know what that is. They all join to worry the parson— of course 
they do. Did you ever live in a lodging-house, L’Estrange ? If you did, 
you must have seen how the whole population coalesced to torment the 
maid-of-aU-work. She bdonged to them all, collectivdy and individually. 
And so it is with you. You are the maid-of-all-work. You have to make 
Brown's bed, and black Bofainson's boots— spiritnally I measH-and none 
recognises the claim of his nei^^ibonr, each believes yon belong to himself. 
That's the vdimtaxy lystem, as th^ call it ; and a quicker way to drive 
a man was never invwted.*’ 

Perhaps you take an exteeme view of it—” begin L'Eatrange. 

** No, I dem'i,” intenmpted the other. **rve only to look at your 
flee, and instead of the ftesh chedm and the deer bright eyes Z xemente 
when 1 saw yon first, I see you now anxious and pale and nervous.' 
'Where's the ^nck that enabled you to ride at a five-foot wall ? Do yon 
think you could do it now ? ” 
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** "Veij likely not. Very likely it is all the better I diould not." 

« You’ll not get me to believe that. No man’s nature 'was ever 
bctiered for being bullied." 

L’Estrange laughed heartily, not in the least degree angered by the 
other’s somewhat coarse candour. 

" It’s a queer world altogether ; but maybe if each of us was doing 
the exact thing he was fit for, life wouldn’t ^ half as good a thing as it 

is. The whole thing would be like a piece of machinery, and instead of 
the hitches and nu^shifts that we see now, and that bring out men’s 
qualities and test their natures, we*d have nothing but a big workshop, 
where each did his own share of the work, and neither asked aid nor gave 

it. Do you permit a cigar ? " 

« Of course ; but I’ve nothing worth offering you." 

« I have though," said he, producing his case and drawing forth a 
cheroot, and examining it with that keen scrutiny and that seeming fore- 
taste of enjoyment peculiar to smokers. “ Try that, and tell me when 
you tasted the equal of it. Ah, L’Estrange, we must see and get you out 
of this. It’s not a place for you. A nice little vicarage in Hants or 
Herts, a sunny glebe, with a comfortable* house and a wife ; later on, a 
wife of course, for your sister won’t stay with you always." 

** You've drawn a pleasant picture — only to rub it out again." 

** Miss Julia has got a bad headache, sir,’’ said the maid, entering at 
this moment, <*and begs you to excuse her. Will you please to have 
coffee here or in the drawing-room ? " 

" Ay, here," said Cutbill, answering the look with which the other 
seemed to interrogate him. ** She couldn’t stand it any longer, and no 
wonder ; but I'll not keep you away from her now. Go up and say, 
I’ll see Lord Gulduff in the morning, and if I have any news worth 
reporting, I’ll come out here in the afternoon." 
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The draption in progress, as we write, from Mount Yesavins, and tho 
nnmerons and violent emptions from this monntam daring the two last 
oentnxies, seem to afford an answer to those who would see traoes of a 
gradually diminishing aotirity in the earth’s internal forces. That snch 
a duninntion is taking place we may admit, bat that its rate of progress 
is perceptible — ^that we can point to a time within the historical epoch, 
nay even within the limits of geological evidence, at which the earth’s 
internal forces were certainly more active than they are at the present 
time, may, we think, be denied absolutely. 

When the science of geology was but young, and its professoes sought 
to compress within a few years (at the outside) a series of events which 
(we now know) must have occupied many centuries, there was room, 
indeed, for the supposition that modem volcanic eruptions, as compared 
with ancient outbursts, are but as the efforts of children compared 
with the work of giants. And, accordingly, we find a distinguished 
French geologist writing, even so late as 1829, that in ancient times 
<*tous les ph^ommss geologiques se passaient dans des dimensionB 
centuples de oeUes qu’ils presentent axgourd’hui.” But now we have such 
certain evidence of the enormous length of the intervals within which 
volcanic regums assumed their present appearance ; we have such satis- 
fiMtoiy means of determixfing which of the events oceuzring within those 
intervals were or were not contemporaiy, that we are safe from the error 
of assuming that Nature at a single effort fimhioned widely extended districts 
just as we now see them. And accordingly, we have ^e evidence of one 
of the most distinguished of living geologists, that there is no volcanic 
mass ** of ancient date, distinctly referable to a single emption, which 
can even rwcA in volume the matter poured out from Bkaptfir Joknl 
in 1788.” 

In the volcanic region of which Yesuvins or Somma is the principal 
vent, we have a remarkable instance of the deceptive nature of that state 
of rest into which some of the principal volcanoes frequently &11 for many 
centuries together. For how many centuries before the Christian era 
Yesuvius had been at rest, is not known ; but this is certain, that from 
the landing of the first Greek colony in Bouthem Baly, Yesuvins gave no 
signs of internal activity. It was rmgnized by Btrabo as a volcanic 
mountain, but FUny did not inolude it' in the list of active volcanoes, {n 
those days, the mountain presented a veiy difbrent appearance from that 
which it now exhibits. In place of the two peaks sow seen, there was a 
inn|^, somewhat fiattidi summit^ on which a di^t de^sdon marked the 





place of an Muriant omier. The fertile elopea of the aumiifem mn 
^Tered ivith well-onltiTated fields, and the thriTing cities Heicnlaneimi, 
Pompeii; and Stabim, stood near the base of the sleeping moaniain. Bo 
little did any ihon^t of danger suggest itself in those times, that the 
bands of slaves, murdeiers, and pirates, wbioh flocked to the standard of 
Spartaous, found a refuge, to the number of many thousands, nithin the 
veiy crater itself. 

But thou^ Vesuvius was at rest, the region of whidi Yesavins is the 
TnniTi vent was far from being so. The island of Pithecusa (the modem 
Ischia) was shaken by feeqnent and terrible convulsions. It is even 
related that Prochyta (^e modem ^ocida) was rent from Pithecnsa in the 
course of a tremendous u^eaval, though Pliny derives the name Prochyta 
(or “ poured forth ’’) from the supposed fact of this island having bm 
poured forth by an eruption from Ischia. Par more probably, Prochyta 
was formed independently by submarine emptions, as the volcanic islands 
noar Santorin have been produced in more recent times. 

So fierce were the emptions firom Pithecusa, that several Greek colonies 
which attempted to settle on this island were compelled to leave it. About 
880 years before the Christian era, colonists under King Hiero of Syraoose, 
who had built a fortress on Pithecusa, were driven away by an en^^tion. 
Nor were emptions the sole cause of danger. Poisonons exhalations, sneh 
as are emitted volcanic craters after eruption, appear to have exhaled, 
at times, from extensive tracts on Pithecusa, and thus to have rendered tiie 
island uninhabitable. 

Still nearer to Yesavins lay the celebrated Lake Avemus. The name 
Avemus is said to be a oorraption of the Greek word Awmo$, signifying 
‘‘without birds,** the poisonous exhalations from the waters of the lake 
destroying oil birds which attempted to % over its surface. Doubt has 
been tiirown on the destmetive properties assigned by the ancients to ihe 
vapours ascending from Avemus. The Iske is now a healthy and agreeable 
neighbourhood, frequented, says Humboldt^ by many kinds of birds, which 
Bufier no ii\juxy whatever even when they skim the veiy surface of the 
water. Yet thm can be little doubt that Avemus hides the outlet of an 
extinct volcano ; and long after this volcano had become inactive, the lake 
which emmealed its site “ may have deserved the appellation of * atii janua 
Ditis,' emitting, perhaps, gases as destructive of animal life as those suffo- 
cating vapours given out by Lake Quilotoa, in Quito, in 1797, by which 
whole herds of cattle were killed on its sihoreB, or am those del e teriona 
#hioh cU tho in laian^ flf Lsnoerote, one 

of the Ckmoei^, in 1780.*’ 

While Ijflhia was in fbH activify, not only was Yesnnua qniescenti hot 
even Etim seemed to be gradualfy expiring, so that Seneca ranks this 
volcano among tba number of nearly extinguished emtenk At a latis 
epoch, iBlian saserted that the aoentaia itself was awking, so that 
MUMnlostayb^flf tha aumaut at a less diata nce amoia the saaa than ef 
old. Yet within the last two hundred years there have been crUpHaaa 
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from Etna xivalling, if not Burpassing, in intensity the conTulsions recorded 
by ancient historians. 

We shall not here attempt to show that YesaTins and Etna belong to 
the same Tolcanic system, though there is reason not only for supposing 
this to be the case, but for the belief that all the subterranean forces whose 
effects have been shown from time to time over the district extending from 
the Oanaries and Azores, across the whole of the Mediterranean, and into 
Syria itself, belong to but one great centre of internal action. But it is 
quite certain that Ischia and VesuTius ore outlets from a single source. 

While VesuTius was dormant, resigning for awhile its pretensions to be 
the principal yent of the great Neapolitan volcanic system, Ischia, we have 
seen, was rent by frequent oonvulsions. But the time was approaching 
when Vesuvius was to resume its natural functions, and with aU the more 
energy that they had been for awhile suspended. 

In the year 68 (after Christ) there occurred a violent convulsion of the 
earth around Vesuvius, during which much injury was done to neighbour- 
ing cities and many lives were lost. From this period shocks ol earth- 
quake were felt from time to time for sixteen years. These grew gradually 
more and more violent, until it began to be evident that the volcanic fires 
were about to return to their main vent. The obstruction which had so 
long impeded the exit of the confined matter was not however readily 
removed, and it was only in August of the year 79, after numerous and 
violent internal throes, that the superincumbent mass was at length hurled 
forth. Bocks and cinders, lava, sand, and scorie, were propelled from the 
crater and spread many miles on every side of Vesuvius. 

We have an interesting account of the great eruption which followed, 
in a letter from the younger Pliny to the younger Tacitus. The latter 
had asked for an account of the death of the elder Pliny, who lost his life 
in his eagerness to obtain a near view of the dreadful phenomenon. ** He 
was at that time," says his nephew, ** with the fleet under his command 
at Misenum. On the 24th of August, about one in the afternoon, my 
mother desired him to observe a dond of very extraordinaiy size and 
shape. He had just returned from taking the benefit of the sun, and, 
after bathing himaatf in cold water, and taking a slif^t repast, had retired 
to his study. He arose at once, and went out upon a hei^t whence he 
more distinctly view this strange phenomenon. It was not at this 
distance dkeemible from what mountain the doud issued, but it was 
frnmd afterwards that it came from Vesuvius. I cannot give a more exact 
description of its figure than by comparing it to that of a pine-ttee, for 
it shot up to great hei^t in the frzm of a trunk, which extended itsdf 
at the top into a sort of bkaneheB; occasioned, t suppose, dther by 
a sudden gust of air which impelled it, whose force decreased as it 
advanced upwards, or dse the dond Hsdf, being pressed back by its owp 
wdi^t, evps”^ed in this manner. The doud appeared sometimes brif^ 
at othen dark and qpotted, as it was more or less impregnated with eaith 
andehiflers/' 
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Theso extraordinaiy appearanoes attracted the earioeitgr of the elder 
Plioy. Pb ordered a small Tessel to be prepared, and started to seek 
a nearer of the buming mountain. His nephew declined to accom- 
pany him, being engaged with his studies. As Pliny left the house he 
received a note from a lady whose house, being at the loot of Yesuvius, 
was in imminent danger of destruction. He set out aooordingly with the 
design of rendering her assistance, and also of assisting others, ** for the 
villas stood extremely thick upon that lovely coast." He ordered the 
galleys to be put to sea, and steered directly to the point of danger, so 
cool in the midst of the turmoil around ** as to be able to make and 
dictate observations upon the motions and figures of that dreadful seeno." 
As he approached Yesuvius, cinders, pumice-stones, and Uaok fragments 
of burning ruck, fell on and oroxmd the ships. ** They were in danger, too, 
of running aground owing to the sudden retreat of the sea ; vast fragments, 
also, rolled down from the mountain and obstructed all the shore." The 
pilot advising retreat, Pliny made the noble answer, ** Fortune befriends 
the brave," and bade him press onwards to Stables. Here he found his 
friend Pomponianus in great consternation, already prepared for embarking 
and waiting only for a change in the wind. Exhorting Pompon^ns 
to be of good courage, Pliny quietly ordered baths to be prepared ; and 
<< having bathed, sat down to supper with great dieerfrilness, or at least 
(which is equally heroic) with all the appearance of it." Assuring his 
foend that the flames which appeared in several places were merefy 
burning villages, Pliny presently retired to rest, and being pretty &t," 
says his nephew, ** and breathing hard, those who attended without 
actually heard him snore." But it became necessary to awaken him, fiir 
the court which led to hie room was now almost filled with stones and 
ashes. Ho got up and joined the rest of the company, who were consulting^ 
on the propriety of leaving the house, now shaken firom side to side 
frequent concussions. The} decided on seeking the fields for safety, and 
fastening pillows on their heads to protect them from Ming stones, th^ 
advanced in the midst of an obscurity greater than tiiat of the darkest 
ni^t,— though beyond the limits of the great cloud it was already broad 
day. 'When they reached the shore they found the waves running too 
hi^ to suffer them safely to venture to put out to sea. Pliny ** having 
drunk a drau^t or two of cold water, lay down on a cloth that was 
spread out for him; but at this moment the flames and sulphureous 
vapours dispensed the rest of the company and obliged him to rise. 
Assisted by two of his servants, he got upon his foet, but instantly foil 
down dead ; suffiDcated, I suppose," says his nephew, some gross 
and noxious vapour, for he always had weak lungs and snfiiBred from 
a difflculty of breathing." His body was not found until the third di^ 
after his death, when for the first time it was li^t enouc^ to search te 
him. He was fixmd as he had ** and looking nun like a BMSi 

adeep ^ dead.'^ 

But even a^ IGsenum there was danger, though Yesuvius was Mani 
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no losB iftiMi fourteen nulee. The earth was shaken iriUi repeated and 
rtoleni ahoeke, ** insomuch,” says the younger PHny, that they threatened 
emr oemplete destraeticm.” When morning came, the light was faint and 
gUmmeiing; the buildings around seemed tottering to their foil, and, 
standing on the open ground, the chariots ^riiich Pliny had ordered were 
so agitated backwards and forwards that it was impossible to keep them 
steady, even by supporting them with large stones. The sea was rolled 
back upon its^, and many marine animals were left dry upon the shore. 
On the ride of YesuTins, a black and ominous cloud, bursting with sul- 
phureous TapouxB, darted out long trains of fire, resembling flashes of 
lightning, but much larger. Presently the great dond spread over 
liiaenum and the island of Capree. Ashes fell around the fiigitiveB. 
On eroiy side ** nothing was to 1^ heard but the shrieks of women and 
children, and the cries of men : some were eallingfor their children, others 
for their parents, others for their husbands, and only distinguishing each 
other by thebr roioes : one was lamenting his own fate, another &at of his 
fomily ; some wished to die, that they mig^t escape the dreadml foar of 
death ; but the greater part imagined that the last and eternal night was 
some, whirii was to destroy the gods and the world together.” At length 
a li^ appeared, which was not, howeyer, the day, but the forerunner of 
an outburst of flames. These presently disappmoed, and again a thick 
darkness spread orer the scene. Ashes fell hearily upon the fugitives, so 
that they were in danger of being crushed, and buried in the thick layer 
rapidly covering the whole coun^. Many hours passed before the 
dreadM darkness began slowly to be dissipated. When at length day 
zetnmed, and the sun even was seen faintly shining through the over- 
hanging canopy of ariies, ** every object seesned changed, being covered 
over with white ashes as with a de^ snow.*’ 

It is most remarkable that Pliny makes no mention in his letter of the 
destraeticm of the two pqmkms snd important cities, Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. We have scan that at Stahim a shower of ashes fell so heavily 
thati several days before the end of tim eruption, the court leading to the 
elder Pliny’s room was bepnmng to be filled up. And when the eruption 
eeeeed, Bfofaus wee completely overwhelmed. Far more sudden, however, 
wae the destraetion of PoaqMii and Herenlanenm. 

It would seem that the two citiee were first shaken violent^ by fhd 
tfanoes of the distiiibed moantam. The rigns of such a catastrppbe have 
been very commonly aerigned to ttie earthguake whidi happened in 08, 
but it secoB fiar mere likslyihflt moet cf them beknig to the di^ imme- 
dieted prarriHng the great eulbiint in 7B. ** hs Fbmprii," [rays 8lr 
Ghailee lysil^ ** both publie and private boildlngi bear testimony to the 
catistraphe. nMwalfoaroienI, andmnna^ldafiMtnvsrsedbjfisnireB 
rtill opem” Jt is probable that tbs inhabftanis were driven by thdM 
anriripeloiy threes to fi|y foem the doomsd towns. F6r thou^ Hhn 
Oaeriui lelatef that ^<iwo entire rities, Herouleneial and Pbnipefi,wM 
taniied ante lAmmm of Mhes, iriifte all the pep^e iim aittmg fo the 



'^iheezandnationofifaBtwomtieientblMiaitopnvtt,^^ ny 
Sir ChulaB, ** thftt none of the people rare deeteoyed in the tbeatree, 
and, indeed, that there were Tery few of the inhebitaote who did not eecepe 
from both oitiee. Yet,’* ha adds, *<aome liTee were loei, and tiiere wee 
ample fonadation for the tale in all ita moet eeeential paitionlani." 

We may note here, in paeamg^ that the aoooont of the eruption given 
by Dion GassiiiB, who wrote a oentniy and a half after the oataatn^he, ia 
sufficient to prove how terrible an impreaaion had been made upon the 
inhabitants of Campania, from whose deaeendants he in all pfofaabiltfy 
obtained the materials (tf his narratiye. He writes that, ** dazing the 
eruption, a multitude of men of superhuman stature, resembling giants, 
appeared, sometimes on the mountain, and sometiiDeB in the environs; 
that stones and smoke were thrown out, tiie sun was hidden, and then the 
giants seemed to rise again while the sounds of trumpets were heard - 
with much other matter of a similar smrt. 

In the great emption of 79, Tasuvins poured forth lapilli, sand, 
cinders, and fragments of old lava, but no new lava flowed from the erater. 
Nor does it appear that any lava-stream was cgeoted during the six erup- 
tions which took place during the following ten eenturies. In th^ year 
1086, for the first tune, Yesaviua was observed to pour forth a stream of 
molten lava. Thirteen years later, another eruption took place; then 
ninety years passed without distorbanee, and after that a long panse of 
168 years. During this interval, however, the volcanic system, of wbicli 
Vesuvius is the main but not the only vent, had been disturbed twice. 
For it is related that in 1198 the Solfotara Lake crater wsa in eruption ; 
and in 1802, Ischia, dormaiit for at least 1,400 yean, diowed signs cf 
new activity. For more than a year earthquakes had convulsed this island 
from time to time, and at length the disturbed region was relieved by ihe 
outburst of a lava stream from a new vent on the south-east of Isohia. 
The lava stream flowed ri|^t down to the sea, a distance of two miles* 
For two months, this dreadM onftnust oontumed to rage ; many houses 
were destroyed ; and althon^ the inhabitants of Isohia were sot com- 
lately expelled, as happened of old wi& the Greek eolosists, yet a partitl 
emigt^on of the inhabitante took plaee. 

The next emption of Vesuvius took plaoe in 1806 ; end then, until 
1681, there oceazred only one emption, and tiiaft an uniniportant one, in 
1600. It was lemadmd,’* says Sir Cffiaibs Lydl, ** that throiq^t 
this long inttml of leet, Etna was in a state of usns^ aotiv%, so as to 
lend countenance to the idea that the goeat Sicilian voioano may eemetimes 
serve as a chdnnal of disebugs to elastie fluids and kva that would other* 
wise rise to flhe vents in Oampania^" 

!Sar waa the ahnemiaL aetiviiy of Etna tiie enl^ tiga tiiat llie qu i s e* ^ 
otnee of Veeuvina wae net to be leohed upon as any e vad snse of dedfatog 
in the mhiaaie gjieiaiii In 1686 a new we a nto t h^ was snMn% 
thmwnuf todadiagwitiflajtohssnflr 

Posnudi, Lake inmiM, asfl tito Bditiwla. Sin mm miwmisii ngi 
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thrown np near the dioree of the Bay of Baise. It is 440 feet above the 
level of the bay, and its base is about a mile and a half in drenmference. 
The depth of the crater is 421 feet, so that its bottom is only six yards 
above the level of the bay. The spot on which the mountain was thrown 
np was formerly occupied 1^ the Lucrine Lake ; but the outburst filled up 
the greater part of the lake, leaving only a small and shallow pool. 

^e accounts which have reached us of the formation of this new 
mountain are not without interest. Falooni, who wrote in 1688, writes 
that several earthquahes took place during the two years preceding the 
outburst, and above twenty shocks on the day and night before the 
eruption. ** The eruption began on September 29, 1688. It was on a 
Sunday, about one o’clock in the night, when flames of fire were seen 
between the hot-baths and Tripergola. In a short time the fire increased 
to such a degree that it burst open the earth in this place, and threw up a 
quantity of ashes and pumice-stones, mixed with water, which covered the 
whole countzy. The next morning the poor inhabitants of Pozzuo^ quitted 
their habitations in terror, covered with the muddy and block s'^wer, 
which continued the whole day in that country — ^flying fh>m death, but 
with death painted in their countenances. Some with their children in 
their arms, some with sacks full of their goods ; others leading an ass, 
loaded with their firightened family, towards Naples, &c. . . . The sea had 
retired on the side of Bain, abandoning a considerable tract ; and the shore 
appeared ahnost entirely dry, from the quantity of ashes and broken 
pumice-stanes thrown up by the eruption.” 

Pietro Qiacomo 4i Toledo gives us some account of the phenomena 
which preceded the eruption : That plain which lies between Lake 
Avemus, the Monte Barbaro, and Ihe sea, was raised a little, and many 
cracks were made in it, from some of which water issued ; at the same 
time the sea immediately a^oining the plain dried np about two hundred 
paces, so that the fish were left on the sand a prey to the inhabitants of 
Fozznoli. At last, on the 29th of Beptember, about two o’clock in the 
sight, the earth opened near the lake, and discovered a horrid mouth, 
from which were vomited furiously smoke, fire, stones, and mud composed 
of a^s, making at the time of the r^ning a noise like the loudest 
thunder. The stones which followed were by the flames convWted to 
pumice, and some of these were larger tlum an ox. The stones went about 
as hi^ as a oroas*bow will cany, and then foil down, sometimes on the 
edge, and sometimeB into the mouth itself. The mud was of the colour 
of ai^, and at first very liquid, then by degrees less so; and in such 
quantitieB that in less than twelve hours, with the hety of tiie above- 
mentioned stones, a mountain was raised of 1,900 paces in height. Not 
only Possnoli and the nsi|^bonring countjcy were M of this mud, but the 
city of Naples also ; so that many of its palaces were de&ced by it Thfir 
oiqption lasted two ni|^ts and two days without intemiission, though not 
alwaijrs with the same fines ; the third day the eraptkm/oeased, and I went 
up iwaany people to the top of the new hill, tmd saw daem into ltd 
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plonih, which was a ronnd cavity about a quarter of a mile in drcum- 
fereaco, in the middle of which ^e stones which had fedlen were boiling 
np just as a cauldron of water boils on the fire. The fourth day it began 
to throw up again) and the seventh day much more, but still with less 
violence than the first night. At this time many persons who were 
on the hill were knocked down by the stones and killed, or smothered 
with the smoke.” 

And now, for nearly a century, the whole district continued in repose. 
Nearly five centuries had passed since there had been any violent eruption 
of Vesuvius itself ; and the crater seemed gradually assuming the condition 
of an extinct volcano. The interior of the crater is descried by Braeini, 
who visited Vesuvius shortly before the eruption of 1681, in terms that 
would have fairly represffxted its condition before the eruption of 79 : — 
** The crater was five miles in oiicumferenco, and about a thousand paces 
deep ; its sides wore covered with brushwood, and at the bottom there was 
a plain on which cattle grazed. In the woody parts, wild boars frequently 
harboured. In one part of the plain, covered with ashes, wore three iwnall 
pools, one filled with hot and bitter water, another salter than the sea, and 
a third hot, but tasteless.” But in December, 1681, the mountain 'blew 
away the covering of rock and cinders which supported these woods and 
pastures. Seven streams of lava poured from the crater, causing a fearful 
destruction of life and property. Besina, built over the site of Hercula- 
neum, was entirely consumed by a raging lava-stream. Heavy showers of 
rain, generated by the steam evolved during the eruption, caused, in their 
turn, an amount of destruction scarcely less important tbn.i^ that resulting 
from the lava-streams. For, falling upon the cone, and sweeping thence 
large masses of ashes and volcanic dust, these showers produced destruc- 
tive siroams of mud, consistent enou^ to merit the name of ** aqueous 
lava ” commonly assigned to it. 

An interval of thirty-five years passed before the next eruption. But, 
since 1686, there has been a continual series of eruptions, so that the 
mountain has scarcely ever been at rest for more than ten years together. 
Occasionally there have been two eruptions within a few months ; and it is 
well worthy of remark that, dunng the three centuries which have elapsed 
since the mrmation of Monte Nuovo, there has been no volcanic disturbance 
in any part of the Neapolitan volcanic district save in Vesuvius alone. Of 
old, as Brieslak well remarks, there had been irregular disturbances in 
some part of the Bay of Naples once in every two hundred years ; — ^the 
eruption of Bol^tora in the twelfth century, that of Ischia in the fourteenth, 
and that of Monte Nuovo in the sixteenth ; but ** the eighteenth bag formed 
an ewption to the rtde.” It seems dear that the constant series of 
eni|itions from VesuviuB during the past two hundred years has sufficed to 
relieve the voloanie district of which Vesuvius is the principal vent. 

Of the eruptions which have disturbed Vesuvius Huiing the last two 
eentorieq, those of 1779, 1798, and 1829, are in some respects the ifioat 
remarkable. 
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Sir ‘William Hamilton has a yel^ iutoresting account of the 
eruption of 1779. Passing over those points in which this eruption 
resembled others, we may note its more remarkable features. Sir William 
Hamilton says, that in t^s eruption molten lava was thrown up, in magni- 
jlcent jets to the height of at least 10,000 feet. Masses of stones and 
sooriflB were to be seen propelled along by these lava jots. Vesuvius 
seemed to be surmounted by on enormous column of fire. Some of the 
jots were directed by the wind towards Ott%jano ; others &11 on the cone 
of Vesuvius, on the outer circular mountain Somma, and on the valley 
between. Falling, still rod-hot and liquid, they covered a district more 
than two miles and a half wide with a mass of fire. The whole space 
above this district, to tho height of 10,000 feet, was filled also with the 
rising and falling lava streams ; so that there |^as continually present a 
body of fire covering tho extensive space we have mentioned, and extending 
nearly two miles high. Tho heat of this enormous fire-column was dis- 
tinctly perceptible at a distance of at least six miles on every side. 

The eruption of 1798 presented a different aspect. Dr. dSirhe tells 
ns that millions of red-hot stones were propelled into tho air to at least 
half the height of the cone itself ; then turning, they fell all around in noble 
cuiTOB. They covered nearly half the cone of Vesuvius with fire. Huge 
masses of white smoke were vomited forth by tho disturbed mountain, and 
formed themselves, at a height of many thousands of feet above the crater, 
into a huge, over-moving canopy, through which, from time to time, were 
hurled pitch-black jets of volcanic dust, and dense vapours, mixed with 
cascades of red-hot rocks and scorias. The rain which fisU from the cloud- 
canopy was scalding hot. 

Dr. Clarke was able to compare tho diftbront appearances presented 
by the lava when it burst from the very mouth of the crater, and lower 
down, when it hod approached the plain. As it rushed forth &om its 
imprisonment, it streamed a liquid, white, and brilliantly pure river, which 
burned for itself a smooth channel through a great arched chasm in the 
side of the mountain. It flowed with tho cleamess of honey in regular 
(dionnols, cut finer than art con imitate, and glowing with all the splendour 
nf the sun. Bir William Hamilton had conceived," adds Dr. darkey 
•< that stones thrown upon a current of lava would produce no iihpresBion. 
1 wail soon convinced of the contrary. Light bodies, indeed, of five, ten, 
and fifteen pounds* weight, made little or no impression, even at tho 
source ; but bodies of sixty, seventy, and eighty pounds were seen to 
form a kmd of bed on the sui&ce of tho lava, and float away with it. A 
stone of three hnndredwei^t, that had been throqm out by the crater, lay 
near the source of the cuirent of lava. I raised it up on one end, and 
then let it fall in upon the liquid lava, when it gradually sank beneath the 
Burfhee and disiqppeared. If 1 wished to describe the manner in which 
it acted upon the iam, 1 should say that it was like a loaf of bread thrown 
into a bowl of very thick honey, which graduaUyl involves itself in the 
heavy liquid, and then slowly siiili to the bottom." 
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But, as the lava flowed down the mountain elopes* it lost its btilliant 
whitenem ; a ornst began to form upon the surface of the still molten lava, 
and this crust broke into innumerable fragments of porous matter* called 
Bcorisa. Underneath this crust — across which Dr. Olarke and his companions 
were able to pass without other iujuiy than the singeing of their boots — 
the liquid lava still continued to force its way onward and downward past 
dU obstacles. On its aniyal at the bottom of the mountain* says Dr. Clarke* 
the whole current,” encumbered with huge masses of soorias* resembled 
nothing so much as a heap of unconnected cinders from an iron-foundry*" 
« roUing slowly along,” he says in another place* ** and falling with a 
rattling noise over one another." 

After the eruption described by Dr. Clarke, the great crater gradually 
filled up. Lava boiled up from below* and small craters* which formed 
themselves over the bottom and sides of the great one* poured forth lava 
loaded with soorisB. Thus, up to October 1822, there was to be seen* in 
place of a regular crateriform opening, a rough and uneven surface, scored 
by huge fissures, whence vapour was continually being poured, so as to 
form clouds above the hideous heap of ruins. But the great eruption of 
1822 not only flung forth all the mass which had accumulated within the 
crater* but wholly changed the appearance of the cone. An immense 
abysm was formed three-quarters of a mile across, and extending 2,000 
feet downwards into the very heart of Yesuvius. Had the lips of the 
crater remained unchanged, indeed, the depth of this great gulf would 
have been far greater. But so temfic was Iho force of the explosion that 
the whole of the upper port of the cone was carried clean away* and the 
mountain reduced in height by nearly a full fifth of its original dunensions. 
From the time of its formation the chasm gradually filled up ; so that, 
vhon Mr. Scrope saw it soon after the eruption, its depth was reduced by 
more than 1,000 feet. 

Of late, Yesuvius has been as busy as over. In 1888 and 1884 there 
were eruptions ; and it is but twelve years since a great outburst took 
place. Then, for three weeks together, lava streamed down the mountain 
slopes. A river of molten lava swept away the village of Cercolo, and ran 
nearly to the sea at Ponte Maddaloni. There were then formed ten small 
craters within the great one. But these have now united, and pressure 
from beneath has formed a vast cone where they had been. The cone has 
risen above the rim of the crater, and* as we write, torrents of lava are 
being poured forth. At first the lava formed a lake of fire, but the 
seetMng mass found an outlet, and poured in a wide stream towards 
Ottsjano. Masses of red-hot stone and rock are hurled forth, and a vast 
canopy of white vapour hangs over Yesuvius* forming at ni^t* when 
illuminated by the raging mass below, a g^ozy of resplendent flame around 
the summit of the mountain. 

It may seem strange that the neighbourhood of so dangerous a momip 
tain dionld be inhabited by races free to choose more peaceful disteiets. 
Yet, though Hmulaneum* Pompeii* and Btabin lie buried beneath tba 
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lava and ashes thrown forth by Yesnvins, Portici and Besina, Torre del 
Greco and Torre dell’ Annunziata have taken their place ; and a large 
popnlationf cheerful and prosperous, flourish around the disturbed moun- 
tain, and over the district of which it is the somewhat untrustworthy 
aofety-valve. 

It has, indeed, been well pointed out by Sir Charles Lyell that, ** the 
general tendency of subterranean movements, when their effects a^e 
considered for a sufficient lapse of ages, ia eminently beneficial, and that 
they constitute an essential part of that mechanism by which the integrity 
of the habitable surfAce is preserved. Why the working of this samo 
machinery should be attended with so much evil, is a mysteiy far beyond 
the reach of our philosophy, and must probably remain so until wo are 
permitted to investigate, not our planet alone and its inhabitants, but 
other parts of the moral and material universe with which they may be 
connected. Could our survey embrace other worlds and the events, not 
of a few centuries only, but of periods as indefinite as those with which 
geology renders us familiar, some apparent contradictions ^might be 
reconciled, and some difficulties would doubtless be cleared up. But 
even then, as our capacities are finite, while the scheme of the universe 
may be infinite, both in time and space, it is presumptuous to suppose 
that all source of doubt and perplexity would ever be removed. On the 
contrary, they might, perhaps, go on augmenting in number, although 
OUT confidence in the wisdom of the plan of nature should increase at the 
same time ; for it has been justly said ” (by Sir Humphry Davy) ** that 
the greater the circle of light, the greater the boundary of darkness by 
which it is surrounded.” 
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Accobding to tho high authority of Charles Lamb, it has sometimes 
happened “ that from no infoiior merit in the rest, but from some superior 
good fortune iu tho choice of a subject, some single work " (of a particular 
author’s) ** shall have been suffered to eclipse, and cast into the shade, the 
deserts of its loss fortunate brethren.” And after quoting the case of 
Buuyan’s Holy Wat as cumparod with the PUgrim's Pi-ogreaSf he adds 
that, << in no instance has this excluding partiality been exerted with more 
unfttimess than against what may bo “termed the secondary novels or 
romances of De Foe.” Ho proceeds to declare that there are at least 
four other fictitious narratives by the same writer, — Roxana, Singleton, Moll 
Flanders, and Colonel Jack , — ^which possoss an interest not inferior to 
Robinson Crusoe, — ** except what results from a less felicitous choice of 
situation.” Grantmg most unreservedly that the same hand is perceptible 
in tho minor novels as in Robinson Crusoe, and that they bear at every page 
the most unequivocal symptoms of Be Foe’s workmanship, we venture to 
doubt the partiality ” and the unfairness ” of preferring to them their 
more popular rival. Tho instinctive judgment of the world is not really 
biassed by anything except the intrinsic power oxerted by a book over its 
sympathies ; and as in the long run it has honoured Robinson Crusoe, in 
spito of the critics, and has comparatively neglected Roxana and the com- 
panion stories, thero is probably some good cause for the distinction. The 
apparent injustico to books rosombles what we often see in the case of mon. 
A. B. becomes Lord Chancellor, whilst C. B. remains for years a briefless 
barrister ; and yet for tho life of us we cannot tell but that 0. B. is the 
abler man of the two. Perhaps he was wanting in some one of the less 
conspiQuouB elements that are essentiBl to a successful career ; — ^he said, 
** Open, wheat ?” instead of << Open, sesame ! ” and the barriers remained 
unaffected by his magic. The ordinary metaphor about the round pegs 
and the square holes requires to be supplemented. For a second-rate 
success it is enou^ to fix a ]X)und peg, with more or less accuracy, into.a 
round hole of about the right size ; but for one of those successes which 
make a man fronous at a blow, you have to find a queer-shaped peg to 
match some strangely .polygonal hole to a nicety. If the least comer 
runs out at awrong an^^ the peg refuses to enter the hole, or as we might 
ratbw say, the key refuses to enter the lock, and the gates of glory remain 
obstinately closed. How it may be that the felicitous choioe of situation 
to which^ Lamb refinn gave just the tom which fitted the key to the look ; 
and it ia little use to plead that Roxana, Coland Jatk, and ottaen migtit 
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haT6 done the same trick if only they had received a little filing, or some 
^ght change in shape : a shoemaker might as well argue that if you had 
only one toe less his shoes wouldn’t pinch you. 

To leave the unsatisfactory ground of metaphor, we may find out, on 
examination, that Do Foe had discovered in Eohinson Crusoe precisely the 
field in which his talents could be most effectually applied ; and that a 
voiy slight alteration in the subject-matter might change the merit of his 
work to a disproportionate extent. The more special the idiosyncrasy 
upon which a man's literary success is founded, the greater, of comse, 
tho probability that a small change will disconcert him. A man who con 
only perform upon the drum will have to wait for certain combinations of 
other instruments before his special talent can be turned to account. 
Now, the talent in which De Foe surpasses all other writers is just ono of 
those peculiar gifts which must wait for a favourable chance. 'When a 
gentleman, in a fairy story, has a power of seeing a hundred miles, or 
covering seven leagues at a stride, wo know that an oppc^*tunity will 
speedily occur for putting his faoultieB to use. But tho gentleman with 
the seven-leagnod boots is useless when the occasion offers itsolf for 
telescopic insion, and the eyes are good for nothing without the power of 
locomotion. To De Foe, if we may imitate tho language of tho Arahiaii 
Nitjhu, was givon a tongue to which no ono could listen without believing 
every word that he uttered — a qualification, by tho way, which would 
serve its owner far more effectually in this commonplace world than 
swords of sharpness or cloaks of darkness, or other fairy paraphernalia. 
In other words, he had the most marvellous power ever known of giving 
verisimilitude to his fictions ; or, in other words again, he had tho most 
amazing talent on record for telling lies. We have all read how tho History 
of tJie Plague^ the Memoirs of a Cofoalier^ and oven, it is said, Pobimioii 
Crusoe, have succeeded in passing themselves off for voritablo narratives. 
A more curious case is that of the Memoirs of Caitiain Carleton, which 
Dr. Johnson accepted as genuine, but which has always passed for Do Foe's. 
Lord Stanhope, however, in a note to his War of the Succession in 
Spain, declares his belief in its authenticity, principally, it seems, on 
the ground of a discovery that a Captain Carloton was really taken prisoner, 
as is related in the memoirs, at the siege of Denia, in Spain. It is 
still, however, possible, as the internal evidence would seem to suggest, 
that De Foe made use of tho real Ckiptain Carleton’s papers as a founda- 
tion, or even as the substanoe of his narrative. In any case, it is as 
charaeteristie that a genuine narrative should be attributed td De Foe, as 
that De Foe’s nasrative should be taken as genuine. We may add an 
odd testimony to De Foe’s powers as a liar (a word fi>r which there is, 
nnfortcinatdy, no equivalent that does not imply some blame) of later 
oceuirenee. Mr. McQueen, quoted in Captain Burton's Nile Basin, names 
Captain Singleton as a genuine account of travels in Central Africa, and 
seriously mentions De Foe’s imaginary pirate ad a claimant .for the 
honour of the discovery of the sources of the ‘White Nile.’* 
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Borne of the literary artifices to which De Foe owed his power of 
pipdacuig this iUnsion ore anfficiently plam. Of all the fictions which ho 
succeeded in palming off for tmths, none is more instmotiye than that 
admirable ghost, Mrs. Veal. It is, as it were, a hand-qtecimen, in which 
we may study his modus operandi on a conyenient scale. Like the sonnets 
of some great poets, it contains in a few lines all the essential pecu- 
liarities of his art, and an admirable commentary has been appended to it 
by Sir Walter Bcott. The first deyice which strikes ns is his ingenious plan 
for manufacturing corroboratiye eyidenoe. The ghost appears to Mn. Bar- 
graye. The story of the apparition is told by a yeiy sober and under- 
standing gentlewoman, who liyes within a few doors of Mrs. Bargraye ; ” 
and ilio character of this sober gentlewoman is supported by the testimony 
of a justice of peace nt Maidstone, ** a yery intelligent person.” This 
elaborate chain of eyidenco is intended to diyert our attention from the 
olnioiib circumstance that the whole story rests upon the authority of the 
anonymous person who tells ns of the sober gentlewoman, who supports 
Mis. Bargraye, and is confirmed by the intelligent justice. Simple as the 
artifice appears, it is one which is constantly used in supernatural stories 
of the present day. One of the commonest of those improying legends 
tolls how a ghost appeared to two officers in Canada, and how, subse- 
quently, one of the officers mot the ghost’s twin brother in London, and 
straightway exclaimed, '' You are the person who appeared to me in 
Canada ! ” Many people are diyertod from the weak part of the story by 
tliis ingenious confirmation, and, in their surprise at the coherence of the 
noiTativo, forgot that the narratiye itself rests upon entirely anonymous 
oyidence. A chain is no stronger than its weakest link ; but if you show 
how admirably the last few ore united together, half the world will forgot to 
test the security of the equally essential parts whidi are kept out of si^t. 
Be Foe generally repeats a similar trick in the prefaces of his fictions. 
“ ’Tis certain,” ho says, in the Memoirs of a Cavalier, **no man could 
haye giyen a description of his retreat from Marston Moor to Bochdale, 
and thence oyer the moors to the North, in so apt and. proper terms, unless 
ho had really trayellod oyer the ground he describes,” which, indeed, is 
quite true, but by no means proyes that the journey was made by a fhgitiyo 
from that particular battle. He separates himself more ostentatiously 
from the supposititious author by praising his admirable manner of relating 
the memoirs, and the wonderM yariety of incidents with whidi they are 
beautified ; ” and, with admirable impudence, assures us that th^ ore 
written in so soldierly a style, that it ** seems impossible any but the yery 
person who woi present in eyexy action here related was the rdaier of 
them.” In the prefehe to Bomna, he acts, with equal spirit, the dbanfeter 
of on impartial person^ giving us the eyidenoe on whi<di he is himself eon** 
yinced of the truth of the stoiy, as thou^ he would, of all things, refrain 
from puehing us unfairly for our belief. The writer, he says, took the 
steny from the bidy's own mouth; he was, of eouxse, obliged id ditgefU 
names and plaeeS; but woe himself ** parti<felarty acquainted with tUs 
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ladj*B first hosbaad, the brewer, and with his lather, and also with his 
bad eironmstances, and knows that first part of the story.” The rest we 
must, of eonrse, take upon the lady's own evidence, but less unwillingly 
as the first is thus corroborated. We cannot venture to suggest to so 
calm a witness that he has invented both the lady and the vmter of her 
history ; and, m short, that when he says that A. says that B. says some- 
thing, it is, after all, merely the anonymous ** ho ” who is speaking. In 
giving us his authority for Moll Flanders, he ventures upon the more 
refined art of throwing a little discredit upon the narrator's veracity. She 
professes to have abandoned her evil ways, but, as he tells us with a kind 
of aside, and as it were cautioning us against over-incredulity, ** it seems ” 
(a phrase itself suggesting the impartial looker-on) that in her old age 
« she was not so extraordinary a penitent as she was at first ; it soems 
only ” (for, after all, you mustn't make too much of my insinuations) 
** that indeed she always spoke with abhorrence of her former life.” So 
we are left in a qualified state of confidence, as if we had been talking 
about one of his patients with the wary director of a reformatorjf 

This last touch, which is one of De Foe's favourite expedients, is most 
fully exemplified in the story of Mrs. Veal. The author affects to take us 
into his confidence, to make us privy to the pros and cons in regard to the 
veracity of his own characters, till we are quite disarmed. The sober 
gentlewoman vouches for Mrs. Bargrave ; but Mrs. Bargrave is by no 
means allowed to have it all her own way. One of the ghost’s conununi- 
cations related to the disposal of a certain sum of 101. a year, of which 
Mrs. Bargrave, according to her own account, could have Imown nothing, 
except by this supernatural intervention. Mrs. Veal's friends, however, 
tried to throw doubt upon the story of her appearance, considering that it 
was in some way disreputable for a decent woman to go abroad after her 
death. One of them, therefore, declared that Mrs. Bargrave was a liar, 
and that she had, in &ct, known of the 10/. beforehand. On the other 
hand, the person who thus attacked Mrs. Bargrave had himself the 
** reputation of a notorious liar.” Mr. Veal, the ghost's brother, was too 
much of a gentleman to make such gross imputations. He confined 
himself to the more moderate assertion that Mrs. Bargrave had been 
crazed by a bad husband. He maintained that the story must bo a 
mistake, because, just before her death, his sister had declared that die 
had nothing to dispose of. This statement, however, may be reconciled 
with the post's remarks about the 10/., because she obviously mentioned 
sudi a trifle merely way of a token of the reality of her appearance. 
Mr. Veal, indeed, makes rather a better point stating that a certain 
purse of gold fnenlioned by the ghost was fo«id, not in the cabmet where 
die told Mrs. Bargrave that she had placed it, but in a comb-box. Yet, 
again, Mr. VmI’s statement is here rather suspicious, for it is known that 
Mn. Veal was very particular about her cabinet, and would not have let 
her gdd out of H. We are left in some doubts bythfs conflict of evidenee* 
lllthon(^ the obvious flesire of Mr. Veal to throw discredit on the story of 
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his sister’s appearance rather inclmes ns to believe in Mrs. Bargrave’s 
stoiji Yrho could have had no conceivable motive for inventiiig such a 
fiction. The argument is finally clenched by a decisive coinoideBoe. The 
g^ost wears a silk dress. In the coarse of a long conversation, she 
incidentally mentioned to Mrs. Bargravo that this was a scoured silk, 
newly made up. When Mrs. Bargrave reported this remarkable circum- 
stance to a certain Mrs. Wilson, Yon have certainly seen her/’ exclaimed 
that lady, ** for none knew but Mrs. Teal and myself that the gown had 
been scoured.” To this crushing piece of evidence, it seems that neither 
Mr. Veal nor the notorious liar could invent any sufficient reply. 

One can almost fancy De Foe chuckling as he concocted the refine^ * 
monts of this most marvellous narrative. The whole artifice, so far as we 
have traced it hitherto, is, indeed* of a simple kind. Lord Sunderland, 
according to Macaulay, once ingeniously defended himself against a charge 
of treachery, by asking whether it was possible that any man should bo 
so base as to do that which he was, in fact, in the constant habit of 
doing. De Foe asks us in substance, Is it conceivable that any man 
should tell stories so elaborate, so complex, with so many unnecessary 
details, with so many inclinations of evidence this way and that, unless 
the stories were true ? We instinctivoly answer, that it is, in fact, in- 
conceivable ; and, even apart from any such refinements as we have noticed, 
the circumstantiality of the stories is quite sufficient to catch an unwary 
critic. It is, indeed, perfectly easy to tell a story which shall be mistaken 
for a bond fide narrative, if only we are indifferent to such considerations 
as making it interesting or artistically satisfactory. We may pledge our 
words that the following narrative is false from beginning to end ; and 
yet, if any of our readers road it in a newspaper, or heard it told vivA 
voce, they would probably receive it without hesitation : On the 8th of 
January last ^e were walking down the Strand. Just before ns was an 
old woman, in a red shawl, and with a large umbrella. We had not time 
to remark the other details of her dress. Just as she stepped upon the 
•crossing where Graven Street joins Uie Strand, a hansom cab, driven by a 
man with largo black whiskers, whose number began with the figures 118, 
came up Graven Street at a rate of eight miles an hour, and not observing 

the old woman ” but it is unnecessary to continue the narrative. It 

is a curious and interesting experiment, firom which, on moral grounds, 
we must, of course, dissuade our readers, to try what may be called tilie 
force of conviction which belongs to bare assertion. Tell a large company 
that the Emperor Napoleon has landed with 100,000 men at Dover ; or 
that a heavy dining-room table has risen into the air without being 
touched, a|id rapped out a lively tune against the chandelier, and the odds 
are that half of them will believe you. Indeed, so sim^e are mankind, 
in spite of many newspapers, that most people will take a thing as gospel 
truth, simply on the score of having read it in print. We cannot, then, 
take the mere fimt of producing a truthful narrative as, of itself my 
remari^ble ; if the story is not too obviously moulded so as to a 
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given roBolt, or is enforced with a snfficiont number of irrelevant details, 
&e feat, such as it is, may be pretty certainly performed. Sometimes, 
indeed, De Foe seems to overreach himself. Colonel Jack, at the end of 
k long career, tells ns how one of his boyish companions stole certain 
articles at a fur, and gives us the list, of wHch this is a part : — 5thly, a 
silver box, with 7^. in small silver ; 6, a pocket-handkerchief ; 7, another ; 
8, a jointed baby, and a little looking-glass.” The affectation of extreme 
precision, especially in the charming item another,” destroys the per- 
spective of the story. We are listening to a contemporary, not to an old 
man giving us his fading recollections of a disreputable childhood. 

The peculiar merit, then, of De Foe must be sought in something more 
than the drcumstantial nature of his lying, or even the ingenious artifices 
by which ho contrives to corroborate his own narrative. These, indeed, 
show the pleasure which he took in simulating truth ; and ho may very 
probably have attached undue importance to this talent in the infancy of 
novel-writing, as in the infancy of painting it was held for the greatest of 
triumphs when birds came and pecked at the grapes in a picturo. That 
this power rested upon something more than a bit of literary trickery, 
may bo inferred from De Foe’s fate in another department of authorship. 
Of his remarkable political writings, this is not the place to speak, although 
it might be interesting to trace in them some of the same qualities, 
especially the strong vernacular style, running at times into diffuseness 
and over-asseveratioi:, which is so conspicuous in his novels. It seems, 
however, to be a more special indication of his peculiar cast of talent, that 
he twice got into trouble for a device exactiy analogous to that which he 
afterwards practised in fiction. On both oecanons he was punished for 
assuming a diaracter for purposes of mystification. In the latest instance, 
it is seen, the pamphlet called What if the Pretender Comes f was written 
in such obvious irony, that the mistake of his intentions must have been 
wilful. The other, and better known porfonnance, The Shortest Way with 
ihe Dissenters, seems really to have imposed upon his readers. The ease 
is much as if kCr. Bri^t should have been prosecuted, first, for having 
asBumed the character of a follower of Dr. Pusoy, and secondly, for having 
assumed that of a supporter of Lord Derby ; and we must suppose that he 
had, in (he first case at least, put on the mask so successfrilly that the 
genuine Hi^ Churchmen wore foiily taken in, and were only roused 
from their delusion by discovering the fearful scrape into which their fUse 
guide had led them. It is difficult in these days of toleration to imagine 
that any one can have taken the violent suggestions of the Shortest Way 
as put fiorwftrd seriouflty. To those who mi^^t say that persecuting the 
Dissenters waS erud, says De Foe, answer, 'tis cruelly to kill a snake 
or a toad in cold blood, but the poison of their nature makes it a charity 
to our neij^bours to destroy those creatures, not for any personal iz\)uiy 
received, but for prevention. . . . Serpents, toads, and vipers, 
are notions to the bo4y, and poison (he Sensitive Itih : tiiese poison the soul, 
eoixapibttkposteiify,eiisnare ov destroy the titsl of ourhaj^ptnees. 
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OUT fotore felicity, and contaminate the whole mass.'* And he condlades, 
*\Alas,.the Ohuich of England! What with popeiy on the one hand, 
and schismatics on the other, how has she been cmcifled between two 
thieres ! Now let ua crucify the thieves / Let her foundations be establidied 
upon the destruction of her enemies : the doors of mercy being idways 
open to the returning part of the deluded people; let the obstinate be 
ruled with a rod of iron ! " It gi^es a pleasant impression of the spirit of 
the times, to remember that this could be taken for a genuine tttteriaice of 
orthodoxy : that Do Foe was imprisoned and pilloried, and had to write a 
serious protestation that it was only a Joke, and that he meant to expose 
tho nonjuring party by putting their secret wishes into plain English. 
** ’Tis hard,” ho says, <*that this should not be perceived by all the town ; 
that not one man can see it, either Churchman or Dissenter.” It certainly 
was very hard ; but a perusal of the whole pamphlet may make it a degree 
more intelligible. De Foe’s irony is not so keen or vivacious as tile irony 
of Bwift : The Shortest Way with the Dissenters does not sparkle with 
such brilliant hits as, for example, the argument against abolishing 
Christianity ; as indeed the irony is altogether less delicate and ingenious ; 
nor docs it run into such extravagance of bitter humour as the prq>osal 
for converting Irish babies into food. Compared with such masterpieces 
of art, there is a certain coarseness of texture about De Foe’s work ; he 
wields a heavier and clumsier weapon, approaching more nearly to the 
bludgeon than the rapier. But, on the other hand, tho ironioid intention 
is better concealed. The Shortest Way begins with a comparative gravity 
to throw us off our guard ; tho author is not afraid of imitating a little of 
tho duhioBB of his supposed antagonists, and repeats with all unaginablo 
scriousnoss the very taunts which a High Church bigot would in fact havo 
used ; it was not a sound defence of persecution to say that the Dissenters 
had been cruel when they had the upper hand, and that penalties imposed 
upon them were merely retaliation for injuries suffered under Cromwell 
and from Scotch Presbyterians ; but it was one of those topics upon which 
a hot-headed persecutor would naturally dwell, though De Foe gives him 
rather more forcible language than he would be likely to possess. It is 
only towards the end that the ironical purpose crops out in, ae we should 
have thou^^t, an unmistakeable manner. The difficulty in using your 
opponents* argument so as to exhibit their absurdity is, that most people 
are too impatient to bring out the ludicrous side. The caricature is too palp- 
able, and invkes ridicule too ostentatiously. An impatient man SoOn frets 
under the mask and betrays his real strangeness in the hostile camp. 

Here, then, we find a certain quality of De Foe’s intellect which we 
hope it is not too frmoiftd to trace ih his fictions. He was one of these 
man in whom the emotions, so to speak, lie rather fiur fhnh the under- 
standing. Amongst the political writers of that agO he wee, on the whole, 
distingoiriied for good temper laid an absence of viderice. He lemindi ue 
in this, as ih certain Other aspects, of Ur.'CMden : lor example, in Ids 
free-trade tendefides, lib dislikt iO ni mee eii hty ''ll i r,^d to thh edal tXf 
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nnreasoiuiig patriotism. Although a party man, he was by no means a 
man to swallow the whole party platform. He walked on his own legs, 
and was not afraid to be called a deserter by more thorou^oing partisans. 
The principles which he most ardently supported were those of religious 
toleration and hatred to every form of arbitrary power. Now the intel- 
lectual groundwork upon which such a character is formed has certain 
conspicuous merits, along with certain undeniable weaknesses. Amongst 
the first may bo reckoned that strong grasp of facts, — ^which was developed 
to an almost disproportionate degree in He Foe, — a resolution to see 
things as they are, without the gloss which is contracted from strong party 
sentiment. He was one of those men of vigorous common-sense who like 
to have everything down plainly and distinctly in good unmistakeable black 
and white, and enjoy a voracious appetite for facts and figures. He was, 
therefore, able— within the limits of his vision — to see things from both 
sides, and to take his adversaries* opinions as calmly as his own, so long, 
at least, as they dealt with the class of considerations with which he was 
accustomed to deal ; for, indeed, there are certain regions of diSl^ussion to 
which we cannot be bomo on the wings of statistics, or even of common 
sense. And this, the weak side of his intellect, is equally unmistakeable. 
The matter-of-fact man may bo compared to one who suffers from colour- 
blindness. Perhaps he may have a power of penetrating, and oven micro- 
scopic vision ; but ho sees everything in his favourite black and white or 
gray, and loses all the delights of gorgeous, though it may bo deceptive, 
colouring. The poet wishes f6r the power of seeing ourselves as others 
see us. We would rather wish for the occasional power of seeing the 
world as others see it — for thq liberty to take a glance through the mental 
camera of some of our groat writers. One man sees everything in the 
forcible light and shade of Bembrandt : a few heroes stand out conspicu- 
ously as a focus of brilliancy, from a background of imperfectly defined 
shadows, clustering round the centres in strange but picturesque confusion. 
To another, every figure is full of interest, with singular contrasts and 
diarply defined features ; the whole effect is somewhat spoilt by the want 
of perspective and the perpetual sparkle and glitter ; yet when we fix oxur 
attention upon any special part, it attracts us by its undeniable vivacity 
and vitality. To a third, again, the individual figures become dimmer, 
but he sees a slow and nuyestic procession of shapes imperceptibly deve- 
loping into some harmonious whole. Men profess to reach their philo- 
sophieal eoncliisions by some process of logic ; but the imagination is the 
which famishes the raw material upon which the logic is employedf 
and, unoonscioaBly to its owners, determines, for the most part, the shape 
into which their theories will be moulded. Nc^ Be Foe was above the 
ordinary standard, in so iar as he did not, like most of us, see things 
merely as a blurred and inextricable chaos ; but he was below the great 
writers to whom we have aUuded in the comparative coldness and dry 
precision of his menial vision. To liim the trorld wap a vast picture, from 
which all confrision vras bapuhed ; evei^^ihing was definite, clear, and 
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precise as in a photograph ; as in a photograph, too, eyeiythiug oonld be 
‘accurately measured, and the result stated in figures ; by the same parallel, 
tiiere was a want of perspectivo, so fitr as the most distant objects were as 
precisely given as the nearest ; and yet, further, there was the same absence 
of the colouring which is caused in natural objects by light and heat, and 
in mental pictures by the fire of imaginatiye passion. The result is a 
product widch is to Fielding or Scott what a portrait by a first-rato 
photographer is to one by Vandyke or Reynolds, though, perhaps, the 
peculiar qualifications which go to make a De Foe are as rare as those 
which form the more elevated artist. 

To illustrate this a little more in detail, one curious proof of the want 
of the passionate element in De Foe’s novels is the singular calmness with 
which he describes his villains. He always looks at the nmtter in a purely 
business-like point of view. It is very wrong to steal, or break any of the 
commandments : partly because the chances are that it won’t pay, and 
partly also because the devil — of whoso position in De Foe’s imagination 
wo shall presently have to speak — ^will doubtless got hold of you in time. 
But a villain in De Foe is extremely like a virtuous person, only that, so 
to speak, ho has unluckily backed the losing side. Thus, for example, 
Golonol Jack is a thief from his youth up ; Moll Flanders is a tbi^, and 
worse ; Roxana is a highly immoral lady, and is under some suspicion of 
a most detestable murder ; and Captain Singleton is a pirate of the 
genuine buccaneering school. Yet we should really doubt, but for their 
own confessions, whether they have villany enough amongst them to 
furnish on average pickpocket. Roxana occasionally talks about a hell 
within, and oven has unpleasant dreams co^rning ** apparitions of devils 
and monsters, of falling into gulphs, and from off hi^ and steep precipices.” 
She has, we may add, excellent reasons for her discomfort. Still, in spite 
of a very erroneous course of practice, her moral tone is all that can bo 
desired. She discourses about the importance of keeping to the paths of 
virtue with the most exemplary punctuality, thou|^ she does not find them 
convenient for her own personal use. Colonel Jack is a young Arab of the 
streets — as it is fashionable to call them now-a-days — sleeping in the ashes 
of a glasshouse by night, and consorting with thieves by day. Still the 
exemplary nature of his sentiments would go fiur to establish Lord 
Palmerston’s rather heterodox theory of the innate goodness of man. He 
talks like a book from his earliest ixrfancy. He once forgets himself so for 
as to rob a couple of poor women on the highway instead of picking rich 
men’s pockets ; but his conscience pridu him so much that he cannot rest 
till he has restored the money. Captain Singleton is a still more striking 
case : he'is a pirate by trade, but with a strong resemblanee to the ordinaiy 
Brilfoh merchant in his b^bUii of thought. He ultimately retires from a 
bueineBS in which the risks are too great for his taste, marries, and settles 
down quietly on his savings. There is a certain Quaker who joins his dup, 
really fB a volunteer, but under a diow of eompnlsion, in order to avmd 
toe poBribiemecMwiiBinces of a capture. The QusJmr always advises him 
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in his diffienltids in such a way as to avoid responsibility. When they are 
in action with a Portngaese man-of-war, for example, the Quaker sees a 
chance of boarding, and coming up to Singleton, says very calmly, ** Friend, 
what dost ihon mean ? why dost thon not visit thy neighbour in the ship, 
the door being open for thee ? ” This ingenious gentleman always 
preserves as much humanity as is compatible with his peculiar position, 
and even prevents certain negroes being tortured into confession, on tho 
unanswerable ground, that as neither party understands a word of tho 
other's language, the confession will not be to much purpose. ** It is no 
compliment to my moderation," says Singleton, ** to say, I was convinced 
by those reasons ; and yet we had all much ado to keep our second 
lieutenant from murdering some of thorn to make them toll." 

Now this humane pirate takes up pretty much the position which 
De Foe's villains generally occupy in good earnest. Thoy do very 
objectionable things ; but they always speak liko steady, rospectablo 
Englishmen, with an eye to the main chance. It is truo that thoro 
is nothing more difficult than to make a villain tell his own story natuikiJly ; 
in a way, that is, so as to show at once the badness of the motive and tho 
excuse by which the actor reconciles it to his own mind. By far the finest 
example we can rocolloct, is in that wondoiful novel, Barry Lyndon^ which, 
in its extraordinary directness and power of realization, very much reminds 
ns of De Foe's writing. In dramatic force, however, it is infinitely 
superior. Thackeray enables us to realize the singular moral confusion of 
his odious hero. De Foe is entirely deficient in this capacity of appre- 
ciating a character difibrontfrom his own. His actors are merely so many 
repetitions of himself placed under different circumstances, and committing 
crimes in the way of business as De Foe might himself have carried out a 
commercial transaction. From the outside they are perfect; they are 
evidently copied from the life ; and Captain Singleton is himself a repeti- 
tion of the celebrated Captain Kidd, who indeed is mentioned in the novel. 
But of the state of mind which leads a man to be a pirate, and of the efifects 
which it produces upon his morals, De Foe has either no notion, or is, at 
least, totally incapable of giving us a representation. All which goes by 
the name of psychological amdysiB in modem fiction is totally alien to his 
art. He could, as we have said, show such dramatic power as may be 
implied in transporting himself to a dififevent position, and looking at 
matters even from his adversary's point of view ; but of the fruriher power 
of appreeiAting hii adversary's character, he shows not the slightest trace. 

In short, to use another of the technical terms of modem mticism, 
his stories are teniMy oljjective. He looks at his actors from the outside, 
and gEves ns wiili woiderfbl minuteness all the details of their lives ; but 
he never seems to temendier tiiat within the mechanism whose working 
he describes there is a soul very diifrrent fixmi that of Daniel De Foe« 
Bather, he seeihs to Bee in mAnkind nothing hut so many million Daniel 
De Foes, in all sorte of postures, and tiirown into eveiW variety of dffil- 
eully, hut the stuff of vHiidi ih^ are oomposed is imtieal witli that 
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wliich bo buttons into bis oum coat ; ibore is Tsiiel^ of form, but no 
colouring, in bis pictures of life. We may a^ again, tberefore, wbat is 
{he pecubar source of De Foe’s power ? He has little or no dramatic 
power, in the bigger sense of the word, which implies i^patby with 
many cbaraotors and vaiying tones of mind. If be bad wxittra Henry JK, 
Folstaff, and Hotspur, and Prince Hd would all baye been as like each 
other as are generally the first and second murderer. Nor is the mere 
fact that be teUs a story with a strange appearance of yeracity sufficient ; 
for, as we flatter ourselyes that we baye shfflciently shown in the little 
anecdote which we yontured to extemporise, a story may be tmth-like and 
yot deadly dull. Indeed, no candid critic can deny that this is the case 
with some of De Foe’s narratiyes ; as, for example, the latter part of 
Coloud JaeJe, whero the details of management of a plantation in Virginia 
aio bufficiently uninteresting, in spite of minute financial details about 
figures. One device, which he occasionally employs with great force, 
suggests an occasional source of interest. It is generally reckoned as one 
of his most skilful tricks that in telling a story ho cunningly leaves a few 
stray ends, which are never taken up. Such is the well-known incident 
of Xury, in Rohimon Crusoe, This contrivance undoubtedly ^ves an 
appeal auco of authenticily, by increasing the resemblance to real narra- 
tives ; it is like the trick of artificially roughening a stone after it has 
boon fixed into a building to give it tiio appearance of being foosh from 
the quarry. Do Foe, however, frequently extracts a more valuable piece 
of service from these loose ends ; they enable him to employ the element 
of mystery, in which he is otherwise too deficient. Perhaps the most 
forcible situation in Do Foe is that which occurs at the original conclusion 
of Eoxana^ and which was subsequently damaged by an inferior addition, 
apparently by another hand. Boxana, after a life of wickedness, is at last 
married to a substantial merchant. She has saved, from the wages of sin, 
the convenient sum of 2,0562. a year, secured upon excellent mortgages. 
Her husband has 17,0002. in cash, after deducting a black article of 
6,000 pistoles,** due on account of a certain lawsuit in Paris, and 1,8202. 
a year in rent. There is a satisfaction about these definite sums which 
we seldom receive from the vague assertions of modem novelists. 
Unluckily, a girl turns up at this moment who shows great curiosify 
about Boxana’s history. It soon becomes evident that she is, in foct, 
Boxana’s daughter by a fozmw and long since deserted husband ; but she 
cannot be acknowledged without a revelation of her mother’s subsequently 
most disreputable conduct. NowBoxana has a devoted maid, who threatens 
to get rid, by fidr means or foul, of this importunate dau^ter. Once riiC 
fotis in Inr de8ign,4>ut confesseB to her mistress that, if neoessaiy, she 
wfil commit the mutdsr. Boxana professes to be terribly shocked, bht yet 
has a desire to be relieved at almost any price from her tormentor. ^1^ 
maid thereupon disappears again; soon afterwards Ihe daughter disappean 
too ; ^d Boxana is left m terrible doubt, tarmented by the opposmg 
anxieties that her maid have murdered her daughter, or that her 
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dan^^ter may have escaped and reyealod the mother’s tme character. 
Here is a tiling situation for a sensation noTelist ; and the minuteness 
mth which the story is worked out, whilst we are kept in suspense, 
deserves far more praise than most sensation novelists can claim ; to say 
nothing of the increased efiect due to apparent veracity, in which certainly 
few sensation novelists can even venture a distant competition. The end of 
the story differs still more widely &om modem art. Boxana has to go abroad 
with her husband, still in a state of doubt. Her maid after a time joins her, 
but gives no intimation as to the fate of the dau^ter ; and the story con- 
cludes by a simple statement that Boxana afterwards fell into well-deserved 
misery. There is something more impressive, as well as more natural, 
about the mystery in which the crime is left, than in the most effective 
solution that coiffd have been contrived ; and wo devoutly hold that the 
addition, in which the story is feebly cleared up, is a miserable forgery. 

Another instance on a smaller scale of the effective employment of 
judicious silence, is an incident in Captain Singleton, The Quaker of our 
acquaintance meets with a Japanese priest who speaks a few ^rds of 
BngUsh, and explains that he has learnt it from tliirtecn Bnghshmen, 
the only remnant of thirty-two who had been wrecked on tho coast of 
Japan. To confirm his story, he produces a bit of paper on which is 
written, in plain English words , — ** We came from Greenland and from 
tho North Pole.” Here are claimants for the discovery of a North-West 
Passage, and anticipators of Captain Sherard Osborn, of whom we would 
gladly hoar more. Unluckily, when Captain Singleton comes to tho place 
where his Quaker had met the priest, the ship in which ho was sailing had 
departed ; and this put on end to an inquiry and perhaps ** may have 
disappointed mankind of one of tho most noble discoveries that ever was 
made or will again be made, in the world, for the good of mankind in 
general ; but so much for that.” 

In these two fragments, which illustrate a very common device of 
De Foe’s, we come across two elements of positive power over our imagi- 
nations. First, we have the obvious power excited by an apparent 
truthfulness, when the story is intrinsioally a good one. Of tUs we 
shall speak presently. Secondly, we have a specimen of De Foe’s 
peeuliar use of the mysterious. And tiiis deserves a somewhat fuller 
ezamination. We mig^t, in one sense, count it as a fault in De Foe’s 
method that he is generally too anxious to set everyljiing before us in 
broad daylight; there is too little of the thoughts and emotions which 
inhabit the twfli^t of the mind ; of those dim half-seen forms which 
exercise the strongest influence upon the imagination, and are the most 
tempting snlgects for the poet’s aif. De Foe, in truths was little enough of 
a poet. Sometimes l^mere force of terse idiomatic language he rises into 
real poetry, as it was understood in the days when Pope and Diyden were 
ourlaw^vers. It is often really Tigorous. The well-known verses, — ‘ 

Wherever God fliecis a houM of prayer. 

The devil always hnilde a chapel thm,-<- ' 
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wlu<di begin the Trus^Bom Englishman, or the really fine lines which 
occur in the Hymn to the PiOory, that “ Hieroglyphic State machine, 
dontrived to punish fimoy in,” and ending, — 

Tdl them that placed him here. 

They’re scandals to the times, 

Are at a loss to find his goilt, 

And can*t commit hU crimeM,-^ 

may stand for specimens of his best manner. Frequently ho degenerates 
into the merest doggerel, eg ., — 

No man was ever yet so Toid of sense, 

As to debate the right of self-defence, 

A principle so grafted in the mind, 

With nature born, and does like nature bind ; 

Twisted with reason, and with nature too, 

* As neither one nor t'other can undo, — 

which is scarcely a happy specimen of the difficult art of reasoning in 
verse. His verse is at best vigorous epigrammatic writing, such as would 
now bo converted into leading articles, twisted with more or less violence 
into rhyme. And yet there is a poetical side to his mind, or at least 
a susceptibility to poetical impressions of a certain order. And as a 
novelist is on the border-line between poetry and prose, and novels should 
be as it wore prose saturated with poetry, wo may expect to come in this 
direction upon the secret of De Foe's power. Althou^, as we have said. 
Ho Foe for the most port deals with good tangible subjects which he can 
weigh and measure and reduce to moidores and pistoles, the mysterious 
has a very strong though peculiar attraction for him. It seems indeed, 
to speak paradoxically, that the two qualities, are connected. He was 
urged by a restless curiosity to get away from this commonplace world, 
and reduce the unknown regions beyond to scale and measure. The 
centre of Africa, the wilds of Siberia, and even more distinctly the world 
of spirits, had wonderful charms for him. Nothing would have given hiin 
greater pleasure than to determine the exact number of the fiiUen angels 
and the date of their calamity. In the Hietory of the Devil he touches, 
with a singular kind of humorous gravity, upon several of these questions, 
and seems to apologize for his limited information. << Several things,” he 
says, ** have been suggested to set us a-calculating the number of this 
frightful throng of devils who, with Satan the master-devil, was thus cast 
out of heaven.” He declines the task, though he quotes with a certain 
pleasure the result obtained by a grave catculator, who found that in the 
first line of Satan’s army there were a thousand times a hundred thousand 
million devils, and more in the other two. He gives a kind of arithmetical 
measure of the decline of the devil’s power by pointing out that ** he who 
was once equal to the angel who killed eighty thousand men in one night, 
is not able now, without a new commission, to take a^y the life of one 
Job.” He is filled with curiosity as to the prooeedings of the first 
parliapient (p— ^t as he delicately puts it) of devils ; he regsets that 
as he was not petsonaUy present in that ”blaok divan”-*-at least, not 
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that he can temembor, for who con aoootint for his pre-ezistent state ? — 
he cannot saj what happened ; but he adds, If I had as much personal 
aoquamtance with the deyil as would admit it, and could depend upon the 
truth of what answer he would give me, the first question would be, 
what measures they (the derils) resolved on at their first assembly ? ” and 
the second, how they employed the time between their fall and the 
creation of the man ? Here we see the instinct of the politician ; and wo 
may add that De Foe is thoroughly dissatisfied with l^ton's statements 
upon this point though admiring his genius ; and goes so far as to write 
certain verses intended as a correction of, or interpolation into, Pai'adheLost, 

Mr. Buskin, in comparing Milton’s Satan with Dante’s, somewhere 
remarks that the vagueness of Milton, as compared with the accurate 
measurements given by Dante, is so fiur a proof of less activity of the 
imaginative faculty. It is easier to leave the devil’s stature uncertain, 
than to say that he was eighteen feet high. Without disputing the pro- 
position as Mr. Buskin puts it, we fancy that he would scarcely take 
De Foe’s pootiy as an improvement in dignity upon Milton’s. may, 
perhaps, guess at its merits from this fragment of a speech in prose, 
addressed to Adam by Eve. *<Wliat ails the sot?” says the new 
termagant. ** What are you afraid of ? . . . Take it, you fool, and oat 
. . . Take it, 1 say, or 1 will go and cut down the tree, and you shall 
never eat any of it at all ; and you shall still be a fi>ol, and bo governed by 
your wife for ever.” This, and much more gross bufiboneiy of the same 
kind, is apparently intended to recommend certain sound fiiorol aphorisms 
to the vulgar ; but the cool arithmetical method by which Do Foe inves- 
tigates the history of the devil, his anziety to pick up gossip about him, 
and the view which he takes of him as a very acute and unscrupulous 
politician — though impartially vindicating him from some of Mr. Milton’s 
aspersions — ^is exquisitely characteristic. 

If we may measure the imaginative power of groat poets by tho 
relative merits of their conceptions of Baton, we might find a humbler 
gauge for inferior capacities in tho power of summoning awe-inspiring 
^osts. The difficulty of the feat is extreme. Your ghost, as Bottom 
would have said, is a very fearful wild-fowl to bring upon tho stage. Ifo 
must be handled delicately, or he is spoilt. Amongst living novelists of 
emina&oe, Lord Lytton is, so far as we remember, the only one who has 
boldly dealt with the supernatural. Scott performs the feat with admir- 
able ddieaoy. The apparition of tho old woman in the BridB of 
LamnumooTf and the terrible spectre of tiie **Bodach Glas,” which 
appears to Fengus M^Ivor in Wtmrlefff are most effective ghosts. They 
are so fddlftilly introduced as not to shock our belief, and yet they are 
more awM beings than tiie most terrible creations of the raw head and 
bloody bones school of fiction. 

Amongst this sohod we fear that De Foe must, on the whole, be 
redumed. We have already made acquaintance with Yeal, who, in 
her ^mstiy condition, talks for an hour and three-quarters with a gossip 
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over a enp of tea ; who, indeed, bo &r forgets her ghostly condition as to 
•ask for. a cup of the said tea, and only evades the consequenees of her 
blunder by one of those rather awkward excuses which we all sometimoB 
practise in society ; and who, in short, is the least ethereal spirit that was 
ever mot with outside a table. De Foe's extraordinaiy love for super- 
natural stories of the gossiping varidfy found vent in A Hiatory of 
ApparitionSf and his System of Magic, The position which he takes up 
is a kind of modified rationalism. He believes that there are genuine 
apparitions which personate our dead Mends, and give us excellent pieces 
of advice on occasion; but he refiiBes to believe that the spirits can 
appear themselves, on account of the many strange inoonveniencoB and 
ill consequencos which would happen if the souls of men and women, 
unombodied and departed, wore at liberty to visit the earth." De Foe is 
evidently as familiar with the habits of spirits generally as of the devil. 
In that case, for example, the feuds of families would never die, for the 
injured person would be always coming back to right himself. Ho 
proceeds upon this principle to account for many apparitions, as, for 
example, one which appeared in the likeness of a certain J. 0. of the 
period, and strongly recommended his widow to reduce her expense^. Ho 
won’t believe that the Yirgin appeared to St. Francis, because all stories 
of that kind are mere impostures of the priests ; but he thinka it very 
likely that ho was haunted by the devil, who may have sometimes taken 
the Virgin’s shape. In the History of Witchcraft, De Foe tells us how, 
as he was once riding in the country, he met a man on the way to inquire 
of a certain wizard. Do Foe, according to his account, which may or may 
not be intended as authentic, waited the whole of the next day at a public- 
house in a country-town, in order to hear the result of the inquiry; and had 
long conversations, reported in his usual style, with infinite ** says he’s ’’ 
and <*Bays I’s," in which he tried to prove that the wizard was an 
impostor. This lets us into the secret of many of De Foe's apparitions. 
They arc the ghosts that fri^ten villagers as they cross commons late at 
night, or that rattle chains and display lights in haunted houses. Some- 
times they have vexed knavish attorneys by discovering long-hidden deeds. 
Sometimes they have enticed highwaymen into dark coners of woods, and 
there the wretched highwayman finds in their bags (for ghosts of tkia breed 
have good substantial luggage) nothing but a halter and a bit of sIIvot 
( value exactly IBftd,) to pay the hangman. When they turn to the 
owner, he has vanish^. Oeoasionally, they are the legends told by some 
passing traveller from disttint lands — ^probably, genuine superstitions in 
their origm, but amplified ly tradition into marvellous exactitude of detail, 
and gandahed with long gossiping conversations. Such a §^U)st, whidh, 
on the whole, is our frvourite, is the mysterious Owke Mottradki. This 
being, whether devil or good spirit no man knows, acoompaiiied h traveller 
dir four years through the steppes of Bussia, and across Norway* Tuskay, 
and vanous othi^ eounities. On the march, he was always seen n 
to the left of the parfy^ kSepiog pan^with them, in glorloQs indfibtsm 
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to roadB. He crossed rivers without bridges, and the sea without ships. 
Everywhere, in the wild countries, he was known by name and dreaded ; 
for, if he entered a house, some one would die there within the year. Yet, 
he was good to the traveller, going so far, indeed, on one occasion, as to 
lend him a horse, and frequently treating him to good advice. Towards 
the end of the journey, Owke Mouraski informed his companion that he 
was ** the inhabitant of an invisible region,” and afterwards became very 
familiar with him — ^the traveller, indeed, would never believe that his 
friend was a devil, a scepticism of which De Foe doubtfully approves. 
The story, however, must be true, because, as De Foe says, he saw it in 
manuscript many years ago ; and certainly Owke is of a superior order to 
most of the pot-house ghosts. 

De Foe, doubtless, had an insatiable appetite for legends of this kind, 
talked about them with infinite zest in innumerable gossips, and probably 
smoked pipes and consumed ale in abundance during the process. Tho 
ghosts are the substantial creations of the popular fancy, which no longer 
nourished itself upon a genuine faith in a more lofty order of lapiritaal 
beings. It is superstition become gross and vulgar before it disappears 
for ever. Bomanoe and poetry have pretty well deported from them as 
from the witches of ' the period, who are little better than those who still 
linger in our country villages and fill comers of newspapers headed, 
** Superstition in the nineteenth century.” In his novels, De Foe’s instinct 
for probability generally enables him to employ the marveUous moderately, 
and, therefore, effectively ; he is' specially given to dreams ; they are 
generally verified just enough to leave us tho choice of credulity or scep- 
ticism, and are in excellent keeping with the supposed narrator. Boxana 
tells us how one morning she suddenly sees her lover’s free as though it 
were a death’s-head, and his clothes covered with blood. In the evening 
the lover is murdered. One of Moll Flanders' husbands hears her call 
him at a distance of many miles — a superstition, by the way, in which 
Boswell, if not Johnson, frilly believed. De Foe shows his usual skill in 
sometimes making the visions or omens fail of a too dose fulfilment, as in 
the excellent dream where Bobinson Crusoe hears Itiday’s father tell him 
of the sailors* attempt to murder the Spaniards : no part of the dream, 
as he says, is specifically true, though it has a general troth ; and hence 
we may, at our choice, suppose it to have been supernatural, or to be 
merely a natural result of Crusoe’s anxiety. This region of the marvdlous, 
however, oofy affects De Foe’s novels in a subordinate degree. The Owke 
Mouraski suggests another ftdd in whidi a lover of the mysterious could 
then find room for his imagination. The world still presented a boundless 
wilderness of untravelled land. Mapped and explor^ territoiy was still a 
bright spot surrounded l^chaotio darkness, instead of the two being in the 
reverse proportions. Geographers might fill up huge tracts by writmg. 
^'here is mudi gold,” or putting elephants instead of towns.” De Foe'| 
gosaiping acquaintance, when ^y were tired of could tell of 

strange adventures in wild seas, where me r c h antmen followed a naxtof 
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track, exposed to the assaolts of pirates ; or of long journeys over endless 
steppes in the days when travelling was travelling indeed ; when distances 
were reckoned by months, and men might expect to meet nndiscoverod 
tribes and monst^ nnimagined by natural historians. Doubtless ho had 
listened greedily to the stories of sea&ring men and merchants from the 
Gold Coast or toe East. Captain Singleton^ to omit Eobinson Crusoe for 
the present, shows toe form into which these stories moulded themselves 
in his mind. Singleton, besides his other exploits, anticipated Livingstone 
in crossing Africa from sea to sea. One of De Foe's biographers rather 
unnecessarily admires the marvellous way in which his imaginaiy descrip- 
tions have boon confirmed by later travellers. And it is true that Singleton 
found two great lakes, which may, if we please, be identified with those of 
recent discoverers. His other guesses are not surprising. As a specimen of 
too mode in which he filled up toe unknown space we may mention that he 
covers toe desert with a kind of thick moss of a blackish dead colour," 
which is not a very impressive phenomenon. It is in the matter of wild 
beasts, however, that he comes out strongest. Their camp is in one place 
Rurrouuded by innumerable numbers of devilish creatures." These crea- 
tures wore as ** thick as a drove of bullocks coming to a fiur," so that they 
could not fire without hitting some ; in fact, a volley brought down three 
tigers and two wolves, besides one creature ** of an ill-gendered kind, 
between a tiger and a leopard." Before long they meet an ** ugly, venomous, 
deformed kind of a snake or serpent," which had ** a hellish, ugly, deformed 
look and voice ; " indeed, they would have recognized in it the being who 
most haunted De Foe’s imaginary world — ^the devil — except that they could 
not think what business toe devil could have where there were no people. 
The fauna of this countiy, besides innumerable lions, tigers, leopards, and 
elephants, comprised “ living creatures as big as calves, but not of that 
kind," and creatures between a bufialo and a deer, which resembled neither ; 
they had no home, but legs like a cow, with a fine head and neck, hko 
a deer. The “ ill-genderod " beast is an admirable specimen of De Foe’s 
workmanship. It shows his moderation under most tempting circumstances. 
No dog-headed men, no men with eyes in their breasts, or feet that serve 
as umbrellas, will suit him. He must have something new, and yet pro- 
bable ; and he hits upon a very serviceable animal in this mixture between 
a tiger and a leopard. Surely no one could refhse to honour such a mode- 
rate draft upon his imagination. In shorty De Foe, even in toe wildest of 
regions, whei^ his pencil might have full play, sticks closely to the common- 
place, and wftjl not venture beyond the regions of toe easily conceivable. 

The final element in which De Foe’s curiosity might find a congenial 
food consiiled of toe‘ stories floating about oontemporaxy afhirs. He had 
tatoed with men who had fought in toe Great BebeUion, or even in the old 
German wars. He had himself been out with Monmouth, and taken part 
in the fight at Bedgemoor. Doubtless that small experience of adnal 
war&re gave ad^tional vivM% to his descriptions of battles» and ifbB 
nseftd to him, as Oibbott declares that his ser^ with the militia wss df 
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some assistance in describing annies of a very different kind. There is a 
period in history which has a peculiar interest for all of ns. It is that 
which lies upon the border-land between the past and present ; which has 
gathered some romance from the lapse of time, and yet is not so far off 
but that wo hayo seen some of the actors, and can distinctly realize the 
scenes in which they took part. Such to the present generation is the 
era of the Bevolationaiy Wars. ** Old men still creep among us ” who 
lived through that period of peril and excitement, and yet we are far 
enough removed from them to fancy that there were giants in those days. 
It is of this source of interest that Scott availed himself in Waverley; or, 
Tis Sixty Years Since. That date just fixes the time alter which the 
epoch must be handed over to the historical novelist ; when few oven of 
the greatest novelists have sufficient imaginative fire to bum up the anti- 
quarian dust that has accumulated. When De Foe wrote his novels the 
battles of the great Civil War and the calamities of the Plague were 
passing through this phase ; and to them we owe two of his most interestiDg 
books, the Memoirs of a Cavalier and the History of the Plague. ^ 

To resume then : we have now arrived at some estimate of De Foe’s 
peculiar power. He was a shrewd and most energetic politician, of very 
high rank amongst the second order, though never distinctly passing into 
the first rank. His writings have not the exalted merit which belongs to 
the few men who, from the passing incidents of their time, have struck 
out truths of everlasting value. They have, however, the very rare merit 
of originaliiy, and distinct grasp of principles, which enable a man on the 
whole to be dearly ahead of his generation, and to see through the fallacies 
raised by party-passion. If he was not above the heads of his ablest con- 
temporaries, he held a straight course in spite of them, and followed his 
own path without flinching or fear. He diowed the distinctivo merits of 
a sturdy, middle-class EngUshman, with a keen perception of a certain 
order — not perhaps the highest order — of truths, but without any high 
intellectual polish : in these days some people would have called him a 
Philistine. When he began to write his novels he had fought a long and 
most honourable political worfiire ; he had known persons in every rank of 
life from the prison upwards, and his mind was full of long and varied 
experience of men and things. He had, os we luicy, an insatiable curiosity 
for fiusts of all kinds, especially for anything that bordered upon the odd 
and the marvellous. In telling stories, or rather in spinning yams — ^for 
that is the most impropriate term for his style of narration — he uses just 
the homely, racy language of his class. He revels in elaborate ramblings 
and roundabout conversations, with the indiseriminajang delight in all sorts 
of irrelevant details which a country gossip mi|^t dimlay by an ale-house 
fire, or a sailor in a dull watch. His style, in short, was just a suspicion 
of that which Shakspesre has immortalized in Mrs. Quickly, or Fielding in 
Partridge, or innumerable other writers in describing the same dass of 
life* 9e was eridentl^ a very ]|»en and penetrating observer of men and 
things; but was totally devo^ of that delioate sensibilify and qu^esi of 
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Bjinpathy by which wo are enabled to see throned other men's eyes, and 
to catch, shades of emotion which are di&rent from onr own. One man to 
him was very much like another, except that they were placed in an 
infinite variety of differing situations ; or, perhaps, it would be fairer to 
say that ho was content with looking from the external point of view in his 
storios ; and thought that the purpose of a story-teller was to amuse us, 
like Punch, with the antics of a series of puppets, not to dissect them, wd 
analyze their motives. At any rate, he shows extraordinary knowledge of 
human life, without much pretence to knowledge of the human heart. We 
must add a strong dash of dry humour. One of the most eharaoteiistio 
storios which he tells of himself, shows how, as a boy, he entered a publio- 
houso whore certain wise politicians were discussing a report-*scaroely 
credible — that iho Papists had tried, in the night, to carry off the 
Monument. De Foe assured them that it was true, and that if they went 
there, they would soo men engaged in fastening it down again in its place. 
Tho picturesque touch convinced thorn. 

When such a man spins us a yam, the conditions of its being interest- 
ing oro tolerably simple. Tho first condition obviously is, that the plot 
must be a good one, and good in the sense that a representation in dumb- 
show must be sufficiently exciting, without the necessity of any eiq>lana- 
tion of motives. The novel of sentiment or passion or character would 
be altogether beyond his scope. He will accumulate any number of frets 
and details ; but they must bo such as will speak for themselves, without 
the need of an interpreter. For this reason, we do not imagino that 
BoxaiiOf Moll Flanders, Colonel Ja4ik, or Captain Singleton can ever be 
very interesting. In each of them there are one or two forcible situations. 
Hoxona pursued by her daughter, Moll. Flanders in prison, and Oolonol 
Jack as a young boy of the streets, are all powerful fragments, and well 
adapted for his peculiar method. He goes on heaping up little significant 
facts, till we ore able to realize the situation powerfully, and we may then 
supply the sentiment for ourselves. But he never seems to know his own 
strength. He gives ns at equal length, and with the utmost plain-speak- 
ing, the details of a number of other positions, which ore neither interest- 
ing nor edifying. He is decent or coarse, just as he is dull or amusing, 
without knowing the difference. He is certainly not immoral in the 
sense in which modem French novels are immoral ; but he is coarse, as it 
were by accident, when his characters happen to fidl into awkward 
positions. The details about the different oonneetions formed by Boxana 
and Moll Flanders have no atom of sentiment, and are about as wearisome 
as the journal of a specially heartless lady of the same character would be 
at the present day. *He has been pndsed for never gilding objectionable 
bluleetB, or making vice attractive. To all appearance, he would have 
been totaDy unable to set about it. He has only one mode of telUng a 
story, and he follows the thread of his narrative into the baok-slttms of 
London, w lodgihg-hoases of doubtfol eharaeter, or nBpeobable plaoes of 
trade, with the same equanimity, at a good steady jog-trot of namtive. 
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His absence of any passion or sentiinent* deprives snob places of the one 
possible Bonroe of interest ; and we must confess that two-thirds of each 
of these novels are deadly dull; the remainder, though exhibiting 
specunens of his genuine power, is not far enough from the commonplace 
to be specially attractive. In short, the merit of De Foe’s narrative bears 
a direct proportion to the intrinsic merit of a plain statement of the facts ; 
and, in the novels already mentioned, as there is nothing very surprising, 
certainly nothing unique, about the stoiy, his treatment cannot raise it 
above a veiy moderate level. 

Above these stories, in our opinion, come two of De Foe’s fragments 
of fictitious history. Captain CcarUUm^ although wo freely confess that 
but for Lord Stanhope’s authority we should have taken it for a genuine 
piece of De Foe, seems to be inferior in vivacity. If De Foe was making 
use of authentic papers, he was, perhaps, under some sense of restraint. 
There are, however, some forcible passages, especially at the beginning — 
one, for example, whore the author goes into a cottage, near the scene of 
war, and finds the body of a marauder, who has been burnt by tliS country- 
people, in revenge for maltreatment, is an effective touch in the true 
De Foe manner. The Memoir of- a Cavalier is a very amusing book, 
though it is less fiction than history, interspersed with a few personal 
anecdotes. In it there are again some exquisite little bits of genuine 
De Foe. The Cavalier tolls us, with such admirable frankness, that he 
once left the army a day or two before a battle, in order to visit some rela- 
tives at Bath, and excuses himself so modestly for his apparent neglect of 
military duty, that we cannot refuse to believe in hun. A noveUst, we 
say, would have certainly taken us to the battie, or would, at least, have 
given his hero a more heroic excuse. The character, too, of the old soldier, 
who has served under Gustavus Adolphus, who is disgusted with the raw 
English levies, still more disgusted with the interference of parsons, and 
who has a respect for his opponents — especially Sir Thomas Fairfax — which 
is compounded partly of English love of fair play, and partly of the indif- 
forence of a professional officer — is better supported than most of De Foe’s 
personages. An excellent Dugald Dalgetty touch is his constant anxiety 
to impress upon the royalist commanders the importance of a particulu 
tridc whhdi he has learnt abroad of mixing foot soldiers with the cavalry. 
We must leave him, however, to say a fow words upon the History of the 
Playust which seems to us to come next in merit to BMnson Crusoe. 
Here De Foe has to deal with a stozy of such intrinsically tragic interest 
that all his details become afiecting. It needs no commentary to interpret 
the meaning of the terxihle anecdotes, many of whud)^ are doubtiess founded 
on fact. There is the strange superstitious element biouc^t out by the 
horror of the sudden visitation. The supposed writer hesitates as to 
leaving the doomed city. He is decided to stay at last by opening 
the Bible at random and coming npon the text, — t<He shall deliver thee 
from the snare of the fowler, and from the noisome pestpenoe." Hewatebes 
the edmetsf the one which a^^eared before the pla^ was << of a d«dl» 
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laagidd oolonr, and its motion heavy, solemn, and slow ; *' the other, which 
preceded the Great Fire, was **bxic^t and sparkling, and its motion s^ and 
faxiona/' Old women, he says, believed in them, especially **the hypo- 
chondriac part of the other sex,’* who mi^t, he thinks, be called old 
women too. Still he half believes himsdf, especially when the second 
appears. He does not believe that the breath of the plagae-stricken npon 
a glass would leave shapes of ** dragons, imakes, and devils, horrible to 
behold ; ” but he does believe that if th^ breathed on a bird they would kill 
it, or at least make its eggs rotten.” However, he admits that no experi- 
ments were tried. Then we have the hideous, and sometimes horribly 
grotesque incidents. There is the poor naked creature, who runs up and 
down, exclaiming continually, Oh, the great and the dreadful God 1 ” but 
would say nothing else, and speak to no one. There is the woman who 
suddenly opens a window, and calls out, * Death, death, death 1 ’ in a 
most inimitable tone, which struck me with horror and chUlness in the 
very blood.” There is the man who, with death in his face, opens the 
door to a young apprentice sent to ask him for money : ** Very well, 
child,” says the living g^ost ; go to Gripplegate Church, and bid them 
ring the bell for me ; ” and with those words, shuts the door, goes upstairs 
and dies. Then we have the horrors of the dead-cart, and the unlucky 
piper who was carried off by mistake. De Foe, with his usual ingenuity, 
corrects the inaccurate versions of the story, and says that the piper was 
net blind, but only old and sully ; and that he does not believe that, as 
** the story goes,” he set up his pipes while m the cart. After this, we 
cannot refuse to admit that he was really carried off and all but buried* 
Another device for cheating us with acceptance of his story, is the ingenicns 
way in which he imitates the occasional lapses of memory of it genuine 
narrator, and admits that he does not precisely recollect certain details ; 
and still better is the conscientious eagerness with which he distinguishes 
between the occurrences to which he was an eye-witness and those which he 
only knew by hearsay. 

This book, more than any of the others, riiows a skill in seleoting 
telling incidents. We are sometimes in doubt whether the particular details 
which occur in other stories are not put m rather by good luck than from 
a due ‘perception of their value. He thus resembles a savage, who is as 
much pleased with a glass bead as with a jnece of gold ; but in the Hktary 
oj the Plague every detail goes strai^t to the mark. At one point he 
cannot help diverging into the story of three poor men who escape into the 
fidds, and giving us, with his usual relish, all their rambling conversa* 
tions by the way. For the most part, however, he is less difibsive and 
more pointed utfaa,\ • the greatness of the calamify seems to have 
given more intensify to his style ; and it leaves all the impression of a 
genuine nanative, tdd by one who has, as it were, just escaped from the 
Talley of Che shadow of deatii, with the awe still upon him, and every terrible 
sig^ aed sonnd frerii in his memory* The amaring tm t hfalnesa of fhe 
m hoM in hi proper |ilaoe ; we wirii (0 be 
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to tho f«otf ; we wont good reaUstiQ pgintiog more then fine imniiinent. 
The iitozy reminds ns of certain ghasUy photographs published during the 
American war, which had been taken on the field of batUe. They gaye a 
more Ibroible taste of the horrors of war than the most thrilling pictures 
drawn from the fancy. In such oases, we only wish the narrator to stand 
as much as possible on one side, and just draw up a bit of the curtain 
which oonceala his galleiy of hoiTors. 

It is time, however, to say enough of Bohimon Crusoe to justify its 
traditional superiority to De Foe’s other writings. The charm, as some 
critics say, is difficult to analyze ; and we do not profess to demonstrate 
mathematically that it must necessarily be, what it is,' the most delightful 
boy’s book ever written, and one which older critics may study with 
delight. The most obvious advantage over the seoondaxy novels lies in 
the unique situation. Lamb, in the passage from which we have quoted, 
gracefully evades this point. ** Are there no solitudes," he says, out of 
the cave and the desert ? or cannot the heart, in the midst of crowds, fuel 
frightfully alone?" Singleton, he suggests, is alone with ^hates less 
merciful than tiie howling monsters, the devilish serpents, and ill-gen- 
dered creatures of De Foe’s deserts. Colonel Jack is alone amidst the 
London thieves, when he goes to bury his treasures in the hollow tree. 
This is prettily said ; but it suggests ratiier what another writer might 
have made of De Foe’s heroes, than what De Foe made of them himself. 
Singleton, it is true, is alone amongst the pimtes, but he takes to them as 
naturally as a fish takes to the water, and, indeed, finds them good, 
honest, respectable, stupid sort of people. They stick by him and he by 
them, and we are never made to feel the real hormrs of bis position. 
Colonel 9ack might, in other hands, have beeome an Oliver Twist, less 
real perhaps than De Foe has msde him, but infinitely more pathetic. 
De Foe tells us of his unpleasant sleeping-places, and his occasional fears 
of the gallows ; but of the supposed mental struggles, of the awful solitude 
of soul, we hear nothing. How can we sympathise very deeply with a 
young gentleman whose reooUections run chiefly upon the exact numbers 
of shillings and pence captured by himself and his pocket-picking pals ? " 
Sunilarly Robinson Crusoe dwells but little upon the horrors of his position, 
and when he does is apt to get extremely prosy. We fiinoy that he could 
never have been in want of a solid sermon on Sunday, however much he 
may have missed the church-going bell. But in Robinson Crusoe, as in 
the Hittory qf tbs Plague, the story speaks for itself. To explain the 
horrors of living among thieves we must have some piptuse of mtemal 
strug^, of a sense of honour opposed to temptation, and a pure mind 
in danger of eontealnation. Be Foe’s extrsmely strai^tfiirword and 
prosaic view of life prevents him from setting any such sentimental trials 
befers ns ; the lad avoids the gallows and in time becomes the honest 
master of a good plantation j end thers’s enoiigh. But the fiomns of 
aha aidon meitt on a desert idaad earn be appreckted by the aimidoei sailor 
or oehooiboy. Tho main thing Is to bring out the litiiation plainly eoiA 
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.Ibrciblji to tell OB of the difficulties of making pots and pans, of eatohing 
•goets, ^ sowing com, and of avoiding audacious cannibals. This task 
De Foe peijConns with unequalled spirit and vivaoitj. In his first dis- 
coveiy of a new art he shows the freshness so often conspicuous in first 
novels. The scenery was just that which had peculiar charms for his 
fancy ; it was one of those half-true legends of which he had heard strange 
stories from seafaring men, and possibly from the acquaintances of his 
hero himself. He brings out the shrewd vigorous ohamoter of the 
EngUshman thrown upon his own resources with evident esijoyment of 
bis task. Indeed, De Foe tells ns himself that in Boblnson Cbmsoe he 
saw a kind of allegory of his own fide. He had suftercd from solitude 
of soul. Confinement in his prison is represented in the book confine- 
ment in an island ; and even particular inoidentB, such as the fin^t he 
receives one night from something in his bed, '^was word fbr word 
a histoiy of what happened.'* In other words, this novel too, like many 
of the best ever written, has in it something of the autobiographieal 
element which mahes a man speak firom greater depths of fi»eimg than 
in a purely imaginary stoiy. 

It would indeed be easy to show that the story, though in one sense 
marvellously like truth, is singularly wanting as a psyohological study. 
Friday is no real savage, but a good English servant without plush. He 
says ** muohee ” and ** speakee," but he beoomea at once a civilised being, 
and in his firat conversation puzzles Crusoe terribly by that awkward 
theological question, why Cod did not kill the devil — fbr characteristically 
enough Cruaoe’s first lesson includes a little instruotion upon the enemy of 
mankind. He fi>uud, however, that it was ** not so easy to imprint right 
notions in Friday's mind about the devil, as it was about the being of 
a God." This is comparatively a trifle ; but Crusoe himself is all but 
impossible. Hteele, indeed, gives an account of Selkirk from which he 
infers that, ** this plain man’s story is a memorable example that he is 
happiest who confines his wants to natural neoessitieB ; " but the fizots do 
not warrant this pet doctrine of an old-ffishioned school. Selkirk’s state of 
mind may be inferred from two or three fkets. He had almost fbrgotten 
to talk ; be had leaint to catch goats by running on foot ; and he had 
acquired the exceedingly difficult art of ma.lrmg by rubbing two 
sticks. In other words, his whole mind was shsorbed in providing a 
fiiw physical neccssitieB, and he was rapidly becoming a savage-— fbr a 
man w^ can't speak and can make fire, is very near the Australian. We 
may infrr, what is probable from other cases, that a man living fifteen 
years by hiipself, Mke Crusoe, would either go mad, or sink into that 
■ami-savage etata. De Foe really describes a man in prison, not in 
■oBtaiy eonfinemeni We riiould not be so pedantic os to call for aoeu- 
racy in aubh matters ; hat the diffiBrence between the fiction and what 
we balieva would have bean the realty is signifloant. De Foe, even in 
iWniefi Owpoa, gives a vary inadequate pietuxe of the mental tqnneitts te 
which his hero is expose I fie is fide^tened by a panot aampg him 
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name, and the airangelj pioturesque moident of the footmark on the 
aaiid ; bnty on the whole, he takes his imprisonment with pretematiiral 
stolidity. His stay on the island produces the same state of mind as 
might be due to a dull Sunday in Scotland. For this reason, the want 
of power in describing emotion as compared with the ftmaging power of 
describing facts, Bohtruon Cruaoe is a book for boys rather than men, 
and, as Lamb says, for the kitchen rather than for hi^^er circles. It falls 
short of any high intellectnal interest. When we leave the striking 
situation and get to the second part, with the Spaniords and Will Atkins 
talking natural theology to his wife, it sinks to the level of the secondary 
stories. But for people who are not too proud to take a rather low order 
of amusement, Bohmaon Cruaoe will always be one of the most charming 
of books. We have the romantic and adventurous incidents upon which 
Uie most unflinching realism can be set to work without danger of vulgarity. 
Here is precisely the story suited to De Foe’s strength and weakness. 
He is forced to be artistic in spite of himself. He cannot lose the thread 
of the narrative and break it into diejointed fragments, for thermits of 
the island confine him as well as his hero. Ho cannot tire us with 
details, for all the details of such a story are interesting ; it is made up of 
petty incidents, as much as the life of a prisoner reduced to taming flies, 
or making saws out of penknives. The island does as well as the Bastille 
for making trifles valuable to the sufferer and to ns. The flicts tell the 
story of themselves, without any demand for romantic power to press them 
home to us ; and the efforts to give an air of authenticity to the story, 
which BoumtimeB make us smile, and sometimes rather bore us, in other 
novels, are all to the purpose ; for there is a real pdnt in putting such a 
story in the mouth of the suflerer, and in giving us for the time an illusory 
belief in his reality. It is one of the Szeeptional oases in which the 
poetical aspect of a position is brought out best by the most prosaic 
acenracy of detail ; and we imagine that Bobinson Crusoe’s island, with 
all his SBoall household torments, will always be more impressive than the 
more gorgeously eolouxed island of Enodi Arden. When we add that the 
whole book tibows the freshness of a writer employed on his first novel — 
Ihon^ at the mature age of fifly-eif^t ; seeing in it an allegory of his 
own espeiience embodied in the scenes which most interested his imagina- 
tioni we see some reasons why BoHnaon Cruaoe should hold a distinct 
tank ly itidf amongst his works. AsDeFoewas amanofverypowerftd, 
but very limited, imagination-^ble to see oertsin aspects of things with 
extraordinaiy distinctnesB, but little aUe to rise above them— -even his 
greatest book shows his weakness, and scarcely satisfies a grown-up man 
with a taste for bigb art. In revenge, it ou^i» according to Bousseau, to 
be for a time the whole library of a b<y, chiefly, it seems, to teadi him 
that the stock of an ironmonger is better than that of an iron shop. We 
may agree in the conclnsion without earing about the season ; and to have 
pleased all the boys in Europe for Mr a hundred dull flfly years is, alter 
ell, a semaikable feat. 
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Rising to dress by candle-light, peering ont into the darkness to discern 
the state of the weather, snatohing a hoiried and imperfect break&st, 
driring in a cramped conyeyance along a dull white road between long and 
silent stretches of forest, with the damp grey ni^t-misi still dragging 
slowly over the firs, and with the cold barrels of a gun numbing one's 
fingers — such are the ordinary prdiminaries to a day's shooting common 
alike to many parts of England and Germany. But with the break of day 
all further resemblance ceases. When the hot strong sun of the south 
gathers up these mist-clouds and sends them rolling away westward, when 
the hills along the horizon begin to show themselyes of a gloomy green 
instead of that thin blue which surrounds an English landscape, when a 
clearance in the great forest around you shows you a large, many- 
windowed, projecting-roofed wooden chalet, as ruddy in its deep brown 
hues as any hut of the Swiss valleys, you are led to expect something 
entirely different from the steady, business-like, and rather tame pursuit 
of partridges which generally Mows the drive to cover in England. A 
hen capercailzie, with her groat brown wings outstretched, sails quufidy 
overhead ; a fox stands quietly in an adjacent field and watches you drive 
past ; a blue hare flashes across the road and disappears into the wood : 
no, this is dearly not England. 

But the drive over, what then? Another of those great wooden 
chalets comes into view, the strong sunli^^t making its rich brown gables 
almost red, and there are people walking about, and vehicles in front of the 
door, and over the window a noble painting bearing the legend “ Zum 
weiszen Adler." Those boys outside have borrowed a holiday from the 
national school, which they must attend, to form a corps of beaters ; and 
they are already receiving jerked and half-grumbling instructions from one 
of the Prince's keepers— the ancient, phlegmatic, morose, and picturesque 
Bchaller. Imagine a little man dressed wholly in grey and green, with a 
large slouched hat adorned with jay's feathers, with a thin browniedi-white 
face, a large nose, a large black moustache and small deep-set eyes, with 
a horn dung round his necki a gun pendent from one dionlder, and a 
curtridge-bag of roe-skin hamgiTig from the other. He looks as if he had 
been the companion pf Bobin Hood and little Johni end bad gone on 
sasoking that big pq^ ever aince, until he had so steeped himself in 
nicotine that !Cune hai|^ beeome afinid to touch him* He is one of the 
oldest, and moat^ ezpsdeneed of the Prince's keepers— the Prinep von 
FiMenbeig, who owns as much of the Black Forest as would mal^ 
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English ooiiniy— and it is his proud boast that of all his companions ho 
is the only one whom tho Prince addresses as ** Du.” The other keepers 
are inside, in the spacious, low-roofed, eight-windowed room which is the 
chief glory of each small hostelry : and through the haze of badly-smoUing 
^tobacco-smoke we can dimly discern their short, brawny figures clad in 
the same picturesque dress which Schaller wears, though for the most 
part they have bushy brown beards and moustaches on their sun-tannod 
faces. 

In a little while our party is mustered on the road outside. E , 

the Princess orerseer for this district, a splendid fellow with immense 
shoulders and arms, leads the way, attended by the two or three sports- 
men who have responded to his invitation. There is E , the landlord 

of the inn at Hubertshofen ; there is a young Bavarian whose sporting 
costume — ^his gaiters, hat, jacket, horn, pouch, and killing knife — is 
perfect; there is a small, thin doctor, with spectacles, who is always 

asking questions about the wind ; and with myself there comes 8 , 

a gentle English youth, whose eyes somehow will wander backward in the 
direction of the Hubertshofen inn, where she of the flaxen curls and azure 
eyes remains to mope in tho hopeless dulncss of feminine companionship 
until we send for her in tho afternoon. 

** Vorwarts, alle, in Gottes Namon ! ” shouts out E , as he slings 

his gun (every gun has a green strap affixed) over his big shoulder, and 
strides fo^. 

The slight wind now blowing blows in the direction whither we are 
going : it is necessaty, therefore, to go to the extreme end of the ground to 
be traversed and work backward. There are few animals which have so 
intensely keen a scent as the roe ; and the greatest caution has to bo 
exercised in order to keep to leeward of them. In some districts where 
the roe lie in small covers and are apt to be scared away altogether if 
driven much and hard by dpgs, it is deemed sufficient to send in a few 
beaters who do not even moke the peculiar rattling noise with which they 
ordinarily oroase the deer. The mere scent of the beaters is ehough to 
send the roe on lightly towards the sportsman, who in such a case 
generally gets an easy diot. But on this morning we were plentiMy 
provided with dogs — about the most htdicrous-lool^g aninju-la of which 
one can eonceive. These beagles, having heads of the usual bea^e Size, 
seem to hove little body end no legs. The latter are merely squat stuinbs, 
exeeedinc^ tfaiek Ond mtileular, With large, soft, ont-tomhig paws, which 
uagltA the animal walk like a turtle. The dogs possess the advantage of 
ranning doWly and steadily, and never the ; While they make iheir way 
through the mossy ewamps, thd blaekbefty-buSheB and brackens of the 

finest much mote eddfy fhaii one wotild ima^e. E , however, had 

with him a huge UaCk honnd, ft bnfte of evil aspect, but of immente 
power, whieh was supposed to be invaluable for traekifig wounded deer. 
Bow Hector displi^red hb peeoHar idio^morasieS illsll be described here- 
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** Genildusii/' ftajn E ' ■*— -i in thttt fine^ broftd} Bftwiui Oennan 
irhijoh iji so diftoont from tiiO horrible patois of the Black Foresters, 
'^'whosoeyer shoots an old hare shall be fined thirfy-five krentzers, to be 
exacted from him on the Spot._ToTmg hares you may shoot as you 
please." 

This being a Black Forest joke, eterybody langhs ; though it is already 
understood among tut that not only are we fhrbidden to shoot does, but 
that capercailzie and foxes, being the pet shooting of the Ftince himself, 
ore also to be spared. Let it shock no one's feeling to heai* of ibtOs beihg 
considered good shooting. Hero they are nerer htmted ; and as they are 
most destractire vermin, killing the yonng roe in considerable nnmbehi, 
and even attacking their mothers when snow is on the ground, the sports- 
man is accounted fortunate who comes home singing ** Ber Fnchs laszt 
mir sein Elejd." 

Suddenly the whole party come to a halt. The keepers elnsteriilg 

around E , and watching the pointing of his hand with those grave, 

keen, sunburnt faces of theirs, receive each his appointed place and 
directions. Schaller draws off his troop of men, boys, and dogs ; and 

disappears in the forest. E , having specified all onr posts, gives 

another bnt more subdued ** Vorwdrts I ’* and We too enter the farcst by 
a neighbouring path. 

Hero there is no underwood. Down between the lichen-gr^ stems of 
the magnificent pines and firs, tho sun-light falls in groat sha^, and lights 
up the soft, spungy green moss into a brilliant orange and gold. Ooca- 
sionally we cross a deep glade, which runs down into an unseen vall^ ; 
and in one of these glades the underwood begins. Our posts are given us. 
In all beats there axe one or two stations whkh are known by long expe- 
rience to be the best; the preferable of these two, called the ** Haupt-plaiz,** 
being generally marked with a bit of stick which has a red F upon it to 
denote that here the Prince himself stands. S— and I distincily heard 

E tell the keepers that in every heat these two best places were to 

be given to the two Euglishmen, the Haupt-plaut" to be given to each 
alternately. 

Bleiben Sie da," says one of the keepers to B ■ (pronouncing the 
words ** blaybe Sie daw " ), and my friend found bimgalf posted behind a 
large pine, about twenty yards from the Underwood of larch and birch, and 
almost opposite two deer-trO^ Udiidi converged to one point. He had 
the '' Haupt-pUaz,*^ 

I had the next positionj about fifty yards further on ,* but 1 waS placed 
on an incline from wbiSh 1 ootdd ea^y look down ou the movements of 
my friend.^ Bo soon as all the posts have been occupied, each man must 
tola up his hand and eoUtey to his next neig^ibour ah intimation of hii 
exact position I a duty whldb no one who has bad a charge of Ho. fi Shot 
pass Ity bii difr ufill e^ heg^. Ptesentty we heard a bug low bM 
from the horn of the bMiper who was at the ettteme end of the 
massive to the tttUMMbb 
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message was replied to by a fine florid flourish from Sohaller himself; 
and it is not until the latter signal is given that the guns are supposed to 
be on the alert. 

8— who had been sitting down, sprung to his feet ; and for a few 
minutes he was all attention. Far off we could hear the drivers at work, 
striking the trees with sticks and uttering a loud purr/' that echoed 
through the wood. All around us was dead silence, but for the bees iu 
the hfl^bells and the occasional flutter past of a jay. Then, with a noise 
that must have made many a heart leap, two of the dogs simnltaneouBly 
gave tongue, and the sharp hanh bark rang through the stillness of the 
wood, but was yet far distimt. We could hear the sounds become fainter 
or louder, and could trace in imagination the course of the dogs as they 
went off in different directions. Then — and what a strange sensation it 
is when you see your first deer; when out of the perfect silence of the tall 
bmdiwood leaps a beautiful young creature in a shining coat of yeUowish- 
brown — then there suddenly flashed into the sunlight, not thirty yards 

from where S stood, a handsome buck. Had the buck contimied his 

course he would have run straight over my friend; consequently he stopped 
short, paused in a bewildered manner for at least two seconds, and then 
with one or two light bounds over the ferns, he was away down into tho 
glade and out of sight. 

What of B — - ? A second or two before the buck had come into sight 
I distinctly saw my neighbour open a lodcet which hung firom his watch-* 
chain. I did not know what was in the locket, though 1 guessed ; and 1 
am sure there could be nothing so remarkable about a little flaxen hair as 
to cause a man to shift his gun to his left arm in the very middle of a 

drive. When the buck leapt out into the sunlij^t, B started, so that 

I saw him fifly yards off throw up his head. Ilien he raised tho gun 
to his shoulder ; but whether his hand trembled too much with tho fright, 
or whether he was himself too much confused, he did not fire, and the 
bu^, which had a fine pair of horns, escaped. 1 noticed a quick g^ce 
B— sent in my direction to see whether I had observed this disgraceful 
proceeding; and, as he caught my eye, he shrugged his shoulders. At 
the same moment one of the small heaves, yelping and barking, came 
along the same tnufir, and as he arrived at the spot where the deer had 
paifred, he looked up at S— with a glance which must have caused my 
finend, if he possessed the least conMienoe, to blush deeply. 

Dto roe, as St. John observes, is the most symmetrical and beautiful 
in shape of all deer ; and 1 had soon an opportunity of witnessing the 
peculiarly li^t and graeefiil manner in whi^ the doe, eq^ecially, clears 
the underwood in nnmii^. Hector, baying and" mdiing like a fiend, 
chased out two does and a little fcwn which was not much longer in body 
than a hare. The first doe passed titrou^ the trees like a fiash of li^^t- 
ning; hut the second one, evidentiy the mother of this little thing, kejpt 
by Its side, and both of tiim came so near me that I believe I could have 
killed them both with one baird. It is indeed impossible to descnbe 
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the delicate way in which these graoefhl ereatnres rani their long, thin 
necks holding their small head well np, their ears pricked and full, their 
thin lithe legs making not the slightest noise as they canter or bound over 
the yielding moss and fem. In a short time the noise of the beaters came 
nearer ; <and soon thereafter the boys were seen to be stroggiling throogb 
the young firs, when a blast from somebody's horn took ns in a body to 
where E was waiting. 

Here, then, was a pretty ordeal for S . 'When the whole party is 

collected, all the incidents of the driye.are recounted; and unfortunately 
BOYoral of the beaters, having observed this bade, declared that he had 
fine horns, and that he made straight for the “ Haupt-platz,** 

** Ja, ja,” says S , stammering and blushing. ** Ich habe Bie — 

mean ich habe ^ gesehen, aber — aber er ging zu schnell fiir mich zu — 

And as he forgot the German word for ** shoot " he elevated his gun 
and performed a little bit of pantomime which was quite satisfEtetory. If 
there was any philological process going on within the brains of the 
keepers, it must have been the effort to find the German equivalent for 
“ duffer.'* 


The noit beat proved a blank ; only a few does havmg been turned 
out by the dogs. I was much amused, however, by the utter paralysis 
which struck one of these pretty creatures which had come to within a 
dozen yards of mo before she saw me. The deer, it must be remembered, 
have no apprehension for anything in front of them ; their intense anxiety 
to catch the sounds behind them and escape their pursuers causes them to 
be careless to an incredible degree of danger which may be simply con- 
fronting them. This doe had come down a deer-path which led straight 
towards the ** Ilavpt-platz :** and did not observe me at all, as Isay, 
until she was within pistol-shot. On catching sight of me, and of the gun 
whidi I held, she went bariL a little on her haunches, and then stood and 
looked with a sort of helpless, frightened stare. Certainly throe seconds 
elapsed before she suddenly darted off to the left ; and I saw every muscle 
in her hind thighs working as die put on her best speed. In her path 
she started a fox, which came right back in the opposite direction — an easy 
shot for the Prince, had he been there. 


In our next beat we were more suecessftil. The driving had scarcely 
begun when one of the dogs gave tongue ; and the longer the loud barking 

coniinned the more nearly did it approach the station which 8 had 

had assigned to him. Evidently the roe was coming in a direct line, 
maloTig imne of those circaitous manosuvres with which the old bucks so 
often baffle the dogs. B ■ ■ was in the middle of a long and narrowpaOi, 
with dense wood befflre and behind him, exc^ for a litBe clearance of 
about thirty square yards whidh lay fhriher down the path, and which was 
partially hid from hhw hj gonoe young larches. Tifakigg sure that the deer 
was coming on towards this clearanoe, S— risked the indiseiatioiiai of 
leaving his post, and passed oir until only one small tree stood betsMen 
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him and ih^ tipen iipaod. Behind the donee hranehee of the yoftiAg it he 
^ ehaeoneed himeelf, and had soareely done so when there Was heatd a 
matling of the underwood at no great distance. Almost at the saihe 
mofinent I caught a glimpse of a pair of horns above the young trees in 
firant, and satr that the bttck would cbme strai^t across the Clearance. 
The unhappy animal had just leapt Out from the bushes when my friend 
fired ; 1 heard a shrill scream that had a painful resembltoce to a human 
cry ; the buck made one forward bound high in the air, and then fell 

heavily upon the ground. 6 did not stir from his position ; but I 

could see that, after a kick or two, the buck wtis lying quite still, and 
therefore dead, among the soft grey gross. 

The killing of the deer, however, was but a trivial portion of the ceic- 
monies which now ensued. The drive over, up comes the nearest keeper, 
and with profuse and almost unintelligible Black -Forest German (as 

it is called by the people themselves) must needs shake hands with S 

and congratulate hun on having secured a good pair of homS, ^hirh ho 
immediately proceeds to examine by lifting up the head of the slain door. 
Then he blows a triumphant iootlo-too upon his horn, and while the other 
keepers are slowly making their appearance (each of them taking off his 

green beaver, shaking hands with S and smiling proudly, as if to see 

a dead buck shot by a stranger was tho greatest ploasiiro that could bo 
afforded them,) he steps aside and selects a bit of young fir which ho 
proceeds to stiok in my friend's hat. It iC the custom to decorate 
you with one of these trophies for every buck you s^ot, and with 
another sort of trophy for evoiy one you miss ; so that the village- 
people, on turning out in the evening to meet the party coming 
home, can tell who have been tho fortunate and Who tho unlucky 
marksmen. 

How proud 8 looked! Ho positively blushed. He looked at 

the deer and said, ** Poor thing ! ** though he would have uttered another 
had the poor thing escaped. He was in quite a flatter of 
excitement, and his efforts to appear composed and not too exuberantly 
fdad were on the whole a failure. Bj-and-hy he ceased contemplating the 
stricken deer, and, coming over to me, said — 

« Don’t you think we might send for the ladies now f The forest is 
not at all daxnp, and I'm sure they could go with us without incilrring the 
least danger. And then all these ceremonies, you know, thoti^ a little 
absurd, are interesting.*’ 

Therewith my young Adend touched the small green btanSli ih liis cap 
to see if it was seeanejly fixed ; and now, aS all the party had anived and 
seemed desiroua of resting themselves, we sat down ttp6n two or three 
felled trees. One of the keepers, kheefing down by the bndk, 
proceeded to disemkowel him ; 9m tiiat rather u^y operation having beoh 
aecomplished, the deer was sliing round the shoulders of one of ths 
boys, who was diMted to return ilnth it to^ fiut)ertBholbn. 

t* And sriien Bie,’^ says S (the boy looked up with Sniprise, |trd* 
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bably nimt before Having been addressed as •• Sie ") “ sagen an den— den 
Wei Daxmen dass sie — sie — ^here, come and tell this feUow to bring back 
ihe two ladies with him 1 " 

How a London boy would have sniggered at the ridionlons attempts of 
the foreigner; but this Swarthy-fisoed lad, with the big soft black eyes, 
with his zed cotton jacket stained here and there by the blood of the dead 
back, which hong pictoresquely round his neck, only waited in respectful 
silence until the command was delivered to Him, and then departed. 

Again we plunged into the forest, arriving this time at a broad road 
used by the waggons which cart off the filled trees. The drive was an 
unusually long one, end a considerable time elapsed before the first blast 
of the horn announced that the guns were placed. We were perhaps 

about fifty yards separate, E being at the remote comer of the drive ; 

and as we stood upon the side of the road opposite the long stripe of forest 
which we fronted, it was clear that wo dared only at the deer os they 
came up through the wood, or as they disappeared, having crossed &e 
road, into the forest behind us. Above all, we were warned not to shoot 
down the road. Well, in the interval which ensued between the blast of 
the keeper’s horn and the response fi*om SchaDer — ^when most , of us, 
anticipating nothing, were sittmg on the bank of the wood — a loud r^ort 
rang along the open line of the rood. I jumped up, and was just in time 

to see that E had fired at and missed a splendid buck, which instan- 

taneously dashed into the forest. The next moment I caught sight of 
something passing rapidly through the trees some hundred yards off, and 
saw that the buck, having completed a large semicircle, was again about to 

attempt a crossing of the road about midway between me and S . 

Further, ho was making straight for a mass of young trees which, if ho did 
cross the road sa^y, would almost certainly allow him to escape. My only 
chance, therefore, I considered, was to get a shot at him before he arrived 
at the road; and just as he came bounding up to the front of the 
enclosure I levelled my gun, and pulled the trigger. The barrel missed 
fire — ^forthe gun, which was not a breech-loader, like that which every one 
else canned, had been loaded two days. At the same moment the buck — 
and I remember catching a glimpse of his fine horns with an inward pang 
of regret— cleared the road in a couple of bounds and was lost in that 
clump of brushwood. I gave him up for lost ; but the next second — ^for 
all this occurred certainly in one second— he again appeared, having left 
the brushwdod for a fiir run through the trees behind me. 1 fired my 
left barrel at him as he passed between two firs, and he disappeared. I 
did not see him fall, and naturally concluded that he had passed on into 
the dense twilight of* the wood. Presently, however, I heard a long, deep 
groan ; and I knew that that was the death-sigh ci the huok, wherever 
he lay. Not daring to leave my post when any minute a charge 
of shot come rattHng round my ears,. I waited out the 

other incidmi ^ thb drive, which were sturing enouc^. IFnet, a 
doe wm boonting past B ^ who, not iidrtng time to look, put 
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up hk gon and fired. Fortunately he xoiBsed. Scarcely had he fired 
when a buck, diased by one of the beagles, came up, looked at hinii and 
leapt lightly away to the xight, miming parallel to the road and thus ex- 
posing himself to the fire of eveiy one of the guns. Bang, bang ! went 
the young Bayarian; bang, bang! repeated the doctor; bang, bang! 
edioed the keeper who stood at Ihe coiner of the drive. Not a shot had 
touched him ; for we saw him at length cross the road, half a mile off, at full 
speed. Another buck, as we afterwards heard, was seen by the doctor to bo 
coming stiaic^t down upon him. In fimt the path which the doer was 
following met the road about six yards fiH>m where the doctor stood ; and 
the frightened animal, listening to the clatter of the beaters and oaring 
nothing for what was m firont, was about to run upon the muzzle of the 
doctor’s gun. The worthy man elevated his weapon — ^an inoomprehensiblo 
trick which I noticed more than one Black Forest sportsman adopt — and 
stood with it poised against his shonlder, waiting for iho buck to como 
within shot. A loud mstling and plunging behind him startled him so 
that he had nearly dropped his breech-loader, and as he inwiluntarily 
turned round. Hector bounded past him in a state of the wildest excite- 
ment, his eyes glaring, and his mouth foaming. Now the doctor hod been 
praising Hector all the morning. There never was such a powerful dog, 
such a handsome dog, a dog with such a keenness of scent, a dog of such 
untiring exertion. On goes Hector, and as he crosses the road he comes 
in sight of the buck which the doctor hod in his imagination already killed. 
With a ferocious howl Hector fiies in the animal’s path, and in a moment 
deer and hound are alike lost to sight, the buck having turned precipitately 
and fled. Hector following dose upon his heels. All this story 1 received 
from the doctor as we came together when the driving was over— that is to 
say, 1 gathered it piecemeal from out of a series of the most horrible 
guttural blasphemies that ever were uttered m any one language. 

But why the sudden rosiness upon S— ’s face, and why does he 
quickly pull off his cap to see if that bit of green larch is rightly fixed ? 
Along the path, preceded by the boy in the red smock, come our two 
finends — she with the bright eyes and the pale curls, and she with the 
stately gait and the haughty eyebrows and the silver hair whom we call the 
Budiess, By this time we are standing round the buck which lay dead at 
a leap’s length fnm the two trees between which I had fired at him. 

** What a lovdy ereature 1 ’’ says the younger of the new-comers, and 
surely that is not moistare which makes the blue eyes wear so soft a 
lustre ? It is a shame to kill such timid, harmleBS things.” 

» But you know,” says 6— r— ^Mfiogetieslly, •• they do a frightfhl 
amount of damage. The people complain that the Prince does not ke^ 
the roe thinned. They have their eom eaten into in some districts in a 
way that is quite minous — 

And so you come all the way from Enj^huid to hdp the poor 'KaiiA 
Foresters to gain a decent harvest^” she replies, with a littie smile ; and 
S— ^ smiles, and they look at each Other, and then she turns away 
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her eyes and pretends to be deeply interested in that stoiy told by the 
'doctor of Hector — a stoiy of wbi<^ 1 am snre rdie does not understand 
a Vrord. 

« Do yon call this deer-sbootipg ? *' asks the Dnohess, coldly. In 
Scotland we bave deer worth shootiDg deer that can afford to challenge 
your dogs — deer that can swim from the Gloch Lighthouse at Gourock 
across to Dunoon '* 

« Tell ^the lady," says E to me, haTing understood partly what 

she meant, “ that we had red-deer here also ; but that they made such 
havoc that the Prince ordered them to be all destroyed. And in Bavaria 
we have plenty of them still, and there you can go out and hunt the 
wild-boar also and the wolf; and that is as good as the red-deer of 
Scotland." 

But her grace would not admit that any sport in the world could 
compare with the doer-stalking of Scotland; and in the midst of this 
discussion we all sat down to have lunch. The sun by this time had 
become excessively hot ; and very gladly did we all partake of those bottles 
of lukewarm Affenthaler which two of the beaters had brought for our 
repast. The guides and beaters threw themselves on the diy moss beside 
the slaughtered buck, and opened out their stores of bread and cheese, 
the dogs lying in mute expectation at their feet ; and as a gleam of sun- 
shine from the trees overhead fell athwart this pictnresq[ne little party, 
one could have fancied the whole scene the work of a stage-manager. If 
there was one rather apparent difference, it lay in the fact that walking 
gentlemen have not usually got splendidly bronzed and bearded fapes* and 
that one young person there had eyes of a bri^^tness and cheeks of a 
rosiness which one does not expect to find in a singing-dhambeihutid. 

All the incidents of the previous campaign were now recalled ; and 
again the little doctor urged his anathemas— -conscious that neither of the 
ladies could understand him— against Hector. Hector lay stretched at 
full length on the brackens, panting lazily or licking the foam from his 
glistening black shoulders. Then came the question of breech-loader against’ 
muzzle-loader. Breech-loaders are here universally used, and are very 
cheap ; the barrels being brou^t downfiromlidge to be fitted and finished 
in Garlsruhe or Freibuig. It was agreed at last that an ‘Rn gliab Joe 
shot too well in the Blads Forest ; and that instead of a gun which would 
cany fiur and close, it was better to have one which would qpread the shot 
at shorter distances. Hy Black Forest friends evidently liked to have a 
good diance when they fixed; and there was no denying that a 
Joe^ Manton, wilh an ordinary charge of bnok-rdiot» would at a diort 
dutimoe give the shoqter about the same chance as if he was shooting 
with' a rifle. Alas I that the theory was to be proved by a sad 
expezienoe] 

At length once quae we set iff. Itwas arranged that Blue-eyes dionldao* 
company S— -and admire his prowess, ^diile t was to take the Duchets 
under my wing. I eertainly preferred this atiangement; for besideithifret 
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that a man always fimcieB his wife to be in greater danger from other people's 
gong than from his own, there was the little circmnstance that Bine-eyes 
wore a very oonspicnons little jacket and a no less remarkable hat, which 
were only too likely to giTe the roe a distant intimation of her presence. 
Besides, speaking was absolutely prohibited; and while a man labours 
under no imperatiTe necessity to speak to his wife, he may be seduced into 
sacrificing the finest shot in tho world if an answer is demanded by the 
lips of gentle nineteen. On this occasion we were posted on the side of a 
hill among tall but rather scantily planted trees. S— and Blue-eyes 
were taken down into the yalley, and were placed by the keeper immediately 
behind a large pine which had fallen and rent up the earth with its roots 
so that the latter formed an excellent hiding-placo. No sooner was the 

keeper gone, than S seemed to forget where he was. He omitted 

entirely to signal to his next neighbours. In Tain 1 whistled quietly to 
him ; so, at length, I took up a fir-cone and threw it at him. I rogret 
to say that it struck Blue-eyes on the hat ; but at all events it attracted 
their joint attention, and let them know that wo wore quietly contem- 
plating them from the side of the hill at a distance of about sixty yards. 

Somehow I fancied that S started and looked confused when he 

confronted our gaze; but as Schaller’s horn was then heard, I aban- 
doned farther observation. 

And yet it was evident that our two young friends were engaged in an 
earnest conversation ; for S— never once looked in front of him at 
that long line of cover, while his gun, which I presume was on half-cock, 
rested with its butt on the ground. 1 ^d just come to the conclusion 
that Blue-eyes was very like Diana Vernon at the moment when she turns 
to sing, !^ough I leave thee now in sorrow," when — ^when a buck trotted 

peoeefbUy out from the bushes in front of S . He paused, looked up 

and down the cleared space, trotted lightly along again, and again paused. 
He did not peroeive the two young persons stationed behind that mass of 
earth and roots, and stood there in the full Bunli^^t, with his glossy coat 
phitiing briglhtly, and with his ears pricked up to catch the sound of the 
beaters. Now to kill this innocent and beautiful creature while it 
was standing peacefblly and unsuspidonsly about twenty-five yards 
from your ambush, is an action at which any one who sits in his 
own quiet room and reads this paper would shudder. But to be 
within shot of this beautlfiil creature, and to think of the appearance 
his homS win present b your library, and not to kill him, is simply 
what no mortal man ever ihou^t of. Afterwards you may appease your 
eonscieDce by the refUction that, either hy you or eome one else, these roe 
must be kfO^, to ffire the peasant-lhrmerB a chanoe of living ; but at the 
tStiii you are iumpfy possessed by that demon of destruction which enters a 
man’s soul the moment he takes a double-barrelled gun b his hnnd. I 

waited snd expected every seoond to see 8 take up his gun. The 

Dddhesi grasped my arm, and, slthongh it was (not a Scotch doer, ahe 
trimbled with antkipotion. 
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He bnelc Mood tot fei a moment, raised Ms fine keen nostrils, and 
snifibd fke air in S^ety direction ; and at last trotted away foxther down 

the hollow. The rustle of his departure caused S to look round — 

he oTidently saw the deer— ^pped Ms gun with the Start #hidh the 
yision gate him— and ^hen he picked it Up, the hock was gone. Then, 
as he had done on another occasion, he darted a glance iowi^ ttS ; and 
I wondered if he was blushing. Iblde-eyes tried to look tmeonsSiOiUi, Snd 
busied herself in plucking some Scarlet sionefaerries. 

But we had not seen ihe last of the deer. A lew seconds after MS dis- 
appearance we were startled hy the SoOnd of loud baying in a dlreotion 
where no dog should hate been *, and it soon became apparent thSt the 
demon Hector, ranging up and down as Ms fancy prompted him, had come 
upon a lair or met one of the roe. And this time the etil propensities of 
the honnd were of good sertice, for indnediately afterwards 1 saw the bnek 

which S had allowed to escape, coming right Up and oter the hill. 

I saw, also, from time to time, the lithe black form of Hector, and knew 
that the buck was flying for his life. On he came — ^he mnst needs pasfi 
BIX yards in front of us. 

** Don’t fihoot him,” said my companion. 

I fired my right barrel — ^ho did not fall ; I fired the remaining barrel, and 
could scarcely believe my eyoS, when 1 saw him dash onward qnfte 
unharmed. I had not touched him; and as be came up I frit that I 
could have killed him with a revolver. 

** At least,” says the Duchess, with that cold smile of bers — ** At least, 

Mr. S had the good sense hot to pretend that be waS able to kill the 

poor animal.” 

** Ma’am,” said 1, savagely, **bofk Mr. 0 and myself have Miot 

one of your poor animals to-day already, though we didn’t go and hide 
ourselves in a hole as is the frsMon in your charming country.” 

** Oh, yes,” says she quietly, both of yon have killed a buck ; but 
wasn't it a— what do ^ou say at bilHards When yotl make one of your 
ordinary cannons t Ton know ( ” 

« I know,'' said 1, **that the mSn who taked Ms wife with him when 
he goes out ^looting is ** 

A loud whirring nf tringd stopped ihd sentence. Turning quickly, 1 
saw a fine cock eaperdlttzid coming fapidl^ hver the firs ; instinotively 1 
put my gun up (it being again loaded), aqAjusi all 1 hadpdled the trigger 
I had the satiS&ction of seeing the ^tenMd bird come Stanl^ling down on 
ihe green mosf some thirty y^rds off. Hb was in fine plumage, and 
having been caught by only one or t^o of the ihot, was not in the least 

B^g^ed. The heated now making their appeaianoe, allowed S and 

his oompanion to comb up ; and out of pure cohMesy we both refrained 
from mfddng of the last been buck. 

what a ifriendid bird 1 ” said Hlue-eyeb. it is tugger fbitb n 

turkey. Tou me none of these in Scotland, aunif 
Hut wb have,^' says the Ihldhess, proudly. 


BOE-BHOOTING IH THE BMOK FOBEBT. 


** 1 am Bure 1 never saw one all the time I was shooting in the High- 
lands/' says S ; ** and yesterday 1 saw seven in that stripe of forest 

beside Habertshofen. 

**Periiaps you were pre-ooenpied while you were shooting in the 
Highlands by graver cares/’ said tiie Duchess, with her cruel smile, ** as 
you seemed to be here a few minutes ago when you allowed one of the 
deer to stand and look at you for several seconds.” 

** Haben Sie 'was ges^en, Herr ? ” asks one of the keepers, coming 
up to S . 

(He pronounced it ** Hawbe Sie was gesay, Herr ? ”) 

« 0 yes, ja,” said S , ** habe einen Bock gesehen — aber — abor 

— ^verstehen Sie ? — ^too late — ^too late — ^nicht bald — ^verstehen Sie ? ” 

The keeper wont off with a terrible conundrum ovidontly weighing on 
his mind. The boys had told him that the buck came right out in front 
of S I and he could not understand why it was not shot. As fur 

the explanation tendered him by S , my friend might as well have been 

tftllring Brezonec to the poor man. A blast of E 's horn Bow recalled 

ns from our stations, and we found the party collected round the buck 
which I had so atrociously missed. The unfortunate animal had run the 
gauntlet of all the guns, had been shot at by the young Bavariap, wounded 
slightly by the Doctor, and finally f(^ to a well-planted shot from the 

shoulder of our host of Hubertshofen. E was not ill-pleased to see 

my caperoaUziet The fact is that the prohibition against shooting these 
magnificent birds — which are rather abundant in the neighbourhood— is 
only implied, and is binding chiefly upon those residents of the district who 
constantly go out roe-riiooting. Kothing can exceed the courtesy that is 
invariably extended to strangers when t^y accompany these expeditions. 
If you aie a sufficiently bad shot and out for the first time, they will oven 
allow you to shoot at does before doe-shooting has commenced ; but this 
is a privil^e of which few avail themselves. The unpardonable sin is to 
shoot a fawn ; and as this is never done but by mistake, and as the shame 
of the deed is much feared, there are sevei^ good stories told of the 
iemble straits in whida men have been placed in endeavouring to conceal 
the carcase of the poor little thing they oad shot for a fox. 1 mhy add that 
you cannot offend your host by shooting too well; fbc these shooting- 
parties shoot for the market, and there is no danger of jOunning the deer 
too much. You are rewarded with the horns of the bucks whidi you kill : 
the carcases being sent off to the large towns. 

B was agreed that the next drive should be the last, as the day was 
wearing cm, and ws ware some distance from home. I fancied I saw a 

lookofdetetmmationoaB'^ ’hfooe; was he resolved to give hiscom- 

panion some convindlpg proof of his sl^ ? Unfortunately the drive was a 
blank ; two buda roused from their lair having doubled back upon the 
beaters and eseaped. This is a trick which an old buck, when he has 
beendiot at a fow times and missed, soon learns. Iheaid afterwalftrtbat 
8—, determined on kfllipg something, had levdled his gun at some 
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.oljeet which he TBgaelj saw numing through the brushwood, and was 
only presrented from being the death of Hector by Blue-^es uttering a 
little cry of alarm and grasping his elbow* 

Then the whole parly walked back along the winding road to*HubertB- 
hofen, the boy in front canying two of the tbite bu^ that had been 
killed, and occasionally chanting a Terse of some p<^nlar Black Forest 
song. But it was not until the CTcning that the keepers became Tocal, 
when they met in the public room of the HubertahofiBn Inn to smoke their 
long pipes and drink dliopins of white wine. Sidialler the andent was at 
the head of the table, his great black moustache ^Btening with the wine, 
his head surrounded by a pale aurora of smoke, and his great killing- 
knife lying beside him on the table, ready for the slieing of brown bread. 
The yellow light of the candles was just sufficient to show the ruddy-brown 
Daces of his companions against the Tague riiadows of the great chamber ; 
and then, with a clattering of glasses^ with a strong, deep, impressiTe 
chorus, which must have rung through the darkness without, they began 
to sing — 


Im Wald nnd auf der Halde, 

Da aach* ich neine Freudo, 

Ich bin ein Jageris Kann, 

Ich bin ein Jfiger'i Mann, 

Den Wald nnd Forat an hc^n, 

Dos Wildpret za erlogen, 

Daa ut*B waa mir 
Das let’s was mir gefUlt 
Halli, hallo, halli, hallo, dasist’a was mir gelUlt, 
- Halli, hallo, halli, hallo, das let’s was mir goffiUt 
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' H Ita ttirt 'fabt f^otx." 


CHAfTBB I. 

HE was leaning in the window of 
that cold, oomfortless room: she 
would lean there, thonj^ he had 
tried to draw her away. She was 
a eli^t, frail-looking creatore ; 
her form and her attitude sng- 
gested pliability, aidd fpld of long- 
settled despondency. Twining a 
scarlet thread round and round 
her finger, she gazed out with 
tmfiinohing persistence. There 
was nothing to see: the dismal 
evening was falling upon the wet 
street of a dull country-town after 
a raw drizzling autonm day. 

He steed half behind, half be- 
side her,— Just enou^ withdrawn 
to be hidd^ from passers-by, — 
and watched the pale drooping 
profile and the restless fingsrs. 
His free— that of a man no longer joimg*-was proud, passionate, and veso- 
hite ; so were his words, and the impatient movements by w^oh ha now and 
then dunged his posture were evident kickings against ai^ zevoliingB at 
the pricks whidihgr between him and the «eeomp]iBhment of his will. He 
lookeda unused to be reristed, and whom nothing could so mndi chafe 

as the mere fiut of defeat, let the djeot of the etru^ haee been what it 

Give some sign that you, attest, hesr me,** he said. As he spoke 
he possessed hiinidf of samd of tltesoaiteth^^ and twitefaed it from 
her hold, thtwlijnig Iff this to tease her. Thus shai^y withdrawn, it eat 
through the fldicate skm; bat neither of them noticed it. The move- 
mente of the smsU bands oonthmsd to be much the same ae befeie its 
wiihdmwsL 

After a paase-^dnimg which he watdud her with an expression of 
exasperation growing over his fees— -he put his hands on her shovriders, 
tming her towards him, drawing her from the window by a more dedded 
ealte than he had used before^ 
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he«M a&ifChiiig t hkr^ (tM ? ’’ he eOM, M lihs lifted litt 
mattttiftil to Idiiivlih ft pleadix^i lofifk, irldle to waft ftiftft told of oiler 
weanneiSy of he&rl'‘l(didy of despair. 

Tes, all. 1 hiUTd heard all.'* 

« Ton hate nothing to Bfty? tfo itnlto tO tohft t 
<< Oidj the aaine irorda id Bay* thO dd fthato to miid ; ti» 
have heard bo often>-the trotdfl 1 tod^dftre aayfeytW 
that are so trae, Bo dreadfhlly trOfti thoni^ 1 Mft M^f-^nly 

God knows how ftoently — ^fot your lake iO he dUe id beto^ Mtt ftilee. 
I do not love yoO—I do not lore yon— 1 dd llot Icfrd 

«<Why echo thd hfltofhl sonndt*' he erfed, Mefaing to elay-dold 
hands— which she was wringing as if in an agony df !inpdtoBe-«4ft fine of 
his. ** To hear those words onCe is poniBhtneiit enough ftSP a of Bhii 
and against yon at least I have not sinned. IVhy echo them ? fiats 1 
not heard them often enongh idready to tnake them ling throttgh my lifh) 
sleeping and WBldng ^ ** 

•• Give me no eanBe to speak them again. Be mereifbl I iMte my 
soul free. If yon ashed me fot anything I could give foU, were it my 
life " 


<< It is Just for (hat, for yottr hfe, that I do ask yoh." 

*<Biit yon want it hi a Way I dannot, ekmat gftd iti 1 hate ho lift to 
give in that way.*' 

« Mere sophistiy loft can give me all 1 filh for : glte me yoniftelf. 
Life must be very precious to yon still since yon love it so deai^ that you 
will not tmst It to my keeping.*’ 

•* 1 cannot. Tott wai^ hiy life, yon say, (Iferefere yott Wlthi my live 
self— yon want my heart, my soul; and 1 oonld only give yott tihat It 
dead * a dead heait, or just esd empty ahtlh— no heafl, nO BOnl at all ; fee," 
sho whispered the last words, ** yon know that I do Udt lOfI yOtt, yon khow 
even more than that." 


<« Leave me to jndge of #]kat 1 want,*’ he ansterel Yldld yohr 
will to mine. With what comes after— let eottle what may— 1 wU nefer 
reproach yon. Marry me, give me the right to tare ibr yem, never apeak 
those hateftd WOrdB again. I aSk no more from yon than djds--4Ms you 
can dp.’* 


Ton eaimot Mu* to hear those toidB jnet iimpty spoken hot and 
tiuu 11)^ * bdtttg yotl m UMtw ^flMa ^ nmf of to praMhoe. ||mr 
ym twlr to M Aett, aai tbett, in 01 l» IwkU WtlMto of 
ftob ffliy, toiHt, OB ttfl Ob, ftr (& Alt Abbim on MB «aai> 
p«llecl4ocltp«itoAf AllyAI, 

<2 4o t ’ ” 

Wfcgrnp «f to 4top«a to# iltftoto ^ Ito « 
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lion. In spite of tliat trcrnn be now spoke gently, and with an extreme 
tenderness softening all his &oe, saying, ^ — ** 1 hardly recognize my tender- 
hearted little friend to-day ; she seems causelessly and wHfrilly cruel. But 
1 answer your cruel questions thus, lily, — shall not have to bear such 
torture as you suggest. You shall loTe me. 1 feel that the power, might, 
and heat of my love will absolutely conquer and subdue you. You turn 
whiter, and yon shudder; but I say it shall be so.*’ 

A faint smile, half pitying, half incredulous, flickered over her face. 

** And I say,” she answered, ** that my heart is gone out of me, is 
beyond your power, as it is b^ond mine ; that there is an obstinate spirit 
in me, l^yond your power, and beyond mme ; that, if 1 hated you, I could 
do nothing to yon more cruel than consent to your will ; t^t you had 
better dig up a corpse from the graveyard, and take that to your heart, 
than make a woman you* wife who knows surely and irresistibly, as I do, 
that she does not, cannot love yon.” 

Bhe spoke vehemently, and as if from a sort of inspirat^ ; but then 
she sickened, and the strength left her limbs. She was not, uT* any way, 
equal to a struggle of will with him. It was only his grasp of her hands 
that now kept her firom sinking in a heap at his feet. He gathered her 
into his arms, saying, — ‘^You, dead or living, and no other, will I have 
here ; '* he pressed the white blank fluse, with its closed eyes, into his breast. 

Just then the room-door opened. A woman's face looked m for a 
moment, then was withdrawn, and the door was elosed again stealthily as 
it had been opened. 

Mr. Elphinstone heard nothing, but he saw this in the cracked mirror 
surmounting the empty flze-place, opposite which it chanced that he was 
now standing. 

Seeing it he smiled to himself as if not ill-pleased, and muttered, 
« One reason more, bad I needed it.” 

He looked round the bare-boarded .room — a school-room of the most 
rigid and comfortless description — iat seme resting-place more weloome 
than his arms to bis hdpless burden. Just then die gathered a little 
strength, drew herself away from him, and leaning against the table-^ 

** Leave me now — ^for pity’s sake leave me now,” die pleaded. 

In that word ” now ” he read a second sign that she was yielding. 
There was no creature in that dismal house to whose kindness he could 
eonBioend her. It was hard to leave her alone, so ill and ill at ease ; but 
die nateiated her entreaty, and he went. As he looked badt at hs^, 
before dodi^ the door, he was struck more vividly than ever by the sltill 
end squekr of the place ; be set his teeth, and foutteied,— 

**ThiB la not lo be enduied, and dull not Jast mudi longer. 1 have 
g^ven way, and baen patient long enon^” 

Hie earriage waa waiting for him, not at the door, but at tlieW of 
the atieet. He flung himself into it^ and gave the wuid home ; ” the% 
sitting with hfo ^yea fixed im die |ia^ beside hW whidi wm hers aliehiy 
in Ids 1insgiiia8oc----dtfnlring flf w wedth and luxury, of bar pevmty 
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and oomforHesanesfl — contrasting the place in which he had left her and 
the- home’ he conld give her, he Bet his will firmer and firmer towards 
winning her. 

He knew that to what she had long borne would now be added inBult 
and contomelji probably dismissal and disgrace, and that for her these 
would be a sentence of starvation. He did not reproadt himself— he had 
taken all reasonable precautions. They had been suprised, her retreat 
was cut off; it was not his fault, he eould not be cony that eireumstances 
conspired to farther his will. 

^s will I Had he not set his will at least as much ss his heart on 
conquering the resistance of a weak woman ? and in setting that will 
above her pure woman's instinct, did he not tacitly show that he valued 
his love above the Omnipotent Love to the shelter of which he would not 
trust her ? rather than that, drawing her from it, into what was — ^for her, 
because she felt it to be so— sin. 


CHAPTER 11. 

When she had been some time alone, and the life that had ebbed very low 
in her had slowly flowed back, Lily Vinters set herself to think and decide. 
This was foolish and dangerous ; while she trusted to instinct and feeling 
she was comparatively safe ; reason and reflection were less reliable 
guides. Is this unsound doctrine ? I will not preach it then as a gospel 
of general application, only say that as for IJly Winters so for many 
women — ^let moral teachers and philosophers say what they will — ^feeling 
is a safer guide than reflection, instinct than reason. 

She seated herself on one of the forms, leaning both dbows on the 
desk in front, buried her hands in her clustering hair, pushing it back 
from her brow, and set hcrsolf to think. - She had iwo hours before her— 
the last two hours of a week's holiday during which the little girls, her 
pupils, had been absent on a visit. 

When one hour, perhaps, of those two had expired — she was not 
consciouB that more than a fow moments had passed — Idly rose, standing 
upon a wooden stool, for she was but a little woman, and the mirror was 
hung high, she looked at herself in the clouded glass^ It gave no flattering 
reflection. Look over her shoulder, and see a small fuse of rather dingy 
pallor, the lowofr part of it expressing just now a sort of sinigi^e between 
spiritual firmness and tenacity and intellectnal and physical weakness of 
wilL ISbe uppea part of it, with its large gentle eyes that lode as if they 
had ^pt away their b]^tBess,«nd learned to fear always, is fine in a 
oq tktns half-eifish, and yet tenderly human INiy. The figure looks older 
than the foes— Idfy stooped, and often seemed to be shrinking away fotou 
the wuifid— bat it is not ongsaoeftd; has even, through its ffuggetoUm of 
timid h dpl sa snsas ^ fts iom peediar bhsinn : it is p ervertad now, mthsr 
thsn lepiisaatlid ly ndB'ensdi, fid-fitting, and very 
xaiher pN^oose^'aald Idyto bar 
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po w why hi9 jiiflft l^^avo m& alozia to fiido ? 1 look blighted, that 
ie what 1 look* X idudl aeon drop off my stalk. It is beeansa 1 am meant 
for this, and not for life, that I cannot forget — cannot forget.’* 

Those last words she related many times : after she had turned from 
the glass and sat down again she repeated them, wringing her tiny hands 
SS she uttered them* How hard she tried to pass her whole life in review 
— ^to think it all OYOr ; but there were plaees in which her mind hnng as 
in a choked-up groove. She was not much past thirty, but she had 
lived her life, as far as love, hope, and joy made part of it. She had 
loved, and she had hoped with all her power. She had learned to say 
**had hoped," but could not learn to say had loved her power of 
lovipg and living would leave her together. She had known sharp changes 
of fortune, but of this she neither felt nor thon^t. She cared nothing 
fbr luxury or even comfort. It seemed as if her heart had suffered 
so much that for the little frail body there was no measure nor means of 
suffering left. 

She had been a petted only child, and an heiress ; now she was an 
orphan — absolutely poor, and absolutely friendless, save for that man who 
had just loft her — a man who had always loved her as child, girl, woman, 
as she had loved another*— a man to whom her parents had owed salvation 
from ruin, and the peace and ease of their last days ; a man, however, 
from whom she could take nothing, unless she took everything. If she 
did this, what could she give him in return I Nothing, she said : every- 
thing, he declared. He had shown by his life that he could not learn to 
fbri^t her, to have an e x isten c e in which had no part. The love 
which, unknown to her, bad strsof^hmied jn him slowly, year by year, 
had mastered him now* He knew sH the story of her love— or almost 
all— and it made no difference. She had begun to feel lately that there 
was no escape for hef ; that she was in the power of his inflexible will ; 
that all of her that was t^hle he would grasp and hold. She bad 
thought of flight, but the thing was, there was no escape from conscioaB- 
ness of his lufGsring, and of the heavy, heavy debt of gratitude she owed. 
<< life does not leave me as quickly as 1 believed it would," ihe thought. 

It cannot keep in me long— but yet some yesrs, perhaps. I am, not 
more ifsak and a i li ng now than X was last autumn. Are there any in the 
world so miserable that they have no power to give soma happiness to 
another? Js U fer this that lift lingem in me, that 1 should try and ^ 
soma good tp him? 1 have lived my life for myself ; but is there any U& 
in ma that lequH livaffnr him? 1 do not love him ; but could 1 serve 
bimasifididf Hefraloimf aal ami nwlra slormihan lam. There 
is the dmigar* ^ I enoui^ alone to make him frel leii alone 9 He 
starves in hia Iniury, ha am ; he says that he wean hia k»1 oat with 
onving, fp that bii lift ii naelaaaf and ha might aawall not have been 
Xhie is not tm: Z haarirf ndUaactipi 
misery if that he Ma it trui, la ftirer loaeatha aenaeiousnsss, ha tills 
nm, that Ml haait, imho Ba$fZ«iaifr ontsida in cold and dasoln^ If 
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1 let him iftke me in, to live under bis roof, in bis sightf will this bring 
bim any of the ease, and rest, and happiness he thinks ? 1 do not know 
—not this or anything." 

Poor Lily 1 She grew more and more peiplezed— losing sic^t of the 
fixed immutable truth that she had recognized es truth when she only £alt. 

A little flicker of faverish warmth came into the ash-pale eheeks as she 
contemplated the sacrifioe of herself, and dreamed of the possibility oi 
making one who sufiered, with that suffering of the heart which alone she 
was inclined to own as suffering, less unhappy. 

Be quiet," she whispered. ** This is mere selfishness." That was 
when she was again conscious of the inner voice pleading — ** But 1 do not 
love him — 1 do not love him." 

It had long been dark out-doors, but the room was not dark ; the light 
of the street-lamp outside fell across the floor. Lily's two hours had 
moru than flown when the door opened, and a woman, large, handsome, 
and handsomely dressed, entered, a candle in her hand. She swept up 
to Lily, so close that it seemed as if she meant to sweep over her, and set 
her candle down upon the table. Lily had risen, startled by the sudden 
entrance, dazzled by the sudden light ; she was not reassured by the 
expression of that handsome &oe, swollen apd inflamed by anger. 

** I beg your pardon for not being downstairs to receive the young 
ladies," she began. ** I did not know it was so late. I will go directly 
and put them to bed." 

** Stop 1 " her mistress commanded. ** No wonder you * did not know 
it was so late,’ so well employed as you have been I But 1 did not come 
to speak to you about those neglects of duty to which 1 am so accustomed 
from you " (that was quite untrue, Lily was scrupulous and conscientious), 
** but to ask you a question. Axe you engaged to Mr. Blphinstone, Mim 
Winters ? " 

** I intend to have an answer. Are you engaged to Mr. Elphmstone, 
Miss Winters?" 

Lily’s large, moumflil eyes met the flirioua look fixed on them with 
gentle wonder. 

** I am not," she answered ; her soft sweet voice contrasted strongly 
with the harsh hoarse tones of the question. 

"I thought it not possible, yet anything else seemed as unlikely." 
Mrs. Maston glanced with inselent cmiiempt at the little Aided creature in 
the shabby dtess, and diocdt out her own ample, rustling skirts. Yet I 
have heard what I am fisreed to belieTe» and what obliges me to request 
that you leave this lionse immediately — to-nic^t— within an hour 1 I will 
feimit no fiirtber intercourse between you and my little girls— do not 
dare attempt to see them again." 

^ Lily, peroeiviing that h» mistress was waiting to hear if she had any- 
thing to fuj, shohad down aome strong emotioii, and murmuied,— 

«*Let me Idas MMe again» only let me Uus liWe Mfln onoe mme." 
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She was a poor-spirited creature, yon see. Her request was denied, and 
Mrs. Maston swept ont. The handsome widow was almost mad with 
jealousy. She had played so hard, and she thought so skilfolly, to win 
Mr. Elphinstone. She had taken Lily (whom she disliked from the time 
she first saw her) into her house to please him, and had never dreamt of 
finding a rival in ** that mean-looking little creature.'* Something had 
lately aroused her suspicion, ^e had set one of her maids to watch, and 
now she knew of Mr. Elphinstone's visits to the governess, and that this 
evening he had been seen holding her in his arms. 

Lily stood where she had been left. It was dark and late. “ Where 
shall I go ?" she asked herself. She was timid : the &ct that it was 
dark and late moved her to a quickened sense of misery and desolation. 
For its being cold and wet — she heard the rain driven against the window 
furiously — she did not care. Within t&e prescribed time Lily left the 
place: she had remembered one possible refuge— with an old servant 
whose house she thought she could find — ^if not, where could go ? She 
had no money. 


CHAPTER III. 

It was in Sarah Green's small kitchen that Mr. Elphinstone found Lily 
next day. She was straining her eyes to catch the last light from the dim 
window, and hurting her weak hands with coarse needle-work. She had 
looked almost happy ; feeling all day as if she breathed more freely, as if 
the fresher air from a new life opening before her were blown upon her 
btacingly. But her face changed when die heard his knock ; she gave a 
shuddering sigh. Having admitted Mr. Elphinstone, and set a chair for 
him, her companion went out, leaving them together. 

The shook of the evening before had roused some courage in Lily. 
Ni^t had brought her counsel. Having prayed to be delivered finw 
temptation, the way had seemed to grow clear before her. She would go 
away with Sarah Green— Mr. Elphinstone should not know where— oh, it 
pained her to pain him I hut, with her cleared vision, she had seen that 
this was the shortest and most endurable pain she could give him — from a 
distance ahe would write to him in a way that even he diould feel to be 
final. In the nij^t, after she had prayed, it had been so visible to her 
that his will was not the will of God for either of them. 

And now<— die dropped her work and clasped her hands, and set her 
lips Tesdhitely. If she should have to yidd die would struggle first ; but, 
admitting by that the posdbilify of this yidding, was die not already 
lost? 'When he oame in die had juiced up at him, but ndiher of them 
had spoken; he had read something of her purpose in her fime and ip her 
oceupation. Now he sat and looked into the' fire till lily felt afraid ^the 
silenae and of his fuse. 

<<Xou heard I had left myplaee/’ die said. *‘1 meant to have w ri tto 
to yon to lay good*by, and to tiy to Ihnnk yon for — Bbe felteved. 
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.How could she ever thank him ? What wae it che had to thank him for f 
Bo much, cTerything. And how waa she going to pay him ? 

Where are you going?" he asked, turning upon her almoet 
saTagely. 

«( 1 hardly know yet. I haye not quite arranged my plans." She 
tried to seem unmoved, but she lelt her spul flinch from Hha expressioii of 
bis face os he asked — ** Is there no pity in your heart, lily ? 

NeyerthelesB she spoke bravely, and according to> Uie truth, of which 
she still kept some hold. 

Oh, yes, so much — if you only knew ; so much, that I will save you 
from yourself, from the life-long torture you propose for yourself. It is 
not only that " (she lowered her voice as she came to these words) ** 1 
do not love you ; but 1 cannot, cannot, cannot " (the words wrung out) 
forget. 1 go on loving; he 'is ^mewhere. Sometimes I almost 
believe, in spite of my knowledge that it is not possible, that he is on 
earth still : but if not on earth he is in heaven. Love reaches heaven. 
Life here is only a little piece out of something that was before, and will 
be after. I go on loving. I love him, 1 love him, and I do not, 
cannot love you." 

Mr. Elpbinstone sprang up. He said nothing, but he moved about 
the place, grating the sanded floor under his feet. Was he moved, or 
shaken? lily watched him with clasped hands, parted lip, quivering 
nostrils. Did he feel that her last appeal was made ? Would he yield ? 
If not, what was the will of a woman against that of such a man? 
Presently he stood still before her. He had been shaken, but he would 
not yield. 

** 1 thank yon, Lily, for being wise for me," he began, and what the 
peculiar inflection of his voice meant she could not tell. ** But I know 
myself better than a girl like you can know me. Life, and the world too, 
1 know a little more really than you can do. Were there the famtest 
shadow of the possibility of the truth of what you suggested just now, I 
would leave you to wait your life out, and never urge you to do anything 
but wait. You believe this ? " 

** Yes, oh, yes I " 

« But you know there is not that faintest shadow," 

“ Not as far as man can judge, but with Ctod, you know, all things are 
possible." 

“ We have to do with human possibility ; we ere agreed there is none. 
Now 1 will tell you what your seamstress scheme means : for you, slow, 
sure starvationssaid shameftil danger ; for me, a most esquisitdy mgenieni 
tortuip. Ton see and £m 1 that 1 am ealm and dispassionate now: Ihave 
^^Wf^fserythngjud^ It is impossihfo timt I 
We am both mismnble thmhh some great mistake in lifo* I know frisit 
yon can mitjgidalfifo for nie$ plead m ibis way, 1%, at the 4m]y miy 
to leaoh yew haM«}, and I beflm tlMit m doing y^ 

And its gieateal posriUe, on^ pemifale alleriathm. In lifing for mf 

von. xvn.-4io. 89. 17. 
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bftpfpineis yon ^11 most nearly approach jonr own. Ton Are a woman, 
lily, and not a Teiy hard one. 1 am a man and love yon with a strong 
man’s power. I shall prerail — ^yon shall love me I We shall yet be happy. 
Good heavens f for all men there is some happiness somewhere in their 
lives, snrely. What have I known of this yet ? Alter what I have suffered 
—■living with my heart hnng out as a mark for the blows and scorns of 
the world, and not able to move a finger for its protection — will it not be 
happiness to hold it as a jewel enclosed ? — to know yon, feel yon, see yon, 
hear you under the shelter of my roof ? Best will enter my heart when 
you enter my doors— if you live there and hate me, I shall have more 
peace than if you were indifiTerent to me anywhere else in the world. But 
yon will not hate me.*' 

He looked down upon her, his face a^ow with resolute heat. She, a 
pale, soared thing, looked up at him, powerless. Her will yielded, but 
not her heart. Her reason yielded, bnt not her heart; but the poor 
thing, her heart, was home down, laid low, and felt thoowaves break 
over it. 

“ I will try and make you happy,” she said, after a long silence ; ** J 
will lire to serve ^ou.” Then one last cry was audibly cried by her soul. 
“ Oh, Ralph, have you prayed ^ It seems to mo that you are tempting 
me to sm— draggmg us both down to an unknown depth of misery.” 

He smiled, laid his hand on her head soothingly, then gently pressed 
it over her strained ^es, which looked, in their intensity, as if the vexed 
soul mi^t fly forth through tiiem. 

** 'Where can be your sin, my pure Lily 1 You sacrifice yourself to 
me. In the truest sense, you lay down ydur life for your friend— I am 
your friend, you know ; you have always granted me that title. For the 
ndsexy— we will prove it.” 


OHAFTBB ly. 

On a Juno day in the fiiUowuig year, little Ifrs. Elphinstone was snnning 
herself on the teirace outside the window of her sitting-room. Her hand 
was full of roses, below her was her roso-garden, beyond the sunny 
slopes of the park stretched away to the beeifii-woods, ah<f>iiig tu early 
summer sim-steeped green. 

A veiy fiur scene, and she looked a fair little woman ; her bright elns- 
iering hair (listened in the sunshine; her Sheeks Were rounder than Utey 
used tu lie, and hid a tings of colour, and her mondog dress was graceful 
and |istiyk Qidii was esttafa^y mihs appearance of physieal 

vrdB-bdhg iffMt MfH. l!9|drinstode than thdre luid bean ibr long^yauB 

MKHII liOT WIinBIl p ufU Wr 
inHKdklbBrliMllMdiCtliMt 

Wnr, Se eidM Iw; ii id|iN>b«,Aad tent fowidbito 

imRMQO^e 
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ifl noiiliuig important; there ia no reason you riioeld bok 
fti^tened.” He stood in the inbdow bloekmg it up so &&t lihe eotdd not 
immedmlelj go in. He put his hand on her heed ee die stood in the 
sunshine* and bending it baek, perused her IM. 

What is it 7 ** she asked. 

I am trying to diseorer^I hsTe been trying greet jpe»t Of the 
morning. Lily, I wish you irould cure yimrielf of some fhingiH— ** 

** Tell me what things, Ralph." She stooped forward to put her 
roses inside the room mid to withdrew her heed from the pressure of 
his hand. 

« Amongst others of starting uhen I call you, end of that stronge trick 
you have of widening yonr eyes and lifting your brows when I Bpimk to 
yon, in a way that makes you lode tike some poor wild ereatore that has 
been caught and caged, but ne^er tamed. These things are very peinftil 
to me — that expression especially." 

** It is T6xy painful to me to be so watched 1 I widi, Ralph, you 
would not do it ; you make me so nerrons that I am almost afiraid to 
move, and then I do all the more the tiungs I try not to do. You cannot 
think how hard I tiy to please you." She had spoken pettishly — a" thing 
she did Tery seldom, — now riie paused, looked np into his face, 
eoTered her own, end burst into tears. He ba^ n^y known hwt to do 
this — in general her mieety was diy eyes. 

Some long untouched chords of her being had been jnade to vibrate 
tiiat moniing. As die looked upon the early summer beauty of the world, 
a freling had come over her that liib was worth having ^blle there eould 
be moments in whiefa the ontWard beauty of the uniTerse made nnmatred 
mnsio in the sonl. This feeling had come over her while die was spell- 
bound — held by a sort of dream, daring which she lived back in that time 
when want and loes and ^uiptiness had made up her edsieude, and her 
misery had been negative. Her husband's voice sounded a sudden 
awakening, and sent a Jarring vibration through her. Less on her guArd, 
less under her own control than usual, fbeling the chains that )}ound ker 
more, because fbr a time she had forgotten them, she buiCt Into iedr^^ oaid 
iried,^*< (Ei, 1 am miserdile ! fbr I know now that 1 was rigbt---tbai I 
make you more and more ndeerahle.** 

** Hush I " he whispered, and he drew ker hands away from her d^e, 
end drew bsfv into the room. ** Ho team now ; I came to tell yon of a 
visitor, before whom, if you see her at all, you nniet make a show of 
Inppineee. Ito. ICaetcn is here. Aoth^ wtOi her usual aeiu^uneef ^ 
has daiad eM* m «ee you. Bo you diooss to reeeite her 7 dneoftbe 
el4iimi iswilk hefr * one would tiilidt you hid loved thewonim 
toiieyauirlmeliifl^r’ 

« Not hsr, but little Effie. Is H tittle Bfte who id wMh | did 

kve tttild nwd dm iMd me.«* 

^ It ia Mb wlw is wtifa her, toh tvtll find k ifca 

17 —* 
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lily was hunyiiiig from the room» when, looking in the mirror to see 
that her fsee told no tale of tearSf she canght the expression of Mr* 
Elphinstone's. Her aspect changed directly. She calmed herselfy went 
and stood before him, demure and quiet* i^or a moment there had shone 
from her face something of the radiance he remembered to haye 

seen upon it long, long years ago : now, as she stood before him, she was 
wholly Mrs. Elphinstone, restrained and cautions, studiously considerate 
of his will. 

** You would rather I did not see Mrs. Masion," she said. ** Effie is 
nothing to me if you do not wish me to see her.” 

« Nothing is anything to you, I know,” he answered, bitterly. ** I 
know that you are all duty and submission ; but I am not quite such a 
tyrant as you make me out. 1 do not want your life to be nothing but a 
series of small sacrifices supplementing the great one.” He tried to speak 
lightly after the first outburst. ** Gome, we will go together,” he said, 
smiled, and drew her hand through his arm. ^ 

lily was not deceived. She had no pleasure in the wild caaesses of 
the diild, who bounded towards her when she opened the door, and, in 
spite of all her mother’s previous schooling, hung upon her neek. Her 
husband was not watching them, he studiously avoided doing so ; he was 
talking graciously to the handsome widow ; but she knew, by past expo- 
rience, that he heard and saw and felt all she did and said ; and this 
knowledge made her kiss the pretty child stealthily, as if to do so were a 
crime. But Effie was not to be repulsed or kept in check. When 
Mrs. Elphinstone was seated she sprang upon her lap, and, to her 
mother's admonition not to be so troublesome, answered, — 

«< This is not being tronUesome ; Mim Waters used to like to have 
me here. She loved me and nobody dse in the world. She told me so 
one day— one day when I was nau^ty, and she was trying to me 
good.” Effie was old enou^ and enough qpoiled by hearing too much 
of her worldly mother’s conversation with like-minded friends, to have a 
dash of mis(diievou8 wickedness ^th her nViiMiaii simplicity ; 

and now she pushed her fiwe close up to Lily’s, and whispeied, — 

** Why did you leave me, and go to him, when you bved me and 
didn’t love him ? " with a nod towards Mr. Elphinstone. ** Was it 
because this is so mudi nicer than our school-room ? ” . 

** No, no, diild — no* You must not say such things* You are taUoBg 
of what you cannot underaiand.” 

As 1% answered thus, her ^heart beat with (peat bounds againat the 
clinging child, and her arm tjgUened ronad her eonvuliif^. She koked 
at her husband, diwading to S(Maigim that he had heard., Thenchejobed 
m the convenatum about plaeea in Italy and the south of SkanoeiwlMM 
she and Mr* Elphinstone had wiateied. 

Mn. Maston had not thoa|hi that it would prove pkasant m tm* 
wdent to he on hostOo tenus with the Eh[)bhisiones ; so, baiMP X4y 
iefaned» the addressed to her %Jkmg letter of eiplanatian» crmpituliithiSi 
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ftnd lelf-jiiBtifiofttion EiEd with her to-day had been her final 

attempt to seenre for henelf a good reception. 

•• Tniat was the matter with yon, Lily ? " her hneband asked, when 
Mrs. Maston and Effle had left. 1 am net obliged to yon if yon think 
me sndi a Jealons fool that I cannot bear to see yon fendle a child ; hnt 
yon behaved as if yon did think so.'* 

Lily’s eyes wandeied abont the room, with the restless impkring look 
of one seeking help, and finding none. Was she seeking a way ont of the 
labyrinth of misery ? Then she came and Stood before her hnsband, in 
that shrinking, helpless attitude, to see which especially pained and 
annoyed him. 

I do not know what to do, where to tom for advice,” she sud. 

Ton are my husband, can you be my firiend, too ? What are we to do ? 
Things grow worse, and I am afraid — afraid of what lies before ns. I 
study to serve you, to satisfy yon. I have not a thought, which has any- 
thing to do with this present world, that is not yours. Yet I know, I see, 
I feel, that I pain you, wound you, torture you. Ealph, what shall wo 
do ? It is so miserable. What sha^ we do ? What shall I do ? ’’ 

He bent his face down to hers, and said, — 

« What you must do is soon told. Ton talk of duty, and omit the 
one thing needful. You talk of submission, and keep an obstinate heart. 
What you must do is soon told — ^love me ! ” 

She lifted her eyes to his. The truth flew forth from them against 
him. It was no new truth to him, yet it bruised him afresh, and 
him recoil. As if the eyes had not spoken plainly enough, her lips 
parted, and the words, ** I do not love you — do not love you ; 1 cannot 
_oannot--cannot love you,” rushed from between them. 

When they were spoken she caught in her breath, as if trying to 
recapture the escaped sounds, and wrung her hands, and cried — ** It was 
not I. It was some demon in me spoke. Forgive me, Ralph — oh, Ralph, 
forgive me.” 

She ran firom the room, down the garden, and through the park, and 
into the copse, near the wood ; there die sank down in the ferns, and lay 
hidden. He followed her and found her ; and, by-and-by, as tibe first 
dinner-bell rang, the servants saw their master and mistress saunter up 
the garden arm-in-arm. He had been in an agony lest, by one of the 
gardeners or any one about the place, his wile's wild fli^^t had been 
observed ; but it happened to be the workmen's dinner-hour, and the 
grounds were Asserted. Perhaps one of the most stinging of the peqaetnal 
initationa whkh madp things worse and wesse for both of thmn as time 
went on, was that <sanntd by the ceaseless dfinri to keep np appearanees. 

E^Ahislone was a prond man ; he wonld not have his nneery eui- 
peoM eonld ithnva been leasened by hdf ^bxduffi beh^ known; and 
LifyafteSIlHddi^'iWinnwirooftiti^^ After timt day she Rteralfy stinht^ 
and WM^ natme aeeeptii^ it ae psst of her ^*daly ” to^ 

whataheMnolM; ti|%, eaA day, to aotwe|l thvotiljh that day Iho 
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lie of bar 4o aotihe part of awila who lovad her husbaad. Of eowit 
there were times when nature reacted from this great strain : in fatnie, 
bIm tried at snoh times to shat hers^ ap away from eyerybodj— most of 
•UawiQr from her hnshandi lest she should be impriled to tell him not 
asfy that she did not love, but that she hated him — ^whioh she did not (it 
was not in her nature to hate), save when she was almost mad that she 
oould not love him ; hot that ehe should soon do so was one of the 
dreads of her life. 

After the outbreak of that June day everything went on as before ; 
no new truth had been heard or told. PerhqNi, for a time, thmgs wore a 
little better than before. Lily, tom by remorse and full of self-reproach, 
redoabled her efbrts at self-eontrol — ^ber eSbrta by no word or deed, or 
look, to pain him. 


CHAPTEH V. 

The second winter of their married life Mr. and Mrs. Elphinstone did not 
go abroad. In the following spring, very early, it was before the snow- 
drops were out of bloom, for the grave was for many days strewn with 
there was a small new mound in the bhundiyard — tiie pretty quiet 
churchyard, one gate of which opened from the paric. 

Poor Lily’s life seemed to be a deepening pod of darkening anguish. 
In her husbend’s predbnee she gasped back aU the tears that should have 
lost their bitterest of bittemesB being shed upon his breast, and which, 
repressed, settled round her heart, to grow stagnant and poisonous. 

He had not ngoieed with her in her half-deHrious brief joy, and had 
not grieved with her in her grief^ she thou^t. Bhuddering and sighing, 
she said to henelf~*< 1 shall hate him l^-and-bj. 1 am going down that 
road, and 1 do not know how to stop.*’ 

Why oould not Lily leaxn to love her husband ? He was a man most 
mm admired ; a scan more than one woman had loved for himself; not as 
lbs. Ifastcm had dene, for his position. Why eould not Idly leani to love 
himt Do you ihiiik she did not ask herself that question with self^ 
tortariiig p en s st enee ta ying to wring the rsasen out of her soul 9 Do 
you Ihlah she did net set her peer litae will, all ef henetf she had 
pooor Ofsr, iooaids her ^dniyf'* Poor eoull striving to leum loos 
thioi^dii^, instead (rilmowingdBfytlw^ Xifo’s a^^hahet asgr 

aot,IfoirtiE,bel«medhMdra4iuthrt^^ At kart eorti not 
0 oiMMfl,siidiholaduoflmuriesfottadfoiwu^ rim tried rimp^ 

she had out reeegpiied tfais immmfy, iM 
sptfof el ioBst drilgih hid iMrtmr qidfo dried up ; tk^ 
isri uaddest yusiiof hgf to w b i si ibir ** Jmi bem Urt Id a wy umd 

putli^ of Ml dagw. Mt ^^rtsHriibnilug*^ tumuit foe lm> ud uQgni M 
prie tepswooMoo, M u thtdto-foriUug asri Bring agriu of lone Mmii 
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-of her early Iis4 haei happiiieas. For Lily HBl phi na to ne auoh 
Agony* bmm ohe beUerid it to be au. 

Ah 1 Lily was far mm mijAiiMo ihui farmerly. All Ab svffved 
Bhe suffered doubly now ; fbr IWNiAlf and far her husband, Xhe gdseiy 
of her misezy, without whioh ihe thought aO would be as uothpigy was 
tho consoiousness of how she was a daily torture* then Tobiah nothing 
could be more exquisite to him. Whether or no the^e ifU l||Qrbi4 exag- 
geration of the truth in this oonsdousneas, there it was ; and OYep the 
dreary life she had lired in poverty and desolationi there seamed to her* 
when she now looked back upon it, to boyar an atmosphere of peaee 
and hohnesB. 

Are there any to whom the daily oompanionship, the fmed nearness 
of an inhurmouious nature, an unloved being, will, at length, indnoe 
harmony — create love ? If so, let them tell how Lily might have learned 
to love her husband. And what was the truth regarding him ? Was it 
only in the mirror of Lily's mind that his misery was to be read ? Was 
he leaining to be content with the lot he had chosen, with a w^ who did 
not love him ? 

As yet it seemed as if the knowledge that the reality of the thing he 
craved was not his, made him the more greedy of the semblanoe. He had 
become morose, jealous, exacting — ^hardly suffering her out of his sig^t. 
Ho was doubly thwarted. Not only his heart was wounded, but his will 
was resisted ; and to have his will resisted by a creature so frail-seeming 
that sometimes he felt as if a breath of his mi^t blow out its life->by a 
creature so near that in no way could he disentangle it from bis heart- 
strings — to be mocked, as he cidled it, by the shadow of what he asked for 
— have duty, submission, obedience freely given, and only love denied 
— to ask for bread and be given a stone — ^from all this, wbieh he felt to be 
intolerable, be yet found no escape. 

Lily’s eyes — ^the eyes he watched so ceaselessly — were lewning to have 
but two expreesionB for him. The one defied him, saying no more **ldo 
not,” but ** 1 will not love you.” The other was such a look as you may 
see in the eyes of a gentle, intelligent and hic^*bred dog, suddenly mb- 
jeoted to a course of unwonted and unmerited harsh usage — an exquiaitely 
painfiil look to see even in the eyes of a dog. 

Not that Lily’s husband ever lifted his hand agsinat her. Good heavens, 
no 1 Bat had not his ^es and his tongue seouigsd hsr, lacerated her, 
cowed her P 

After the great trial of the birth end loss of her baby, lily never got 
up her strengdi. Alto that she never had the slij^test look at oven 
idkymsal wm-beisg. 33ite mind iM npon the body, the body upon the 
mhid— a eoMtant Md frtal vaae^n. 

All the rnmmftt rim waa afling: wim the adtonui emne, the deeier 
advtod that s|ri whrier in the Bouth. Than 1% rimwed to 

obiiaaryrif i al lg i Pa iitop^ hmhmtmA. Sheworitnotga^ U 
imaamM iwriMaim tom h^toa^# wiMy dn^^ ari toiari toi aihl ft 
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AQUubed liim. He had to yield. He lerooded oyer this till the real reason 
BQggested itself to him. Ijly^diing to the neighbooxhood of her buried 
darling. He watched her, and found there was no eyening, rain, or snow, 
or haali dnsk or dark, on which she did not go to bid her baby good-night. 
Generally, she sat awhile, quiet and tearless, by the little monnd, her mind 
eyidently not resting in or on that grays, but &nowmg her ** little one " to 
the place her religion and her imagination combined gaye it, among God's 
** little ones." Now and then, howeyer, she wonld be mastered by a heart- 
bursting passion of anguish, and would throw herself upon the mound, her 
breast pressed agamst the tmf, her arms beating the ground on either side, 
crying, with half-stifled cries — ** Oh, baby, make room for mo ; make room 
for me. Let me get throng to yon — ^let me get through." Haring once 
stood by, unseen and unsuspected, when it was thus with her, her husband 
had felt that to do so again, to live through such another half-hour, was as 
much as his reason was worth. 

And Lily thought he did not suffer with her ! — that lie had not 
rejoiced with her or grieved with her; and when forced to xJhme the 
child at all, she would jealously call it not “ ours," but ** mine 1 " 

Poor lily I this present misery of hers, which she felt to be self- 
incurred — ^for had she not done evil that good might como ? — ^was teaching 
her to be ungentle and nxyust. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ohs night, — it was early spring again, but the weather was bleak and 
bitter, a black March, — ^lily came back from the churchyard whiter than 
ever, and qaiveiing in every nerve ; while in her ^es was a wild risionaiy 
look. She did everything in the usual order, however, stealing upstairs 
with her usual quietness to put her hood and cloak away. Then going 
into the drawing-room, she rang for the um, made the tea, and sat 
waiting for her husband, whom when she went out she had left in the 
dining-room, sitting over his wine— fitting with the wine before him, 
rather ; it was little he ever drank. 

Lily was one of those women who can pay a sort of mechanical 
attention to the smallest things when the greatest ones ocoupy .them. 
Sometimes her hasbaad taunted herwith the care she took of his physical 
comforts, while she starved and tormented his soul. Finding that Mr. 
Elphinstone did not join her, and fearing the tea would be cold, die went 
to look for him. 

She found hhn In her own morning room, seated at her wittbg-tahle, 
a xnannaeript book open before hhn. There wae nothiag strange in hie 
being there; Im often dioee fo write lifo letters at her dedc. 

* VNothii^in that ie new," she eddf hoiriedly, going up te him« idM 
she law what it wae that e e enp ie d him. foi^it aeeidsotsffy'te-foty* 
Indeed, I dM not know diet I )sd keft it Them fo nothing 
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Quit is io,ma<^|rftlie traihMyoakiow. Wby ihcmld ymi p«m yooimlf 
ne 0 dlead.j?'* ShA pot l>ai4 on ihe boA W iik6 it him, hot ha 
pnshad her hand airay. 

** When yon found it, why did yon not dHaotiy bum it ? *' ha adced, 
Btendy. •* Let me remind yon of ita eontenta^ than yon ahaU jndge if it 
Bhonld be in Mrs. Elphinatone's po ose aa ion/ * ^ 

•* Spare me,*' Lily said, putting h^ handa to bar head. of 

all nights, spare me ! To-night, of ail nic^ts, 1 cannot bear to ba xamindad 
of what those poor lines stood for i ** 

He thrust the book into his breast-poekat, but without havuig looked 
at his wife, or he must have been struok by the azpression of her fooe. 
patting his hand upon her shoulder, he said, affecting to yawn, as ho 
spoke, — Come and give me my tea. I am tired, and you are diaking— 
with cold, is it ? Gome 1 " 

She took his arm as she was expected to do. 

He folt her feebleness in the way she clung to him ; sudden^ he 
stopped, and turned her to the light. There was a strange conoantration 
of intense and conflicting fooling in his foce and tone, as he said, — 

Poor bird 1 There are no prison-bars will hold yon in and back 
much longer, I fon<^.'* 

All that evening Lily continued to shiver and tremble perceptibly ; 
often she furtively glanced round the room — once, at soma sU^t, unex- 
pected noise, she started up and screamed. 

She answered to her husband’s questions — ** I have no control at all 
over myself to-night; I feel as if 1 had escaped from my own hold. 
Perhaps 1 shall be better in the morning, if 1 can sleep. But there is 
something 1 must tell you now, to-ni|^t.” She paused, and gasped. 

« I am listening to you, Lily,” he said, in such a tone of tender pily 
as she had not heard from him for very Icmg. 

« Do not speak like that — speak harshly, as you have often dona of 
late.” She used a diarp intonation of entreaty. **No wondar^-^ 
wonder is how you have been so good to me. Oh, Balph, if 1 could 
spare you this 1 If I had been a strcmger woman, 1 mi^t have reared 
yon so much. But I cannot ke^ this in : if 1 try, my heart or my brain 
will burst to let it through.” 

•• Do not try — speak, poor dnld, tell me this new trouble, then go to 
rest.” He could now have found it in his heart to pray that her rest 
mig^ not again, in this world, be broken. 

<< After all,” Lily resumed, do not see that ft makes any difinuBae. 
It is better yon should know, and better you should know from me ; but 
1 do not see that ft malms any differeneet He ii net deed*** She ststk 
hartMfoe toawhftper. have seen hfan to-iii|^. Do no* look Ifoe 
thsii *Why should you wMf H makes no diflbniMO^-aiot emm to 
him. If Im had ben dead «feiwunM have kaoina all the SHBO. 
it eea aaSlla.4i|0 dWhseaae *aft you ever had of use ysu wfil itm mth 
lAflelaaaafe^ Ifou Inewfuitewettftialldidimt 
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1 ymi Wk loving yon see makes bo dijEwenee ; but H wu mj 

chilgrtoiilUTou—- wasitnot? I tiy to do buj dniy. Ba^b, iD4e0d I do; 
I often fiul miserably, especially sinoe — mnoe my baby died ; but 1 have 
tiMv and I will tiy. Of coarse 1 was shoidmd and startled, and could 
Bot, at first, so pb^y see that it made bo difibrence — but 1 shall be 
better in the morning.” 

Was it truth, or the fancy of a sick brain f What could it matter to 
the nusarable man ? But he tried to discover : it seemed to him that it 
mattered much. 

** You have seen him to-ni^t, you say, Lily — ^is that all ? Did he 
speak? Didyouq^eak?” 

No. 1 was in the churchyard, ritling by baby's grave. 1 always go 
to Ind her good-night. You did not know it, but 1 always do. 1 tned for 
you not to know it^for fear- ” 

** For fear of what ? ” 

** !i?het you should forbid me, and 1 should be driven tj^ the wicked- 
ness ef disobeyiqg you.” « 

** You weie sit^ by our baby's grave— go on.” 

I was atting by my baby's grave when he passed outside in the 
lane. I felt him before I saw him. As he passed he looked over the 
wall, and 1 saw bis face through the branches of the yew-tree. The wall 
is lew, and he is taU yon remember. His face looked white through the 
dark branches ; bat it was his fece— no mere spirit. But do not mind, 
M9h; you see it makes no diffsrence — st least "-—she paused, and put 
her he^ upon hes heart, then added, speaking with difficulty— at least, 
I tkmkii dMs Dot; hut to-moRoWf when I hove had some rest, 1 shall 
know hittes. X thitt X iMl know a gmat deal ssore to-movrow. Good- 
night^llslph.” 

It was sirsnge. Mr. Elphiistons had not believed this could be 
pesriUSi y«t bow, with no pvoe( ho believed it true. It was not till later, 
nfeen he hod yeiected, thet doubt ssose. A groan feom her husband 
•HI sound of nnutieinhle auguih--^hrcmght Lily back to him as she 
«ii ^avin§ the voom— not to teueh him, or with any eaisssmg woiris 
IqfIo e emfar t hhUi as a wife who bad feamsd to lofs him night have done, 
but Just to stand before him, leaning heavily log ouppqrt pn tho thing 
nomnot hsv, tmd welt* 

*< VM it ii> r’ dw tiM> llfti, » twi, “ US, ,ua, at 
it aakw no dijhnpM, and I— 1 aawwftt mfim mm>" 

f<atmit i iw ta i e » dl ifc wn aii»»ti>i>«ft i Mi iw i i a»>4fcdi<*'li,gwai>ed. 
wllSpeeitlttiylttlao M t ti i d idiw a l i t mw — r- Ok,wmni 
ANtldam atiaattiimeigiN ml fM|]MMal#litt|»af«0iiiifa 
lH*il n wi Hy i iti mmmmh 

I taafc pm rnmimm li»i iii» w* i km )i«wm 4 it Md piiMii' 
I lf i# d ...<da»-ita[,aairtw,i>ttiw»i^^ lay 
yaiia4 9«w iiifW,fi#te<dta4liU%aN«it t Imw iW ft w tii fida 

«!Me«Nrmta IMI Mif tam W 
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rsAwm pliieked up by tbe roots through vitnoesing your fuaguuh^your 
indmediablo angois^ ' 

Ralph r* 

She k&elt before him ilow» clingisg to hie ^Oifoe. 

** Sufiered ! what have 1 not enfS^M ? I have BoBered, as I have 
sinned, for us both. I was paadve, for 1 saw no help. Ro help I see 
he^ now — will seize it for you— you shall be free.” 

<<Yes, Ralph,” she said, ihintiyi <<veryBoon. 1 feel that I shall soon 
be free.” She was too weak and faint, too wearily senseless he grasp the 
meaning of his words. 

** Go and rest now, till the morning,” he said, lifting her up. << Best 
till the morning — gee what that brings you.” 

She kissed his hand with a cold and tiniid kiss, and mummred— 

« May God have pity upon us. 1 think He will, for we have pity 
upon one another.” 

Then she left him. Sunk in thou^t, he did not see with what weak 
and wavering steps she crossed the room. 

He remained just in the attitude in whieh she left him for perhaps an 
hour, then suddenly he sprang up. 

« 1 must kfiow first,” he said ; ** not leave her doubly desolate with a 
legacy of horror.” 

He ordered his horse, inventing, for the benefit of his servants, some 
specious pretext for riding at once, late as it was, to the town. At mid- 
night he returned ; the house was then closed, and the servants went to 
bed. He shut himself into his study ; there he remained some homn, 
writing and looking over papers. When he had finished, he enelosed his 
private keys in a sealed packet, which he addressed to his wife. This 
packet, with some letters, one of whieh was also to her, he plaeed con- 
spieueusly on the cratre taUe. AH this done, he fumbled fbr something 
in a drawer, found it, and hid it in his breast. -Doing that, he fdt the 
little book still hidden there. He drew it forth, end looked towards the 
fire, but that had been out for hours. He thought a moment. 

**It is his,” he said. **lt should go with her.” Of this, too, he 
then made a sealed packet, which he addressed as one of the letters was 
addressed. 

Afterwards he looked round the room with a long, comprehending 
look. Then he bared and bent his head. God have men^ upon my 
soul, and make her happy,” is whst hs wa^ hare said. Per^pa he did 
say it, but he could not pray it. What did he oare for his miseraUe self, 
soul or body. He went to the window and opened it, letting in the dull 
and c^aatly dawn. He had one foot on the tenaoe outside, one still 
within tbs room : one hand clasped that thing hidden in his bvMst, while 
the other held back the shuttered window, when he fait something pass 
before his fime. Zt was with him as with one of oldr^^foar and tnmhUBg 
came ifpon hhUi ^ heir on his head lifted itadf np^ and the bkod elfoal 
iw heart dood stilL He saw nothing heard nothing mXk his 
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ears, he aaljfdt. Was it a chill breath blown from the dawn ? Nothii^ 
near him had been stirred. Ghreat awe was upon him. He stepped back 
into the room ; he was now impelled to see her once again before—. 
Afterwards ? He did not know — ^the resolute will had suddenly melted 
within him ; he felt weak and feeble as a child. 

** Once again — yes ; 1 wiU see her once again." 

He stole up the stairs and along the gallery to the door of his wife’s 
room. As he opened it an icy cold wind blew on his fece ; the lattices of 
one window were pushed open wide. The gust blew out the flaring 
candles, which till then had been burning on the table. 

The grey light of the dawn fell full on Lily's face. Bhe lay on the 
bed, dressed as when she left him, her attitude that in which one flings 
oneself down in intense weariness ; she had not moved since she threw 
herself down there, the bed showed no signs of any tossing or struggling. 
He bent over her, lower, lower ; presently his cheek toudied hers : his 
hand left its hiding-place— something clashed down upon th^yground ; he 
heeded that no more than she did — ^no more than the dead iid. He 
raued himself to look at her again. After a long gaze he said aloud— 
** Free — at rest — thank God 1 " The sound of his own voice stirred him ; 
he knelt beside her, and wept like a child or a woman : yet no, no whit 
like either, but like a strong man, whose will is broken ; and his heart 
melted within him. 

There are lives that wear out the hearts that live them with their 
weariness, till, fer veiy tiredness, the sufferer goes to the grave as happier 
human creatures to the ni^^t's rest Lily had been subject to long and 
deadly swoonings ; this was the longest and deadliest, and the last. 

VVlien he had laid his wife to her rest, Mr. Elphinstone recognized that 
he had parted with her eternally. What, in any other state of being, had 
he to do with a woman whose eyes, lips, and life had voluntarily and 
involuntarily said, ** I do not love you ? " 
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Onb of the most oharaoterifliio festiTals of iho Hindas is the Pongol — 
literally, the Boiling — a religions oeremomal of great aatiqiiiiy, which is 
celebrated annnally in Sonthem India. Its rites and obsenranccs extend 
over soTen days, and serve to exhibit the Hindns and their primitive 
usages in a utiiking point of view. 

The recurrence of this festival engrosses the Hindu community fur a 
considerable time before the appointed day. Social etiquette requires 
that, whatever else be left undone, the Pongol must be performed with due 
pomp and in the accustomed style. There is consequently an^ universal 
rush to the village bricklayer, if we may so call a man who scarcely 
lays a brick in a lifetime. Every house must be in perfect order. This 
is no slight matter. The monsoon has but just concluded, and numerous 
indeed are the tokens that remain to tell of its visit. Mud walls are 
excellent things in a hot climate, except when exposed to the rains tiiat 
deluge the country to the depth of perhaps ten inches in twenty-four 
hours. When the bricklayer has repaired breaches and propped up 
declining walls, the house -decorator steps in to whitewash every room 
in the building. He adds the wondrous designs in water-colour that 
adorn the pialf or verandah of the soucar, and other respectable men. 
Wonderfully spirited are some of these drawings, although perspective and 
proportion are altogether forgotten : a lion or a tiger is depicted ^winging 
with outstretched paws upon a valiant sepoy, who being the populw hero, 
is of course always victorious. A favourite snlject is a representation of 
a British soldier under the paws of a tiger. The painter often luxuriates 
in vivid representations of Krishna or Oanesa in some amusing character. 
Larger houses are decorated with an elaborate picture of Yirimu reclining 
upon the many folds of the snake Sesha, that bears him safriy upon the 
swelling waters. At his feet sits Sakriima, his fbvourite wife. The seven 
heads of the serpent bend over him to afford the shade that both gods and 
men require in the tropica. From his navel rises a lotus-stem, whose 
flower contains Brahma in the act of creating the world. 

Jnside the house business of equal importance is being transaeted* 
The wife, who is also the head-cook, must needc purchase an entim 
aup^y of new chatties— the earthen vessels used tat ahnoat all domestio 
ptepoims. No old vessel must he used at Pongrir— thid would be deie- 
oration. Ltng and loud am the diseusaions as to the qiia% end 
descrip ti on of doOia thstt shall be bon^ The' shelves of oHrj 
luunar^gManeniinr ihepilei of tissues of goH« stiver, « plrin ee ttsn— 
gngeons hi tied, ri»«le ha psttcRu ^19^ 
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IgittgliBh artisan, that is Pongol to the Madraseo — a time for the patting on 
of new elothen. Nor is the rice-merchant less busy. The Hindu will not 
eat new rice ; his stomach con only digest the grain that has been stored 
for many months. Now, however, new rice alone must be used, for the 
Pongol is the feast of in-gathering. Btrange, indeed, would it seem to 
the gods if those who made solemn thanksgiving for the plentiful harvest 
did not partake of its bounty. So, for a week or two before the feast, the 
rustic grain-flooiB are ransacked for the finest of their contents to give due 
honour to the deity. Every class experiences the genial influence ; many 
a poor man looks to the proceeds of the week before Pongol to enable 
him to celebrate the feast for himsrif ; in short, universal generosity 
prevails. Thousands of young couples who have left the parental roof in 
search of employment in cutdieny or commission, are gladdened by the 
receipt of n^w i^ths, or, it may be, a pot of ghee or bag of rice, from the 
•* old folks at home," in order that the feast may be suitably kept without 
tronohingon small means, or resorting to the greedy souca^or money- 
lender. No Uttle money passes from end to end of the land m the form 
of rough hoondees. Here and there a poor debtor receives back his 
unsatisfied bond, and many a despairing creditor obtains hb due as 
Pongol approaches. Oompromisos replace suits, and arbitrators li^^ten 
the woik of the judges. It is necessary that eveiy one should be happy 
when the merry Pongol comes. 

All these influences culminate in the early days of January, when, 
according to Hindu astronomers, the gun outers the tropic of Capricorn, 
bringingwith it the increased heat that shall mahe all the earth glad. The 
feast coniaenees at the moment of transit. For fbur days the observances 
contimie, and for three more the whole eommunity reats. For a week the 
hqy if exoaied from school, the labourer and the artisan from their work ; 
the sepoy has no drill, though he cannot escape his turn for niounting 
guard* the very beesis share in the universal rest, and, as will be 

seen, ^ out of the fieor tip specially demoted to them. 

first day is ealled Bhagi Pongol, or Pongd of rpoicing. It is 
semetiines esUed Indra Pongol, after the chief of the Yedie deities. For 

Puranis, or later Brahmanio gods, have no share in this frast» whicb 
ia a se|is of the old Aryan days, when Hebrews, Gauls, and Tenton# dwelt 
wilfk thein in the trans-Himalayan taUelandB. No pai:|ieulas god is 
iP Q ff M i ye d eptft Indra* who the afrr and iwn, without whie^ 

there would be no haneft. The sun is also adored, but aUqgaW as a 
uaturai ggsut^ not a* a pareoaal deity. Thus we pee ulaialy that the 
la 

aoneeiqi^i&ihaiSNrfnd^ Af frur as I ant awai^* Hia 

dgsa ggt ahoar a^ fiaoihur of a Vedip fiMtiyal so 4ae fr<p 

idMps with of opurse the Bsidjgjjpe have tr^ 

It, le they have ,4^ 

os^Msda. lisBV and not altomdhiir unsncninijiil *^***«—«*a have hsea 
nada* to fiaid Kdihitt inia the ansitioft of etaaidinar deilv. fnis stcmr 
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u tM Kxkhn^, when on eurt^, beoaiai^ fio p<^iil«|r ^ the peqpli 
ceaM ii> perfoxm the Fongol to Xii4ra, who, m mBOfe, fwed 4m a 
eeven digFs’ xaia ik> hmj «l tp tbraatea thffi diptrootm of eveiythiDg on 
eavtl^ Xo 9iP«43r thill PfSiSiiAhnaUf^ 

and hpld it iloft on the tip of hi« Utile fiiigfr. The herdsmen nui 
under it with their flocke^ mid iremejned in ssifiBi^tUl the nin oeseedi ^hen 
Kiiohne repleoed tb# inopniaia. The pdoiy if h|ee],j told lif the peoplsi 
but they ptiU eontinue to e«(ilude h P p iah n e firw the perviee. ^ Gpoesai or» 
in vuigmr Ispgnage, th# BaUj-god, is slvi^ pspsent ; thip is a mode|!i^ 
intsednation, but joetiied by his position as the god of good*luok, or the 
averter of diffieuitieB. A baU of cow-dung, pppresentp his ungainly 
figuse, is set up with due oeremcn^ in the eoar^rard, and admed with a 
eitron-flower and some grass. A Uttle odhring of ^me and flowers fills a 
plate immediately in front, and the ground for a few feet on eyety side is 
BprmUed with water in which the excreta of the cow have been mixed. A 
mantra or two is lepsated, and then Ganesp is supposed to be propitiated. 
All this is done, however, at every domestic celebration, and no more is 
intended at the Fongol tlum that the belly-god j^ould have his dues and 
feel no inclination to max the rejoioiagp that fodlosic. 

Before auniise on the morning of the rpjoiqihg (Bhogi) all the lads in 
every village sxe on the alert, for the boys’ o&sing of fire is the first eere- 
mony of the feast. For a day or two previous the juvepileB have been 
busy coUeetiqg all the straw, bits of wood, and leaf-stalks, do., that they 
can find. Bpatties (cakes of dried oowdung) have been bonjfiit by those 
who have poekst-money, and filched by ikm who have xume ; for the 
eredit of the femily depends upon the siae of the heap of <*]duBder'’ that 
stands in the street or eonrl^ard of the house on the eve Bhogi. Befere 
five o'eloek in the maxaing tbo torch is appUed, and soon the vising flam es 
gladde n the eyes of men end bojs, and stimiMo the joyous sntjos of the 
latter as they dance about the five. The saeiifieo of fire is inothcr ipksn 
of the days idm Indvu and Agei wove diyon deitief , and expiessep tU 
thanks of a gpstefid people* Of eomme 4m dipeordant tones of the ton- 
tai and pipe reeeund hhovo the shoute of th# bi^s and the eager eonver- 
seliiqfe of the fathers. When the mpidsimt the lighlqf the he^ 

adnlite XMUMk off te the. hath. castes bathe in nil. n4i| 

thsis iaWM skiBS sdiSksninff like "***■* hearing with m edowr 
thsf ffesilif te\i^ AnidosihdiSB the ssenl of the eil-memi ehdhe 0t« Hnthe- 
MA^s XtedhSh She maa stisitiii bieiness of the dan Mst eoBUiieness 

fri m rtu to if fa* h» hrI B wto i i y* «i>r **en» 

» « auT Sh* ‘toMto ti tiM toto> *to hM a* ifato v» Hm 

wmtmm ** wOi j ip mmi> amMms e 

MMtotofc to« la* iNi e* ^ ■n 

fatofato <fatoetoli *1 iiinni» fawto m Wi). toitotoi|MH| 

eh the hlsn sgiMiannmifek moMir daoBiMitkM* niisiMHiwhe 

bibsSbb the fenileff^^e Skto^^toflnemsfer in Ble WMainn ■nMassitfe 
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share. The hi^-flown eomplimenis in which the inTitations are eonehed 
are eharaoteristio of Oriental politeness. 

Eveiy house looks its best, and gorgeous is the oostnme of the Tisitors 
who some with the twili^t. A few words, almost a translation of our 
own Christmas greeting, pass between host and gnest, and then the 
evening passes away in the approved native style. When it is time to go 
betel-leaf and areoa-nnt are passed round, and if the host be wealtl^, 
rose-water is sprinkled over the guests. Extravagant compliments pass 
from one to the other, and then, amidst a shower of 'ihlsoiiM a^jeetives, 
the party breaks up, to meet again on the morrow at some other house, 
and so on to the end of the feast. All this time the children are on the 
tiptoe of anticipation. ** When will the morrow come ? ” Who riiall 
boil the rice ? " ** Will it boil quickly ? " 

As soon as the sun has risen on the morning of the second day — ^tho 
great day of the feast, ** the Great Pongol,” as it is termed, to mank its 
supreme importance — all eyes are turned to the almanac, tq^jMcertain at 
what hour the sun crosMS the line. Suppose it to be at nootf. In the 
early morning all bathe ; no ceremony wo^d be complete without that. 
The women in some places go down to the tank, plunge in without 
removing an article of clothing, and after a few minutes come out and go 
home dripping wet to commence the day's work. This finished, all crowd 
into the courtyard of the house to see the preparations for the feast. 
Usually the cooking is done in a room set apmrt for the purpose, hut no 
room will suffice on this occasion. The rice must be boM in the open 
air, under the blessed sun which has ripened the gnun> now so thankftafly 
acknowledged. Bo a fireplace must be bailt» whieh is not much trouble in 
India, and while this is being done, the chatty, or pot, is filled with new 
rice. Not with this alone, for the Pongol didi of rice is the test of h<me- 
hold cookeiy : by it the wife stands or fidls. There are as many roripes 
fer making Pongol rice as fer producing good cuny. There must be 
milk, of oonise ; but among poor people the quantity is often very small# 
Ghee, too, must be present, so must dhol, grain, and perhaps half-a-dosen 
other tliiii^. If the result be really good, any novelty is enonsed. When 
it is semambeied that the great mass of the people live on rice all the 
year round* it will be dear that it must be no eaqy matter to produce g 
ntfw fiaveur in rice ; and a eulinaiy sncccso is dsty apfuedatcd by ifec 
gMfeu^ l!lhafimaiast not be lighted untftthasim has airiafedffiM'i^^ 
and aieaiiwhile #vttg p resent s is iha cedar of the day. The house mothar 
puts ioigriliar a pescehoffiarigg of new ohai t iss, ifea^fiour^ plaiitaiM, and 
whatever else is pated# tha beaser ofvrhieh liteehis to of e 

bndof tvmtein-iomssadapips,i^ thf hesdaf a mfeiitM pitieWinaa, 
to the hsmas of the msnisd dsu^r, wham the psiswt isoffiarediisthi 
iniodaer*iB-]aw. Tesrihle vwuld ts vengaance ef |fce latter lyan the 
yomtywifeifthisadmewledgwaiitolherpptitianjiiamiwg^ feitbii 
wty the tespsiseiiwagr till fibs criBcel mmm ■pfawsdms, ufeenUffih 
ca||i» qpeed ^ few is VffetadandjBfe ehuttyplMsdoBtiaa^ * Wife 
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whiii ease is the process watched 1 If the boiling be rapid* good luck will 
come with eveiy month of the year ; if the fixe bom slowlyy great is the 
moaming in that nufortnnate house. A Hindn house frequently contams 
five-and-twenty or thirty members of the frmily* besides servants* and all 
are present at the boiling. The hoaiy grand&ther leans upon his stalwart 
son as he gazes on the sacred fire : even the women conquer their wonted 
modesty and join the crowd ; the children are, of coarse, near the firont. 
Happy is the one who can discern the first bubble that tells of the approach- 
ing boiling. Those who are stronger or taller press to the front, and 
whisper to those behind of the progress of the sacred ceremony ; eve^ 
neck is outstretched, and there is not an eye that does not glisten with die- 
light. In n moment a conTulsWe moTement runs through the assembly, and 
then men, women, and children lift up their voices and diout ** Pongol 1 " 
A joyful chorus of Pongol I*' rising clear and strong, breaks the 
previous silence. For why ? They have seen the rice-milk slowly rise, and 
then suddenly with bubbles dancing on its surface swell up to the mouth of 
the vessel. Pongol means boiling, and the joyous shout is the announce- 
ment, It boils ; oh, it boils.*’ The rite is thus consummated : the sun- 
god has accepted the thanks, and promises another bountiful harvest when 
the time shall come. Like as with ns of a Christmas morning, when each 
one wishes ** a meiry Christmas to you,” so now the more active members 
of the family dodge about among the crowd with the question, ** Has the 
milk boiled ? ” They have just seen the operation, but yet the answer 
comes, ** It has boiled.” Should the questioner be a superior, or the 
respondent very polite, the answer is, ** It has boiled, through God's grace 
and your favour'* For three thousand years the Festival of the Pongol, 
or the Boiling,” has been annually celebrated in India. 

The joy of the household culminates in the feast that Mows. Very 
soon the cooking- vessel is emptied on to a monster leaf-plate that occupies 
the centre of another portion of the yard, and around it squat the whole 
gathering. Before each man is a sxnaller plate of fresh green leaves sewed 
together, which is universally used by all classes at meals, and when once 
used is thrown away. Each leafy platter is soon crowned with a mess of 
the recently cooked rice. But first Ganesa, the belly-god, with his 
elephant’s head perched on the top of a memstrous abdomen, must have 
his ehare placed before him, with an invocation. From the back of the 
seat that serves him fbr durir and chariot* he gives a——**- Then the 
repast comnaances. It is a genuine love-foast. All sit down together, 
M anAyouqig, riidi ai|d poor. Have not India and Suiya blessed them 
all* and ahcailA not aU join in the ^oiy of the ceremonial ? The old 
Aiynn mtheihood vaigiui anew, a peQwtnal ^tnemoriel of the infraqy of 
theiwee. We are cenaed back to tiie days when the Jewish housed 
ssi down to its p ss sa ver aed the sweet i]MbolinnofthefiMstef m-gsll^ 
ing was first tesorded. 

The foast over^ tha aiesU commenceB. When tiie sun-gpd has godi 
frffdoim totmlsl^westk wMen msks thsir sppesnaep* ai mify 
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Hindu ladies can. From the crown of the head to the little toe, they 
letter with gold and jewels ; they wear rings for fingers, nose, ears and 
toes ; faxaoelets, annlets, and anklets ; necklaces of gold coins, often half- 
sovereigns, pearls, or precious stones; gold plates richly chased for the 
forehead and back of the head. One cannot estimate the value of the 
omainents of one of these women as she stands in gala dress. The other 
day a comparatively poor man was robbed of four hundred pounds* worth 
of jewels belonging to his wife. Where jewels cannot be hung, the cloth 
is stiff with gold embroideiy ; one I saw had cost four hundred and fifty 
rupees. Nor are the males of the family very fiir behind in splendour 
when they walk out to pay their round of visits; for the women and old 
men stay to receive visitors. Each house is entered with the question — 
Has the milk boiled ? '* Quick comes the answer — **It has boiled, by 
God's grace and your favour.” A little familiar talk follows, and the 
visitor departs to perform the same ceremony at other houses. Towards 
evening the fun grows more furious. Well-to-do men muiA have their 
nautch ; others watch a band of mummers ; poorer people ath satisfied 
with a musical performance. The musical performance of the Japanese 
acrobats was but as a faint echo of Madras mxuio, in which the bes^ng of 
the tom-tom predominates. Hindus seem to like it, or else they take to 
it as a matter of duty, for oertainly Pongol night is hideous with discordant 
sounds ; and on this occasion everybody eigoys himself in his own way 
tin he is tired. 

At sunrise on the third day the people are again astir. Not that this 
is uBusual, for there is one virtue that nobody can deny to the Hindu, 
and that is early rising. But the teeih-oleiiiiBg, the morning chat outside 
the door, and the other eteeteraa in whish the Hindu usually fills up the 
time that lies so heavily till the morning meal, are sadly abbreviated on 
the morning of the Mddu Pbngol, or Pongol of cows, the third day of the 
fiMit This eelebntion points very plainly to the earliest history of the 
Aryans when eattle were their stat^ their food, their beasts of burden. 
It ie natval for a simple religions people once in the year to house, 
•don, and rewsid the homely cow that M the house, drew the plou^, 
trod the eon, and provided the fuel of the fomily; and ceuturies <ff 
Bnhttinieal nde have not been able to destri^ tire simplicity of the 
fimtifeL Agmn and again have Kriabna and other iumihur deities been 
porirnd iunmi to tho front of tho foast, but in vain. She thisd day 
of Pmigol is devoted to ilio eowi, unalbyod with Isgaid or piies5^ 

WiKh the aonxiig li^ etaiy eow and bnft&ok is led of to the imarest 
watWt iioiod hi in the village, sad is there uaiMOt Imshed. 
I hen hsiid of voso^woter bring «ao4 by some wesltiiy sybaite, asA fieri 
doorimi but the irieisiq^o siyp h al . Bewevm that iny it fo esririft fhit 
rarii eaie is taken to render the jmimsls clean and sweet m ts eo 
|Bn|grpBin is iudiaow. 

‘tikn wwWtHt b oW Oo mm» dAanU petfiM tf Ih* kfidM 
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toilet eoqanencas. On tlie pmioiu eyening a yieit has been paid to a 
comer of the grand bazaar or ma^et, where the air was redolent of 
perfinae of dowers. Garlands of all sizes, ifm the heaivy floral chain to 
decorate the Brahmin hpll to the lighter that is thrown over the nedk 
of the visitor, were there in tbonsands. A hasketflU of these ehains 
is purchased and bron^ home, and jeUow Shryseiitheanu&B and red 
oleanders shed th^ oppressive odonr thnmghoit the henae. Ifeanwhils 
another oeremonj is preparing at home* A great earihen yaawfl k flUed 
with water; they then take saffron, ootton-sseds, and maigoaa-leayes, and 
steep them in the water till it is disooloiired and hitter. By the time this 
is ready, the cows, washed sweet and elean tm cows can be, are farons^ 
home ; then the males of the house, in selemB procession, bring oat the 
veiisel and go round each animal seyeral times sprinkliug it as they pass 
the four cardixial points. Then poojah is performed, the men bowing to 
the animals and performing what is called the “prostratioa of the 
eight members” of the body. This done garlands are hroo^ out 
and the ehoioest and largest are heaped upon the apimate, and the 
horns of the cattle are gaudily coloured with paint of various hues; and 
for the cattle of the head-man of the village nothing less gdld** 
loaf will do, and his gilded herd outshines the glory of all around. 
A poor man must be satisfied with yellow ochre. The herd of a 
of taste has no two horns alike, they being resplendent with all the hues 
of the rainbow. 

Anzioasly the beys watch the next operation. Chains of ooeoa-nuts, 
plantains, and other fruit in ssason, an fosieaed upon the neifr and homs 
of the cows. When all is finished a moment of silence is succeeded by 
an awful dramming of tom-toms, accompanied by yells, screams, and 
other hideous noises, the ropes that bound the cattle are untied, and the 
frightened animals, with heads down and tails aloft, dash along the 
village street into the fields. But vain are their efforts to escape from 
their tormentors; every bound brings the heavy cocoa-nuts full swing 
against the a nima l’s nose and legs, and behind follows a yelling mob of 
urehins in frill chase ; for whoever can run down one of the oxen and 
seize the fruit upon it, not only keeps the prize but is sure of good luck 
through the year. 

The rest of Ibe day of Mftdu Pongol is Spent the cattle in perfeoi 
rest and peaccK; they wander at will throng field, or bazaar, 

eating whatever they like, however choice or ei^nsive the food they may 
find. IWfrd will be the fhture transmigrations of the individual who 
locks the gate of his ehoioest pasture or young green orc^, and riiould 
any Aopkeeper be observed pushing away the intrustve nose of a cow 
frrom Ui^ baaket of riee, plantains, or other ddieacy, some grie^nz 
accident it is ezpeetsd will happen to Ids baskets of stores daring the next 
d^ or two. day is for the eijpeoial drieetation of the oxeb and 
sorely do they need it. It is a deadly sin to slay an bat it is veiy 
common amussment to twist its tail till almost every joint is broken ; and 
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its ddn may be scarred and branded with impunity, and buUodu are 
worked till &ey drop from sheer faligne. 

The fonrth day is dedicated to the calves, who are treated mnch in 
the same way as their parents have been. With snnset of this day ends 
the religions portion of the festival. The three Mowing days are devoted 
to social eiyc^ent. Usnally Hindn families keep themselves from 
private intercourse with other families, in our sense of the word ; although 
social visits by the men are not nnfreqnent. Once in the year, however, 
during Pongol, unlimited hospitality and friendly interoonrse is the rule. 
Great is the joy among the children, for the presents which every visitor 
must bring are intended chiefly for the little ones. Idols in solid sugar 
form a very important portion of the pfts, and for days after the juveniles 
make themselves sick with eating miniature Hamas and Erishnas» Saras- 
watis and Ganesas, made of sugar. 

On the last day what is called the peacock feast is held for the ftmefit 
of the girls. A gaudy picture of a peacock, generally accompanied by 
a monkey, is hung up in one of the rooms of the house. Here the girls 
assemble and make merry ; prostrationB are made before the picture, then 
somebody tolls a story out of one of the Purana. After a while sweets 
are handed round, and sometimes a copy of the picture on the wall is 
presented to each guest. The evening is spent in talking scandal and 
criticising and valuing the dresses of the company, which forms almost 
the sole enjoyment of a Hindu female's life. 

Thus ends the Pongol; leaving behind it remimscences that afford 
the diief joy of the year, until anticipations of the nett take their place. 
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This littlo inirodnotion is to open tlie door of a home that was onee in 
a bonee in a pleasant green square In London, — a oomfortalile fiunily 
house, vith aizy and light and snug eomen, and writing-tables, and with 
pictures ha-pging from the walls of the drawing-room, where the tall 
windows looked out upon the trees, and of the study upstairs where tho 
father sat at his work. 

Here were books and china pots and silver inkstands, and a hundred 
fiiniliftr things idl about the house, which the young people had been used 
to for so long that they had by degrees come to life for them with that 
individual life with which inanimate things live for the young. Bcme- 
times in the comfortable flicker of the twili^t Are the place would seem 
all astir in the dance of the bright fires which burned in that hearth — ^fires 
which then seemed to be, perhaps, only chaired eoal and wood and ariies, 
but whose rays still warm and cheer ^ose who were gathered round the 
home hearth so many years ago. 

On one side of the fireplace hung a picture which had been painted by 
Miss Edgar, and which represented a pretty ptde lady, with hw head on 
one side. The artist had christened her Laura. On the chimney-piece, 
behind the old red pots, the little Dresden china figures, the gilt and loudly 
ticking dock, stood the picture of a kind old family friend, with a friendly, 
yet troubled ejqsression in his countenance ; and then, against a panel, 
hung a little water-colour painted by Hunt, and r^resenting the sweet 
little heroine of this short history. Opposite to her for a while, was a 
vacant space, until one summer, in Italy, the father happened to buy the 
portrait of a little Dauphin or Neapolitan Prince, with a broad ribbon and 
order, and soft &ir hair ; and when the little Prince had come back from 
Italy and firom a visit to Messrs. Colnaghi's, be was nailed up in his 
beantifiil new frame on the opposite panel to the little peasant girl. There 
had been some discussion as to where he wasto be placed, and one night he 
was carried up into the study, where he was measured with another little 
partner, but the little peasant girl matched him best; although the other 
was a chaipi]^ and high-bom Onfy a short time before Messrs. 

Oalne|j6i hid said her holne in a gitt and reeded frame, a Ht^ 
of (Moffik Joshua’s pictures. She lived up above in the study, and was 
dhristened udj by the young people who dUi not know fte fittle 

lady’s reid name. And it happened that, one nii^t in this kng ago of 
which I sm wxilmg^ one of these young folks, sitting hasUng in the eom- 
fcrMblc warmth of tlm flmi dseamt out a littk history of t^ 
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were lighting np in the firelight, and nodding and smiling at her as piotnres 
do. It was a reyelation which she wrote down at the time, and wUoh she 
firmly believed in when she wrote it ; and perhaps this short explanation 
will be enough to make the little history intelligible as it was written, 
without any other change. 

There was once a funny little peasant maiden in a big Normandy cap 
and blue stockings, and a bright-coloured kerchief, who imt upon a 
bank, painted all over with heather and flowers, with hsr basket at hdr feet, 
and who looked out at the world with two blue eyes and a sweet, artieSs 
little smile which touched and softened quite gruff old ladies and gentlemen 
who happened to see her han|^ up against the parlour wall. 

Opposite to the little peasant maiden was a lady of much greater pre- 
tensions. No other than Petrarch's Laura, indeed, in a pea-green gown, 
with a lackadaisical expression and her head on one side. But it was in 
vain rile languished and gave herself airs ; — everybody went Up |csf to the 
grinning little peasant maid and cried, ** Oh, what a dear little girl !** 

At first the child, who, you know, was a little French child, did not 
understand what they were saying, and would beg Mrs. Laura to tranriate 
their remarks. This lady had brou^t np a large family (so she explained 
to the old gentleman over the chimney-piece), and did not think it ri^t to 
turn little girls* heads with siUy flattery ; and so, instead of translatbg 
rightly, riie would tell the little maiden that they were laughing at her big 
cap or blue stockings. 

*• Let them laugh,*’ says the little maid, stuMily ,* ** 1 atn sum they 
look very good-natured, and don’t mean any hoHh,” and so riie smiled in 
their fhoes as sweetly as ever. And quite soon she learnt enough to under- 
stand for herself. ^ 

Althou^ Lauta was so seniimental edie was not UKeriy heaiiieUsrand 
riie rather liked the diild ; and sometimee when die was in a good temper 
would ten her great long stories about her youth, and the south, and tiie 
gentlemen who wer^ in love with her, — and that one in partienlat who 
wrote such jhejaps and heaps of poetiy ; and to on about troubadoUM ahd 
the helle-palsaion, while the little girl wondered and listened, and reSpesled 
tjaura more and mere every day. 

&OW can you talk such nonsense to &e child,” Said thu rid 
man otef the eUmney. 

« iA 1 that is a man’s in^derii,” Bt/iii the lady ^ 

<< Nonaenie l-^yes, aileiit devotion. Tea, a bleeding mwaidly— 
hfeaUng withoui one ontuard aign; tiiiai la, iudeed, the uttrisnae of a 
fi|ithfel woman’a lovul Them are aome things no mdn fan tmdriutimd,--- 
uo man! ^ 

m auridlsed io pu Uf ao,” aaSd tiie rid 
^ yoaaBnding id iliaieiyhtM Oiled Ltiari. ***84 
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beoAlkid qiiHe a unisamee' ai last. Always groanix^ and Billing, and 
Bending me soraWlB of Bonnets to decipher, and caoBing disBension between 
me and mj dear hnBband. The man dii^graeed himself in the end by 
taking up with Bome 2oW| tolgar miza or other. That is what yon will 
find,” she continued, addressing the little gill,— men are iUm; the 
tmth is not in them. It is onr sad privilege to be fidtbfhl— to die 
breathing the name beloyed ; heighhol ” and thou^ aha spoke to fhelittie 
girl, she looked at the old gentleman oyer ^e cbiinni7-{4eee. 

** I hear eyery day of a new arriyal expected among ns," said he, Mhg 
nnoomlbrtable, and wishing to change the snbgeet ; ** a fitllle Frinee in a 
blue coat all coyered oyer with diamonds.” 

** A Prince 1 ” cried Laura, brightening up,^“ deli^tfol ! Yen tf e, 
perhaps, aware that I haye been accustomed to sueh Boeiety before 
this?" 

<< This one is but a child,” said the old gentlemBn ; but they say he 
is a yeiy pretty little fellow.” 

Oh, I wonder'-I wonder if he is the Uttie Prince I dreamt of,” 
thought the little girl. ** Oh, how they are all talking abont him.” 

** Of course they will put him in here,” said Laura. I want to haye 
news of the dear court.” 

** They were talking of it,” said the old gentleman. ** And the othmr 
night in ^e study they said he would make a nice pendant for our litfle 
friend here.” 

When the little peasant maiden hoard this, her heart began to beat, so 
that the room seemed to swim round and round, and if riie had not held 
on by the purple bank ehe would certainly haye dipped down on to the 
carpet. 

” I haye neyer been into the study,” said Laurw, fradaously ; ** pny, 
who did you meet there when they carried you up the other ni|^t to 
examine &e marks on your back ? ” 

**A yeiy delightful circle,” said the old gentleman; “seyeral old 
friends, and some yeiy distingoished people Mr. Wadnngton, Dr.‘ John- 
son, the Duke, Bir Joshua, and a most charming little lady, a friend of 
his, and all his B.A/8 in a group. Our host’s great-graalililher is also 
there, and Mi^r Andrt, in whom I am sure all genBe ladies must take 
an interest.’* 

” I neyer heard of one of them,” said Laura, tossing her head. ** And 
the little girl, praj) who is she ? ” 

” A yezy diasming Httla person, with round eyei, and a muft and 
a big baimei Our dear young friebd hero would midie her u nice 
little 

Ifoa iifetb peaiimt Child’s heart died within her. *<A mlA} the, 
yes; thsttfoigy station. Ah, what a litfifo rimplCMa I am. Y^iml 
Itoktlnar miitwM Z ihit^ 
fihatAtsafauiim." 
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Aad BO, wlien nig^t came, she went to Bleep very sad, and Tory mnoh 
aahained of henelf, upon her purple bank. AU night long she dreamed 
wild dreams. She saw the little Prinoe eoming and going in his blue 
vdTot coat and his bug fiur hair, and sometimes he looked at her 
BoomfoUy. 

Yon low-bom, wretched little peasant child," said he, ** do you 
expect that I, a prinoe, am going to notice you ? " 

But sometimes he looked kind, and once he held out his hand ; and 
the little girl fell down on her knees, in her dreams, and was just going 
to clasp it, when there came a tremendous dap of thunder and a great 
flash of li^tning, and waking up with a start, she heard the door bang as 
some one left the room with a candle, and a dock struck dcTen, and some 
Toices Seamed dying away, and then all was quite dark and quiet again. 

But when morning came, end the little girl opened her eyes, what 
was, do you think, the flrst thing she saw leaning up against the back of 
a chair ? Anybody who has eyer been in love, or eyer read a noprel, will 
guess that it was the little Pxince, in his blue coat, with all his beattiful 
orders on, aad his long fur hair, and his blue eyes already wide open and 
flxed upon the little maid. 

** Ah, madam," said he, in French, ** at last we meet. I haye known 
yon for years past. IVhen I was in the old palace in Italy, 1 used to 
dream of you night after ni^t. There was a marble tenace outside the 
window, with statues standing in the sun, and orange-trees blooming year 
by year. There was a painted ceiling to the room, with flying flgures 
flitting round a circle. There was a great blue sky without, and deep 
shadows came striking across the marble floor day after day at noon. 
And I was so weaiy, oh ! so weary, until one night I saw you in my 
dreams, and jou seemed to say, * Courage, little Prince, courage. I, too, 
am waiting for yon. Courage, dear little Prince.’ And now, at last, we 
meet, madam," he cried, clasping his hands. ** Ah ! do not condemn me 
to dei^air." 

The little peasant maiden felt as if she could die of happiness. 

Oh, Prince, Mnce," die sobbed, •• oh, what shall I say ? Oh, I 
am not wortliy of you. Oh, you are too good aad great Ibr s^ a little 
wretch as L* There is a young lady iqpstairs who will suit you a 
thonasiid dmeo better ; aad 1 will be your little maid, aad brodi your 
boantftftil ooat." 

B«t ilie ftioM Imi,^ amgr lier lemiplM and temn, tad wwad the 

ft to be t pAu tf B taj de^da all the jmt t tad, indeed, the litUe 

giri, iha ftonj^ eo hn^ cd bintl^ eoaldnot bat eee bor mU 

he ttwt^ dt her. dud co, tU uat long happx di^, the talhed 

. end ehaW—d from mandag ft ai^ rallMr to fte d^gaet of Zenut, wh, 
iroaUhimpnfated hcUUngteft hilaeld Bat fte old gtntteam ofw 
the ehhanej looked on vilh • ^Mile nOe on Ue kind red ftee, end 
nodded hh hoed eneonngiagl^ at ffeM ei«l7 noir a»d Vte. 
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AJl that day the litile peaaaut maiden was perfeeUy liappy, and, when 
ayening: fell, went to sleep as usual upon her floweiy bimk, looldng so 
sweet and so innocent that the little Prince yowed and swore to himself 
that all his life should be deyoted to her, for he had neyer seen her like, 
and that she should haye a beautifhl crown and a yelyet gown, and be 
happy for eyer and eyer. 

Poor little maiden ! When the next morning came, and she opened 
her sweet blue eyes, alas, it was in yarn, in yain — in yain to this poor 
little loying heart. There stood the arm-chair, but the Prince was gone. 
The shutters were open, the sunshine was streaming in with the fresh 
morning air ; but the room was dark and dreary and empty to her. The 
little Prince was no longer there, and, if she thought she could die of 
happiness the day before, to-day it seemed as if riie must liye for eyer, 
her grief was so keen, the pang so cruel, that it could neyer end. 

Quite cold and shivering, she turned to Laura, to ask if she knew any- 
thing ; but Laura could only inform her that she had always said se- 
men were false — silent devotion, hearts breaking without one sign, were 
a woman's privilege, &c. But, indeed, the little peasant girl hardly heard 
what she was saying. 

« The housemaid carried him off into the study, my dear," said the 
old gbntleman, veiy kindly, ** this morning before you were awake. But 
never mind, for she sneezed three times before she left the room." 

** Oh, what is that to me ? " moaned the little peasant maiden. 

** Don’t you know ? " said the old gentleman, mysteriously. ** Three 
sneezes on a Friday break the enchantment which keeps us all here, and 
to-night at twelve o'clock we will go and pay your little Prince a visit." 

The clock was striking twelve when the little peasant -girl, waking 
from an uneasy dream, felt herself tapped on the shoulder. 

** Come, my dear, jump," said the old gentleman, holding out his 
hand, and leaving the indignant Laura to scramble down by herself as 
best she could. 

This she did, showhig two long thm legs, cased m blue silk stockings, 
and reached the ground at last, naturally vexy sulky, and greatly offended 
by this want of attention. : 

** is this the way I am to be treated ? " said riie, shaking out her 
train, and brushing past them into the passage. 

Thqim she met several ladies and gentlemen hurrying up from the 
dining-room, Knd the little Prince, in the blue coat, rushing towards the 
drawing-room door. 

_ ** Yott will find yoi|r love quite taken up with the gentleman from the 
ehtasoey-piece," said Laura, stopping him spitefully. “ Don’t you see , 
them comkag hand-in-hand ? He seems quite to have consoled her for 
your^absenoe." , 

Jtnd alas 1 at that mstani the poor little maiden, in an in^ulse of 
Tcm. zvn.— no. 99. 18. 
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gratitudd, bad flimg her arms round her kind old protector. Will yon 
teally take nie to him ?'* she cried ; ** oh, how good, how noble yon are.'* 
«< Didn't I tell yon so ? " said Lanra, with a laugh. 

!rhe fiery little Prince flashed np with rage and jealousy. He dadied 
his hand to his forehead, and then, when the little {peasant maid came np 
snddenly, all trembling with shy happiness, he made her a Texy low and 
sarcastic bow and turned upon his heel. 

Ah, me I Here was a tragedyi The poor little g^l sank down in a 
heap on the stairs aU insensible. The little Prince, neTcr looking once 
behind, walked up very stately strai^t into the study again, where he began 
to make love to Bir Joshua's little lady with the big bonnet and the big 
round ejw. 

Thm was quite a hum of conyersation going on in the room. Figures 
coming and going and saluting one another in a courtly old-foshioned way. 
Bir Joshua, with his trumpet, yas walking up and down arm-in-arm with 
Dr. Johnson ; the doctor scowling eyeiy now and then over his ^oulder 
at Mr. Washington's bust, who took not the slightest notice. “Hal ten 
minutes past midnight," observed the General, looking at the clock. ** It 
is, I believe, well ascertainod that there exists some considerable difference 
between the hour here and in America. I know not exactly what that 
difference is. If I did I could calculate the time at home." 

« Sir," said Doctor Johnson, ** any fool could do as much.'* 

The bust met this sally with a blank and haughty stare, and went on 
talking to the French lady who was leaning against the cabinet. 

In the meantime the members of the Boyal Academy had all comd 
clambering down from their places, leaving the model alone in the lamp- 
lifted hall where they had been assembled. He remained to put on 
his clothes and to extinguish the lights whidi had now been burning 
for some hundred years. At night, when we are all lying stretched out 
on our beds, how rarely we think of the companies gathering and 
awakening in our darkened rooms below. Mr. H. 0. Andersen was one 
of the first to note these midnight assemblies, and to call our attention to 
them. In a very wise and interesting book called Th$ NtUenuktr of 
Nvrembirg (written by some learned German many years ago) there is A 
curious account of one of these meetings, witnessed by a little wakefili 
girl. On thia nift, alas, no one was walnng; the house was dim with 
silence and obscurity, and the sad story of my little peasant maiden idd 
on with no lucky interruption. Poor, poor little | Ximte die 
lay a llttla soft round heap up<m the stairs. The pecq^e coming and 
going scarcely noticed her, so busy were they making the most of their 
brief hour of lifo and liber^* Tha kind old gentleman from over the 
ofaimiiey-pieee stood rubbiog her little edd hands in his, and suppofling 
her droopiog head upon hia knee. Throuf the window the Ueek nift 
trees aUvered and the moon rose in the drifting slgr. The ohmeh Itsopli 
•truA Bm hatf-hour« and the peopb hnnfiid foster and 
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' USk, w timg A rtftiligd IMA l^dMMd iAIAdll^^doihes, 

Buddenly sloping on iti way. *<WliAt liAtowe huMf^YHnA ittitaife 
h(»e? A UUto (etteni sudd m tile inoOnBi^i^^ 
trying to bring her to t la she yonr ftieifed f Ii ito dead 

or sick or shamming? Why do you waste your pMilMs hKnlehlil? 
Chuck her out of window, Toby. [Qirow the bibby out of window. I am 
Mr. Punch off the inkstand;" and with another hoiriUe ehnckle the IMte 
figure seemed to be skipping awa^. 

‘*Btop, sir," said the old gentleman, tety sleridy. *'Liilen 16 
what I have to tell you. If you see a little Prince upstdrs in a blM 
Tolvet coat tell him from me that he is a villain and a fidse heart ; and 
if this young lady dies of grief it is he who has killed her ; tthe wad 
seeking him when he spumed her. Tell him this, if you please, and ask 
him when and where he will be pleased to meet me, and wbat Weapons 
ho will choose." 

** I’ll tell him," said Mr. Punch, and he was off in a miniite. 
Presently he come bock (somewhat to the old gentleman’s surpt^). 
** I have seen your little Prince," said he, '* and given him your message ; 
but I did not wait for an answer. ’Twere a pity to kill him, yon emd- 
hearted old gentleman. What would the little girl say when she came to 
life ? ” And Punohinello, who was really kind-hearted, although flighty 
at first and odd in manner, knelt down and took the little pale ghl into 
his arms. Her head fell heavily on his shoulder. ** Oh, dear 1 What is 
to bo done with her ? " sighed the old gentleman, helplessly wringing his 
hands and looking at her with pitiful eyes ; and all the while the moou 
streamed full upon the fimtastic little group. 

Meantime the little Prince upstairs had been strutting Up and down 
hand in hand with the English beauty, httle Lady Maijory, of the round 
brown eyes. To be snre he was wondering and longbg after his little 
peasant maiden all the while, and wistfully glancing at the door. But xiot 
the less did he talk and make gallant speeches to her little ladyship, who 
only smiled and took it all as a matter of oonme, fi>r she was a young 
lady of the world and aeeustomed to such attentions from gentlemen. 
It naturally Mowed, however, that the Prince, who was thinking of olher 
things, did not shine aS neual in eonversatiun. 

Laura hlid made ftiends with the gieat»grand&iher, who was an elegant 
Scholar and could speak the most perfect Italian. See what a pNity 
little pair," said he ; ** how well matched they are." 

A eoufis of eiliy lil(kle chits," said she, ** what estt they knowef 
love wsd paaskm? " and ihe Cast up a great quavering glance witti her 
weak bine eyes. Ah t believe me, air," said die, it is only al a kter 
age that women learn to £m 1 that agoniimg emition, that they Me and 
pbe away In aUente. Ah-hat Wlud a Me wottU it be td tall, that 
Unldld etory of weman^S wrongs and un'«-*unieqnited krre I" 
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«• OolcedodLedoo, there's a treat in store for you, yoong man/* said 
Mr. Punch, dapping by. Will yon have my rafiOies to dry your tears ? 
Go it, old girl." And away he went, leaving Lanra speechless from 
indignation. He went on to where the Prince was standing, and tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

Where do yon come from, yon strange little man?" said Lady 
Maijoiy. 

<*^ere are many strange things to be seen to-night," said Punch, 
mysteriously hissing out his words. ** There’s a little peasant girl fainting 
and dying in the moonlight ; she was coming to find her love, and he 
spumed her ; and there is an old genUeman trying to bring her to life. 
Her heart is breaking, and ho wants blood to anoint it, ho says, — 
princely blood — shed in tho moonlight, drop by drop from a false heart, 
and it is for you to choose the time and the place. This lady will have 
to find another cavalier, and will she like him. Prince, with fool's cap and 
bells, and a hump before and behind ? In that case," says lib. Punch, 
with a caper, ** 1 am her very humble servant." 

Lady Marjory did not answer, but looked very haughty, as fashionable 
young ladies do, and Mr. Punch vanished in an instant. 

hope 1 shall never see that person again,” said she. **Tho for- 
wardness of common people is really unbearable. Of course ho was 
talking nonsense ? Little Prince, wodd you kindly hold my muff while 
I tie my boxmet-strings more securely ? " 

The Prince took the muff without speaking, and then dropped it on 
the floor unconsciously. Now at last he saw clearly, in an instant it was 
all plain to him ; he was half distracted with ebame and remorse. There 
was a vision before his ^es of his little peasant maiden — Gloved so fondly, 
and, alas 1 wantonly abandoned and cruelly deserted — cold and pale and 
dying down below in the moonlight. He could not bear the thought ; he 
caught Lady Maijozy by the hand. 

<« Come," said he, ** oh, come. 1 am a wretch, a wretch I Oh, I 
thou^ abe had deceived me. Oh, come, come 1 Oh, my little peasant 
maiden. Oh, how 1 loved her I " 

Lady Maijoiy drew herself up. You may go, Prince, wherever you 
may wi^," ^ said, looking at him with her great round eyes, ** but pray 
go alone ; 1 do not choose to meet that man again. 1 will wait for you 
here, and you can tell me your story when you coma bade," Lady 
Ifiaijoiyi generous and kind-hearted as she was, could not but be hurt 
at the way in whidi, as it seemed, die too had been deceived, nor was 
she used to beintg thrown over for little peasant maidens, ^e little 
Prince leitl^ IKsred free looked round the room for some one with whom 
to leave h^^ut no one showed at that instant, and so, balf-bewildeBed 
stiff and dneiMBlng,^ rushed away. 

Only a^fhipute befoiu the old gentlemaa held said to Punchinello, 
<*Let ns the little girl out upon the balcony, the fresh air mi^ 
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fcTiTO her**' ^ it happened that the poor little Prince came to the 
Tefy lan^ng where they h^ waited so long, and found no aigns of those 
for whom he was looking. 

He ran about desperately, eveiywhere asking for news, but no one had 
any to give him. Who ever has ? He passed the window a dozen times 
without thinking of looking out. Blind, deaf, insensible, are we not all 
to our dearest friend outside a door ? to the fiimiliar voice which is calling 
for us across a street ? to the kind heart which is longing for us behind a 
plaster wall maybe. Blind, insensible indeed, and alone ; oh, how 
alone 1 He first asked two ladies who came tottering upstairs, helplessly 
on little feet, with large open parasols, though it was in the middle of the 
night. One of them was smelling at a great flower with a straight stalk, 
the other fanning herself with a dried lotus-leaf ; but they shook their 
heads idiotically, and answered something in their own langnage--one of 
those sentences on the tea-caddies, most likely. These were Chinese 
ladies from the groat jar in the drawing-room. Then ho met a beautiful 
little group of Dresden china children, pelting each other with flowers off 
the chintz chairs and sofas, but they laughed and danced on, and did not 
even stop to answer his questions. Then came a long prooes^on of 
persons all dressed in black and white, walking sedately, running, sliding 
up the banisters, riding donkeys, on horses, in oatriages, pony-duuses, 
omnibuses, bathing-machines; old ladies with bundles, huge umbrellas, 
and band-boxes ; old gentlemen with big waistcoats ; red-nosed gentle- 
men ; bald gentlemen, muddled, puzzled, bewildered, perplexed, indignant. 
Young ladies, dark-eyed, smiling, tripping and dancing in hats and 
feathers, curls blowing in the wind, in baU-dresses, in pretty morning 
costumes ; schoolboys with apple cheeks ; little girls, babies, pretty 
servant-maids; gigantic footmen (marching in a corps); pages walking 
on their heads after their mistresses, chasing Scotch teniers, smashing, 
crashing, larking, covered with buttons. 

** What is this crowd of phantoms, the ghosts of yesterday, and last 
week ? '* 

« We are all the people out of Mr. Leech's picture-books," says an old 
gentleman in a plaid shooting-costume ; “ my own name is Briggs, sir ; 1 
am sorry I can give you no further information." 

Any other time, and the little Brince must have been amused to see 
them go by, but to-night he rushes on despairingly ; he only sees the little 
girl's pale fime and dying ^es gleaming through the darkness. More 
Dresden, more Ohinese ; strange birds whirr past, a partridge scrambles 
by withliBr little ones. Gilt figures climb about the eomioes and flimi- 
tore ; the book-eases are awazming with buey little people ; the httla gold 
eu]^ oomea down off the dock, and looks at himself in the looking-^ass. 
A hundred minor personages pass by, dancing, whirling in bewildeiing 
eirdes* On the tra^ the papering turns into a fragrant bower of oneping 
flowem; aUthew•lte^c61olmlandsel^eol^ Bids bewtsi dmwm 
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fall, dlouda light wamB and Btreams, water deepenB, wayeletB swell 
and plash tranquilly on the Bhores. Ships begin to saili sails fill, and away 
^^7 6^ gliding across the lake-like waters so beautifully that 1 cannot 
)ielp describing it, though all this, I know, is of quite common occurrence 
and has been often written about before. The little Prince, indeed, paid 
no attention to all that was going on, but went and threw himself down 
before the ptuple bank, and vowed with despair in his heart ha would wait 
there until his little peasant maiden should come again. 

There Laura saw him sitting on a stool, with his &ir hair all di- 
shevelled, and his arms hanging wearily. She had come back to look for 
one of her pearl earrings, and when she had discovered it, thought it would 
be but friendly to cheer the Prince up a bit, and, accordingly, tapped him 
facetiously on the shoulder, and decked she should tell Lady Maijory of 
him. ** Waiting there for the little peasant duld ; oh, you naughty fickle 
creature t " said she, playfully. 

‘‘You have made mischief enough for one night. GoI*’ei6aid the 
Prince, looking her full in the face with his wan wild eyes, so that Laura 
shrank away a little abashed, and then he turned his back upon her, and 
hid his face in his hands. 

So the sprightly Laura, finding that there was no one to talk to her, 
frisked up into the study again, and descrying Lady Marjory standing all 
by herself, instantly joined her. 

This is certainly a lachrymose history. Hero was Lady Marjory 
sobbing and crying too 1 Her great brown eyes were glistening with tears, 
and the drops were falling^pat — ^pat upon her muff, and the big bonnet 
had tumbled off on her shoulders, and the poor little lady looked the 
picture of grief and melancholy. 

“ WcU, I never ! ” said Mrs. De Sade. “ More tears. What a set of 
silly children you are I Here is your ladyship, there his little highness, 
not to mention that absurd peasant child, who is coming upstairs and 
looking as white as a sheet, and who firinted away again when 1 told her 
that the Prince’s intended was here, but not the Prince. As for her— I 
neyer had any p% • • 

« His highness ? The Prince do yon mean, — ^is he safe then ? '* said 
Lady Marjory, suddenly stopping short in her sobs. “ Tell ma ii^me- 
^t^ when, whars, how, did you see him? ” 

s* !)%e nauc^^ amatuzat 1 gave him wan^," said Lsuza, holding up 
(ma fingWr “ an4 so I mi^ tell ypur ladyfihip without any eorqpu&otion. 
prighOf 7 frd Ihr ynnr Xcanramemherpast timesj— womauis 

doom64t 4fmM4 to ]ohot7 niamoriefil Man fwp fiOsdi 
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<‘Pqs h# fought g Atoll— u M tomAad? Oh, why di4 1 h|m 
pp I *• psiiA Mtojosyi impatooi|siy, 

•‘;i^ is toiW lawwfo hmKpg very hpoyring; «bu| ppm 
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a fl-B'groan.” Here she looked np to see if the bast of General Washington 
was listening. 

Ladj Maijoiy seized hor arm with an impatient little grip. << Why 
don’t yon speak out instead of standing there maundering ! ’’ she cried. 

«Hi-i-i/’ squeaked the greon woman. ^'Well, then, he likes the 
peasant girl better than your ladyship, and it is his h-heart which is 
wounded. It would be a very undesirable match,” she continued con- 
fidentially, recoTering her temper. “ As a fiiend of the fkmily, 1 feel it 
my duty to do eveiything in my power to proTent it. Indeed, it was I who 
broke the afGair off in the first instance. Painful but necessary. Who 
cares for a little shrimp of a peasant, — at least — ^I am rather sorry for the 
child. But it can't be helped, and nobody will miss her if die doe$ die 
of grief.” 

** Die of grief 1 ” said Lady Marjory, wonderin^y. 

<< La, my dear, it’s the commonest thing in the world,” remarked 
Laura. 

** Die of grief,” repeated Lady Marjory ; and just as she was speaking, 
in come through the door, slowly, silently stopping every now and then to 
rest, and then advancing once again, the old gentleman, and Punchinello, 
bearing between them the liieloas form of the little peasant maiden. They 
came straight on to where Lady Marjory was standing : they laid the 
child gently down upon the ground. 

« We brought her here,” said the old gentleman gloomily, ** to see if 
the Prince, who has killed her, could not bring her to life again,” 

« 0 dear, 0 dear,” sighed Punchinello, almost crying. 

Poor little thing, dear little thing.” This was from Lady Maiijoxy, 
suddenly fidling on her knees beside her, rubbing her hands, kiaHjiig her 
pale face, sprinkling her with the contents of her smelling-bottle. She 
can't, and shan't, and mustn't die, if the Prince or if I can save her. He 
is heart-broken. You, madam,” she cried, turning to Laura, go down, 
do you hear, and bring him instantly ? Do you understand me, or you 
will repent it all your life.” And hc^ eyes fiadied at her so that Laura, 
looking quite limp somehow, went aiY&y) followed by Pondiinello. In a 
minute the Prince came rushing in and fell on his knees beside Lady 
Maajoxy. 

4nd so it happened that the little peasant maiden lying insensible in 
T^ady llaijoiy's arms, opened her sad eyea, m the Prince seized her hand. 
His presenoe had done more fbr her tbanaU the tender care of the two old 
fpllpws. For one instant her free lighted up with lifr and happiness, but 
then locking up mtoXady Maijoiy’s free, die sank back wito a piteous, 
ritaddpmg si^, 

T& ii!||d gentlemen was farious. **Hav6 you oonm to iniuli her ?” 
he said to the Pi^oe. To parade your base mfidriiiy, to ^ound and to 
stril^ this thing whom you hgve already You 

shall aniwfF for fhn! ^ ypuy Wood, sir, and on the ifpot I say.** 
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** Hold your stupid old tongue, you silly old gentleman,” said Mr. 
Pundi. ** See how pale the little Prince looks, and how his eyes are 
dimly flashing. He has not come hither to triumph, but to weep and sing 
dirges. Is it not so, little Prince ? ” 

** Weep, yes, and sing diigos for his own funeral,” cried the old gen- 
tleman, more and more excited. Draw, sir, and defend yourself, if you 
are a gentleman.” 

But Lady Maijoiy, turning from one to the other, exclaimed,— 

« Prince, dear Prince, you will not fight this good gentleman, who has 
taken such tender care of your little peasant maiden. Sir,” to the old 
gentleman, ** it would be you who would break her heart, were you to do 
biTTi harm.” 

« And why should you want to do him harm ? ” said the little peasant, 
rousing herself and looking up, with a very sweet imploring look in her 
blue eyes, and clasping her hands. ** He has done me none. Jjb is the 
pride and happiness of my life to think that he should ever haye deigned 
to notice me. It would not have been fit, indeed, that he, a Prince, 
should have married a little low-born peasant like myself.” 

The Prince, scarce knowing what he did, beat his forehead, dashed 
hot burning tears from his eyes. 

** Sir,” said he to the old gentleman, “ kill me on the spot ; it is tho 
only fate I deserve, it will be well to rid the earth of such a monster. 
Farewell, little maiden ; farewell, Lady Marjory. Yon will comfort her 
when 1 am gone. And do not regret me ; remember only that I was 
unworthy of your love or of hers.” And he tore open his blue velvet 
coat, and presented his breast for the old gentleman to pierce through 
and through. 

Now Lady Moijoiy began to smile, instead of looking as fri^tened 
and melancholy as everybody else. 

« Button up your coat, dear little Prince,” said she. ** You will have 
to wait long for that sword-thrust you ask for. Meantime you must 
console the little peasant girl, not I ; for it is I who bid you fiurewell.” 

Ah, gracious lady,” cried the poor little monster, covering her hand 
with kisses, ** it is too late, too late ; a man who has broken her heart, 
who has trifled with yours so basely, deserves only to die— only to die.” 

Let me make a confession,” said Lady Majjoiy, speaking with a 
tender sprightliness, while a loft gleam riione in her eyes. Our English 
hearts are cold, dear Prince, and to kindle. It is only now I learn 
what peo^fiBel when ih^ are in love; and n^hearf is whole,” rite added, 
with abluriL 

Such kind^words and smiles could not but do good work. The Uttle 
Prince almost "left off sobbing, and began to dry his eyes. Meanwhile, 
Lady llujoiy turned tp the little peasant maidem 

** Yon must not listen to him he talks such nonsense, and is so 
tragic and sentimental,” riie said. Be thon{^t you had delved bitn,* 
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and oared for some one else. He sobbed it in my ear when be went away 
to find you.** 

** Hey-de-dy-diddle/* cried Punohinello, capering about for joy ; “ and 
I know who told him — ^the woman in greeUi to be sure. 1 heard her. Oh 
the languishing creature t Oh the piniog wild eat 1 Oh what tender hearts 
have women 1 Oh what feelings — ^what gushing sentiment i ** 

You hold your tongue, yon stupid Mr. Punch,*' said the old gentle- 
man, who had put up his sword, and quite forgiven the little Prince. 

And so good-by, dear friends,** said Lady Maijory, sadly indeed, 
but with a face still beaming and smiling. ** See the moon is setting ; 
our hour is ended. Farewell, farewell,** and she seemed to glide away. 
Ah, farewell ! ** echoed the others, stretching out their hands. 

The last rays were streaming from behind the house-tops. With them 
the charm was ending. The Prince and the peasant girl stood hand in 
hand in the last lingering beams. 

« Good-night,** said Punchinello, skipping away. 

** Farewell,*’ said the old gentleman. 

Goodness I make haste,** said Laura, rushing downstairs, two steps 
at a time 

It seemed like a dream to the little peasant child, still standing 
bewildered. One by one the phantoms melted away, the moon set, and 
darkness fell. She still seemed to feel the clasp of the little Prince's 
hand in hers, she still heard the tones of his voice ringing in her ears, 
when she found herself once more on her bank of wild-flowers, and 
alone 
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2V.— Abtagokistio Tux. 

Let any one who knows what the thing is say if there is not something 
BoggestiTe of the battle-field abont one of those special entertainmonts 
which may be osUed “dever parties,*' and which are given at certain 
houses in London. I am not speaking now of merely faduonable enter- 
tainments or of very numerously attended dinner-parties, but ofasueh a 
carefully arranged assembly as it sometimes falls to the lot of the dine^-out 
to join, where almost every man in company is celebrated for something, 
and where the women are clever, and keen, and initiated, and of the 
world. As you sit down to dinner on an occasion of this sort, and glance up 
and down the table, I say that there is something, if you happen to be a 
stranger to most of the company, that one is forced to regard as just a little 
imposing about the look of the scene. A little imposing, and to one in a 
go^ and wholesome state of mind and body, not a little stimulating. 
'What does that up-and-down glance convoy to you ? It conveys, first, a 
sense of light, and brightness, and sparkle— light, of clustered candles all 
ablaze together; brightness, of radiant table-linen, spotless and crisp; 
sparkle, of glass, of china, of plate, of many-coloured fiowers and crystallized 
f^ts, of blocks of ice, of ladies’ glittering jewels. Perhaps you see these 
things before you see the guests themselves sitting round the &ble, perhaps 
you see them later, perhaps you see them not at all, only receiving an 
impression of them mechanically, and without knowing it. Be this as it 
may, it is certain, that before you have been seated long you will begin 
to ezainme the living surroun^gs of the table— the guests with whom 
you are sitting at meat. They are all moving and swaying about at first, 
settling themselveB in their places, the ladies taking off their cloves and 
placing them by their finger-glasses, the men unfolding their napkins. 
Everybody looks about a little, and one or two ladies use their gold double 
eye-(^assee to aid their observations. The clean black and white men, and 
the coloured ladies, pink, blue, primrose, are in a roV before you and on 
either side. Ton take the men first, perhaps, in your scrutiny. One ^ 
these is an under-secretaiy, another is a civil servant; this one is a^ 
Saturday reviewer, that a zenimned artist much << in society.'* Thereisa 
celebrated traveler, too, who knoys abont At^sinia; and one or two men 
with a speoiality, an inventor, a poUoe magistrate, a gdneralissimD of fire 
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bngad«8. There will be present, xnoreoTer, in such an assembly as this, 
one or two men whom at first sight yon will set down as mere well- 
dressed nobodies, but, on inquiry, yon will find that these, too, are distin- 
gniahed in their way — distmgnished, one by his immeniie wealth, another 
by his high rank, a third by the possession of a young wife, who is pretty and 
fascinati^, and who can hardly be inrited without her natural protector. 

The la^es who sit between these distingnished personages are them- 
selyes well known in the world. There are one or two exceedingly dever 
ones, not — ^let it be understood— what are called strong-minded women, 
who wear waistcoats and give lectures, but thoroughly initiated women of 
the world ; who know what is going on, who can discuss politics and public 
questions, up to a certain point ; who are well informed as to the things 
which society takes note of ; who are sharp and swift to understand, and 
who can tell a good stoiy cleverly, as well as listen to one intelligently. 
There are certain matrons of this type to be met with in our London 
world, whose cleverness, and, above all, whose quickness of wit must 
be subjects of profound wonder and adihiration to all observant persons 
who frequent the society in which these ladies are to be met.' Some 
of these are professed talkers, who — ^like professed talkers of the other 
sex — doubtless prepare a little beforehand for the evening's conversa- 
tional exploits, keeping their attention on the alert during their day's work 
or day’s play, according to the light in which a morning and aftemoop 
spent in making calls, in receiving the same, in shopping, in attending 
concerts, and flower-shows, and picture exhibitions, and in driving in the 
Park, may be regarded by the reader. While engaged in these difierent 
pursuits the lady talker wiU keep her eyes and ears open, just as the male 
talker will, in the course of his daily round, lest anything ^at would make 
talk in the evening should haply escape notice. Two or three ladies of the 
type here described, one or two matrons whose high rank gives them a 
claim, and a beauty or two— whose husbands, as has been said, are some- 
where at table— make up the number of ladies who contribute so largely to 
the successful general look of a London dinner-table as I have att^pted 
to describe it. 1 venture to ask, dops it not, especially at first sight, 
looh a little formidable? Elsewhere in thesu chapters, where ipentiou 
IB made of the requirements of a talker, courage are men- 

ticmed among them. They may well he sd mentioned. A company such as 
this, to a nervous man, is perhaps rather an alarming compai^. Those men 
am wril infimned, hairi to please or interest, sazcastio, and not a little 

disposed to be contradictory and antagonilriiQwtthstrfug^ Those ladieSt 
again, spe just a little difficult to deal with- They have seen a great deal 
of life, and it wopld be a hard matter to present befem them any eu)gect» 
or any piece of iaformstion, in which you mi^t hope to iatmst them* 
^E^Sidperhaps a little sophisticated ; some of tl^ alS^ c6U aitdafiQtildly i 
andr-«Miii8toi]^)| to one sist, and to tim talk of tM aat— am 
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ue all sorts of soeioties in this vast world of London. Bo many that two 
people may go ont, night after night, for a whole season, both frequenting 
perfectly good company of its kind, and yet, because their sets are difforer t, 
may not meet twice in the time. This being so, it sometimes happens, ns 
in the case we are supposing, that you find yourself in a very brilliant com- 
pany which is composed entirely, or nearly so, of persons who are unknown 
to you ; and, under those circumstances, it is not unlikely that you may find 
your conversational path beset by snares and pit-falls. It is at such a time 
that a talk student, who is not as yet well versed in his art, or qualified for 
the encounter by many previous struggles, and much previous experience, 
will be sharply and severely tried ; and it is with the object of informing 
or reminding such of what they have to expect when entering certain circles, 
that this chapter is written. It is not intended to discourage the beginner, 
but only to put him on his guard and help him. 

There is just now, it must be borne in mind, a spirit of antugonism 
abroad, which shows itself on all sorts of occasions when men are mot 
together ostensibly with the object of enjoying themselves and engaging in 
what is facetiously called friendly intercourse. This spirit pervades, in an 
especial degree, such a company as that in which we find ourselves in this 
chapter. There are, indeed, members of our society in London, and they 
are neither few in number nor insignificant in position, in whom this same 
tendency to antagonism is developed to so extraordinary on extent that the 
gratifying it seems to be almost the only oliject which they have in going 
into the world at all. To lie in wait for other men, to watch for an 
opportunity of pouncing upon some mistake or detecting some inaccurocy, 
seem to be the sole object and reason of their engaging at all in what are 
called social amusements. Men of this sort are great at contradiction. If 
you say, in the presence of one of them, that Cologne is the dirtiest town 
which you ever set foot in, he is quite sure to assert that he has visited 
that city a great many times, and at all seasons of the year, and has 
always been quite struck by the cleanliness of its streets and of their 
inhabitants. I suppose you are aware,*’ he adds, that, judging by the 
sanitary reports, the healthiness of Cologne is considerably above the 
average, and that in respect of drainage and water supply, it is looked 
upon as very much ahead of any town in Germany.” 

Of this sdiool, which surely everybody will agree has in these days many 
disoiplM, it is likely enoii§^ that you would meet with more thi^t one 
proihsBor on sneh an occasion as that which we are now considering. It 
would be rash in no ordinary di^gree for a mere sthdent to venture to 
engage such a person in argnm^ But beginners sometimes are rarii, and 
let us suppose that you have done so. Let us suppose that aome street 
has come up On which you are detennined to ei^ess your opinion* 
That of horse-eating is as likely to be brought forward just at thsi 
partieular period of the woi3d*s histOoiy as any other.' You have made 
np your mind to join in the conversation on this enticing topic, and 
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jon eommit yourself to an opinion winch is un&Tourable 

to the use of the meat in question as an article of human food. 
Instantly the gentleman opposite is down upon you. Why do you olgect 
to it ? he asks. Haye you any argument to put forward against it ? You 
probably reply to this that there is something repugnant to you about 
the idea of eating horse-flesh. And here you get a fall at starting ; for, on 
being pressed for an answer as to why the idea is repukiye, you are eom- 
pelled — Shaving really no better reason handy-»to acknowledge that it is a 
matter of feeling ; and, further, to admit that we in this oountiy have 
always been accustomed to regard the idea of eating horse as a disgusting 
proceeding. 1 fear that our contradictory gentleman will look a little 
contemptuous when he hears this answer. Beally, he says, looking about 
him gravely, in the presence of such practical difficulties as those by which we 
arc jubt now surrounded — ^the providing the poor with food to eat being one of 
them — ^he thinks that questions of mere feeling — ^why did you let that unlucky 
word slip ? — can hardly claim much consideration ; while as to our not being 
accustomed to regard horse-flesh in the light of a fit article for human 
food, he would bo glad to know how we are to get accustomed to that idea, 
or, indeed, to any other, if we refuse to entertain it at first starting. The 
horse, he goes on to say, is a singularly clean-feeding animal, much more 
BO than are ducks, pigs, and xnany other creatures which we use for food 
without the least hesitation. This has been a bad beginning of yours, and 
after this first failure it is likely that you will change your tactics, and fiill 
back upon a more practical view of the question. You believe that horse- 
flesh must be tougher than other meat. The hard work which a horse 
does, you say, must make his flesh, which consists of the musdes 
which the animal uses in his labour, both tough and stringy. 
Your opponent asks you if it is a fact that such is the effect of 
work upon the flesh of animals, and you respond that you believe it 
is: are not the legs of a fowl, which are in continual use, more 
tou(^ than the wings, which it never uses at all ? The enemy Ims not 
observed this phenomenon. A leg of mutton is tender enough, he says, 
yet the sheep uses its legs incessantly. The leg, you persist, is not so 
tender as the loin, but this again your opponent fkik to perceive. All he 
knows is that he dined off a saddle of mutton— which is two loins— a 
couple of days ago, at the club, and it was so tong^ that he made a 
complaiat to the committee. 

^ Now what can you, a neophyte and beginner, do against a man like 
this ? WM can you do against his nei{^boitr next but one — a member of 
this same oontradietoiy school, but practising his art with a difliszence. 
This is the man who sits by and* sneers; the man who lies in wait that he 
UMy be ready, in case you should make some trifling mis-statement or be 
goitty of same ssmU inaceuracy, to descend upon you and expose you 
without mmtji The hand of person this, who, when yon intiodnoe faxtb 
your talk your fovoovito passage about the *• man who has not nuudo in 
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Iii9 80^1/’ grixnly inquires from whom yon are quoting, and who 
meets your somewhat indignant reply that the passage in question is from 
Bhahlfpeare of course, with a calm assertion that there is no such lino in 
the whole of that author’s works. Then, after a little pause, he remarks, 
« The line which you aro probably thinking of runs thus : — * The man 
that hath no music in Imnself,* and is in the first scene of the fifth act of 
Merchant of Venice.'* A most difficult personage to get on with certainly, 
e^en for an hour or two after dinner. He sets you right in your quotations, 
and in your facts and figures. He is for ever bringing the conversation 
up abruptly with some set phrase : 1 must beg to differ with you there ; ” 

or, ** Are you quite sure that those are the exact facts of the case ? ” There 
is, in truth, no way of entirely baffiing him. If he cannot discredit your 
statements, either by reason of you, wisely, not making any, or because of 
their being, when made, of the impregnable ** two and two are four ” order, 
he then takes to contradicting your opinions, and this in a eyq|}cal and 
sneering fashion which is not without aggravation. Suppose, fbr mstanco, 
that on one of those occasions when this amiable person’s combative 
appetite is at its sharpest, you, whom he regards for the time as his 
natural enemy, venture to express your admiration of some act of generosity 
— some one of those princely deeds by which, from tune to time, certain 
great philanthropists have electrified the world — ^how would your outburst 
of admiration be received by the contradictory gentleman opposite ? We 
should be careful, he would say with a shght sneer upon his countenance, 
how we allow our enthusiasm to become excited by things of this sort. 
Very likely this proceeding was, after all, only an act of the barest justico. 
Very likely this great philanthropist, whom everybody is in such a state 
about, was only expiatmg some pieco of flagrant di^nesty of which he 
bad been guilty in trade, and so administering a sop to his conscience. 

This is the kind of argument which a man of Ihis sort will sometimes 
up out of pure contradiction. And, when once he is embarked in 
this ym, there is positively no end to the lengths to which bis love of 
opposition will fiarry him. He will tell you that Howard the philanthropist 
was nqtoniQusly actuated by a moyhid love of popularity, and by a 
rest^sness of nature which amounted to a disease; and that Curtins 
jumped into the gulf, not in the least from a desire to save his fellow- 
fitu^ but beoaipie h^ was hopelessly and irrefrieyably in debt* and had, 
besides, notoriously got into a desperate entann^ept vith e umM lady 
srho )iypd |n (S OU the Appian Way* 

then, ^ denied that Iheye is much to be 

epepqp^ by ^ a4|unti^ pereon who 4eni tp enter that social 
of in f hlfb % tghi with weeds and looks, upon a 

of whits dffptskt now-a-daya m not sutmslj toff 

frp iHm ^ mi to 

tpi J^rtwsta* IsaitH^ 

sptsf fi|s bftoVto^hsUt toays Urn mppnr outoide* 
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Xyi.-»LADIB8’ TILK. 


In the laet chapter an attempt was made to cony^ something like a true 
impression of the general aspect of a London dinn^-table sniroimded 
by guests. An attempt was also made to show that there is generally 
developed among these last, in the present day, such a measure of 
antagonism, and such a critical spirit withal, as makes the conducting 
of anything in the shape of talk in such a company a difficult thing 
to those who are inexperienced and uninitiated. Borne of the diffioultios 
which such a person would be likely to encounter under such cir- 
cumstances were discussed, but not all. There were ladies, it will be 
remembered, among the members of that goodly company, and as the 
aspiring conversationalist should certainly endeavour to ingratiate himself 
with these powerful members of society, it seems desirable, ns a possiblo 
means thereto, that he should make some attempt to get acquainted with 
the conversational habits of this important section of the creation. 

Talk, as it is practised by women, is a widely different thing from 
talk as it is engaged in by men. The conversational perfbnnances of the 
first are in some ways superior, and in others — ^if I may dare to say 
so — ^inferior to those of what the conventional talker would call the 
« rougher sex.” Ladies are in their talk always quicker and more 
sensitive than men. They have a lighter touch, and — glorious distinction 
— they are much more rarely guilty of boring. A femole boro is indeed 
altogether a phenomenon and exception, which, as we most of us know, 
is far from being the case with regard to the male specimen ; while, as to 
that lightness of touch and quickness which so greatly distinguish women 
in their talk, these ore so wonderful that it is a curious stu^ sometimes 
to watch theii manifestations ; as when, for instance, you see two talkers 
of different genders yoked together in an unequal conversation, the man 
being of the slow and ponderous sort, and his partner light and swift of 
perception. Ho^ she tries under such circumstances to make short outs 
from pomt to pofrit of his systematic narration, doubling and bending like 
aho^tedhft^. **Bo you got to the hm, and what then?" or, “Didthe 


take place aft^r aU ? " the suffering lady ; but her inter- 
locutor is uot be def4t with in such fashion. You must not be in 
sg^ ablfn 7 ,”;(ie says, smiling blandly; I am coming to that presently.” 


greater B^ifrpess of peroe|>tion in ^omen is q very brilliant and 
atepcjiivc qnd one of ifhioh they are consdonq and proud. Their 
yyyPe Ty qnicl^ wd easily than dpes that of men. 

jW Wwof^ m of iionghts which seepi ^ place 

^ W to the 

Willie a^¥?rilf|!W 
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Bat this greater fecundity produces widely different results in different 
indiTiduals. In women of high capacity and intelligenco it leads to the 
development of many very delightful social qualities. They have a 
readiness of rosource which enables them to say the very thing that is most 
rig^t, at the very moment when it is most wanted, to rectify the blunders 
of other people— of their stupid male relatives notably — to anticipate and 
prevent some threatening contretempst or to counteract its effect a moment 
after its occurrence. It enables them to set the talk going at critical 
moments, and to keep it alive with bright answers and lively repartee 
always. It gives them the power of keeping people in good humour, or 
of restoring their equanimity when it is gone. This abundance of ideas 
and quickness of fancy with which women are for the most part so well 
endowed, leads, then, in certain cases, to aU sorts of good and wholesome 
results. In other cases, however, where the capacity is lower, those same 
qualities have a different issue, and ore shown chiefly in the development 
of an extraordinary power of nmning on with talk of a certainl^sort, not 
very exalted in quality, but quite unlimited in amount. This mnning-on 
faculty — as enjoyed by the ladies of creation — is certainly worthy of note 
in a treatise such as this. Its possessors are a class apart, and are more 
numerous than might be supposed. They seldom leave off or make 
pauBOB in their talk, but rather link together the different sections of their 
monologue with words of uncertain meaning, or repetitions of something 
already spoken, apparently with the otgect of getting time in which to 
collect new ideas, or else of preventing any one else from taking advantage 
of a pause to cut in. This mnning-on capacity is not without value in 
its way, even as it is exhibited in those who are unable to keep it in order, 
and to regulate it duly ; while, as to those others, who possesp, in combi- 
nation with this gift, certain other gifts of intelligence and discretion, it 
may simply be said of any society wHch includes such persons within its 
limits, t^t it may be congratulated on possessing all that con most com- 
pletely ornament and enliven it. ' 

!nie descriptive powcars, again, of women are veiy great ; and here I 
am not speaking of descriptions of scenery or places, of mountains, lakes, 
and rivers, or of old towns in Bhine-land, wi^ quaint houses and pictu- 
resque drardies in eveiy street. I speak rather of things encountered 
and experiences passed through in the course of an ordinary day. A lady 
who has this gift of the seeing eye will describe a morning spent in making 
purehases, or an afternoon visit ip her banker's, and will have observed 
enough queer things during her pogress to make^good table-talk at the 
dose of day. She has noted the elderly ^insleiv-^member of a predatory 
tribe whose numbers are something alarming — nuflring her rounds among 
the sngar-]^ums and preserved fruits at Heasrs. Fortnum and Mason'a, 
and dippng into diAnent reoiptaolea ^ys^^ She haswatriied 

the qgonies of a fimiidiing parly ehoosnig carpets qt Shoolhted’s, havisg 
no ssttM opimoiu of their own, and depending altog^er on the Judgiaert 
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of the joimg man who exhibited the goods.'* She has obsexred the 
bridegroom of tender years being rictimized by his wife and mother-in-law 
at Marshall and Snelgrove's, and kept in good-humour by perpetual 
appeals to his excellent taste," both on the part of the ladies thems^Tes 
and also of the young person who does the tiying-on. All this she will 
toll of with a keen perception of point, narrating finally how she paid a 
Tisit to her banker’s, how she had an interview with " the house," and 
how ** the house," in seeing her to her oaniage, pointed out a lady in the 
outer office, getting money for a cheque, and whispered, ** Beautiful for 

ever— Madam B herself," of whom some amount of description 

probably follows. 

But, perhaps, it is in describing a great social scene from beginning to 
end, in narrating what happened on the occasion of some gathering of 
friends which circumstances forbade your taking part in, and which you 
yet long to know about, that this power, as developed in our sister-talkers, 
shines most brightly. When they ^ve any such description, you get to 
know so completely all about what they tell of. When &e particulars of 
that critical meeting of the two old lovers, who had not seen each other 
since their respective marriages, and who were to be thrown together in a 
country-house for three days, are narrated to yon; or when the reconcilia- 
tion visit paid by the niece to the rich aunt, whom she had displeased by 
her marriage — ^the unpopular husband accompanying — ^is described, do 
you not, as you sit at home and listen, ex^oy yourself with a great and 
unalloyed joy ? In treating of such matters as these, some lady-talkers 
are superlatively good. 

At the beginning of this chapter it was hinted — not without a certain 
amount of diffidence and hesitation — ^that, while in some ways the ladies 
of creation are conversationally superior to the lords, there are other 
respects in which these fair creatures are at some slif^t disadvantage 
when compared with the more steady and vigorous male talker. Now, in 
the course of this brief examination of ladies' talk, it is certain that 
hitherto we have been compelled only to admire. Wherein, then, it may be 
asked, does this inferiority of theirs, which has been spoken of, consist ? 
In what form of talk is it that women do not succeed so well os men ? 
The answer to this question is at the end of my pen, and yet I hesitate to 
commit it to paper, dreading the scrape into which this avowal of opinion 
may get me. Jbe thing must be done, however. If these chapters— now 
fast drawing to a close— are not truthfol, thqr are nothing. Speaking the 
truth then, and shaming somebody who must not be. mentioned, I would 
ventnre to hazard the assertion that H is, as it seems to me, in tibe art of 
telling a story that lady talkers are not entitled to sueh exalted praise as 
is their due when other Ibnns of talk are in question. In' plain English, 
I do not ^hink that women, as a rule, tell a story as well as men do. 

It would be very difficiilt, if not impossible, to ddflne, in so mai^ 
words, in what this obe conTonational IniiBiiority in womens so duop df 
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wit ai4 koBB of perooption as m know them to be, ean oonsiBi. Is it in 
tiiO want of a certain indescribable and subtle under-cuirent of fun and 
enjoyment, which the story-teller needs 9 There is, 1 believei a larger 
capacity for social eiyoyment in a man's nature than in a woman’s, 
^eir mental conformation, their habits, the things which belong essen- 
tially to their very lives, go inevitably to produce this result; and 1 
believe that this, and one other cause, are at the root of this pheno- 
menon to which I have ventured to call attention. The one other 
cause 1 take to be that women, with a very few exceptions, are not 
humorous. They do not appreciate Falstaff, or Dogberry, or Boncho 
Panza, as men do. There are exceptions, of course, to what is assorted 
hers; and most men who have lived in the world must be acquainted with 
not a few specimens of womankind who can appreciate a good thing 
when they hear it, who can exyoy humour, in certain forms, very keenly, 
and who can tell a story almost perfectly. But these exceptions prove 
nothing. Nor am 1 sure that even these are entirely exceptions. The 
good thing is eigoyed, the humorous sally is understood, and the story is 
well told ; but ^e good thing and the humorous sally are appreciated 
with some slight reserve, the attention divided somewhat between these 
and that ** flaunting woman ” opposite ; and the story is told with some 
slight variation in the details, or some small defect in the wording, which 
would not have boon there if it had been told by a male professor who 
thorou^y knew his business. And so the murder is out, and the aepu- 
aaUoB— not such a very dreadful one after all— is made. 


XTII.— Some other Varietibb of Talk. 

Aed there is another kind of talk, not perhaps very profitable as a 
tqljeot of consideration, but still sufficiently distinctive, and of a class 
apart, to be deserving of some notice in this chapter. This is what may 
be oalliad rich talk— the kind of talk, that is to say, which prevails among 
rich, or, as they are sometimes called, moneyed men. And here it should 
be explained that in speaking of rich men ” as we are now doing, it is 
pnly a eartain class of rich men who are alluded to ; those, namely, who 
have made their money themselves, and who have nds^ thfoneelves 
greatly as to social position m so doing. Rich men who have been bom 
in thet eondition, end who fue, so to speak, used fo it, do not, as a rule, 
talk dixpetty oy mdimetly idmt their wealth. They prear tkeir riehes as 
old Boyan GatboUes do theiy foitbi, quiet^; wh^e ihe others, who haTo 
made fbrir millions tbemselyeii ass like the new converts to Borne, and 
live ill a ehnmio conditiosi of a^-eon|ioionsnepa and foss. 8o if |t with 
these ^-ipado fMi pmm 

tteTert^ppeimdfoiherifldertafli^ himiellll set down in ^ midst 
qf aempany^ai^ pe mopf -r fi e p liho hftTf bseoinf risk fop-. 
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• darftxl diligence and abilify shown in the onltivaiion of some indnstvj to 
Web their Uyes have been devoted, sudi as the building of engines, the 
construoiion of maqhineiy, the working of contracts, or any other of the 
different processes by means of which fortunes are made in this country ? 
CrcBsus I what talk it is that one hears on such an occasion. How won- 
derfully do these men boost ; what a tone they take ; what sums of money 
do they deol with in their conversation, talking of thousand-pound notes 
as if they were threepenny pieces, and of sums which wf who are not of 
the financial world should regard as comfortable fortunes, as if they wore 
mere trifles to be won or lost, just as it happened, in the course of the 
morning. 

** I lost thirty thousand pounds to-day,** says one of these rich talkers, 
with a smile, as he sips his claret after dinner, through that fulure of 
Piston and Break's. Piston came to me in the morning of the day before 
yesterday, and told me a cock-and-a-buU story about some Indian contract 
which the firm had to fulfil, but for which, before they could undertake it, 
a certain sum of money was required to be sunk in preliminary expenses. 
Well, 1 advanced the money, and the long and the short of it was ^at the 
whole Ihing was an utter swindle. There was no question of an Indian 
contract at all ; and Piston has just walked off to the Continent with the 
whole of my money without even sharing it with the rest of the firm. I 
don’t suppose 1 shall ever see a hal^onny.** 

The members of the company express in tolerably strong terms their 
opinion of the transaction, but do not appear to consider the loss as in any 
degree a considerable one. 

** It isn’t the money that I mind,” says the first speaker. ** It’s the 
being done.” 

« Not mind the money ? ” say you, the outsider, who are listening to 
this wondrous conversation. 

** Buch losses are all in the way of business,” replies the capitalist. 
«I lose thirty thousand one morning, and I gain fifty thousand the nest* 
I take it as it comes.” 

Before jour understanding has recovered from this rough assaolt, you 
find thf^t another of these gentlemen is holding forth in the same strain. 
It is the host of the evening who is boasting this time. “ No,*’ he begins 
— an4 s veiy wonderful, but common, wsj of opening a conversation it is 
to preli|4e wkat you have to say with this apparentiy unmeaning mono- 
qyllsbhn— ** ; my with regard to wine is a very simple one. I give 

Binney a gener^ order, when anything superlatively good comes into the 
market, iijstsntiy to pumhase it on my account. 1 don't care ajiont price, 
yon know. I wen^ n good thing, and a good thing I will have, whatoYer 
itmsje^. wine you are drinking now stands me in twenty shiUings 
a bottle ; I've more espansive wine than that, mind you, in |py edlar. 

WQ w iVe drihkiim gold, ^itis: an^ aymgogd use t<> pttt 

to, it • 
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** What I want/* continues this unostentatious gentleman, ** is, as 1 
said before, a good thing. It's the same with e^eiything, I don*t care 
what. Take pictures, now. What do I do when I want a picture ? First 
of all, I select a man I con depend upon ; then I go to him, and I say, 
* Now look here, Sir Edwin, I want one of your finest works. Do it for 
me, and do it at once. As to tenns and all that, I leave everything to 
you. Any price, any size, any subject.' That’s my plan ; and what's the 
consequence ? Why, I've got a collection of pictures, as I think you'll 
admit if you look round those walls, which are equal, if not superior, to 
what you'll find in any gentleman's house in London." 

Such is a brief specimen of the conversation of those self-made rich 
men, so many of whom are to bo met with in almost all mixed companies 
just now. It is not very pleasant to listen to ; there is so much of arro- 
gance and of purse-pride in it. Wo may easily conceive, however, that 
the temptation to engage in such self-gratulatoiy talk must, under the 
circumstances, be very great ; and that it must be extremely difiicult for a 
man to conceal the surprise which must sometimes take possession of him 
when he realizes the fine position in which his own labours and his own 
cleverness have served to place him. 

I have not much more space at my disposal, but there is one other 
variety of talk which claims a word or two of comment very imperatively, 
and on which that word or two must certainly be bestdwod. The variety 
in question is what may be called fimetious talk. 

Without going so far as to say that the “ man who would make a pun 
would pick a pocket," one may still feel that the individual who sets up as 
a professed punster and fargeur is a person who may justly bo regarded 
with something almost approaching to ahum by all those who desire that 
general conversation may prosper. For this professed joker, it cannot 
be too dlstmctly understood, is not a promoter of talk, but veiy much 
the reverse. His efforts are spasmodic and diqointed. A pun leads to 
nothing ; unless, indeed, a second joker happens to be present on the 
occasion of its deliveiy, and follows it up with another. This, however, 
fixrtunatdiy, does not happen very often ; and the usual effect of a pun 
upon the society to which it is addressed is to produce a pause of more or 
less duration, according to the greater or less rallying power possessed by 
the eompany's constitution. And this sUencing influence is not confined 
to puns, but is exercised also by all sorts of riddles, ^ys upon words, and 
the like. The letting off of any of these verbal fireworks is always followed 
l^silenee. * 

Nor is the himself generally of any value as a talker. How 

can he bo ? How can he enter thorou^y into any suljeetv when all the 
time that such sulgeet is under dkeussion, he is merely watdhing the 
words of those who are speaking, ready to take advantage of any ehance 
eipsewion whieh the speito may nse winoh is availkble for the punster’s 
purpose. The fimt is, that he Is'obligBd to be thus perpetual^ on the 
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look-OQi» or lie will infallibly let slip some opportnnily of displaying big 
fbvonrite aeeomplishment. 

How tiying those interraptionB are. If yon have something to say 
which yon reafly want to say, and which — rare oombination of things — 
other people want to hear, how entirely is the wind taken out of yonr 
sails by the pnn which breaks into yonr statement, and for the inirodnetion 
of which something in yonr narratiTe has unhappily fnniished an c^por- 
tnnity. For yon are nerer safe with a punster. Let the most skiJfol of 
talkers incautiously drop a word which is capable of distortion, or a phrase 
susceptible of two interpretations, and his prospect of getting on with what 
he has to say is a bod one. The punster seizer the chance of letting off 
his squib, and it fizzes and splutters about, and catches the attention of 
those whom the talker had calculated on as listeners, and who, before it 
was lot off, were really interested in what was being said. Of the dcTas- 
tating effSoctfl of such interruptions as these, the guilty individual who is 
responsible for them seems to think nothing. Ind^d one of the most 
curious effects of this habit of punning on the person who has once 
contracted it is, that it renders him temporarily insensible to all^ sorts of 
influences which he would feel keenly in his better moments. 1 have seen 
a punster, when some subject of too grave, or even perhaps distressing 
a nature to admit of the introduction of a joke has been brought up, abso- 
lutely wrestling with the pun which some chance word has suggested 
to him, with a hardly suppressed grin on his face, and a twinkle of 
merriment in his eye. And yet this would be a man capable of the 
warmest affection, and who would put himself out of the way to any extent 
to serve a friend. 

Does anybody really enjoy a pun ? Certainly no one but a punster, 
and even ho, as I firmly believe, only likes his own. We all expostulate 
when any such thing is attempted. We ciy jocosely, “ Turn him out ; ” we 
say that <<it really is too bad." We seek to bring shame and discredit 
upon him mal^ supematurally bad puns ourselves, and fathering them 
upon him — ** as So-and-so would say." And yet our indignation is in 
almost all oases tempered with somet^g of leniency ; for the punster is 
generally popular in spite of this vicious habit of his, and is, m truth, 
almost always in other respects a very good fellow. Moreover, it must be 
admitted that this partiealar offender, like most of the other objectionable 
talkers whose defects have been pointed out in these pages, has his use. 
That praeMee of his of breaking into a conversation is occasionally— as 
when an acknowledged bore has got the conversational ball into his hands 
-Mif real value to sociely. For the rest I believe that the habit of playing 
with words is altogciher incurable when once a man has goirfeirly into it, 
sad thsA, abase him as we may, the habitual punster will go on pnmung to 
the end Of ilmf , 
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XVIIL— Too MUCH Talk. 

So nneli has been said in these ehapters in praise of talk, and so many 
meliiods of promoting its exeroise have been pat forward, that it seems 
desirable, befoke bringing these notes to a dose, to say something also on 
the other side— something on what may be called exeessite talk— Oith an 
oiampie by way of illastration. Let os take, Uien, the example of that 
noiay indiTidual, Barker by name, of whom it was said in a pieviouB 
chapter, that althongh valuable at a dinner-table on account of the noise 
which he could be relied on to make, he was wearying to the last degree 
under any other circumstances, and as a ce-resident in a oountiy-hoase 
simi^y unbearable. 

The talk of this man begins with the day's beginning. 1 was going to 
say that you first hear his voice in the morning echoing along the^alSmges 
and lobbies into which his chamber door opens, but troth to say, yotl hear 
him — ^if you happen to sleep in a neighbouring room to his — ^long before 
he emerges from his apartment. You hear him talking to his servant, as 
the man lays out his things " or helps him to dress. 'What it is that 
he talks about at this time must, as 1 do not choose to condescend to 
pump his valet, ever remain a mysteiy ; but he does talk, and vigorously 
too, waking in full possession of his Unities, and evidently in no respect 
muddled or sleepy. 'When he opens his door, however, and issues forth 
into the passage, it is difiGsrent, and his speech is intelligible to all who 
choose to listen. The matter of that speech depends, of course, upon the 
nature of the audience which destiny throws m Ids way. Sometimes a 
child of the house, ora couple of them, will fall into bis clutches, and then 
he is especially loud and frisky. *' What, Walter, up already t why, what 
a fine boy you are I And where's Jacky, eh 9 What, still in bed ? For 
shame ; why, when 1 was Jaoky's age, 1 used to be out with the keepers 
long before this, and up to all sorts of mischief— all sorts of mieohief, 
Walter, — all sorts of mischief;" and his voice gets fointer and 'more 
indistinet in the distance, as he tella of these mischievons doings, till at 
last you hear the breakfast-room door close on him. On another oeeasion 
he will nm agunst a housemaid with her brashes and pail. Hereeogniaea 
kerdiroe^y. ** What, Bneh," he says, and how are you getting on ? 1 
remember yon veiy^well.^ 1 aaw your brother only the other day. He is 
at Lord Baldehild*S)r 1 thmfo: yea— oh, yes, he is doing very a 

good utuation ae nnder-gameke^r, and gives gnat aatia&etion." 

1 don’t kmforwhy it is, but this ooiridor-talh of our friend Batkar^s 
seeBBSs to me ts indicate Vm hatare, aiid to give the idea hf lus noiai&aast 
more perfoctly than aayotfam^ of daily voeal peifonnaiioee that could' 
be tnated of. Of eourse, he doea not really talk more in this paiiiottlar 
passage or lobby than elsewhere. Wherever be is it is the same stozy 
all tlm digr throui^ t Xhuing the littsen or seventeen boon which axe 
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l|tr tw i W —U oml ptat^om, ulnt i ftaU^ma tmSmt «f imdi 
moA be b^ed eAd isstied by tbftl UutyAx, tut ilioM todd c&dM \vbkli 
eobBtitate bis vdoe itiaddAeiy. We baTe Just htM tiie bxedkftet-roodi 
door bbae tijton hixe after Ids eonidor-ialk. Od iHkai a diteer bas be 
entered^ ESb mottilbg greetingB are delivered dftb d fbMk! frbahiieBB. Al 
once they reknind him bf eomeihi&gi — of old Oioker Of ibd Hortbeid 
Ciittmtpirho need to Bay Don't iHibbie a geodmdhibig, dft tl’ad 
farce. My morning’fl going to be apent tvith tbievea and jmia^UenriiUl ib 
nnraTeliing eveiy sort of oorrapiion and abomination. GoCd hnnliiai^ 
indeed t ' Yon remember Ondier, Sir John f He wad a lelati^ of the 
judge's. Ab 1 a whole pile of letten, 1 see.” Hie letters always supply 
him with new matter. He mns them tinongh^ muttering the names of the 
writen, and deliyering Boraps of intelligence fyt the public good* 

At luncheon-time Mr. B. comes out in a slightly difiSerent phaeeb This 
good man has hia luncheon-talk as welb as his break&st-talk. His 
luncheon-talk is generally suggested by the nature of the afternoon's 
prospectiye arrangements. Sometimes, indeed, he enters the room where 
the meal is spread already in full conyersation with some one Whom 
he has picked up outside, in which case he will go on with what' he 
was saying, just securing the rest of the eompany airlieteneni with a 
parenthetical Word. 

This, howeyes, is an exceptional case ; generally, as I haye said, he 
will speak at length of the driye to Cragley to call on the Caetle people^ 
which is to come off in the afternoon, or of the excursion to the dripping 
well which the ladies haye set their hearts npon. Either of these contem- 
plated expeditions will furnish him with a good plenty to say. Either of 
them will serve to remind him of some similar enterprises undertaken on 
previous occasions at home or abroad: as when he was staying in Germany 
with his old friend, Kate Stamner ; — ** you remember Kate Stanmer ? 
who married a German boron with an estate on the borders of the Block 
Forest, and when the boron, who was a very good fellow in his way, 
insisted that they should go over — ^whioh they did in light country vans, 
voitures de chasaa-^soid pay a visit to his old mother who lived all alone in 
a eMteau, or rather a schloMf in the forest. In like manner, the pzvjeoted 
visit to the dripping well recalls to his memory an excursion to the Falls of 
Temi, organized by the beautiful and accomplidied Marbhesa Oaldcsi, of 
which hc&yours his hearers with a description, embellished with anecdotes 
of the guides whp led the way, of hospitable peasants Ibho supplied goats' 
milk, and certain of those graphic descriptions-— or whi^ are called graphic 
desoriptiona^-Kif the sceneiy, in which this gentteman is known all his 
friends to excel. 

There is no possihilily of stating distinctly of what ^ peraon’s talk 
consists. He belongs to no particular adiool, to no one of those distinct 
dasses of which mebtion has already been made, but oncroadies at ono 
time or another upon the domains of each of tbesou He describes 
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6&|iioe0 iviih appalliog flueney ; he telle stories which appear to those iriio 
hsu them intemiinable ; and his bits of gossip axe prorided without stint. 
He does not mneh affect the discnssion of topic, it is trae, thon^^ even 
that branch of our art is occasionally patronized by him. His great cha- 
zaetezistie is his versatility — ^his hideous and inezhanstible veisatility — 
and his dnlness. He is never funny, never interesting, never says 
anything that yon remember or think of afterwards. He ta^ principally, 
I think, abont his friends, — ^not yonrs ; abont his relatives, especially 
snch of them as may occupy an elevated position in society, and abont his 
brothers. ** Most talkative men," says an eminent living writer, ** have 
a great deal to say abont their brothers ; " and there never was a tmer 
remark made. The achievements of some one of their brothers, who 
has an estate, his improvement of the property, his method of rearing 
pheasants, his treatment of his tenants, are subjects on which the par- 
ticular talker with whom we are now engaged will hold forth by the hour 
together. 

We may now, I think, bo permitted to escape from this tumble man ; 
the making acquaintance with him on paper having this advantage over a 
personal encounter, that we can got away from him whenever we like, 
while his unfortunate associates in Uie flesh, after suffering under him in 
the corridor, in the breakfiEist-room, at luncheon, and in the afternoon, as 
we have done also, have got to listen to his discohrse during dinner and 
in the evening, and once again, as he passes along that fatal corridor on 
his way to bod. 

And with this instance of too much talk we conclude. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

A Beoeption*' at Boui. 


T was the night of the Countess 
Balderoni's weekly reception, and 
the seirantB had jnst lighted np the 



handsome suite of rooms and dis- 
posed the furniture in fitting order, 
when the Countess and Lady Augusta 
Bromleigh entered to take a passing 
look at the apartment before the 
anival of the guests. 

“ It is so nice," said Lady 
Augusta, in her peculiar languid 
way, •• to live in a country where 
the pe(^le are civilized enough to 
meet for intercourse without being 
fed, or danced, or fiddled for. Now, 
1 tried this in London ; but it was 
a complete fiulure. If you tell Eng- 
lish people yon are * at home ' ereiy 
Tuesday or eroy Thursday evening, 
they wffl make a party some par- 
ticular xd^t and storm your salons in hundreds, and youTl be left with 
three or four visitors iior the remainder of the season. Im*i that so ? " 


“ I suspect it is. But you see how they iiidl into our ways here ; and 
if they do not ad(^t them at home, there may be something in the dimaAe 
or the hours which forbids it." 

**No, cars; it is jiimply their dogged material spirit, which says, 
VOL. xvn^EO. 100 . 19 . 
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*We go oat for a dcjeihie, or a dinner, or a ball.' There mast be a 
BabBtantial programme of a something to be eaten or to be done. I 
declare I belioTe I detest oar people." 

** How are yoa, then, to live amongst them ? " 

** 1 don't mean it. I shall not go back. If I grow woaiy of Europe, 
I'll tiy Egypt, or I'll go live at Lebanon. Do you know, sinoe I saw 
Lear’s picture of the cedars, I have been dying to liye there. It would 
be so delic^tfol to lie under the great shade of those glorions trees, with 
one's * barb ' standing saddled near, and groups of Arabs in their white 
burnouses scattered about. 'What’s this ? Here's a note for you." 

The Countess took the note from the servant, and ran her eyes 
hurriedly over it. ** This is impossible," murmured she, ** quite im- 
possible. Only think, Chista, here is the French Secretaiy of Legation, 
Baron de Limayrao, asking my permission to present to me no less a person 
than Monsieur de l^noontal." 

« Do you mean the Pracontal — ^the Pretender himself 9 " 

«Of course. It can be no other. Can you imagine ‘^Anything so 
outrageously in bad taste. Limayrac must know who this man is, what 
claims he is putting forward, who he assumes to be ; and yet ho pro- 
poses to present him here. Of course I shall refuse him." 

** No, eara, nothing of the kind. Beceive him by all means. You 
or I have nothing to do with law or lawyers — ^he does not come here to 
prosecute his suit. On the contrary, I accept his wish to make our 
acquaintance as an evidence of a true gentlemanlike instinct ; and, besides, 
I am most eager to see him." 

** Bemember, Gusta, the Gulduffs are coming here, and they will regard 
this as a studied insult. I think I should fod it such myself in their place." 

** 1 don't think they could. I am certain they ought not. Does 
any one believe that eveiy person in a room with four or five hxmdred is 
his dear friend, devoted to him, and ijfiag to sem him ? If you do not 
actually throw these people together, how are they more in contact in 
your salon than in the Piazza del Popdo 9 " 

**This note is in pencil, too," weri she cm ^*1 suppose it was 
written here. Where is the Baron de limayrae f " 

« In his carriage, my lady, at the door." 

« You see, dearest, you cannot help admittiag him.'* 

^ The Countess had hut time to say a fow hto!4ed.<«rord8 to theeenwit, 
when the doors were thrown open, and the co m paony began to poor in. 
Arrivals followed eadi other in rapid suceession, and names of every 
country in Europe were announced, as their titled owners — soldiers, 
statesmen, cardinals, or mxDdBterB;j-ponred in, and ** gsandes dames," in 
'all the plenitude of splendid toilette, sailed proudly on, glittering with 
jewels and filmy in eostl|y lace. 

While the Countess Balderoni was eiribanging salutations with a 
distinguidied guest, the Bam de Ldmayrac St^ prespeetfoUy waiting his 
time to be lecognised. 
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••My friend, Ooiint Plracontal, madame,*' said he, presenting the 
stranger, and, though a most frigid how from the hostess acknowledged 
the presentation, Praeontal’s ea^ asenranoe remained nnabadied, and, 
with the coolest imaginable air, he begged he mi§^t have the great 
honour of being presented to Lady Angosta Bramleij^. 

Lady Augusta, not waiting for her sister’s interrention, at once aooeptod 
the speech as addressed to herself, and spcdte to him with ma<di courtesy. 

•• You are new to Borne, 1 believe ? ” said die. 

•• Years ago I was here ; bnt not in the society. I knew only the 
artists, and that Bohemian class who live with artists,** said he, quite 
easily. *• Perhaps I might have the same difficulty still, but Baron de 
Limayrac and I served together in Africa, and he has been kind enough 
to present me to some of his friends.'* 

The unaffected tone and the air of good-breeding with which these 
few words were uttered, went far to conciliate Lady Augusta in his favour ; 
and after some further talk together she left him, promising, at some later 
period of the evening, to rejoin him and tell him something of the people 
who were there. 

** Do you know, cam, that he is downright charming ? ” whispeM she 
to her sister as they walked together through the rooms. •• Of course I 
mean Pracontal. He is very witty, and not in the least ill-natured. I'm 
BO Sony the Cnlduffs have not come. I'd have given anything to present 
Pracontal to his cousin — if she be his cousin. Oh, here they are ; and 
isn't she splendid in pearls ? *' 

Lord and Lady Gulduff moved up the salon as might a prince and 
princess royal, acknowledging blandly, but condescendingly, the salutations 
that met them. Knowing and known to every one, they distributed the 
little graceful greetings with that graduated benignity great people, or 
would-be great people— for they are more dike than is generally believed, — 
so well imderstand. 

Although Lady Augusta and Lady Gulduff had exchanged cards, they 
had not yet met at Borne, and now, as the proud peer moved along 
triumphant in the homage rendered to his own claims and to his wife’s 
beauty. Lady Augusta stepped quietly forward, and in a tone familiarly 
easy said, •• Qh, we've met at last, Marion. Pray make me known to 
Lord Gulduff.” In the little act of recognition which now passed between 
these two people, an acute observer might have detected something almost, 
bordering on frreemasonry. They were of the same •* order,” and, though 
the circumstances under which they met left much to explain, there was* 
that between them which plainly said, •• We at least play on • the square 
with each other. We are within the pale, and scores of little misunder- 
standinp that might serve to separate or estrange meaner folk, with Uf 
can wait for their explanations.** They chatted away pleasantly for some 
minutes over the Lord Georges and Lady Geoiginas of their acquaintance, 
and reminded each other ef little tnuts of this one*B health or that one’s 
temper, as though of these was that world they belonged to made up and 

19-a 
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faBhioned. And all this while Marion stood by mute and pale with anger, 
for she knew well how Lady Augusta was intentionally dwelling on a theme 
she could have no part in. It was with a marked change of manner, so 
marked as to imply a sudden rush of consciouBneBB, that Lady Augusta, 
turning to her, said, — 

« And how do you like Home ? " 

A faint motion of the eyelids, and a half-gesture with the shoulders, 
seeming to express something like indifference, was the reply. 

•• I believe all English begin in that way. It is a place to grow into 
— ^itB ways, its hours, its topics are all its own.” 

** I call it charming,” said Lord Culduff, who felt appealed to. 

** If you stand long on the Inink here,” resumed she, “ like a timid 
bather, you'll not have courage to plunge in. You must go at it at once, 
for there are scores of things will scare you, if you only let them.” 

Marion stood impassive and fixed, as though she heard but did not 
heed what was said, while Lord Culduff smiled his approval wid nodded 
his assent in most urbane fashion. 

** What if you came and dined here to-morrow, Marion ? My sister is 
wonderfully * well up ’ in the place. I warn you as to her execrable dinner ; 
for her cook is Italian, pur sang, and will poison you with his national 
dishes ; but we'll be en petit comity.” 

I think we have something for to-morrow,” said Marion, coldly, and 
looking to Lord Culduff. 

« To-morrow — Thursday, Thursday ? ” said he, hesitating. *'I can’t 
remember any engagement for Thursday.” 

« There is something, I’m sure,” said Marion, in the some cold tone. 

** Then let it bo for Friday, and you'll moot my brother-in-law ; it's 
the only day he ever dines at home in the week.” 

Lord Culduff bowed an assent, and Marion mattered something that 
possibly meant acquiescence. 

** I’ve made a little dinner for you for Friday,” said Lady Augusta to 
her sister. ** The Culduffs and Monsignore Batti— that, with Tonino and 
ourselves, will be six ; and I'll think of another ; we can’t be an even 
number. Marlon is heart-broken about coming ; indeed, I’m not sure we 
shall see her after all.” 

« Are we so veiy teirible then ? ” asked the Countess. 

** Not you, dearest ; it is J am the dreadful one. I took that old fop 
a canter into the Peerage, and he was so delisted to escape firom Brom- 
leif^iaia, that he looked softly into my eyes, and held my hand so unno- 
cessarily long, that she became actually sick with anger. Now I’m resolved 
that the old lord shall be one of mj adorers." 

« Oh, Onsta I ” 

•• Tea. I say it calmly and advisedly ; that young woman must be 
taught better manners than to pat the ground impatiently with her foot 
and to toss her head away when one is talking to her* husband. Oh, there's 
that poor Count Pracont^ waiting for me, and looking so piteously at me ; 
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I forgot; I promifled to tdie Him a toar through the rooms, and tell him 
wlio everybody is.’* 

The company began to thin off soon after midnight, and by one o’clock 
the CounteBS and her sister found themselvos standing by a fireplace in a 
deserted salon, while the servants passed to and fro extinguishing the 
lights. 

« Who was that you took leave of with such emphatic courtesy a few 
minutes ago ?” asked Lady Augusta, as she leaned on ihe chimney-picce. 

** Don't you know ; don't you remember him ? ” 

** Not in the least.” 

It was Mr. Temple Bramleigh.” 

** What, mon fils Temple ! Why didn't he come and speak to me ?’* 

“ He said he had boon in search of you all the evening, and even asked 
me to find you out.” 

** These Sevigne curls do that ; no %ne knows mo. Monsignore said 
ho thought I was a younger sister just come out, and was going to worn 
mo of the dangerous rivalry. And that was Temple ? His little bit of 
moustache improves him. 1 suppose they call him good-looking ? ” 

** Very handsome — actually handsome.” 

** Oh, dear! ” sighed the other, wxoiily ; ** one likes these gatherings, 
but it’s always pleasant when they’re over ; don’t you find that ? ” And 
not meeting a reply, she went on : ** That tiresome man. Sir Marcus 
Cluff, made a descent upon mo, to talk of — ^what do you think? — ^tho 
church at Albano. It seems our parson there has nothing to live on 
during the winter mouths, and he is expected to bo olive and cheery vhen 
spring comes round ; and Sir Marcus says, that though seals do this, it’s 
not BO easy for a curate ; and so 1 said, * Why doesn't he join the other 
army ? There’s a cardinal yonder will take him into his regiment ; ' and 
Sir Marcus couldn’t stand this, and left me.” She paused, and seemed 
lost in a deep reverie, and then half murmured rather than said, ** What 
a nice touch he has on the piano ; so light and so liquid withal.” 

** Sir Marcus, do you mean ? ” 

** Of course I don’t,” said she, pettidily. ** I’m talking of Fraoontal. 
I’m sure ho sings — he says not, or only for himself ; and so I told him he 
must sing for me, and he replied, * Willingly, for I shall then be beside 
myself with happiness.' Just fiincy a iVenchman tiying to say a smart 
thing in EngUsh. I wonder what the Onldnflk wiU think of him ? ” 

** Are they likely to have an opportunity for an opinion ?” 

** Most certainly they are. I have asked him for Friday. He will be 
ihe seventh at our little dinner.” 

Not possible, Gusta 1 Yon couldn't have done this I '* 

** I have, I give you my word. Is there any reason why I shouldn't? ” 

” All the reason in the world. Yon ask your Natives to a little din- 
ner, which implies extreme intimacy and fiuniliarity ; and you invite to meet 
them a man, whom by every senthnont of self-interest, they must abhor.” 

“ Cara iida» I can't listen to such a vulgar argument. M. de Fva- 
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oontal has chazming personal qualities. I chatted about an hour with him, 
and he is delightfully amusing ; he*ll no more obtrude his claims or his 
pretensionB than Lord Culduff will speak of his fifty years of diplomatic 
service. There is no more perfect triumph of good-breeding than when it 
enables us to exyoy each other’s society irrespective of scores of little 
personal accidents, political estrangements, and the like ; and to show yon 
that 1 have not been the inconsiderate creature you think me,.! actually did 
ask Pracontal if he thought that meeting the Gnldufb would be awkward 
or unpleasant for him, and he said he was oveijoyed at the thought; 
that I could not have done him a favour he would prize more highly. 

** Hct of course, is veiy vain of the distinction. It is an honour he never 
could have so much as dreamed of.** 

** I don’t know that. I half suspect he is a gentleman who does not 
take a depreciatory estimate of either himself or his prospects.” 

“At all events, Gusta, ther# shall be no ambuscade in the matter, 
that I’m determined on. The Guldufis ^all know whom they ^ to meet. 
I’ll write a note to them before I sleep.** 

“ How angry you are for a more nothing. Do you imagine that the 
people who sit round a dixmor-table have sworn .vows of eternal friendship 
before the soup ? ” 

“ Tou are too provoking, too thoughtiess,” said the other, with much 
asperily of voice, and taking up her gloves and her fan from the chiomey- 
piece, she moved rapidly away and left the room. 


CnAPTER XLT. 

Some “Salon Diplomacies.” 

Lobd Guldxtft, attired in a very gorgeous dressing-gown, and a cap whose 
gold tassel hung down below his ear, was seated at a writing-tid>le, every 
^detail of whose appliances was an object of art. From a little golden 
eenser at his side a li^t blue smoke curled, that difiused a delicious per- 
fume through the room ; for the noble lord held it, that these adventitious 
aids mvaziably penetrated through the sterner material of thought, and 
rdieved by their graceful mfluence the more laboured efforts of the intellect. 

He had that morning been preparing a very carefiil confidential 
despatch ; he meant it to be a state paper. It was a &voorite theoiy of his, 
that the Popemi^tbe “ ezploite,** — and his own phrase must be employed 
to express his meaning, — ^that is, that for certain advantages, not very easily 
defined, nor intelligible at first Unsh, the Holy Father mi^t be most 
profiMfy emidoyed in 'governing Ireland. The Pope, in fiust, in retom for 
eertain things which he did not want, and which we could not give him if 
he did, was to do for us anumber things perfootiy impossible, and just 
as valueless had they been possible. The wh<de Was a gomd dissolving 
wiew of a wiaifmmttl Ireland, with all the inhabitants td i m io d in green 
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.broaddotL, ainging <*God saye the Queen;** while the Pope and the 
Saored ‘ College were to be in ecstasy over some imaginary concessions of 
the British Government, and as happy over these supposed benefits as 
an Indian tribe over a present of glass beads from Birmingham. 

The noble diplomatist had just turned a very pretty phrase on the 
peculiar nature of the priest ; — his one-sided view of life, his natural 
credulity, nurtured by church observances, his easily satisfied greed, 
arising from the limited nature of his ambitions, and, lastly, the simplioity 
of character engendered by the want of those relations of the fiunily whidi 
suggest acute study of moral traits, uncompensated by habits of a more 
reflective kind. Bidng above the dialectics of the ** office,*’ ho had soared 
into the style uf the essayist. It was to be one of thoso despatches which 
F. 0. prints in blue-books, and proudly points to, to diow that her sons 
are as distinguished in letters as they ore dexterous in the conduct of nego- 
tiations. He had just read aloud a very high-sounding sentence, when 
Mr. Temple Bramleigh entered, and in ^at nicely subdued voice which 
private-secretaryship teaches, said, ** Mr. Cutbill is below, my lord ; will 
you see him ? *’ 

** On no account ! The porter has been warned not to admit him, 
on pain of dismissal. See to it, that I am not intruded on by this man.” 

«He has managed to get in somehow — ^he is in my room this 
moment.” 

** Get rid of him, then, as best you can. I can only repeat that here he 
shall not come.” ^ 

« 1 think, on the whole, it might be as well to see him : a few luinates 
would suffice,” said Temple, timidly. 

And why, sir, may I ask, am I to be outraged by this man's vulgar 
presence, even for a few minutes ? A few minutes of unmitigated rudeness 
is an eternity of endurance 1 ” 

** He threatens a statement in print ; he has a letter ready for The 
Times,** muttered Temple. 

** This is what we have come to in En^and. In our stupid worship 
of what we call public opinion, we have raised up the most despotic 
tribunal that ever decided a human destiny. I declare solemnly, Td 
almost as soon be an American. 1 vow to'heaven that, with the threat of 
Printing-House Square over tne, I don*t see how much worse I had been 
if bom in Eianaas or Ohio I ” 

** It is a regtdar statement of the Lisconnor Mine, drawn up fbr the 
money article, and if only a tithe of it be true—*' 

'Why should it be true, sir ? *’ cried the. noble lord, in a tone that 
was almost a scream. ** llie public does not want truth, — ^what they 
wit is a scandal-— a libdlous slander on men of r^ ; men of note like 
myself. The vulgar world is never so hi^y as wlien it assumes to cancel 
great public services by some oontomptible private scandal. Lord Cnlduff 
has e^Trmaied the Busslan Ambassador. 1 know that, but MoIms has 
three aoeeplances of his protested for non-payuent Lord Ouldnff has 
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outwitted the Tnileries. — ^Why doesn't he pay his bootmaker? That’s 
their dianson, sir, — ^that’s the burden of their low -vulgar song. As if 1, 
and men of my stamp, were amenable to eyeiy potty rule and miserable 
criticism that applies to a clerk in Somei*set House. They exact from us 
the services of a giant, and then would reduce ns to their own dwarfish 
standard, wheneTor there is question of a moral estimate.” 

He walked to and fro as he spoke, his excitement increasing at eyery 
word, the veins in his forehead swelling and the angles of his mouth 
twitching with a spasmodic motion. ** There, sir,” criod he, with a wave of 
his hand ; let there be no more mention of this man. I shall want to 
see a draft of the educational project, as soon as it is completed. That 
will do," and with this ho dismissed him. 

No sooner was the door closed on his departure, than Lord Culdiifi* 
poured some scented water into a small silver ewer, and proceeded to 
bathe his eyes and temples, and then, sitting down before a little mirror, 
he smoothed his eyebrows, and patiently disposed the strag^ing hairs 
into line. Who's there ? come in,” cried he, impatiently, as a tap was 
heard at the door, and Mr. Cutbill entered with the bold and assured look 
of a man determined on an insolence. 

So, my lord, your servants have got orders not to admit mo — ^the 
door is to be shut agaiast me ! ” said he, walking boldly forward and 
staring fiercely at the other's face. 

Quite true, however you came to know it,” said Culduff, with a 
smile of the easiest, pleasantest expression imaginable. I told Temple 
Bramlei^ this morning to give the orders you speak of. 1 said it in 
these words: — Cutbill got in here a couple of days ago, when I was in the 
middle of a despatch, and we got talking of this that and t'other, and the 
end was, 1 never could take up the clue of what I had been writing. A 
bore interrupts, but does not distract you ; a clever man is sure, by his 
suggestiveness, to lead you away to other realms of thought : and so 
I said, a strict quarantine against two people— I'll neither see Antonelli 
nor Cutbill.” 

It was a bold diot, and lew men would have had courage for such 
efironteiy ; but Lord Culduflf could do these things with an air of such 
seeming candour and naturalness, nothing less than a police-agent could 
have questioned its sincerity. 

Had a man of his own rank in life tried it on *' in this £sriiion, Cut- 
bill would have detected the impudent fraud at once. It -was the superb 
dignity, the consummate courtesy of this noble viscount, aided by eveiy 
appliance of taste and luxury around him, that assved success here.” 

''Take that chair, Cufhil^ >nd try a cheroot — ^I know you like a 
cheroot. And now Ibr a pleasant gosrip; for 1 vnU give myself a holiday 
tiiia menning.” 

"lam really afraid I intemipt yon,” began CntbilL 

" You do ;1 won't afreet to delimit. Yon squadi that despatch yonder 
as as if you threw the ink-bottle over it. When once 1 get to. 
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ioiTr ^ith a Tnii.n like yon, 1 can't go back to the dedL again. Don't you 
it yourself? Haven't you felt it scores of times ? The stupid man 
is got rid of just as readily as you throw a pebblo out of your shoo ; it 
is your clever fellow that pricks you like a nail." 

** I’m Bony, my lord, you should feel me so painfully," said Gutbill, 
laughing, but with an expression that showed how ^e flatteiy bad 
touched him. 

** You don’t know what a scrape I've got into about you." 

“ About me ? ” 

« Yes. My lady beard you wore here the other morning, and gave me 
a regular scolding for not having sent to tell her. You know yon wore old 
fnonds in Ireland." 

I scarcely ventured to hope bor ladyship would remember me." 

What 1 Not remember your admirable imitations of the speakers in 
the House ? — ^ 3 'our charming songs that you struck o£f with such &cility — 
the very best impromptus I ever beard. And, mark you, Cutbill, I knew 
Theodore Hook intimately, — I moan, difference of age and such-like con- 
sidered, for I was a boy at ihe time, — and I say it advisedly, yon aro 
bettor than Hook." 

Oh, my lord, this is great flattery 1 " 

** Hook was uncertain, too. He was what the Froncb call jownalier. 
Now that you ore not." 

Cutbill smiled, for, though ho did not in the least know the quality 
ascribed to him, he was sure it was complimentary, and was satisfied. 

** Then there was another point of difibrence between you. Hook was 
a snob. Ho had the uneasy consciousness of social i^eriority, which 
continually drove him to undue fomiliaritieB. Now, I will say, I never met 
a man so free from this as yourself. 1 have made a positive study of you, 
Gutbill, and I protest I think, as regards tact, you are unrivalled." 

** 1 can only say, my lord, that I never knew it." 

** After all," said Lord Gulduff, rising and standing with his back 
to the fire, while, dropping his eyelids, he seemed to frill into a reflective 
vein — ** A^ all, this, as regard worldly success, is the master quality. 
You may have every gift, and every talent, and every grace, and, wanti^ 
* tact,' they are all but valueless." 

Gutbill was silent. He was too much afraid to risk his newly acquired 
reputation by the utterance of even a word. 

** How do you like Borne ? " asked his lordship, abruptly. 

« I can scaiuely say ; I've seen very little of it. 1 know nobody ; and, 
on the whole, 1 find iama bang heavily enough on me." 

“ But you mu§t know people, Gutbill ; you must go out. The place 
has its amusing side ; it's not like what we have at home. There's another 
tone, another style; there is less concentration, so to say, but ihere'e 
more * finesse.* ** 

Gutbill nodded, as thim^ he followed and assented to ibis. 

** Where the priest enters, aa such a considerable element of aoeieSy, 
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there is always a keener stndj of character than elsewhere. In other 
places yon ask, What a man does ? here yon inquire, Why he does it ?" 

GntbiU nodded again. 

The women, too, catch np the light delicate tonch which the chnrch- 
men are snch adepts in ; and conyersation is generally neater than else- 
where. In a fortnight or ten days hence, yon'll see this all yourself. How 
are yon for Italian ? Do yon speak it weU ? ” 

Not a word, my lord.’* 

Never mind. French will do perfectly. I declare I think wo all 
owe a debt of gratitude to the First Empire for having given us a 
language common to all Europe. Neither cooking nor good manners 
could go on without it, and apropos of cooking, when will you dine here ? 
They are good enough to say here that my cook is the best in Borne. 
When will you let me have your verdict on him ? ” 

Cutbill felt all the awkwardness that is commonly experienced when 
a man is asked to be his own inviter. o 

To-day,” continued Lord Culduff, *<we dine at the Due de lUgnano's ; 
to-morrow, we have promised Lady Augusta ; Friday, we are engaged to the 
Russian Minister ; and Saturday, I believe Saturday is free. Shall we say 
Saturday, Cutbill — eight for half-past 7 Now, don’t fail us. We shall have 
a few people in the evenmg, so make no other engagement. By-by.” 

Cutbill muttered out his acceptance, and retired, half delighted with 
his success, and half distmsiful as to whether he had done what he had 
come to do, or whether, in not approaching the subject, he had not earned 
a stronger claim to the possession of that ** tact ” which his lordship had 
so much admired in him. 

« i*in sure he’s an old fox ; but he’s wonderfhlly agreeable,” muttered 
he, as he descended the stairs. It was only as he turned into the Piazza 
di Bpagna, and saw L’Estrange standing looking in at a print-shop, that 
he remembered how he had left the curate to wait for him, while he made 
his visit. 

«< rxu afraid, from your look,” siud L’Estrange, that you have no 
very good news for me. Am I right?” 

** Well,” said the other, in some confusion, ** I won’t say that I have 
anything one could call exactly reassuring to tell." 

“Did he suffer you to go into the question fully? Did he show a 
disposition to treat the matter with any consideration ?” 

Cutbill shook his head. The oonsdouaness that he had done nothing, 
had not even broached the sulgect for which his visit was ostensibly made, 
overwhdmed him with shame ; and he had not the courage to avow how 
he had negleoted the trust committed to him. 

“ Don’t mince matters with me, for the sake of QMunng me,” oontinued 
L’Estamgs. “ 1 never dosed my eyes last thinking over it all ; 
and yon can’t lower me in my own esteem bdow what I now fieeL Out 
with it, then, and let me hear the worst, if I most hear it.” 

“ YjUfnmnsthave a little patience. Things arenot always so bad as th^ 
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look. . I’m to baTO another interview ; and thoii§^ I won’t go bo &r as to bid 
you hope, I'd be sorry to say despair. I’m to see him again on Saturday." 

« Two more days and nights of anxiety and waiting 1 But I suppose 
I doservo it all, and worse. It was in a spirit of * greed ' — ay, of gambling 
— that I made this yenture ; and if the punishment oonld &U on myself 
alone, 1 deserve it all." 

« Como, come, don't take on in that fashion ; never say die. "When 
do the Bramleighs arrive ? — don't you expect them this week?" 

« They promised to eat their Christznas dinner with ns ; but shall we 
have one to give them ? You know, I suppose, how matters have gone 
at Albano ? The church patrons have quarrelled, and each has withdrawn 
his name. No : Mrs. Trumpler remains, and she has drawn out a new 
code of her o^->a thirty-nine articles of her own devising, which I must 
subsoribo, or forfeit her support. The great feature of it all is, that the 
Bible is never to bo quoted except to disprove it ; so that what a man 
lacks in scholarship, he may make up in scepticism." 

<< And do you take to that ? ’’ 

Not exactly ; and in consequence 1 have resigned my ohaplainoy^ and 
this morning I received a notice to vacate my house by the last day of the 
year, and go — 1 don’t think it was suggested where to in particular — ^but 
here comes my sister — ^lot us talk of something olso." 

•* Oh, George," cried she, " 1 have got you such a nice warm coat for 
your visiting in the cold weather. Will yon promise me to wear it, 
though you will look like a bear ? How d'ye-do, Mr. Cutbill ? " 

I’m bobbish, miss, thank you. And you ? " 

** 1 don’t exactly know if I’m bobbish, but I'm certainly in good spirits, 
for I have heard from some vexy dear fnends, who are on their way to see 
and ^end the Christmas with us." 

L'Estrange turned a sudden glance on Cutbill. It was a mere glance, 
but it said more than words, and was so inexpressibly sad besides, that the 
other mattered a hurried good-by and left them. 


CHAPTER ZLH. 

A LONG TiTE-A-TiT£. 

PnaooNTAL and Longworth sat at breakfiist at Freytag’s Hotel at Borne. 
They were splendidly lodged, and the table was spread with all the luxury 
and abundance whidi are usually displayed where well-paying guests are 
treated by wise innkbepers. Fruit and flowers decorated the board, 
arranged aa a painter’B mi^thave suggested, and nothing was wanting 
that eouM gratify the sense of si^t or tempt the palate. 

** After all," said Ijongworth, ** your song-writer blundered when ha 
wrote * I'amonr.' It is I'aigent &at * makes the world go round.* Look 
at that taUe, and say what sunshine the morning breaks with when one 
doesn't flret about the bill." 
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« You ore right, 0 Philip,'* said the other. “ Let people brj what 
they may, men lovo those who spend money. See what a popnlarity 
follows the Empire in France, and what is its chief claim ? Jnst what yon 
said a moment back. It never irets about the bill. Contrast the splen- 
dour of such a Government with the moan mercantile spirit of your British 
Parliament, higgling over contracts and cutting down clerks’ snlniies, as 
though the nation were glorified when its servants wore broken boots and 
patched pantaloons.” 

The world needs spendthrifts as it needs tornadoes. The whirlwind 
purifies oven as it devastates.” 

** How grand you are at on aphorism, Philip. You have all the pomp 
of the pulpit when you deliver a mere platitude.” 

« To a Frenchman, everything is a platitude that is not a paradox.” 

** Go on, your vein is wonderful this morning.” 

** A Frenchman is the travestie of human nature ; every sentiment of 
his is the parody of what it ought to be. He is grave over^trifles, and 
evokes mirth out of the deepest melancholy ; he takes sweet wine with his 
oysters, and when the post has brought h im letters that may actually decide 
his destiny, he throws them aside to read a critique on the last ballet, or 
revive his recollections of its delight by gazing on a coloured print of the 
ballerina.” 

** I’m getting tired of the Gitona,” said Pracontal, throwing the picture 
from him ; ** hand me the chocolate. As to the letters, I have kept them 
for you to read, for although I know your sputtering, splashing, hissing 
language for all purposes of talk, its law jargon is quite beyond me.” 

** Your lawyer — so for as I have seen — is most careful in his avoidance 
of technicals with you ; ho writes clearly and succinctly.” 

** Break open ^at great packet, and tell me about its clear and distinct 
contents.” 

** I said succinct, not distinct, 0 man of many mistakes. This is 
from Kelson himself, and contains an enclosure.” He broke the seal as he 
spoke, and read, — 


** Deab Sm, — ^I AH exceedingly distressed to be obliged to inform you that 
the arrangement which, in my last letter, I had understood to be finally and 
satisfiustorily conolnded between myself, on your part, and Mr. Sedley, of 
Fntnival’s Inn, on the part of Mr. Bramleii^, is now rescinded and broken, 
Mr. Bramleij^ having entered a formal protest, denying all concurrence 
or approval, and in evidence of his dissent has actually given notice 
of aeUon against his solicitor, fbr unauthorized procedure. The bills 
therefore drawn by you I herewith return as no longer negotiable. I am 
forced to express not only my surprise, but my indignation, at the mode 
in which we have been treated in this transaction. Awaiting your instruc- 
tions as to what step you will deem it advisable to take next, 

** I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
t ** J. KxLSoir.*' 
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• Thin is a bad affair," said Longworth. ** That twenty thouBand that 
you thought to haTe liTed on for two years, aatoniahing the vulgar world, 
hke some Count of Monte Christo, has proved a dissolving view, and there 
you sit a candidate for one of the Pope’s prisons, which, if accounts speak 
truly, are about the vilest dens of squalor and misexy in Europe." 

Put a lump of ice in my glass, and fill it up with champagne. It 
was only yesterday I was thinking whether I’d not haye myself christened 
Esau, and it is such a relief to me now to feel that I need not. Monsieur 
Lo Comte Pracontal de Bramleigh, I have the honour to drink your health." 
As ho spoke ho drained his glass, and held it out to be refilled. 

** No ; I'll give you no more wine. You’ll need all the calm and con* 
sidoration you can command to answer this lettor, which requires prompt 
reply. And as to Esau, my fiiend, the parallel scarcely holds, for when 
ho negotiated the sale of his reversion ho was next of kin beyond dispute." 

** 1 wonder what would become of you if you could not cavil. 1 never 
knew any man so fond of a contradiction." 

Be just, and admit that you give me some splendid opportunities. 
No, I’ll not let you have more wine. Kelson’s letter must be answered, 
and we must think seriously over what is to be done." 

« Ma foi 1 there is nothing to be done. Mr. Bramleigh challenges 
mo to a duel, because he knows I have no arms. He appeals to the law, 
which is the veiy cosUiest of all the costly things in your dear country. 
If you could persuade him to believe that this is not fair — not even 
generous — ^perhaps he would have the good manners to quit the premises 
and send me the key. Short of that, I see nothing to be done." 

** 1 have told you already, and I tell you once more, if Kelson is of 
opinion that your case is good enough to go to trial, you shall not wont 
funds to meet law exponses." 

** He has told me so, over and over. He has said he shall try the 
case by — ^what is it you call it ? " 

** 1 know what you mean ; he will proceed by ejectment to tiy title." 

« This need not cost very heavily, and will serve to open the campaign. 
He will put me on * the table,’ as he calls it, and I shall be interrogated, 
and worried, and tormented, — ^perhaps, too, insulted, at times ; and I am 
to keep my temper, resent nothing — ^not even when they impugn my 
honour or my truthfulness^for that there are two grand principles of 
British law : one is, no man need say any ill of himself, nor is he ever to 
mind what ill another may say of him." 

** Did he tell you that ? " said Longworth, laughing. 

** Not exactly in these words, but it amounted to the same. Do give 
me a little wine ; 1 am hoarse with talking." 

** Not a drop. T^ me now, where ore these letters, and that journal 
of your grandfather’s that you showed me ? ’* 

« Kelson has them all. Krison has everything. When I believea the 
affair to be ended, 1 told him he might do what he pleased with them, if he 
only restored to me that coloured sketch of my beautifiil grandmother." 
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There, there I don't get emotional, or I have done with you, I will 
write to Kelson to-day. Leave all to us and don't meddle in any way." 

« That yon may rely npon with confidence. No one ever yet accnaed 
me of occupying myself with anything I could poasibly avoid. Do you 
want me any more ? " 

•• I don't think ao ; but why do you ask ? Where are you going ? " 

I have a rendezvous this morning. I am to be three miles ^m this 
jt one o'clock. I am to be at the tomb of Cecilia Metella, to meet the Lady 
Augusta Bromleigh, with a largo party, on horseback, and we are to go 
somewhere and see something, and to dine, ma foi — forget where." 

« I think, all things considered," said Longworth, gravely, “ I would 
advise some reserve as to mtimacy with that family." 

<<You distrust my discretion. You imagine that in my unguarded 
fireedom of talking I shall say many things which had been better unsaid ; 
isn't that so?" 

« Perhaps I do ; at all events, I know the situation is one that would 
be intolerable to myself." 

Not to fits though, not to ms. It is the very difficulty, the tension, so 
to say, that makes it enticing. I have 1 cannot tell you what enjoyment 
in a position where, by the slightest movement to this side or that, you lose 
your balance and fafi. I like — delight in the narrow path with the 
precipice at each hand, where a step is destruction. The wish to live is 
never so strong as when life is in danger." 

** You are a heart and soul gambler." 

Confess, however, 1 am * beau joueur.' I know how to lose." And 
muttering something over the lateness of the hour, be snatched up his hat 
and hurried away. 

As Pracontal was hurrying to the place of meeting with all the speed 
of his horse, a servant met him with a note from Lady Augusta. ** Bhe 
did not feel well enough," she said, for a ride ; she had a headache, and 
begged he would come and pay her a visit, and dine too, if he was not 
afraid of a dinner en tdte-ft-tSte." 

Oveqqyed with the familiar tone of this note, he hurried back to Borne, 
and soon ffiund himself in the little drawing-room which looked out upon 
the Bor^ese garden, and where a servant told him her ladyship would soon 
appear. 

This was very kind of you, very nice," said she, entering and giving 
him her hand in a languid sort of manner, ** to come here and give up the 
delict of the picnic, with its pretty women and riiampagne, and patds-aux- 
tmffes. No ; yon are to sit yonder. I don't know yon long enonc^ to 
advance yon to the privilege that low chair next my sofa." 

1 am your slave, even to martyrdom," said he, bowing, and ritting 
down where she had Ud him. 

“ Yon are aware, 1 hope," said Ae, in the salne wearied tone, that 
it is very wrong of ns to become acquainted. That, eoimeeted as lam with 
the Bra^lei^s, 1 on^^t not to have permitted yon to be presents to me. 
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My ^isiez is shooked at the impropriety, and as for Lord and Lady Onldoff, 
nUaist tWan meet yon at dinner on Friday they haYO left Rome.*’ 

Left Borne ? ” 

Yes, gone to Naples. To be sure, be ought to baYe been there a month 
ago ; he was accredited to that Court, and he had nothing to do here, whiidi 
was, howeYer, to him an excellent reason for being here. Why do yon 
make me talk so much ? it sets my head splitting, and I sent for yon to 
listen to you, and not to haYe any worry of talking myBdlf-*-there, begin." 

<< What shaU I talk about?" 

« Anything you like, only not politics, or religion, or literature, or fine 
arts — people are so unnatural when they diaeuss these ; nor — ^not society 
and gossip, for then they grow spiteful and ill-natured ; nor about mysdf, 
for then you’d fancy you were in loYe with me, and I’d haYe to shut the 
door against yon. Oh, how my head aches 1 GWe me that fiaeon, pray ; 
there now go back to your place." ^ 

“ Shall I read to you ? ’’ 

** No : there’s nothing I detest so much as being read to. One neYer 
follows the book ; it is the tone and accent of the reader, something m his 
Yoice, something one fancies an affectation attracts attention, and yon 
remark how his hair is parted, or how his boots are made. Oh, why will 
you torment me this way — I don’t want to talk and you persist in asking 
me questions.’’ 

" If you had not a headache I'd sing for you." 

** No, I’ll not let you sing to me alone ; that would be quite wrong. 
Remember, monsieur, and when I say remember, 1 mean neYer forget, 1 
am excessively prude ; not of that school of prudery that repels, but of that 
hi^er tone which dedares a freedom impossible. Bo you comprdiend ? " 

** Perfectly, madame," said he, bowing with an air of an ideal reverence. 

“ Now, then, that we have settled the preliminaries of our— oh, dear 1 " 
burst she out, see what it is to be speaking French I I had almost said 
of ‘ our friendship.’ ’’ 

** And why not, madame ? Can you possibly entertain a doubt of that 
sentiment, at once devoted and respectful, which has brought me to your 
feet?" 

I never do doubt about anything that I want to believe ; at least till 
I change my mind on it, for I am — ^yes, I am very capricious. I am 
diarmed with you to-day ; but do not be surprised if my servant shuts the 
door against you to-morrow." 

« Madame, you drive me to the brink of despair." 

I’m sure of that," said die, laughing. ** I have driven several that 
fer ; but, strange to say, I never knew one who went over." 

<< Do not push torture to msafferance, madame," cried he, theatrically; 
but, instead of laughing at him, she looked really alarmed at his words. 

Oh, Monsieur Ftaeontal," cried she, suddenly, ** was that little song 
you sung last ni^t your own f I mean, words and musio both ? " 

He bowed with an air of modesty. 
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** What a nice talent, to be able to compose and write yorses too 1 Bat 
they teU me you are horribly satirical ; that you make rhymes on people 
impromptu, and sing them in the very room with them." 

** Only, madame, when they are, what you call in English, bores.” 

** But I like bores, they ore so nice and dull. Do you know. Monsieur 
Pracontal, if it were not for boros, wo English would have no distinctiyo 
nationality ? Our bores are essentially our own, and unlike all the other 
species of the creature elsewhere.” 

** I respect them, and I bow to their superiority.” 

** It was yeiy kind, yery nice of you, to giye up your ride oyer the 
Oampagna, and come here to sit with me in one of my dull moods, for 
to-day 1 am yeiy dull and dispirited. I haye an odious headache, and 
my sister has been scolding me, and I haye had such unpleasant letters. 
Altogether, it is a dark day with mo.” 

« I am inexpressibly grieved.” 

“ Of course you ore ; and so I told my sister you would be, when she 
said it was a great imprudence on my part to admit you. Not that I 
don’t agree with her in great port, but 1 do detest being dictated to ; 
isn’t it insupportable ? ” 

** Quite so ; the very worst form of slavery.” 

** It’s true you wont to lake away the Bramleigh eslaies ; but, as I 
said to my sister, does not every one wish to win when he plays a game, 
and do you detest your adversary for so natural a desire 7 I supposo if 
you have a trump more than the Bramleighs you’ll carry off the stakes.” 

** Ah, madame, how glad would I be to lay my cards on the table, if I 
could be sure of such on opponent as yourself.” 

Yes, I am generous. It’s the one thing I can say for myself. I’m 
all for fighting the battle of life honourably and courteously, though I 
must say one is sure to lose where the others are not equally high-minded. 
Now I put it to yourself, M. Pracontal, and I ask. Was it fair, was it 
honest, was it decent of Colonel Bramleigh, knowing the insecure title by 
which he held his estate, to make me his wife ? You know, of course, 
the difference of rank that separated us ; you know who I was — 1 can’t 
say am, because my family have never forgiven me the mesalliance ; 
therefore, I say, was it not atrocious in him to make a settlement which 
he frit must be a mockery ? ” 

** Perhaps, madame, he may have regarded our pretensions as of little 
moment ; indeed, 1 believe he treated my father’s demands with much 
hauteur.” 

” Still he knew there was a claim, and a daimant, when he mazriod 
me ; and this can neither be denied nor defended.” 

« Ah, madam I ” signed he, ** who would be stopped by scruples in 
sodi a cause ? ” 

** No, no, there was nothing of love in it ; he wanted rank, he wanted 
hig^ eonneetions. He was fond of me after his fashion. I’ve no doubt, 
hut he was fiur mon proud than fond. I often fancied he must have Hari 
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something on hii mind, he would be bo nhitraeted at times and so 
depressid, and then he would seem as if he wanted to tell me something 
but had not the courage for it, and 1 set it down to something quite 
different. 1 thought— no matter what I thought— hut it ga^e me no 
uneasiness, for, of oourse, I never dreamed of being jealous ; but that it 
should be so bad as this never ooeuired to me— never 1 

« 1 am only surprised that Colonel Bramleigh never thou^t it worth 
his while to treat with my father, who, all things considered, would have 
been easily dealt with ; he was always a pauvre diaUe, out of one scrape 
to fall into another ; so reckless that the very smallest help ever seemed 
to him quite sufficient to brave life with.** 

« I know nothing of the story, tell it to me.** 

** It is very long, it is very turesome, it is encumbered with details of 
dates and eras. I doubt you’d have patience for it, but if you think you 
would, I’m ready." 

Begin then, only don’t make it more confused, more tangled, than 
you can help ; and give me no dates — I hate dates.’* 

Pracontal was silent for a moment or two as if reflecting, and then, 
drawing his chair a little nearer to her sofa, he leaned his forehead on 
his hand, and in a low, but distinct voice, began 

« When Colonel Bramlei^’s father was yet a young man, a matter 
of business required his presence in Ireland; he came to see a very 
splendid mansion then being built by a rich nobleman, on which his 
house had advanced a large sum by way of mortgage." 

«Mon cher M. Pracontal, must we begin so far back? It is like 
the Plaideur in Moliere who commences, * Quand je vois le soleil, quand 
je vois la lune.* " 

« Very true, but I must begin at the beginning of all things, and, with 
a little patience, I’ll soon get on further. Mr. Montagu Bramleigh made 
acquaintance in Ireland with a certain Italian painter called Griacomo 
Land, who had been brought over from Borne to paint the frescoes of this 
groat house. This Land — ^vexy poor, and very humble, ignoble if you 
like to say so— had a dau^ter of surpassing beauty. She was so very 
lovely that Giacomo was accustomed to introduce her into ahnost all his 
frescoes, for she had such variety of expression, so many * reflets,’, as one 
may say, of character in her look, that die was a Madonna here, a flora 
there, now a Magdalene, now a Dido ; but you need not take my word fi>r 
it, hm she is as a Danae.*’ And he opened his watch-case as he qpoke, 
and displayed a small miniature in enamel of marvellous beaufy and 
captivation. 

^Oh, wai she leally like this ? ” 

That was copied from a picture of her at St Servain, when she was 
sixteen, immediately beffire she aceompanied her fidher to Irdand; and 
in Giacomo’s dutch-book, whidi 1 hope one of these days to hare the 
lumoor of diowing to you, there is a mem ora ndum siting that 
portrait of Bniidietta waa the best likeness of her he hid over mede. 
VOL. zvn.— MO. 100. 20. 
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He bed a jousger daughter called Carlotta, also handBome, hat yastly 
infiBrior in l^ntj to my grandmother." 

« Your grandmother ? " 

« FoigiTe me, modame, if I have anticipated ; bat Enrichetta Land 
became the wife of Montaga Bramleigh. The yoong man, captivated by 
her marvelloas beanly, and enchanted by a winning grace of manner, 
in which it appears she excelled, made his court to her and married her. 
The ceremony of mairiage presented no difficulty, as Land was a member 
of some sect of Waldensean Protestants, who claim a sort of affinity with 
the Anglican Church, and they were married in the parish church by the 
minister, and duly registered in the registzy-book of the parish. All these 
matters are detailed in this book of Giacomo Land’s, which was at onco 
account-book and sketdi-book and journal, and, indeed, &mily history. 
It is a volume will, I am sore, amuse you, for, amongst sketches and 
studies for pictures, there are the drollest little details of domestic events, 
with passing notices of the political circamstances of the timS — for old 
(Hacomo was a conspirator and a Garbonaro, and heaven knows what 
else. He even involved himself in the Irish troubles, and was so far 
compromised that he was obliged to fly the country and get over to 
Holland, which he did, taking his two daughters with him. It has never 
been dearly ascertained whether liontaga Bramleigh had quarrelled with 
his wife or consented to her accompanying her father, for, while there 
were letters from him to her full of affection and regard, there are some 
strange passages in Giacomo's diary that seem to hint at estrangement 
and coldness. When her child, my father, was bom, she pressed 
Bramlei^ strongly to come over to the christening; but, thou^ he 
promised at first, and appeared overjoyed at the birth of his heir, he 
made repeated pretexts of this or that engagement, and ended by not 
comiDg. Old Land must have given way to some outbnrst of anger at 
this n^lect and desertion, for he sent back Bramleig^'s letters unopened ; 
and the poor Enrichetta, after straggling bravely for several months 
under this hearfless and cmel treatment, sunk and died. The old man 
wandered away towards the south of Europe after this, taking with him 
his grandchild and his remaining daughter ; and the first entry we find 
in hk diary is about three years later, where we read, * Ghambery, — Must 
leave this, where I thought 1 had at last found a home. Kiccob 
Baldassare is bent on gaining Garlotta’s albetions. Were they to marry 
it would be the min of both. Each has the same foults as the other.* 

<<And later on, — 

* Had in ei^ilanation with N. B., who declares that, with or without 
my consent, he win make G. his wife. I have threatened to bring him 
before the Cooneil ; bid he defies me, and says he is ready to abandon 
the eodety rather foan |^ve her up. 1 must qidt this seereity and 
pnmipiij. 

‘“'WaaMtiad Un ttttaviwi wImm balm paialiDg QuBadBMto 

cf Bk Chwdolto, tad hna h« ■peilri of hmiMlf m a toaity old auatt 
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deseM tad fomitoi, showing that his dani^ter had left him some time 
before. He alludes to ofibrsthat had been made him to go to England; but 
declares that nothing would induce him to set foot in that country more. 
One passage would imply that Oarlotta, on leaTing home, took her sister’s 
boy with her, for in the old man's writing there are these words, — 

« < I do not want to hear more of them ; but I would wish tidings of 
the boy. 1 have dreamed of him twice.* 

*<From that time forth the journal merdy records the places he 
stopped at, the works he was engaged in, and the sums he received in 
payment. For the most part, his last labours were in out-of-the-way, 
obscure spots, where he worked for mere subsistence ; and of how long he 
lived there, and where he died, there is no trace. 

** Do I weary you, my dear lady, with these small details of very 
humble people, or do you really bestow any interest on my story ? " 

« 1 like it of all things. I only want to follow Carlotta's history now, 
and learn what became of her.” 

“ Of her iate and fortune 1 know nothing. Indeed, all that I have 
been telling you heretofore I have gleaned from that book and some old 
letters of my great-grandfother’s. My own history I will not inflict upon 
you — at least not now. 1 was a student of the Naval College of Genoa 
till 1 was fourteen, and called Anatole Fracontal, * dit ' Lami ; but who had 
entered me on the books of the college, who paid for me or interested 
himself about mo, 1 never knew. 

** A boyish scrape 1 fell into induced me to run away from the college. 
I took refoge in a small felucca, which landed me at Algiers, where I 
enteied the French service, and made two campaignB with P41issier ; and 
only quitted the army on learning that my fother had been lost at sea, and 
had bequeathed me some small property, then in the hands of a banker 
at Naples. 

The property was next to nothing, but by the papers and letters 
that 1 found, I learned who 1 was, and to what station and fortune 1 had 
legitimate claim. It seems a small foundation, perhaps, to build upon ; 
but remember how fow the steps are in reality, and how direct besideB. 
My grandmother,' Enxiohetta, was the manied of Montagu Bramleic^ ; 
her son—^Godfrey Land at his birth, but afterwards known by many 
aliases--iBanfod mj mother, Marie de Fracontal, at Aix, in Bawy, where 
1 was bom, the name Ptacontal being given me. My fother's cotxe- 
spondence with the BramleighB was k^t up at intervals during his lifo, 
and finquent menfton is made in diaries, as wdl as the banker’s books, 
of sums tif money leomved by him from them. In Bdlton's handSj abo, 
was deponted my fother’s will, vrtiere he speaks of me and the ckhn 
wludi 1 diould hdieiit on the Bramleigh estates; and he eames^y 
entreats Bolton, who had so oAon befinended him, to snoconf bis poor 
boy, and not Imvu him without hdp and counsd in the difficulties that 
were before him. 

Have you followed, or can you follow, the tani^ed scheme ? *' cried 

20 —* 
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he, after a pame; **for yon are either yeiy patient or completely 
exLuieted— which ia it ? " 

** But why have yon taken the name of Praoontal, and not your real 
name, Bramleigh ? " asked she, eagerly. 

«By Bolton’s adTice, in the first instance^ he wisely taking into 
account how rich the family were whose right 1 was about to question, 
and how poor I was. Bolton inclined to a compromise, and, indeed, he 
never ceased to press upon me that it would be the fiurest and most 
generous of all arrangements ; but that to effect this, I must not shock 
the sensibilities of the Bramleighs by assuming their name— that to do 
so was to declare war at once.” 

**And yet, had you called yourself Bramleigh, you would have 
warned others that the right of the Bramleighs to this estate was at least 
disputed.** 

Pracontal could scarcely repress a smile at a declaration s^ manifestly 
prompted by selfish considerations ; but he mode no reply. 

‘*Well, and this compromise, do they agree to it?'* asked she, 
hastily. 

** Some weeks ago, I believed it was all concluded ; but this very 
morning my lawyer’s letter tells me that Augustus Bramleigh will not 
hoar of it, that he is indignant at the very idea, and that the law alone 
must decide between us.** 

** What a scandal 1 " 

** So I thought. Worse, of course, for them, who are in the world 
and well known, I am a nobody.’* 

** A nobody, who might be somebody to-morrow,** said she, slowly 
and deliberately. 

•* After all, the stage of pretension is anything but pleasant, and 1 
cannot but regret that we have not come to some arrangement." 

'*Gan I be of use? Gould my services be employed to any 
advantage ? ’* 

** At a moment, 1 cannot answer ; but I am very gratofhl for even 
the thought.** 

I cannot pretend to any influence with the fimiily. Indeed, none of 
them ever liked me ; but they mig^ listen to me, and they mic^t also 
bdieve that my interests went with their own. Would yon like to meet 
Augustus Bramleigh ? ’* 

** There is imthing I desire so mudi.*’ 
rn not promise he'll come ; but if he diould consent, will you come 
here on Tuesday monung— say, at eleran o'dodt-Huid meet him ? 1 
know he’s espected at 41bano by Sunday, and ni have a letter to propose 
the meeting, in his han&, on his anival.” 

have no words to speak sqr gcatitade to you.*’ 
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It 19 now thirty yean ago that the Act of Parliament whidi provided for a 
general registration of births, deaths, and marriages in England and 
Wales first came into operation. Daring the period which has elapsed 
since then, about thirty-nine millions of names haTe been recorded, in 
pursuance of the enactment, and indexes of these names haye been regu- 
larly framed, and carefully preserved, at the central Register Ofilce in 
London. 

In this manner evidence has been amassed relatiye to the family 
nomenclature of the country, such as has never been oolleoted by any 
other process. It is highly improbable that there is a single surname 
amongst us at the present time which has not, in one place or another, 
appeared on the li^ to which we refer. And the number and Toriety of 
the titles thus assembled together are equally astonishing. With regard 
to the former, it was shown by the Registrar-General, in a calcnlatioa 
based upon these indexes, which appeared in his annual report for 1868, 
that there are in England and Wales between thirty-five kdA forty thousand 
fiimily surnames. ^ this computation, howeyer, those appellations which 
varied in spelling in any degree whatever were dealt with as separate 
names, notwithstanding an undoubted or probable community of derivation. 
A considerable deduction from the above figures diould therefore, as the 
Registrar-General justly observed, be made, if such denominations as 
Smith and Smythe, Davis and Davies^ Clark and Clarke are to be regarded 
as identical ; and the necessity for such a deduction will become additionally 
apparent when we diow, as we shall presently have occasion to do, that in 
some instances the varieties of spelling applied to a single appellation are 
extremely numerous. But after due allowance is made for this fictitiouB 
multiplication of surnames, the remaining total of distinct varieties will 
undoubtedly be very large. Thirfy thousand has been mentioned as a 
safe approxunation to the number. With respect to the wide range of 
objects and notions firom which these iiunily names have been drawn, a 
single glance at the indexes is suAcient to convince us. We soon discover, 
indeed, that a lisw leading sonroes have fiunished fiur larger numbers of 
individnals with titles than the various other sonroes have done. But 
strangdy diverse and extensive are those fects and circumatanees from 
which the lemaiiiing and less common sumames have been sup^ded. She 
entire aidmaEted creation ; the vegetable and mineral worids ; the diftsrent 
relationdiips of social and domestic life; oAces and virtues; hrints, 
actions, and emotions— all have lent their numerous terms to meet the 
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ozigenoieB of fieunily distinction. Nor have we been content to borrow 
Bnch names only as relate to the conditions and surroundings of our 
earthly existence. The supernatural has been drawn upon as well as the 
natural. There are Angels, Souls, Spirits, Ghosts, and Fairies in our 
midst ; and we have yentured to appropriate to the purposes of our nomen- 
clature even such titles as those of Death and Hell, Eden and Paradise. 
It is true, as we shall hereafter see, that in many cases the etymologists 
require us to withdraw from the yarious categories aboye indicated not a 
few names which, from the manner of their spelling at the present time, 
would seem properly to take their places in these different lists. But, 
after all, such withdrawals inyolye nothing more than a transference of 
certain appellations from one class to another ; and probably the corrections 
of etymoloj^ do not on the whole materially narrow the wide area oyer 
which, on a first yiew of the registration indexes, our family nomenclature 
appears to extend. ^ 

We may perhaps be enabled the more satisfactorily to notice some of 
those fiusts relatiye to our surnames on which the registration system has 
thrown light, if, in the first place, we briefly consider the purely historical 
portion of our snloject. 

It will be remembered then, that in primitiye and scanty communitieB 
men neither reemved nor required more than a sinc^e name a piece. There 
is no reason to suppose that this name eyer, consisted of a word arbitrarily 
chosen, and conferred without olgect as a mere appellatiye. It expressed 
either some fimt relatiye to the birth or personal appearance of the newly- 
born child, oiv-perhaps more commonly— some aspiration as to the 
infimt’s future character or career on the pari of the parents. Snidi 
names as were originated in the latter manner would naturally enough be 
dosely assoeiated with the religious belief of those who chose them. 

The mythology of the ancient Teutons and their nomendature were 
intimatdy connected. The deities whom they dreaded and worshiped, 
and the heroic qualities which th^ attributed to those deities, supplied a 
largo proportion of their ptesonal titles. Their simple root names, how- 
ever, were soon to a great extent merged in comhinations ; although 
amoogsi our mono^Uabio surnames at the present tuna some are to be 
iMmd which ore hdd to hayc come down to ns unaltered from the hif^iest 
Teutonia antiqiiity. The comlanarions adopted were frequent^ suitaUe 
and suggestive. Bui this eannot be said of all, or even of moat of them. 
In ike eooiaa of tune names were coiqoined with hut little regard to 
appropriaienaaa, being evidently the tiOes of difoent heroei, who had 
been mrested with appelUtions denoting vaiiens and sometimea ineongrnons 
qipalities. So that at an early period the inflaenet of aetnal persona upon 
the nosBenelatuia of eur prpgeniton began to assert its supsriorify over 
that of legwd fi» titular propeie^; in other wurdu^ (he power of hnman 
a amch rt ii m soon saperieded the love of vwbaleonfli rt en^. XtisinleMsting 
to nsto in (he Teutonia names the prominent homage paid to woifc and 
win, to the virtues of firmness and determination; and whfie we eoniiast 
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these tiitles ^th the more highly romantie a&d poetical denominatioiui of the 
Eelti we cannot fidl to recognize in the two clanes of nfones the early 
manifestation of those diverse qnalitieB which have appropriated to the 
races their widely diflbrent tCUb in the drama of history. 

Bnt the single personal name was snfllcient only under the most 
primitive conditions of human life. Growing numbers rendered the 
frequent repetition of similar titles unavoidable, and fhrther methods of 
distinction became neoessaTy. Iq common with most other races, the 
Anglo-Saxons resorted to two or three simple means for meeting the 
necessity. Men came to be called the sens of thdr fathen, while personal 
peculiaiities originated nicknames which also sometimes served to distin- 
guish individuals. The situation of a man's residence, or his occupation, 
moreover, frequently supplied a description of him which answered, to a 
certain extent, as an additional name. There must have been, however, 
in the generality of cases, a great deal of uncertainty attendant upon the 
use of these modes of distinction. And even in those instances in which 
the second title, from being constantly applied, answered most of the ends 
of a modem surname, it related to the individual only, and involved 
nothing like a system of family nomenclature. ** Althou^ it is certain," 
says Mr. Sharon Turner,’*' << tl^t such additional appellations were occa- 
sionally used by the Anglo-Saxons, yet they appear to have been but 
personal distinctions, and not to have been appropriated by them as fomily 
names in the manner of surnames with us." 

The first movement towards distinctive family tides seems, indeed, to 
have been made in a different direction, and to have consisted, not in the 
adoption of a second name at all, but in the modification of the personal 
or fore-name. A prefix was selected, which was made common to the 
appellations of all the members of a fomily; and with this prefix the 
different and distinguishing terminations were compounded. ASthel-, 
^d-, and £]f-, were prefixes of this description ; and these, with many 
other similar fines, were employed in a great variety of combinationB. 
This system, however, was but nurd^ employed, and was not even pezfecUy 
carried out by those who in a measure adopted it. 

The year 1000 hju been mentioned as the probable period at which 
sumames^-in the present aoceptation ef the word-— were first regularly 
em^yed. To the Normans belongs the credit of having instituted them ; 
and they may be said to have been formally introduced into this oountiy 
at the Conquest. It appeals, however, on good evidence that they were 
not wholly unknown here prior to that event. 

The leiidal qvteih naturally tended to ereate surnames out of landed 
possesskms, and at tiie same time to limit their use to the upper c l a ee e s . 
For a long time, therefore, they were the privileged titles of the fow, and 
not the metts ^ fismily distinction Mzq^oyed by the peo]^ in general 
It may be said thid five eenteriee elapsed from tl» date cl their !»p«ta- 


* Hktory^lU Airjlo-ffaMat, vd. Hi. p. 10. 
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tion to that of their general adoption thron^ont the conntiy— dnxing 
whioh internal they were but slowly spreading downwards throngh society. 
It is difllonlt now to follow closely the gradual process by which the ancient 
fonns of designation became as it were oiystallized into the consistency of 
pennanent and hereditaiy surnames ; but it is certain that a large pro- 
portion of our family titles of to-day are substantially identical with the 
mere deacriptiye terms used to distinguish individuals, from the early 
years of Anglo-Saxon history downwiffds. Thus it has happened that 
names representing mere personal caprice and popular fancy have taken 
their places amongst those originated in more re^ar ways, and that the 
patronymics, the titles derived from lands, from situation of residences, 
from trades and qualities, have been handed down to us amidst a 
heterogeneous multitude of other appellations, which, as we have seen, 
are surprising from their variety, and often perplexing from their extreme 
oddness. The process by which the ancient personal names of pro- 
Norman times have been perpetuated in the form of sumames'lemands a 
moment’s separate consideration. It was probably a not uncommon 
practice, among such of the Anglo-Saxon race as were enabled by their 
energy of character to obtain their deliverance from serfdom under 
Norman rule, and to regain something of the social position which they had 
lost at the Conquest, to recur, in choosing their fomily name, to the 
honoured title of some ancestor of their own. Had it not been for this 
loving adoption of ancestral names, we should probably find amongst 
those of our family denominations which follow the patronymic form 
scarcely anything of a Saxon character ; for by the time that surnames 
were beginning to come into general use the old Saxon baptismal 
appellations had mostly given way to the Johns, Jameses, Thomases, 
Williams, and Roberts of Norman introduction.* 

The period of five hundred years which we have mentioned above 
brings ns down to the time of t^ Reformation ; and this is the era at 
which family nomenclature in England appears to have arrived at some- 
thing like definiteness. The institntion of parish registers — ^which were 
ordered to be kept in lieu ci the monkish records, on the suppression of 
the monasteries by Henry yilL— is considered to have been mainly 
instrumental in produeing this result. Althouf^ however, the time we 
allude to may justly be mentioned as associated with a gmural unifonnity 
of method as to sumamesy it should not be forgotten that in some parts 
of the eonntiy uncertainty continued to prevail to a much later date. 

It may perhaps be not i^iinteiesting to the reader if we now consider 
some of the most common English snniameo, with the view of under- 
standing the causes to which their frequent occurrence amemgst ns is 

In the annual report of the Begistiar-Geneial above referred to^^thai 
for an interesting table ou this anlgeet, based upon the infimnation 
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liudSdied the xegutration indexes, was inserted. This table presented 
a list of the 0% most ordinaiy fiunilj titles of En^snd and Wales, giving 
the numbers of persons registered under ea^ title within a certain 
specified period. We will here insert the names in the order which th^ 
were found to assume. First on the list, as would be expeeted, eame 
Smith. Then Mowed Jones (2), Williams (8), Taylor (4), BaTies (6), 
Brown (6), Thomas (7), E^ans (8), Roberts (9), Johnson (10), Robmson 
(11), Wilson (12), Wright (18), Wood (14), Hall (15), Walker (16), 
Hughes (17), Green (18), Lewis (19), Edwmrds (20), Thompson (21), 
White (22), Jackson (28), Turner (24), Hill (26), Harris (26), Clark (27), 
Cooper (28), Harrison (29), Bavis (80), Ward (81), Baker (82), Murtin 
(88), Morris (84), James (86), Morgan (86), King (87), Allen (88), 
Clarke (89), Cook (40), Moore (41), Parker (42), Pr^e (48), Phillips 
(44), Watson (46), Shaw (46), Lm (47), Bennett (48), Carter (49), and 
Griffiths (60). 

Our limits being necessarily narrow, we will confine our remarks to 
one-half of the above titles ; and in order, first, to give some notion as 
to the proportion which the owners of the names from No. 1 to No. 26 
inclusive bear to the population of the country, we will here insert the 
numbers of births registered under each of those appellations during 1866 
— ^the latest year for which the registration indexes have at present been 
completely prepared — adding the total of births recorded in England and 
Wales during ^e same time. It will be seen that we place the nanua in 
the sequence assigned to them by the Registrar-General upon the warrant 
of his own more extended observations, although the period of one year 
is insuffioient to arrange the numbers in their precisely corresponding 
order. The titles and their figures stand thus : — 


tour. nuB*. 

1. Smith 10A05 

s JoDM 9,619 

3 Williama 6,198 

4 Taylor 6,033 

6. ..« Davies 4,647 

6. .M. Brown 4,416 

7 Thomas 8,618 

8. ..... Evans .......... 8,796 

9 Boberls 8,191 

10. ..... JChnson 8,880 

11. Robinson ....... 8,768 

12. ... Wilson 8,886 

13. .... Wright 8/188 


Older. 

14. «. 
16. ... 

Sams. 

Wood 

Hall 

No.ofZUrtlis 

lalSiiS. 

8/189 

9,495 

16 

Walker 

8i859 

17 

Hnghes 

8,874 

18. ... 

Green .............. 

8,860 

19 

Lewis 

8,875 

80. .... 

Edwards 

— ... 8,888 

81. ... 

Ihompson 

8,411 

88. .... 

White 

8,441 

98. ... 

Jackson 

9,896 

84. «. 

TBPWV. r r— 

9,878 

83. 

HiU 

8,146 


* The various then bearing the above twenty-five titles contri- 

buted to the population of En^^and and Wales during the year 1866, no 
less 90,284 inftmts. The total number of births reghteied m the 
same spaee irf time was 748,069 ; and tiius nearly an ei^th part ol the 
bal^bood to the year was inehided under the fiyregomg nainiwu 

The fuestioB naturally arises, what cireumstaiioes have given to tl^ 
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partioolar titles so great a freqnenoj ? We diall endeaTonr to meet the 
inquiry, and for that purpose will consider the names in order. 

predominance of Smith as an En^h surname can only be 
accounted for by the former extremely wide application of the term which 
originated the title. The smith of the middle ages represented a vast 
number of the most ordinaiy mechanical needs of the people, and he was 
eyeiywhere. No other handicraft was at the same time so indispensable 
and so inclusive as his ; none, accordingly, employed so many individuals ; 
and by consequence none has left so wide an impression upon our nomen- 
clature. An inquiry into the causes which may have operated to secure to 
certain men the titles of their occupations in preference to names of other 
classes would not be without interest. It has been remarked that the 
selection of particular surnames in the first instance was, for the most 
part, an arbitrary matter ; and that the men who received their titles from 
their trades were just as likely to have been named after th^ fethers, or 
from the rituation of their residences. But we venture to think that much 
may reasonably be urged against this proposition. Let us suppose that 
two men, residing within a short distance of each other, are similarly 
engaged as smiths. One — ^like the mighty man ** of Longfellow — is a 
person of energetic devotion to his craft, of mack physical strength, and of 
forcible moral character; while the other fellows from mere habit and 
necessity, and in a tame and spiritless maimer, the trade taught him in his 
youth. Gan there be any doubt which of the two will be the more likely 
to be named after his occupation ? The first is the mith par exedlenee ; 
when choosing for him a distinctive title his neighbours forget in his strong 
personality the surroundings of his home and the mune of his fether, and 
call him by the title of that useful work with which his diligence and skill 
identify him. Not so the second. Whatever causes may operate to 
provide him with an appellation, they will in all probability be quite 
apart from his handicraft, which by lack of zeal and spirit he fiuls to 
asnmilate to himself. We cannot help thinking then that the names 
denoting occupationg must have pointed, in a very large number of cases, 
to individual energy and ezcellenee on the part of those who originally 
received them ; and for this reason we regard them as a highly hononrablo 
dass of titles. 

The names which stand second and third on our list are Jones and 
WiUiams. These infroduce us to the patronymics, and axe, as it is 
scarcely necessazy to remind the reader, mainly to be fimnd in Wales, so 
that if the Principality had been cut off from our calculations, they most 
certainly would not hove appeared in our Catalogue at all. Our fisllow- 
suldects in Wales halve always been fer bdiind us in the matter of personal* 
and frmify nomendatore. When, after long dday, they at last adopted 
oar sy s te m of surnames in substitatiaB fer a cumbersome denominalioiMl 
method of thdr own, they seem to^have sdeeted and adhered to the 
■nqplest of afl our classes of appellations afanost^to the esduaica cf the 
rest We find them now complying with the fiishions of modem nooM- 
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‘^iure •{blit in a Toxy impoifect maimer), by employing aa Bamames an 
extremely limited number of baptismal titles in their genitiTe form — ^tho 
addition of the poBsessive « being tiieir equivalent for oor patronymic 
termination son. Thus Jones (t. s, John's) is the same name as Johnson ; 
and Williams (William's) as Williamson, llie Welsh people exhibit exactly 
the same lack of enteiprise in their selection of baptismal names at the 
present day. Although the extreme paucity of their sumames, which must 
often be productive of serious inconvenience, might to some extent be com- 
pensated by variety in their Gmstiannames^ they neverthdess adhere to a 
few well-worn titles with remarkable tenacity; and as the registration 
indexes show, have recourse to a second baptismal name much less 
frequently their English neighbours. To account, therefore, for the 
positions occupied by the two titles we are now considering, we have only 
to roinomber this tendency on the part of the Welsh, by reason of which 
the bulk of their population has been included under a very small number 
of surnames. That Jones should be the most prominent name of the class 
under our notice is easily explained, since in every country which has 
embraced Christiauity St. John's character has always been supremely 
popular, and his name most frequently conferred at the baptismal font. It 
will be observed that the difference between the numbers relating to Jones 
and Williams is very CGnsiderable ; a discrepancy whidi doubtiess approxi- 
mately represents the distance formerly intervening between the Christian 
names John and William iu the popular estimation of Wales. 

The patronymic or sire-name is, perhaps, the least mteresting of our 
varieties of cognomina, since it suggests nothing directly as to the individnal 
who first bore it. It does, indeed, disrespectfully hint that he may have 
been wanting in any striking characteristics of his own ; and viewed in this 
li£^t, it affords valuable corroborative evidence of the force and significance 
of other titles. It was probably often the means insensibly adopted to 
designate those who in no way specially distinguished themselves. In 
Wales, however, it is so universal, that on this hypothesis we should 
be obliged to people the Principality with nonentities ; we therefore eondude 
that in that portion of the country it merely represents such a general 
preforenoe fisr the sun^est finm of personal distinction as overrides the 
taste fior titles of a xnoxeqpecifio and descriptive character. This vast pre- 
pondennoe of the patronymio amongst the Welsh, renders their fiumly 
nATnatiA^nAi^ fay icss interesting that of Euglmidi 

Taylor, a euzname of general distribution among the English counties, 
brings us back to the oeeupstions. The importance and usefolness of the 
trade seem to account for the prommenee of the title. 

Davies, whioh ttssTda fifth on our list, is another Welsh patronymic. 
The personal name Dawtydd (David) belongs to the days of {suely Ed& 
histosy, end has ever bem a characteristic national title in the Prin- 
cipality. Ta^f fo the 4*?***^*“* form of the word. If to the nmuher of 

Ow IN .dA of iha peiwai lAo kew th. 

■pcU Irat iMlir idnlM sane, IkN^. the nuted flonify 
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in onr efttalogoe, taking its place between the Joneses and the ‘Williamses, 
and diowing that the title of the Jewish king who ** sang sweet songs/* 
must formerly have been nearly as commonly oonferrad in baptism as that 
of the fayonrite character of Christian stozy, St. John. 

Brown calls our attention to a new class of names, yiz. those which 
are derived from the pl^sical characteristics of their first bearers. In 
coiyunction with this appellation we may consider White — ^the only other 
kindred surname upon our roll — which, it will be seen, occupies the 
twenty-second place in the list. 

It is clear ^at the personal traits which origmatod nicknames — which 
nicknames in many cases have been converted into permanent family 
titles — must have been more or less exceptional in their nature. They 
would otherwise never have attracted attention or provoked comment. 
Bearing this in mind, we should naturally expect to find that amongst a 
fair-haired, fair-complexioned race, such as our own, the dark jpd swarthy 
men, proportionately few in number but collectively forming no incon- 
siderable body, would bo those whose skin would most frequently excite 
notice and originate a distinguishing name. Accordingly, we are not 
surprised to observe that the title Brown occupies a fur more prominent 
position amongst ns than White, With respect to this last-mentioned 
name, moreover, there appears to be a doubt whether it was in all cases 
originated by peculiarity of complexion at all. A Saxon word hftving no 
reference to colour, and which may frequently explain the title, not impro- 
bably sweeps off a large number of the TF/utet into an entirely different 
category of names from that attributable to personal characteristios. Be 
this, however, as it may, the Browne are twice as numerous as the Whitee, 
even without any such reduction. ‘VHienever the name White actually 
had refisrence to complexion, we may be certain that the singularity 
referred to was strongly marked ; and the same observation may be made 
with regard to all titles occasioned by physical qualities of whatever kind. 
The class of names created in this manner is no small one. Many 
common appdlations which belong to it will readily occur to the reader, 
snch as Blachf LUUe, Long, Short, Small, and Strong, 

Thomas, Evans, and Baberts, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, next claim onr atten- 
tion. Hn^ws, Lewis, and Edwards, which occupy places in our catalogue 
numbered respectively, 17, 19, and 20, may also here be disposed of. 
All the six names are patronymics, having their head-quarters in Wales, 
and owing their numerical positions entirely to that monotonous taste on 
the sulgect of nomenelatnre which we have alaoady noticed as bharac- 
terixing the Welsh people. The relative fiwquen^ of these surnames must 
doubtless depend, in a great measure at least, upon the comparative 
favour which their rqnesentative Christian names fonneriy met with at 
the Ibat; and it is not easy, or indeed possible, in all cases to unravel 
the taocM eirienmitanoes which may have xendeiad these difEnent bap- 
tismal titles more or loss eommoii at the time during which sunames 
were ccnrigg into general use. Evans is the genitive of an old Welsh 
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nitine e^valent to John, and its position reasserts the trifle popularity of 
that appellation. It may occasion some surprise that Edward, the name 
of the ** mtiiless king," the once hated conqueror of Wales, on whose 
banners the bard invokes ** confnsion," riiould have originated a large 
number of family titles in the Principality. But, as it has been observed, 
surnames only became settled in Wales during the last two or three 
centuries, when all prejudice against Saion rule and Saxon nomenclature 
had had time to pass out of the Welsh mind. 

Hitherto the properly English names which we have considered have 
been those xelative only to occupations and to personal peculiarities. We 
now come to three genuinely English titles of the patronymic class. The 
ever-prominent Jo^ meets us at the outset, but with the suffix son 
way of termination in the place of the possessive s of Wales. This teimi- 
natiou is of Scandinavian origin, and its prevalence amongst ns is regarded 
as a relic of the Danish conquests.* We may remark in passing that the 
name John maintains as a baptismal appellation in England exactly the 
some supremacy in the present day which the position of the derivative 
now under our notice declares it to have asserted for itself formerly. ' It is 
shown by the registration indexes to be the most common man's name in 
the country. Next in frequency comes William ; and the ten appellations 
which most nearly approach these in commonness succeed them in the 
following order: — Thomas, James, George, Henry, Joseph, Bobert, 
Edward, Charles, Biehard, and David. Amongst these male titles, how- 
ever, several female names are interspersed. 

Bobiruon succeeds Johnton in the list, being nearly as common as its 
predecessor. The name Robert came to us with the Normans, and must 
soon have become popular. In common with most of the old baptismal 
titles, it has originated a huge number of distinct surnames, in addition 
to its more obvious derivatives. By way of example we will here intro- 
duce a list of those family names of which, either directly or through its 
nicked and abbreviated forme, it is the father. We have found as many 
as fi%-one of these kindred titles — several of which, indeed, appear in 
Mr. Lower’s PtUronymica Britamioa heretofore quoted. They ore as 
under : — - Bobbett, Bobbin, Bobby, Bobin, Bobkin, Dobson, Dobb, 
Dobbie, Dobbin, Dobbins, Dobbinson, Dobbs, Dobby, Hobb, Hobbes, 
Hobbins, Hobbis, Hobbs, Hobby, Hobkins, Hobkinson, Hoby, Hopkin, 
Hopkings, Hopkins, Hopkinson, FVobert, Probyn (these two last from the 
old Welsh ap-Bobert and ap-Bobin, i .s. son of Bobert and son of Bobin), 
Bobson, Bobarts, Bobb, Bobbens, Bobbie, Bobbins, Boberson, Bobe^ 
Boberis, Boberti^aU, Bobertrimw, Bobertsoo, Bobeson, Bbbmgs, Bohin- 
rin, Bohinscm, Bobfoon, Bolgbhn, Boljohns, Boblin, Bobahaw, Bobson, 
and Bohj. 

It must not be st^posed that this list of derivatives is by any means 
meptkmalty long, flavafal of the personal names which teoanieqoEDBBoa 


* 8w lbs By Boubt Fxbousos. Loadm, lSS4»^a» 
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after the Noiman Conquest have Idd the foundations of even larger 
numbers of fcuuily titles. 

Of the three English patronymics which we have mentioned above) 
WaUon is the last. The two similar names Thompson and Jackson (twenfy- 
one and twenty-three on our list) may be referred to in coigunotion with 
it. The personal appellations here perpetuated as sumiunes ore, as the 
reader will observe, in their clipped and familiar, rather than their perfect 
forms — ^80 indeed also is Bobert in the name Bobinson already considered. 
From the very frequent occurrence of such abbrevia^ons in our nomen- 
clature we see clearly — ^what is, however, sufficiently evident from other 
sources — ^that surnames must generally have been colloquially conferred 
upon individuals by other people ; and that they were not, in most cases, 
deliberately chosen and promulgated by those to whom Uiey attached. 
The exceptions to this rule we shall presently have occasion to examine. 
Jack, we may observe, has been surmised to be unrelated to John, although 
the association is generally accepted. It is held by some to owe its 
origin to Jacques — James ; but this connection, we believe, has not been 
satisfactorily established. 

Wright (No. 18) next claims our consideration. This name, as will 
be perceived, belongs to the same class as Smith and Taylor, Like the 
former of those appellations it is derived from a word of extremely wide 
application. As Smith was formerly the general description of all artificers 
in metals, so was Wright that of all workers in wood : similar causes 
therefore seem to have occasioned the frequen^ of both names. There 
is another title to be examined belongmg to the category of occupations. 
This is Turner (No. 24), and it is perhaps more difficult to account for 
the occurrence of this name in our catalogue, than for that of any other 
which appears there. It strikes us at once that the use of the lathe during 
the Middle Ages could scarcely have occupied so important a position 
with respect to other industriesfas to account for its conffirring an appella- 
tion cm larger numbers of persons than many of the occupations which 
are absent from our list. There is, however, a plausible theory which 
endeavours to identify the word turner with toumeowr^ — ^the Norman name 
for one who engaged'in a tournament ; and if we may accept this explana- 
tion of the term, our difficulty is in a great measure dispelled. The 
augmentation of the Twnm from two distinct sonvoes, the one springing ■ 
from Saxon industry, and the other from Norman diivaliy, will perhaps 
ex|dain the position which their numerous frmily oaeaxyka amongst us at 
the praenttime. 

Tr0od»€FrMii,aDdHiZlstaiidl4tii,lSth,aiid8dthupononrroll. There 
woidd seem to be but litQe difficolfy In accounting Ibr the oommoimm of 
these titles, nnee the three ibatoxes of nature which have supplied tiiem 
are ahuadant enoui^ in England. It has frequentiy been remaihed that 
ft wnnld be inteiteBihig to trace names of tills class'to the nei^boulioods 
In which they were bestowed, te the sake of findiag there the o^ecls 
which oceaakmed them. Biti it riioidd be remembeidd Aat siuh titlM dra 
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not Ekely to have been most often oozifeired preoieely in those districts 
which alwimded in the natural features referred to. John at-the-hiU would 
not be so named in a neighbourhood entirely consisting of hill* ; for in 
such a locality the descriptiTe title would scaroely be a description at all. 
Will authe^toood, agaiui is a name whidi would not be employed where 
trees were abundant — as in a forest-land eleazing. It one rather whidi 
might be conferred by the Tillagers of an open plain upon a man whose 
cottage nestled amongst the sheltering lea&ge of some exceptionally wooded 
knoll. We venture to think, too, that our reasoning with regard to occupation- 
names is in some degree applicable to the titles of the class now before us. 
We imagine that the tastes and habits of certain individuals may have so 
associated them in their neighbours' minds with the peculiar features 
of the country, as to secure to them distinguishing appellations derived 
from those features, which others, though similarly situated, may have 
failed to acquire. In some cases, however, mere possession may have led 
to this description of surname. A quaint old writer,* referring to the 
names compounded with mil — a title of the class we are considering — thus 
states his view of their origin : — ** Our ancestors, according to the different 
issue of waters, did differently terme them, and among other, that which 
rose bubling out of the earth they called weU-water, as if they had said 
bubling water : but this name of well grew afterward among us to bee the 
name of the bounie>pit, whereout the water is drawne. Sundry eomming 
to posBme plumes which were neere unto welles of especial note, having gotten 
thereby the name of such or such a well, became after them so to be called. 
As Staniwell, of his dwelling at a well so named, of the stoniness thereof, 
MosweU of a mU where much mosse did grow.'* 

Some names of this class retain the prepositions and articles which 
were originally prefixed to them, and which indeed were at first necessary 
to their completeness. Thus we have Athfield, Attaway, AttamU, BytheU 
(i.e. by-the-hill), Bytheway, and Bytkesea. In other oases the article has 
^sappeared, while the preposition remains ; as in Atha, Athoe, Athom, 
AthoWf Atley, Atmore, Atkdge, Atton, Attree, Atwater, AUeeU, Atwood, 
Byeroft, ByfiM, Byford, Bygate, Bygrave, Byham, Byhurst, Bywater, 
Byway, and Byus {i.e. by-house). In most instances, however, the anoient 
prefixes have been oompletdy dropped : while in a few names they have 
left behind them a sinc^e letter, as in Nadi {i.e. atten-ash). 

Our two reniaining fomily titles, viz. HaU and Walker ^os. 15 and 16), 
are not to be idassed with any of the foregoing. With respect to the 
former, Mr. Lower t Bays The prinetyal apartment in all bid m a n si ons 
was the hdl, and in feudal thnes it was a petty eomt of jastioe, as aa 
the seeqe of entertainment. The diiefserntor when the krd was resident, 
or the tsDaot when he was non-reddent, would natonlly acquire sadi a 
anmame; and henee its firequeney.” 

* rmsmaMitAMesHtuHoaifX>emy€dJkhmgeHeeinAMtSqidHes,eos^^ 
wmtKMeasdBenamneiEnfMKaHm. London, 1604, p. 196. 

t Patres^mka BHkmnka, Arficlo ** HalL'* 
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The name Walker does not eoxxunemorate any nniuraal pedeatrian 
capabilities on the part of its original possesaors. It is probably some- 
times deriyed from a Saxon word meaning a fuller. Somethnea it points 
to the forest-rangers established under the hated laws which followed upon 
the Conquest. As in the ease of Turner , the similarity of spelling applied 
to the two appellations may aeooxmt for the large number of Walkers in 
England at the present time. 

To sum up, then, the foregoing observations : — ^The two commonest 
surnames whi^ are thoroughly English belong to the honourable class of 
occupation-names, and relate to the most ordinary handicrafts. These are 
followed, as far as England is concerned, by a name of personal appear- 
ance, the nature of which explains its frequency. Then come three 
personal names in patronymic shape. The remaining varieties consist 
of titles arising from situation of residenco, and of those which owe their 
derivation to more than one source ; one name — HaU — standing by itself. 
Wales intrudes into the roll nine personal names in the simplest patno- 
nymic form. The commoneBt of these represents the modi popular 
character in Christian history ; and the same may be said of the corre- 
qsonding patronymic of England. It may here be remarked that the 
competition between Smith and Jonu is extremely close. In some years 
the latter name contributes more entries to the registration indexes than 
the former ; and in comparing the numbers representing the two titles 
during a period of seventeen years, the Begistrar-General has shown an 
excess of Smithe over Jeneen amormting to only 8,187.* 

It will be remembered that, in stating the probable number of different 
surnames in England and Wales, we made a large allowance for present 
varieties in the spelling of words which were in the first instance identical. 
A single illustration will sufiice to make clear how large a multiplication 
of titles has taken place through this instrumentality. Humfrey is a good 
English personal name, which, like multitudes of its Mows, readily 
passed into a surname. It usually now appears with a final s suffixed, 
which letter, it may be observed, does not always indicate a patronymic, 
but would seem sometimes to stand as a diminutive, and sometimes as a 
mere phonetic addition, t With this termination, the name appears in 
the registration indexes under twenty-two diffiarent modes of spelling, 
which are fib fi)llow, vis. : — H%m{fray$, Humfrm, Ilumfreys^ Humfiiet, 
Humfriys, Hwmjyfrie$, Humpheriet, Humpherus, Humpheryeif Humpkerys, 
H.umpkire$f Humphreii, Humphres, Humphreyee^ Humphreys^ Humphriee, 
Humphrie, Bum^riee, HumphriMSf Hwmphryet, Bumphryt, and Hun^mee, 
By dropping the final $ we acquire three additional and entirely distinct 
varieties of the title, vis. : — Haa^ay, HwMpreyf and Unt^rey. Admit- 
ting that in some two or three esses these varieties may have been 
augmented ly the individnal ignorance of informants in noti^wg ^ the 


* Aeaiifff Jliparf lovlBAS^ppSS. i 

f See Th§ Teetame KmHystem, above qnctsd^ p. 81. 
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i*egifltntion officers the method of spellmg their names, it is perfSaotly dear 
from' the constant reappearance in the indexes of most of fhe aboTe forms 
that the great mqjority of them are recognized at dittmct family tiUet, and are 
earefuUy tranmitted from generation to generation. The differences here 
xna^estly arise hrom the etymological nncertainties which until quite 
recently attended the writing, not only of names, but of all other words 
also. The Tarions modifications of spellmg in the above list would not 
greatly affect the ^pronunciation of the name, and hence its identity has 
been preserved through all the ill-usage it has met with from the pens 
of heedless or ignorant writers. 

But the corruption of names throng mispronunciation has been carried 
quite as for as their fictitious multiplication through false writing. In this 
manner doubtless a very large number of the most puzzling oddities of 
our nomenclature may be accounted for. Mr. Ferguson, whom we have 
previously quoted, has noticed the fact that, in the corruption of names 
by this method, the tendency is generally towards a meaning. As 
examples, he gives Qoodluck, from Ghithlac ; Thoroughgood, from Thur- 
good ; and Orumhle and Tremble, from QrimheM and Trumbold. Wc can 
readily understand that a person owning a strangely-sounding name would, 
upon taking up his abode in a new neighbourhood, be liable to have his 
title assailed on this principle. A somewhat unworthy tendency of human 
nature inclines us to turn to ridicule what we do not understand, and to 
construct for ourselves out of the mysterious something within our com- 
prehension. Thus, we have ourselves heard a newly-imported Tovey 
habitually styled Toby, the latter appellation being, as the diminutive of 
Tobias, the more accustomed word; and similarly we have known the 
Iiish name Minhenieotte resolve itself, in an English village, into mignon~ 
ette, the title of the familiar annual of our cottage gardens. 

An accustomed appellation, however, becomelb liable to corruption of 
another sort — ^that which arises from our tendency (in speech as weU as 
in every other matter) to save ourselves all needless trouble. By the 
operation of this tendency the rough places of pronunciation are made 
plain ; syllables are slurred over and then dropped, and compound sounds 
give place to simple ones, Woodhouse falls into Woodue, Brambleby 
becomes Bramley, Boundle is clipped into Bundle, and Atten-aeh into 
Nash. 

Thus a twofold difficult besets those who would make clear the deri- 
vations of our surnames ; and yet a large number of the most extraordinary 
titles have been very plausibly explained by the etymologists. Our 
curiosities, indeed, are demolished by these gentlemen in a wholesale 
manner, which we have occasionally felt to be somewhat disappointing. 
A short time since we were engaged in arranging some of the stmiger titles 
occurring in the registration indexes into lists according to the mlgeoiB to 
which they appeared to relate. The category of *• namesreferring to strong 
drink, its measurement, Ac.,” woe one which received our notice. We 
readily found the title Bacchus, and dhose it as a highly appropriate 

VOL. xvn. — 100. 21, 
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heading f<tr onr catalogae. But we wore soon compelled to displace it ; 
learning that tile word meant nothing more or less than Bake-home^ 
Tortwim next struck ns as a valuable acquisition. This too, however, wo 
were obliged to relinquish, on the assurance that it contained no allusion 
to the familiar Portuguese beverage, but was simply a corruption of 
Poitwint i. e. a native of Poitou. Darrel turned out in like manner to be 
merely BarwclL Bottle^ we found, came from the Anglo-Saxon word 
Botl — a dwelling ; and Gallon proved to be identical with a Norse word 
signifying crasy. In this manner many similar curiosities have been 
disposed of — ^in some instances, it must be owned, with a positivenoss 
scarcely warranted by the evidence on which the proffered explanation has 
rested. 

But the number of oddities left unassailed is nevertheless exceedingly 
large. We have before ns a long list of such oddities, the origin of 
which would offer to the curious a wide field for speculation. What, for 
instance, is the precise value of a Cypher amongst titles ? can wo 

dispel the uncertainties which encompass the cognomen Doultt f Whore 
does Going come from, and whither will the investigation of Igo lead 
us ? What are we to think of such surnames as Left^ Moiety Afy, JV//, 
Ox^ Puddle, Seraphim, Secular, Temporal, Trash, and Truly, which, 
with multitudes more as startling and ludicrous, appear on the pages of 
our indexes ? 

Two or three fortile sources of strange and irregular nomenclature are 
indeed easily apparent. Foundlings are liable to receive eccentric titles. 
The ragamuffins who run away from wretched homes to live amongst the 
Arabs of our towns, and who are fiun to conceal the name that associates 
them with the savage step-mother of the paternal roof — ^these again are 
likely to acquire queer appellations ; which, once bestowed, may cling to 
them through life, and distinguish them in the register book when they dio. 
The illiterate and illegitimate who wander from their birthplace in quest 
of labour are likewise exposed to similar chances. Thus not a few of 
our most extraordinary surnames may possibly be of quite recent origin, 
there being ample ^rportonify for their introduction even under the circum- 
stances of the present time ; and during the period when family titles 
were wholly unfixed amongst the lower classes, the oceasions favouring 
the bestowfj of ludicrous appellations would necessarily be more numerous 
still. 

Many sunuunes owe their drollery merely to the modifloation of mean- 
ing which in eonrse of time has befellen the words that originally fiiniitiied 
them. We find at intervals in the reglstratiaa indexes — almost always, it 
may be remarked, in connection trith the county of Burham^the name 
Gouipf one which has an absurd sound in the presmit day. This is h 
word, however, the signification of whioh has undogone a considerable 
change. It Ibnueily charged no tatUing propentitits on the persons to 
whom it was applied, but was the title given to sponson at the baptismal 
font— those who, according to the prevalent belief of the middle ages. 
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** besidos contracting spiritual obligations on behalf of the baptized child, 
also' contracted spiritual affinity one with another, and became sib or nlrin 
in God.*’ • Thus, then, tho droUery of the name Oossip disappears ; it 
proves to be a highly honourable title to own, and tho process by which it 
came to be perpetuated as a family name is no longer difficnlt to under- 
stand. Another example of a somewhat similar kind may be given. 
Tippler is a denomination of not nnfreqnent ocoaireuce, and it is 
one which, according to the present force of the word, would seem to 
stand as evidence of habitual iutemperanoe on the part of the founders 
of the families who bear it. It appears, however, that tippler$ wore 
formerly not conspicuous consumers, but merely sellers, of intoxi- 
cating drink ; and there is, consequently, no real reproach in this queer 
and seemingly dishonourable surname. Many similar instanees might be 
adduced. 

W 0 have remarked above that in the majority of cases surnames were 
not chosen by tho individuals who bore them. They were generally, as 
their nature often plainly indicates, nothing more or less than the distin- 
guishing appellations confeired on men by their neighbours for the con- 
venience of social intercourse, and taking a permanent and hereditary form 
in compliance with the custom which in course of time allotted son: • 
fixed title to all. Undoubtedly, however, there were many exceptions to 
this rule, and foremost amongst such exceptions would be the territorial 
surnames, which were, in fact, the origin of all the others. These were, 
of course, assumed by their owners,— 'being a kind of manifesto of family 
importance. A very largo number of tho Norman names vrore of this 
description; and many fumilies amongst us now bear the titles (Ums 
appropriated by their forefathers) of Norman villages and estates. It is 
probable, however, that not a fow persons who imagine their names to 
be of Norman origin are totally mistaken on tho subject. Tho territorial 
prefix de, for instance, generally supposed to be conclusive proof of French 
derivation, is very for from being so, Tho prefix was adopted by tho 
Baxons themselvos, in imitation of their Norman conquerors ; n-nd somo- 
timoB its coxyunction with tho names of places merely indicates tho 
French method of writing a name belonging to English people. There 
is much farther misapprehension abroad with regard to surnames which 
do undoubtedly belong to the French language ; ^eir owners being ready 
to attribute to them an ancient introduction into tViia country to which 
they certainly cannot, in many cases, lay ftlaim. There have been many 
importations of French names since tho Norman conquest ; and probably 
a large number of those who flatter themselves that their ancestors fought 
beside William of Normandy at Eastings, are but the descendants of tho 
artisans who flocked over to our shores at tho time of the Revocation of 
tho Edict of Nantes ! In examining the registers of the refugee churches 
which were founded in Spitolfields and other places shortly after that 


* TaavcB*! Engluh, Pa»t and Prumt, p. 208 . 
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eventi we find ai any rate a considerable array of family names which are 
identical with those whose owners love to associate them with the days of 
chivalzy and feudalism. How many, then, of our Aubreys, Beauchamps, 
Yezeys, and others, ** came over ” in an orthodox manner with the Con- 
queror ? How many found their way here amongst the 50,000 who fled 
from persecution in 1665 ? 

But the endeavour to establish an ancient and distinguished descent 
is, wo need scarcely say, very commonly made, even in the fluse of the 
most serious denominational difficulties. The registration indexes reveal, 
in the neighbourhood of many of our most ordinary names, a variety of 
mancBuvres in spelling, by which some of the owners of such titles 
attempt to escape from the common herd and to assert their own better 
origin. There seems to be a special sensitiveness on the subject of 
appellations derived from trades. The goodly fellowship of the Smiths has 
lost various secessionist Smyths, Smythes, and Smijths, who boast of being 
unconnected wiGi the parent stock. The Taylors have similarly^ont forth 
Tayleurs, Tayleures, Tayloes, and others— each family belonging, by its 
ofni declaration at least, to a distinct and superior breed. Unfortunately, 
however, these disguises arc invariably seen through. The only solid 
comfort which can be ofiered to persons who thus sufier under titles 
derived from humble handicrafts, consists in the assurance given by 
Mr. Dickens concerning a family of whom he has written, and which 
would equally apply to these martyrs, viz. that being undoubtedly 
descended in a ^ect line from Adam and Eve, their progenitors were 
therefore dosely connected with the agricidtural interest at the earliest 
period of human histoiy. 


Kote.— The foregoing Article was completed some six months past ; all reference, 
fhereforo, to the Registration Indexes mnst be held to apply to their position at that 
period.— Ed. C. Jf. 
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Of the dozen or so of intelligent gentlemen who accompanied the course of 
the last Schleswig-Holstein war from Altona to Alsen, the majority seem to 
have been struck with genuine astonishment by the discoveiy that between 
Elbe and Schlei there dwells a sturdy race of god-fearing, beef-eating men 
and women, bearing an unmistakable family likeness to the nation which 
is BO obviously the fiivourite of heaven. A suspicion of this fact had 
indeed already crossed the minds of most writers and readers of English 
history; and had the ingenious correspondents aforesaid been led by 
the clash of arms to the western instead of the central and eastern 
districts of that peninsula, had it been worth their while to report on 
the desperate attempt of the gallant Danish Captain Hammer to Inoin- 
tain his sovereign’s rule over the outlying islands of the Schleswig 
archipelago, they would have been still more amazed at the resemblance 
between its inhabitants and their countiymen at home, in manners and 
customs, in language and fashion of speech, in food, and dress, and 
personal appearance. We should then have learnt, if not for the first 
time in our lives, at all events for the first time from the columns of a 
newspaper, that there con be no question as to the ozistence of a largo 
and important Frisian element in our English nationality ; that firom the 
marshes whence, at the present day, homed cattle weekly invade the 
English markets, bands of seafiirers erst crossed the treacherous seas to 
land far to the north in the Frith of Forth, whose appellation still recalls 
their name ; or far to the south on the Isle of Wight, where their traces 
are still discoverable in the local nomenclature familiar to all Englishmen 
firom the perusal of the Court Circular. We should have been told that 
on the rim of theNorth-Schleswig coast and on the Uthlande or Out-lands, 
as the islands fironting it are called in the North-Fzisiaii dialects, the 
t/i, on which Englishmen justly pride themsdves as their peculiar insular 
property, is still pronounced in ito native purity; that, indeed, the natives of 
these districts speak a language far nearer to that of the natives of Hamp- 
shire than to that of Brandenbuigers or Silesians, and far more intelligible 
to the former. All these and many cognate facts would have been not the 
less true because they might not have happened to be precisely new. It 
is to a different phase in the histoxy of the Korth-Frisian coast-line and 
archipelago that these pages are intended to direct attention. This 
phase has no conoem either with the original set t lem ent of England, 
or with the Schleswig-Holstein question. While the former may be 
cheeifolly left in the hands of Dr. Latham and other combatants, 
the latter has in these districts scarcely amounted at any time to what 
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may properly bo termed a question. Steadily and stubbornly the Frisian 
inhabitants of the North-Schlcswig coast and islands have rosistod any 
and every attempt at Banisation. AYhon the Danish Qoyemment 
attempted to introduce the Danish language into tho churches and schools 
of Bylt, the most important and (except the small island of Hum) the 
northernmost of the Noiih-Frision group, their pastors could find no 
hearers to listen to their sermons, and their schoolmasters no children to 
attend their lessons. When at the little Danish colony of List, at tho 
uoiih point of the island, they had fitted up a veiy neat building, with 
church and school, for Danish services and instruction, the Prussian and 
Austrian troops arrived to slit its thin-spun life, and tho eleven children of 
the colony are again taught in German by a schoolmaster from Hum, 
whom wo found solacing his abundant leisure with a treatise on the theory 
of piedagogics. The unnatural arrangement by w'hich this portion of tho 
island of Bylt, part of the island of Fuhr, and the whole of the little 
neighbouring island of Amrum were politically separated^ from the 
Duchy of Bchleswig, and included as enclaves in tho more distant 
Jutland, was therefore very appropriately as well as noccssaiily termi- 
nated by their incorporation with Bchleswig at tho peace of Vienna, three 
years ago. 

The conflict on which wo are about to touch, and which we are now as 
it wore witnessing with our owireyes during a tranquil seaside sojourn at 
Westerland or Bylt, is a coxiflict not between governments, not between 
nationality and nationality, but one between enemies whose wars are more 
obstinate than wars between govommonts, and more certain to end in the 
absolute victory of tho stronger than wars between nationalities. The 
combatants are the sea and the land, and tho victory is with EnnosigSDUs. 
Aided by his ancient ally ^olus, he tears strip after strip, and band after 
bond, from the helpless island shores, first burying houses and churohoB 
beneath the sands which his ally drives before him up tho coast, and then 
covering sands and ruins alike under the irremovable shroud of his eternal 
WBbters. But if he is a powerful foe, he is also a generous firiend, proceeding 
on a principle of vague elementary equity, which mortals coll robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. What he tears from the east he often adds to the 
west; what he takes from the islands he frequently gives to the 
mainland. 

A chance at the map will illustrate the process, though it cannot 
precisely verify it The elaborate maps by which a land-surveyor of the 
seventeenth century, one Johannes Meyer, accompanied the well-known 
Bchlesfrig-Holstein chronicle of his pafron, Caspar Danokwerth, burgo- 
master of Husnm, as compared with a map of ^e same districts at the 
present day, present a sufficiently startling discr^ancy.* This discrepancy 

* Among modem maps may be coosnlted that of SdUeswlg-Holstein, by the 
Pnueiaa Captain Geerz (oflcial), or that appended to 0. P. Hansen i Ho# 

Kks WaUtimuer and diefiUtiaehin Inttbi (Glogan, 1865). 
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is considerable in those of Meyer*s maps, whidi axe of course deserving of 
implicit credit as delineating the shores of mainland and islandB at the 
time of the publication of the chronicle (1652) ; it is enormous in the case 
of those 'wUch, ^th less certainty, represent the ontline of coast and 
archipelago at a date of four centuries previously. The authorities on 
which these earlier maps are based, are, in the first place, tradition, which 
may be and is in many cases doubtful (e. y. in that of the supposed 
Friesenhafen, whence the invaders of En^and are stated to have taken 
their departure, and in that of the supposed extensive peninsula of 
Buderstrand, stretching about twenty degrees westwards iroin Tonning, 
and even believed by some to have been originally connected with 
Heligoland) ; and, in the second, the registers of extinct churches and 
parishes, in which there is every reason to confide. But even were there 
no maps in existence embodyiug the traditions or cordectures of ancient 
iimoB, the personal experience of living inhabitants, as well as the observa- 
tions which the traveller con hardly avoid making for himself, would enable 
him to realise the main features, and to predict the ultimate result of this 
long-continued conflict. 

Husum, which is easily reached from Altona or Kiel, and where the 
historical traveller may regret to observe the neglect into which successive 
governments have allowed the old palace, formerly the dower-house of tho 
widowed Duchesses of Schleswig, to M, is the starting-point for a voyage 
among the North-Frisian Outlands. After traversing a broad expanse of 
morass and mud, already converted in part into excellent pasture-land on 
which the cattle are in training for Newgate Market, we take boat to reach 
the other extremity of the archipelago, the island of Bylt. We are assured 
that the clear-eyed little captain on the gangway of the steamer NordfrMand 
is the most experienced pilot of these treacherous waters ; nor, indeed, 
would it be quite safe for a man to trust himself on them in his own 
pleasure-yacht. For the six hours’ voyage between the Husum and the 
landing-j^ace Nosse on the eastern shore of Bylt, can only be perfonned 
at hi|^ water, and even then must be confined to a narrow channel threading 
itself in a maze of twists and turns through rifts and sandbanks, and past 
islands and eyots in part of the minutest dimensions. These islandB are 
the remains of an extensive peninsula which Ibnnerly stretched out &r to 
the west mto the German Ocean. More than a hundred dmrohes and 
villages, aoeording to the most moderate eomputation» lie buried beneath 
the sands which our boat so deftly avoids ; and the islands which we pass 
are mere renu^mtB of their former selves. We are in the so-called 
Wattenineer, an untranslatable term, the Watten being the tracts of mud 
and sand visible at low water. For nine months of the year they produce 
an abundance of oysters ; in autumn they are visited by swarms of 
widgeon and other wild-fbwl from the VogeVeejen (preserves) of F6hr and 
Bylt, as well as by seids, which may be fireqnently seen disporting thom- 
sdves in these watersi where the mariners either riioot or harpoon them, 
or ftistigate them to a more i^onunious death* She ftrst island which 
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we pass is Nordstrand, foimerlj connooted with its present neighbour 
Pellworm, but tom from the latter in the memorable flood of 1684, tho 
most terrible jear in the entire history of the North-Frisian Ontlands. 
This flood, brought on, as the Nordstrand preacher Matthias Boethius 
declared, by the wantonness and avarice of his flock, reduced the island 
to one-third of its former size, buried in the waves or laid level with the 
ground 1,800 houses and 19 churches, and destroyed the lives of 6,000 
human beings and 60,000 cattle and sheep. The remnant of the 
inhabitants were unable to exist amidst the ruins of their former prosperity, 
and to a man deserted the island. It was given up by the Duke of 
Schleswig to an enterprising body of men frmiliar with tho conflicts 
between land and water (Dutchmen of course), who imported a colony of 
Brabanters and set them to work to dyke in, with considerable success, 
portions of the ancient island. The descendants of theso immigrants. 
Catholics by religion, still live on this island; and the here unique 
institution of an oratory, served by three priests, survif^es as a 
lasting memorial of the enterprising strangers, who have here ca^ed 
out in miniature a work similar to that which their countrymen have 
for centuries continued, on the grandest of scales, in their native 
Waterstaat. 

Before we have lost sight of Nordstrand and its divorced neighbour 
Pellworm, we alroady come in view of the first of a series of the most speak- 
ing monuments of the desperate struggle between the sea and the outposts 
of the land. These are the so-called HaUigen, a word of obscure derivation, 
and said by some to be the root of the name of our own insular colony of 
Heligoland They can scarcely be called islands, for they are mere shreds 
or patches of land in the midst of the water, meadows with the greenest of 
grass washed by every tide of the sea, inhabited by mere handfuls of men, 
who dwell in houses raised on hillocks of turf and occasionally supported, 
like the lake-dwellings of tho Scythians in Herodotus, by piles of wood 
driven into the soppy soil. Many are the stories which have been pre- 
served or invented of the pathetic experiences of these children of the 
sea — ^how the men after, like a large proportion of these island-Frisians, 
leading a lifo of adventures on Hanseatic or Dutch vessels, return to die 
on their native morsel of land, where their wives or sweethearts have been 
keeinng a long and solitary watch for their return. Mr. C. P. Hansen, 
the ezeellent * chronicler of Sylt ’ (where, like his father and grandfather 
before him, he has long lived as a schoolmaster), whose books contain 
everything worth knowing about hk cherished Archipelago, even quotes 
a touching poem * (poems, he says, are rare in these parts : Fntia tion 
eanUU) connected with such a tradition. It is a song of a sister's 

* The reader may like to see the fint itania as a qpecimeii 
Fety$tk m§ ei, min Sltrieiu hvs BrwtAer, 

Wann d6 i«r §3lett am a Wrait 
Waim d9 dor Mkmit ea {^spesf 4et dta Bouther, 

Fmjiikmifh 


Forget 
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longing .for her brother far away in command of a Dutch East- 
Indiamani — such a one as to this day lies inextricably stranded at 
the so-called Elbow in the northernmost opmer of Sylt,^-Bnd is written 
in a Frisian dialect of the neighbouring mainland* Meanwhile those 
who stay at home, and make a miserable liring by the sale of their 
cattle, are exposed to calamities of which an instance had occurred 
on one of the Halligen only a week before we passed by it. The storm 
of the 27th of July last had swept away the entire crop of hay which 
lay drying on the meadow, and which the inhabitants of the island had 
been either too few or too stupid to remove to their solitary hillock. In 
the Husum newspaper we read a piteous appeal firom the minister of this 
Hallig on behalf of its inhabitants, who in losing their hay had lost their 
only harvest of the year, and would be forced by want to sell their cattle, 
their sole property and means of sustenance. These Hallig pastors, it 
may be mentioned by the way, are young ministerf^ who have to servo 
their apprenticeship in the church in these poor and desolate localities, 
before they are promoted to more tolerable and remunerative livings on 
the mainland. We mention this practice in order to show that there 
are differences as well as rosomblanccs between the Frisians and their 
English kinsmen. At the same time, a preposterous notion seems to 
be gradually growing up even in these out-of-the-way regions that the 
clergy are underpaid; for we found the little church at Westerland 
on Sylt pastorless on account of the low salary (451. per annum) which 
has l^en hitherto deemed a sufficient remuftlation for its spiritual officer. 

Past these comfortless oases, often inhabited by not more than a dozen 
of individuals in a couple of tenements, past the flourishing island of Fohr, 
where the visitors to the pretty little sea-side place of Wyek are crowded 
round the bathing-machines under the inspiriting music of the inevitable 
band, we steam into more open waters and reach at last the Bies-gap 
{i,e, traveller’s hole : an appellation which we venture to recommend to 
the General Steam Navigation Company for their landing-place at St. 
Catherine’s Wharf) on the eastern shore of Sylt, whence a moonlight drive 
of two hours over sand and marsh brings us to Westerland on the western 
shore. Nothing but sea any longer separates us from the Yorkshire coast ; 
but that sea has many secrets to tell ; and if our readers will bear with ns 
a little longer^ we will endeavour in a few notes from the annals of this 
typical island to picture the main features of the histoiy of the North- 
Frisian ardiipelago. 

Sylt may be roughly described as a long line of sand extending in the 
direction of due north to south, with a central hump or prqjection to the 
east of tnaiy b and heather-land. The configuration of the island itself 

Forget me not, dear brother of my heart, 

When that thou laileet ronnd the world ; 

When that thon itaiid*ft and singest by thy helm, 

Forget me not.** 
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BUggestB an approximaie idea of the ravages vrhioh its territory has nndof- 
gone daring the last six centuries. Its dangerous side is of course the 
western, where nothing but a chain of sand-hills (Dunes) protects it against 
the inroads of the German Ocean. On the east a wide expanse of mud 
stretches towards the Schleswig coast, only partially covered with water at 
the ebb, and sufficiently shallow to freeze over in winter, when the post 
accordingly travels across the ice to the little port of Hoyor. But on the 
western side the sea steadily and irresistibly gains upon the land, by a 
process of fatal regularity, only interrupted now and then by an incursion 
of exceptional violence, when the monster rages with uncontrollable fury 
and easts up from his maw beams and stones, and the very foundations of 
churches and homesteads which he swallowed centuries ago. As a rule, 
however, according to the process already indicated, the wind acts as 
advanced guard. The Dunes, as the inhabitants picturesquely express it, 
are wandering Dunes ; moving gradually from west to oast and doing in 
years what the sea will occasionally accomplish in a single ni^t. 

Accordingly, several villages on Sylt bear the names of other villages 
which centuries ago lay three or four miles farther west, on sites now 
covered by the sea. Such is the case with the village of Wenningstedt 
and with ^at of List. Of Eydum the name is only preserved in a spot 
where the evicted villagers for a time stowed the relics of their goods and 
chattelB. 

In the little church of Westerland is an altar-screen, unmistakably 
dating from Catholic times, which originally decorated the church of the now 
yanifdied Eydum, and had, according to tradition, been brought thither 
from the previously destroyed old List. But the history of Bantum, the 
present village of which name lies about halfway down the southern 
peninsula of the island, most dearly ezemplifies the process. 

The original old Bantum ley about four miles out from the present 
diore. On All Saints' eve, 1486, came a terrific storm which buried this 
Bantum, as well as Eydum, beneath the waters. Some of the remaining 
Inhabitants hereupon built a second Bantum nearer the present western 
coast-line of the same peninsula. Then the wind began its gradual work, 
^ring in the sand till it buried house after house beneath its drifts, and 
till at last (about a century ago) the church had to be moved further 
inland. Bui even this chur^ — t^ third-— which is still remembered by a 
few old people, had to be broken off in its turn ; the village had to be 
shifted once more to the east of the Dunes ; in 1828 only thirteen houses 
remained; at the present day only six are standipg, and these also a qieedy 
end awaits. An old woman with a baby in her arms, with whom we spoke. 
In one of these houses, could reeall the time when Bantum church was still 
standing ; if the child lives to its grandmother's age, it will infidlibly sur- 
vive the last homestead of the doomed village. When the wind has done 
his work, the sea follows, driving the Dunes to 1)ie east ; nor con many 
years elapse heibre the wor^ of destroctioo is accomplished and the 
whole of the southern and northern peninsulas covered with water. 
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,Tha igland ia of eonne too poor to make it worth the while of ike 
goTamment to protect the weetem coaet by bieakwetera and piers. Few 
and &r between are the aaila risible on the horizon, while nnmerons 
fragments of ships, and aea-ohests with the names of English owners and 
ports, attest the fate of those whom ignoranoe or stress of weather has 
driven upon the sandiifb. The inhabitants, who offer a temporary resist- 
ance to the sea by constmctixig a network of grass and reeds to catch the 
sand, laugh at the notion entertained 1^ recant semi-official fisitora, tiiat 
any permanent opposition can by such means be maintained against the 
incursions of an enemy whom they know only too well. When the sea takes 
only three nights to break up a ^p of large burden stranded on the 
eastern shore, the idea of keeping it out by a flii^ tezture of straw, appeals 
childish to the Sylters. They wisely point out that the Government would 
do better to follow nature than to resist her, by draining and enolosmg the 
land on the eastern peninsula and its vicinity, which is to all intents and 
purposes safe. 

Such are the main conditions of this continuous conflict between the 
elements — a conflict not indeed comparable in interest to that on the 
coast of Holland where an enterprising nation has conquered nature, but 
interesting and almost pathetic from the very eircumstanoe of the helpless- 
ness of the islanders against their hereditary foe. These islanders*- 
Paulsens, and Hansens, and Lorenzens, and Olaassens, and all the others 
that end in sen — are themsolyeB well deserving of study ; but they are 
canny folk like their cousins in the Lowlands, and by no means anxious to 
be drawn out. The Sylters, like the rest of their ftisian brethren, are an 
orderly and peaceful race, which has long patiently paid its taxes to its 
Danish rulers, and will doubtless continue to pay them to its Fmssiaa 
deliverers, albeit these latter have lost no time in visiting the islanders 
with the Prussian ineome-taz (Clawffn-stmar), — an imposition hitherto 
unknown in these parts. Denmark and Prussia have hi^erto both found 
willing subjects in all the Frisians, because they have wisely respected the 
Land-recht of the country, and have infringed none of the ancient rights 
and customs endeared to the people by a long and unbroken continuance. 
A lesson might possibly be leamt in t^ respect by our own Government 
as to the treatment of our own Frisian islanders on Heligoland, where the 
paternal interference of the Colonial Office has managed to raise a pretty 
little storm in a teacup by the imposition of a constitution of British 
manufreture.* In the island of Sylt the Prussian Government is repre- 
sented by a Land-vogt^ who superintends the collection of the taxes and all 
other matters of provincial administration. But the exercise of judicial 
functions, and the interpretation of the laws and customs of i^e country 
belong to the Common Council, or Sylter Bath, which assembles 

* An acGoont hot lately appeared in the (German) newspapers of on odd visit 
paid by the Duke Buckingham, the fleerotsiy of State for the Cohmies, to the 
leoalclttint inland in tlie month of Jnne last, and of a lect^ read by hia Graof 
to d committee of the inhaMtants on board a Danish ship-ofwar. 
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annoally or oftener, and is composed of twehe of the chief pro- 
prietors in the idand, assisted by six other members chosen by the 
peasaniiy, or Banersohaft. The conncil thus forms a free popular 
iiibunali with jurisdiction in both ci^il and criminal caseSf and has even 
pronounced sentence of death for graye offences. 

At Eeitum, the capital of the island where this Common Council meets, 
the relic of the representative body which of old assembled on the Thing- 
hills, still visible near the neighbouring Thinnum, the worthy cattle-farmers 
and retired sea-captains are said to entertain a wholesome dread of tho 
new-fangled notions likely to be mtroduced by the Badegaste at Wester- 
land. It is indeed not unlikely that this watering-place, the only one in 
Germany which lies open to ^e German Ocean, and which is aheady 
stated to have attracted the attention of a Berlin speculator, may have 
what hdtel-keepers and proprietors of bathing-machines call a future boforo 
it. At present its comforts are neither numerous nor sybaritic. Yet we 
trust that the inroads of civilization may not justify the appre]|lfensions of 
contingent demoralisation which disquiet the minds of tho native Inhabi- 
tants. May their trim cottages, all built after a single model, with their 
tile-covered walls and windows full of flower-pots, remain sacred from 
intrusion, though their doors be left as heretofore unlocked by day and 
ni^t I May the Frisian dialect of their white-pated sons be preserved 
pure from the alloy of Berlin or Hamburg li^o, and the long flaps 
descending from their dau^ters* head-gear veil their rubicund counten- 
ances from the gaze of the profane 1 May the sea, which brings them both 
health and wealth, be slow to encroach still further upon their flourishing 
homesteads, and may their graves be undisturbed on the heights of Eeitum, 
not beaten by the impetuous and ruthless sea I 
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CHAFTEB I. 

PHE DenzilB were the chief people at 
^ Binglefield Green. Their house mM 
bj much the most considerable-looking 
honse, and the grounds were beautiful. 
I say the most considerable-looking, 
for my own impression is that Dingle- 
wood, which was afterwards bought by 
the stockbroker whose coming 'con- 
Tulsed the whole Green, was in reality 
larger than the Lodge ; but the Lodge, 
when Sir Thomas Demdl was in it, was 
all the same the centre of CTeiything. 
It was like Windsor Castle to ns 
neighbours, or perhaps in reality it 
was more what her Miyesty’s a^nal 
royal habitation is to the dwellers 
within her castle gates. We were the 
poor knights, the canons, the musical and ecclesiastical people who 
cluster about that mingled stronghold of the State and Church — ^but to 
the Lodge was it given to bestow distinotion upon ns. Those of ns who 
visited Lady Denzil entered into all the privileges of rank ; those who 
did not receive that honour fell into the cold shade — ahd a vexy uncom- 
fortable shade it must have been. I speak, yon will say, at my ease ; for 
my people had known the Denzils ages before, and Sir Thomas most 
kindly sent his wife to call, almost before I had settled down into my 
cottage ; but I ^^ember how veiy sore Mrs. Wood felt about it, thou^ it 
surprised me at the time. 1 have been here five years, and have met 
them everywhere ; but she has never found the way to my door. Not that 
I care in the least,'* die said, with a flush on her di^. She was a 
clergyman's widow, and very sensitive about her position," poor thing — 
and ahnost found fault with me, as if I was to blame for having known 
the Denafls in my youth. 

Lady Deusil, udio had so mudi wei^t among us, was a very small per- 
sonage. She would have been tiny and insignificant had die not been so 
statdy and imposing. 1 don't know how she did it. She was not far 
from silty at the time 1 ipeak of. Whatever the fashion she always 
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wore long flowing dresses which swept the ground for a yard behind her, 
and cloaks ample and graceful : always large, always full, and always made 
of black silk. Even in winter, though her carriage would be piled 
with heaps of furs, she wore upon her little mijestio person nothing but 
silk. Such silk 1 — you should have touched it to know what it was. The 
very sound of it, as it rustled softly after her oyer the summer lawn or the 
winter carpet, was totally different from the frdlement of ordinary robes. 
Borne people said she had it mode for herself express at Lyons. 1 don’t 
know how that might be, but 1 know I never saw anything like it. I 
believe she had every variety in her wardrobe that heart of woman could 
desire : Indian shawls worth a fortune I know were among her possessions ; 
but she never wore anything but that matchless silk — ^long dresses of it, 
and long, large ample cloaks to eoiTeBpond. Her hair was quite white, 
like silver. She had the brightest dark eyes shining out from under brows 
which were curved and lined as finely as when she was eighteeob Her 
colour was as fresh as a rose. 1 i)nvk there never was e lAro lovely 
old lady. Eighteen, indeed! It has its charms, that pleasant age. 
It is sweet to the ^e, especially of man. Perhaps a woman, vdio has 
oftenest to lecture the creature, instead of frlling down to worship, ‘may 
not see so weU the witchery which lies in the period ; but find me any lace 
of eif^teen that could match Lady Benzil's. It had wrinkles, yes ; but 
these were crossed by lines of thought, and lighted up by that soft Itteath 
of experience and forbearance which comes only with ^ yean. Lady 
Denzil's eyes saw things that other eyes ccnd^ ^ ^ by 

instinct when things were amiss. You coidd it by the charitable 
absence of aU questioning, a calm taking Ibr gmjated the most unlikely 
SKplanationB. Some people supposed they deceived her, but they never 
deceived her. And some people spoke of her extraordinary insight, and 
^es that could see throu^^ a millstone. I believe her eyes were dear ; 
but it was experience, bnly experience— long knowledge of the world, 
aequaintance with herself and human nature, and all tiie ohanoes that 
beW us on our way through this life. That it was, and not any mere 
intmtion or sharpness, that put insight into Lady Benzil’s eyes. 

The euriouB thing, however, was that she had never had any troubles 
of her own. She had lived with Sir Thomas in the Lodge sinoe a period 
dating fu beyond my knowledge. It was a thing whidi was never 
mentioned among ns, ehiefly, I have no doubt, because of her beautiful 
mannen and stately look, thou^ it earns to be spoken of afterwards, as 
such things sr31 ; but the truth is, that nobody knew very dearly who 
Lady Benril was. Sir Thomas's first wife was from Lancadiire, of 
one of the best old fiunilies in the oonnfy, and it was not an nnusual 
thing fer new comers to get confosed about this, and identify the 
pNdent Lady Benzil trith her predecessor; but I am not awan that 
tiay one mUy knew the ri|^ uf ft Or could tdll who she was. 1 have 
heard tiie made, and I remember distinctly the gradous and* tm** 

satishetorywOy with whidi die pot ft aside. The tint Lady Bearil was 
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> Lancashire woman/' she said; ''she was one of the TunstaUs of 
Abbotts-Tonstalli and a yeiy beautiful and charming person." This 
was all; she did not add, as anybody else would have done, Loam^e or 
Blankshire is my county. It was vexy unsatisfactoiy ; but it was fine 
all the aame — and dosed everybody’s mouth. There were always some 
connexions on the Denzil side staying* at the Lodge in the end of the 
year. Nothing could be kinder than she was to all Sir Thomas’s young 
connexions. But nobody belonging to Lady Denzil was ever seen among 
us. 1 don’t think it was remarked at the time, but it came to be noted 
afterwards, and it certainly was vezy strange. 

1 never saw more perfect devotion than that which old Sir Thomas 
showed to his wife. Ho was about ten years older than she— >a 
handsome old man, nearly seventy. Had he been twenty-five and she 
eighteen ho could not have been more tender, more careful of her. Often 
have I looked at her and wondered, with the peaceful life she led, with 
the love and reverence and tender care which surrounded her, how she 
had ever come to know the darker side of life, and understand other 
people’s feelings. No trouble seemed ever to have come to hen. She 
put down her dainty little foot only to walk over soft carpets or through 
bright gardens ; she never went anywhere where those long silken robes 
might not sweep, safe even from the summer dust, which all the rest of us 
have to bravo by times. Lady Denzil never braved it. 1 have seen her 
sometimes — very seldom — with her dress gathered up in her arms in great 
billows, on the sheltered sunny lime-walk which was at one side of the 
Lodge, taking a little gentle exercise; but Ihis was quite an unusual 
circumstance, and meant that the roads were too heavy or too slippery for 
her horses. On these rare occasions Sir Thomas would be at her aide, 
like a courtly old gallant as he was. He was as deferential to his wife as 
if she had been a princess and he dependent on her favour, and at the 
same time there was a grace of old love in his reverence whi<di was like 
a poem. It was a curious little Paradise that one looked into over 
the ha-ha across the verdant lawns that eneivoled the Lodge. The two 
were old and childlesB, and sometimes solitary ; but X don’t think, though 
they opened their house liberally to kith, kin, and conneziooB, that they 
ever frit less lonely than when they were alone. Two, where the two 
are one, is enough. To be sure the two in Eden were young. Yet it does 
but oonfrr a cectain tender pathos upon that companionship when they 
are old. I tboui^t of the purest romance 1 knew, of the softest erea- 
tioni of poetry, when 1 need to see old Bir Thomas in the lime-walk with 
his old wifr. 

But 1 am sorry die had not called on poor Mm. Weed. It would have 
been of' real oonseqnence to that good woman if Lady Denzil had called. 
Bhe was od{y a clergyman’s widow, and a cleigyinan’s wi^wmay be anytbi^, 
as eveiybo^ knows t she may be such a person as will be an aequiaition 
anywheee, or aha may be quite the reverse, it was beeauae Min. Wood 
hdonged to this indefinite olM tbatLadyDfiiBl’svWt would have bmn of 
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such UBO. Her position was donjbtful, poor soul. She was voiy respectable 
and very good in her way, and her daughters were nice girls, but there was 
nothing in themselves individually to raise them out of mediocrity. 1 took 
the liberty to say so one day when 1 was at the Lodge, but Lady Denzil 
did not see it, somehow ; and what could I do ? And on the other hand, 
it was gall and wonnwood to poor Mrs. Wood every time she saw the 
carriage with the two bays stop at my door. 

saw Lady Denzil here to>day,** she would say. <<You ought to 
fotil yourself honoured. 1 must say 1 don't see why people should give in 
to her BO. In my poor husband's time the Duchess never came into the 
parish without calling. It need not be any object to me to be noticed by 
a bit of a baronet's wife." 

** No, indeed 1 " said I, being a coward and afraid to stand to my 
guns ; 1 am sure it is not worth your while. And she is old, poor lady 

— and I am an old friend — and indeed I don't know that L^y Denzil 
professes to visit," 1 went on faltering, with a sense of getting deeper and 
deeper into the mud. 

** Oh, pray don't say so to spare my foolings/’ said Mrs. Wood, with 
asperity. ** It is nothing to mo whether she calls or not, but you must 
know, Mrs. Mulgrave, that Lady Denzil does make a point of calling on 
cveiy one she thinks worth her while. 1 am sure she is quite at liberty to 
do as she pleases so far as I am concerned." Here she stopped and 
relieved herself, drawing a long breath and fanning with her handkerchief 
her cheeks which were crimson. But if 1 were to say I was connected 
with the peerage, or to talk about the titled people I do know," she added, 
with a look of spite, ** she would very soon find out where I lived : oh, 
trust her for that 1 " 

« 1 think you must have taken up a mistaken idea," I said, meekly. 
1 had not courage enou^^ to stand up in my friend's defence. Not that I 
am exactly a coward by nature, but 1 knew that Mrs. Wood was a 
dangerous person to deal with ; and I was sorry in the present instance, 
and frit that the grievance was a real one. ** I don't think Lady Denzil 
cares very much about the peerage. She is an old woman and has her 
fimeies, 1 suppose." 

Oh, you are a favourite ! " said Mrs. Wood, tossing her head, as if 
it was my fruit ** Yon have the entrge, and we are spiteful who are left 
out you know," ahe added with pretended playfrOness. It was a very 
affected little lauj^, however, to which she gave utterance, and her cheeks 
framed eiimson. I was very sorry— I did not know what to say to make 
things smooth again. If 1 had been Lady Denzil's keeper I should have 
taken her to call at Rose Cottage next day. But I was not Lady Denzil's 
keq)er. It was great kindness of her to visit me : how could I fbree her 
against her will to visit other people ? A woman of Mrs. Wood's age, 
who sorely could not have got so frr through the world without a little 
understanding of how things axe managed, ought to have known that it 
could do her very little good to quarrel with me. 
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• then the gvls would come to me when there was anything going 
on at the Lodge. ** We met the Miss Llewellyns the other day,” Adelaide 
said on one occasion. ** We thought them Tery nice. They are staymg 
with Lady Denzil, you know. I wish yon would make Lady Denzil call 
on mamma, Mrs. Mulgrave. It is so hard to come and settle in a place 
and be shut out from all the best parties. Until you have been at the 
Lodge you are considered nobody on the Green.” 

** The Lodge can’t make us different from what we are,” said Nora, 
tbo other sister, who was of a different temper. ** 1 should be ashamed 
to think it mattered whether Lady Denzil called or not.” 

** But it does matter a great deal when they are going to give a ball,” 
said Adelaide, very solemnly. *<The best balls going, some of the officers 
told me ; and everybody will be there— except Nora and me,” said the poor 
girl. Oh, Mrs. Mulgrave, 1 wish you would make Lady Denzil call ! ” 

** But, my dear, I can't make Lady Denzil do anything,” 1 said ; ** I 
have no power over her. She comes to see me sometunes, but we ore 
not intimate, and 1 have no influence. She comes because my people 
know the Denzils long ago. She has her own ways. I could not lUake 
her do one thing or another. It is wrong to speak so to me.” 

** But you could if you would try,” said Adelaide : as she spoke, we 
could hear the sound of the croquet balls from the Lodge, and voices and 
laughter. Wo were all three walking along the road, under shelter of the 
trees. She gave such a wistful look when she heard them, that it went 
to my heart. It was not a very serious trouble, it is true. But still, to 
feel oneself shut out from any^ing, is hard when one is tweniy. I had 
to huny past the gate, to restrain the inclination I had to brave every- 
thing, and take them in with me, as my friends, to join the croquet party. 
I know very well what would have happened had I done so. Lady 
Denzil would have been perfectly sweet and gracious, and sent them away 
delighted with her ; but she would never have crossed my threshold again. 
And what good would that have done them ? The fact was, they had 
nothing particular to recommend them ; no special qualities of their own 
to make up for their want of birth and connexion : and this being the 
case, what could any one say ? 

It gave one a very different impression of Lady Denzil, to see how she 
behaved when poor Mrs. Stoke was in such trouble about her youngest 
boy. 1 had been with her calling, and Mrs. Stoke had told us a whole 
long story about him : how good-hearted he was, and how generous, 
spending his money upon everybody. It was a very hard matter for me 
to keep my countenance, for of course 1 knew Everard Stoke, and what 
kind of a boy he was. But Lady Denzil took it all with the greatest 
attention and sympathy. 1 could not but qpeak of it when we came out. 
” Poor Mrs. Stoke 1 ” said I ; ** it is strange how she can deceive herself 
BO— and she must have known we knew better. You who have seen 
poor Everard grow up. Lady Denzil-^-—” 

<< Yes, my dear,” she said, ••jou axe right; and yet, do yon know, I 
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think you are wong too ? She is not deceived. She knows a great doul 
better than we do. But then she is on the other side of the scene, and 
she sees into the boy’s heart a little. 1 hope she sees into his heart." 

** 1 fear it is a vexy bad heart ; I should not think it was any pleasure 
to look into it," said 1, in my haste. Lady Denzil gave me a soft, half- 
reproachful look. ** Well," she said, and gave a sigh, ** it has always 
been one of my great &ncies, that God was more merciful than man, 
because He saw fully what was in all our hearts. What we meant, poor 
creatures that we ore, not what we did. We never have any coniidonco in 
Him for that. Wo think He will forgive and save, but we don’t think He 
understands, and sees eveiything, and knows that nothing is so bad as it 
seems. Perhaps it is dangerous doctrine ; at least the vicar would think 
so, 1 fear." 

« In the case of Everard Stoke," said I, stupidly, coming back to the 
starting point. 

<(My dear," said Lady Donzil with a little impationcdC the older 
one grows, the less one feels inclined to judge any one. Indeed when 
one grows quite old,’’ she went on after a pause, smiling a little, as if it 
were at the thought that she, whom no doubt she could remember so 
thoughtless and young, was quite old, ** one comes to judge not at 
alL Poor Everard, he never was a good boy — ^but I daresay his mother 
knows him best, and he is better than is thought." 

** At least it was a comfort to her to see yon look as if you believed 
her," said I, not quite entering into the argument. Lady Denzil took 
no notice of this speech. It was a beautiful bright day, and it was but a 
step from Mrs. Stoke’s cottage to the Lodge gates, which we were just 
about entering. But at that moment there was a little party of soldiers 
marching along the high-road, at right angles from where we stood. It 
is not far from the Green to the barracks, and their red coats were not 
uncommon features in the landscape. These men, however, were march- 
ing m a business-like way, not lingering on the road, and among them 
was a man in a shooting-coat, handcuffed, poor fellow. It was a deserter 
they were taking back to the punishment that awaited him. I made some 
meaningless exclamation or other, and stood still, looking after them for a 
moment. Then 1 suppose my mterest failed, as they went on, at their 
z^ud, steady pace, turning their backs upon us. 1 came back to Lady 
Denzil as it were ; bat when 1 looked at her, there was something in her 
fsee ttiat stieek me with the deepest wonder. She had not come back to 
me. She was standing absorbed, watehing them ; the oblonr all gone 
out of her soft old ehseks, and the saddest wistful, longing gaze in her 
^es. It was not p%,— it was something mightier, more intense. She 
did not breathe or move, but stood gaiing, gazing, after them. "When 
they had disappeared, she ease to herself ; her hands, which had been 
daqM tightly, M loose at her sides; she gavfe a long, deep si^ and 
then she beesme ‘oonscioaB of my eyes upon her, and the eQhmr eno» 
back with a mil to her f»ee. 
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. « j ijm always intorested about soldiers," she said fieunUy, taming as 
she spoke to open the gate. That was all the notice jdie took of it. But 
the incident struck me more than my account of it may seem to justify. 
If such a thing had been possible as that the deserter could have been her 
husband or her brother, oue could haire understood it. Had 1 seen such 
a look on Mrs. Stoke's face, I^oald«haye known it was Eyerard. But 
here was Lady Benzil, a contented childless woman, without anybody to 
disturb her peace. Sympathy must indeed haye become perfect, before 
such a wistfulness could come into any woman’s eyes. 

Often since 1 have recalled that scene to my mind, and wondered oyer it : 
the quick march of the soldiers on the road ; the man in the midst with 
death environing him all round, and most likely despair in his heart; 
and that ono face looking on, wistful as love, sad as death — and yet with 
no cause cither for her sadness or her love. It did not last long, it is 
true ; but it was one of the strangest scenes I ever witnessed in my life. 

It oven appeared to me next day as if Lady Denzil had been a little 
shaken, either by her visit to Mrs. Stoke, or by this strange little episode 
which nobody knew of. She had taken to me, which X confess Ifelt as a 
great compliment. And Sir Thomas came to ask me to go to her next 
afternoon. ** My lady has a headache," he said in a quaint way he had of 
speaking of her : 1 think he would have liked to call her my queen or my 
piincoBB. When he said ** my lady " there was something chiyalric, some* 
thing romantic in his very tone. When I went into the drawing-room at 
the Lodge the great green blind was drawn over the window on the west 
side, and th^ trees gave the same green effect to the daylight, at the other 
end. The east windows looked out upon the lime walk, a;^ the light came in 
BofUy, green and shadowy, through the silken leaves. She was lying on 
the sofa, which was not usual with her. As soon as I entered the room 
she called me to come and sit by her — and of coarse she did not say a 
word about yesterday. We went on talking for an hour and more, about 
the trees, and the sunset ; about what news there was ; girls going to be 
married, and babies coming, and other sudi domestic incidents. And 
sometimes the oonyersation would languish for a moment, and I did think 
once there was something strange m her eyes, when idie looked at me, as 
if she had something to tell and was looking into my face to see whe&or 
she might or misd^ not do it. But it nervor went any farther ; we began 
to speak of Molly Jaekson, and that waa an interminable subject. Molly 
was a widow in th6 village, and she gave ns aU a great deal of trouble, 
Bhe had a quantity of UUle children, to whom the people on the Green 
were ywy kind, and she waa a good-natured soft soul, always fallin g into 
some Borapo or other. This time was the worst of all ; it was when 
the talk got up about Thomas Short People said that Molly was going 
to many him. It> would have bean very foolish for them both, of eourse. 
He was poor and he was getting old, and wotdd rather have hindered than 
helped her with ha ehOdren. We gentlafolki may, or may not, be 
sentimental about our own ooneeins ; but we lee ihmsa in their true U^t 
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when they take place among our poor neighbours. As for the two being 
a comfort to each other we never entered into that question ; there were 
more important matters concerned. 

** 1 don’t know what would become of the poor children,” said I. 
<< The man would never put up with them, and indeed it could not bo 
expected ; and they have no friends to go to. But 1 don't think Molly 
would be so wicked ; she may be a fool, but she has a mother’s heart.” 

Lady Denzil gave a £unt smile and turned on her soia as if something 
hurt her ; she did not answer me all at once — and as I sat for a minute 
silent in that soft obscurity, Molly Jackson, I acknowledge, wont out 
of my head. Then aU at once when 1 had gone on to something else, 
she spoke ; and her return to the subject staj^ed me, 1 could not have 
told how. 

There are different ways of touching a mother’s heart,” she said; 
she might think it would be for their good; I don’t think it 9 puld bo, for 
my part ; 1 don’t think it ever is ; a woman is deceived, or she deceives 
herself ; and then when it is too late ” 

** What is too late ? ” said Sir Thomas behind us. He had come in 
at the great window, and we had not noticed. I thought Lady Denzil 
gave a little start, but there was no sign of it in her face. 

** We were talking of Molly Jackson,” she said. ** Nothing is over 
too late here, thanks to your precise habits, you old soldier. Molly must 
be talked to, Mrs. Mulgrave,” she said, turning to me. 

** 0 yes, she will bo talked to,” said I ; I know the Boctor and his 
wife have both called ; and last time 1 saw her, Mrs. Wood ” 

** You are not one of the universal advisers,” said Lady Denzil, patting 
my arm with her white hand. It was no virtue on my part, but she spoke 
as if she meant it for a compliment. And then we had to tell the whole 
story over again to Sir Thomas, who was very fond of a little gossip like 
all ^e gentlemen, but had to have everything explained to him, and never 
knew what was coming next. He chuckled and laughed as men do over 
it. Old fool! ” he said. ** A woman with half-a-dozen children. ” It was 
not Molly but Thomas Short that ho thou^^t would be a fool ; and on 
our side, it is true that we had not been thinking of him. 

Molly Jaduon has not much to do with this story, but yet it may be 
as well to say that she listened to reason, and did not do anything so 
absurd. It was a rdief to all our minds when Thomas went to live in 
TAw ^am parish the spring[ after, and married somebody there. I believe 
it was a girl out of the workhouse, whff might have ^n his daughter, 
and led him a very sad life. But still in respect to Molly it was a relief 
to our minds. I hope she was of the same way of thinking. I know for 
one thing that she lost her temper, the only time I ever saw her do it — 
and was very indignant about the young wifo. ** Old fool 1 ” die said, 
and again it was Thomas that was meant. We had a way of talking a 
good deal about the village folks, aodvre all did a great deal for themr— 
perhaps, on the whole, we did too much. When anything iiappened to 
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be. wanting among them, instead of making an effort to get it for them- 
selves, it was always the ladies on the Green they came to. And, of 
course, we interfered in our turn. 


CHATTER n. 

It was in the spring of the following year that little Mary first came to 
the Lodge. Sir Thomas had been absent for some time, on basiness. 
Lady Denzil said, and it was he who brought the child home. It is all 
impressed on my mind by the fact that I was there when they arrived. He 
was not expected until the evening, and 1 had gone to spend an hour with 
Lady Donzil in the afternoon. It was a bri^t spring day, as warm as 
summer ; one of those sweet surprises that come upon us in England in 
intervals between the grey east wind and the rain. The sunshine had 
called out a perfect crowd of golden crocuses along the borders. They had 
all blown out quite suddenly, as if it had been an actual voice that called 
them, and God’s innocent creatures had rushed forth to answer to' their 
names. And there were heaps of violets about the Lodge which made the 
air sweet. And there is something in that first exquisite touch of qpzing 
which moves all hearts. Lady DenzU had come out with me to the lawn. 
1 thought she was quieter than usual, with the air of a woman listening fiir 
something. Everything was very still, and yet in the sunshine one felt as 
if one qpuld hear the buds unfol^ng, the young grass and leaflets thrilling 
with their new life. But it did not seem to me that Lady Denzil 
was listening to these. 1 said, **Do you expect Sir Thomas now?" 
with a kind of vague curiosity ; and she looked in my &ce with a sudden 
quick glance of something like suspicion which I could not understand. 

** Do I look as if I expected something ? " she said. ** Yes — expect 
some news that probably I shall not like. But it does not matter, my 
dear. It is nothing that affects me,'* 

She said these words with a smile that was rather dreary to see. It 
was not like Lady Denzil. It was like saying, ** So long as it does not 
affect mo you know I don’t care " — ^which was so very very far firom my 
opinion of her. I did not know what to answer. Her tone somehow 
disturbed the spring feeling, and the harmony of the flowers. 

** I wish Sir Thomas had been here on such a lovely day," she said, 
after a while ; ** he enjoys it so. Peace is very pleasant, my dear, when 
you are old. You don't quite appreciate it yet, as we do."* And then 
she paused again and seemed to listen, and permitted herself the fiuntest 
little si^. 

« I think I am older than you. Lady Denzil," I said. 

Then she lau((hed in her natural soft way, I daresay you are,” she 
said. ** That is the difference between your restless middle age and our 
oldiMU, Yon fed old because you fed young. That's how it is ; whereas 
being really old, we can afford to be young agnw— Sometimes,” die added, 
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BofUj. The last word was Boid under her breath. I don’t Buppose she 
thonf^t 1 heard it ; but I did, being very qniok of hearing, and very fond 
of her, and fooling there was something underneath which 1 did not know. 

Just then there come a sonnd of wheels upon the road, and Lady 
Bonzil started slightly. ** You haTC put it into my head that Sir Thomas 
might come by the throe-o’clock train,” she said. ** It would bo about 
time for it now.” She had scarcely stopped speaking and we had just 
turned towards the gate, when a carriage entered. I saw at once it was one 
of the common flys that are to be had at the station, and that it was Sir 
Thomas who put his head out at the window. A moment after it stopped. 
He had seen Lady Denzil on the lawn. He got out with that slight 
hesitation which betrays an old man; and then he turned and lifted 
something out of the carriage. For the first moment one could not tell 
what it was^he made a long stride on to the soft greensward, with his 
eyes fixed upon Lady Denzil, and then he put down the child i^n the lawn. 
** Go to that lady,” he said. For my part I stood and stared, knowing 
nothing of the feelings that might lie underneath. The child stood still 
with her little serious face and looked at ns both for a moment, and then 
she walked steadily up to Lady Denzil, who had not moved. I was quite 
unprepared for what followed. Lady Denzil fell down on her knees on the 
grass — she took the «hild to her, into her arms, close to her breast. 
AH at once she fell into a passion of tears. And yet that does not express 
what I saw. It was silent ; there were no cries nor sobs, such as a young 
woman might have uttered. The tears fell as if they had been jKsnt up 
all her life, as if all her life she had been waiting for this moment ; while 
Sir Thomas stood looking on, half sad, half satisfied. It seemed a 
revelation to him as it was to me. All this time when die had looked so 
serene and had been so sweet, had she been caxrying those tears in her 
heart? I think that must have been what was passing through Sir 
Thomas's mind. I had stood and stared, as one does, when one is 
unexpectedly made the spectator of a crisis in another life. When I come 
to myself 1 was ashamed of spying as it were upon Lady Denzil's feelings. 
1 hastened away, shaking hands with Sir Thomas as I passed him. And 
so entirely was his mind absorbed in the scene before 1:^, that 1 scarcely 
think he knew I was. 

Afterthisitmaybesnpposedltookaverygreaiintorestinlittlelfaiy. At 
first I was embarrassed and did not quite know what to do^whether I should 
go back next day and ask for the child, and give Lady Denzil an oppor- 
tunity of getting over any confusion she mif^t feel at recollection that 
1 had been preBent--or whether I should stay away ; but it turned out 
that Lady Denzil was not half so sensitive as I was on the snlifect. I 
stayed away for one whole day thinking about little else— and the next day 
1 went, lest they should think k strange. It seemed quite curions to mo 
to be received as if nothing had happened. Thefo was no appearance of 
anything out of the ordinary course* When I went in Lady Denail held 
out her hand to me as nsdal wkhoot rising from her ehair. What has 
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become ‘of yon ? '* ebe said, and made me sit down by her, as sbe always 
did. After we bad talked awbile sbe rang the bell. “ 1 have something to 
show you,*’ die said, smiling. And then little Mary came in, in her little 
brown Holland overall, as if it was the most natural thing in the world. 
Bhe was the most lovely child I ever saw. I know when I say this that 
everybody will immediately think of a golden-haired blue-eyed darling. 
But she was not of that description. Her hair was brown— not dark, but 
of the shade which grows dark, with years ; and it was very fine silky hair, 
not frizzy and rough as is the fashion now-a-days. Her eyes were brown, 
too, of that tender wistful kind which are out of fiidiion like the hair. 
Every look the child gave was an appeal. There are some children’s ^es 
that look at you with perfect trust, believing in everybody ; and these are 
sweet eyes. But little Mary’s were sweeter still, for they told you she 
belip-^ed in yon. ** Take core of me : be good to me — trust you,” was 
what they said ; << not eveiybody, but you.” This was the expression in 
them ; and I never knew anybody who could resist that look. Then she 
had the true child’s beauty of a lovely complexion, pure red and white. 
Hhe came up to me, and looked at me with those tender serious eyed, and 
then slid her soft little hand into mine. Even when I had ceased talking to 
her and petting her, she never took her eyes away from my face. It was 
the creature’s way of judging of the new people among whom she had been 
brought — ^for she was only about six, too young to draw much insight from 
words. 1 was glad to bend my head over her, to kiss her sweet httle fiuse 
and smooth her protiy hair by way of hiding a certain embarrassment I felt. 
But I was the only one of the t^ee that was embBirassed. Lady Denzil 
sat and looked at the child with eyes that seemed to run over with content. 
** She is going to stay with me, and take care of me,” she said, with a 
smile of absolute happiness ; ** are not you, little Mary ? ” 

Yes, my lady,” said the little thing, turning serious as a judge, 
to the old lady. 1 could not help giving a little start as I looked from 
one to the other, and saw the two pairs of eyes meet. Lady Denzil was 
near sixty, and little Mary was but six ; but it was the same face ; 1 felt 
quite confused after 1 had made this discovery, and sat silent and heard 
them talk to each other. Even in the little voice there was a certain 
trill which was like Lady Denzil’s. Then the whole scene ru^ed before 
me. Lady Denzil on her knees, and her tears pouring forth and the child 
clasped in her arms. What did it mean? My 'lady was childless-— 
and even had it been otherwise, that baby never could have been her child 
— who was she ? I was so bewildered surprised that it took firom me 
the very power of speech. 

Aftw this strange introduction the child settled down as an inmate of 
the Lodge, and was seen and admired by .everybody. And every one 
discovered the resemblance. .The nei^dihoiirs on the Green all found it 
out, and as there was no reason we knew of, why she should not be Lady 
Denzil’s relation, we all stated our opinion plainly— except peihajps myself. 
I had seen more than the rest, though that was almost nothing. 1 had a 
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feeling that there was an nnknown story beneath, and somehow 1 had not the 
oonrage to say to Lady Denzil as I sat there alone with her, and had her, 
perhaps, at a disadvantage, ** How like the child is to you 1 *’ But other 
people were not so cowardly. Not long after, two or three of us met at the 
Ix)dge, at the hour of afternoon tea, which was an invention of the time 
which Lady Denzil had taken to very kindly. Among the rest was young 
Mrs. Plymley, who was not precisely one of us. She was one of the Herons 
of Mar^eld, and she and her husband had taken Willowbrook for the 
summer. She was a pleasant little woman, but she was fond of talking — 
nobody could deny that. And she had children of her own, and made a 
great fuss over little Mary the moment she saw her. The child was too 
much a little lady to be disagreeable, but I oould see she did not like to be 
lifted up on a stranger’s knee, and admired and chattered over. ** 1 wish my 
Ada was half as pretty," Mrs. Plymley said; *<but Ada is so like her 
poor dear papa," and here she protended to sigh. ** I am^o fond of 
pretty children. It is hard upon me to have mine so plain. Oh, you 
little darling 1 Mary What? you have only told me half your name. 
Lady Denzil, one can soe in a moment she belongs to you." 

Lady Denzil at the moment was pouring out ton. All at once the 
silver teapot in her hand seemed to give a jerk, as if it wore a living crea- 
ture, and some great big boiling drops fell on her black dress. It was 
only for a single second, and she had presence of mind to set it down, and 
smile and say she was awkward, and it was nothing. ** My arm is always 
shaky when I hold anything heavy," she said ; ** ever since 1 had the 
rheumatism in it. " Then she turned to Mrs. Plymley, whose ii^udi- 
cious suggestion we had all forgotten in our fright. Perhaps Lady Denzil 
had lost her self-possession a little. Perhaps it was only that she thought 
it best to reply at once, so that everybody might hear. Belongs to mo ?" 
she said with her clear voice. And somehow we all felt immediately that 
something silly and uncalled-for had been said. 

«« 1 mean your side of the house," said poor Mrs. Plymley, abashed. 
Bhe was young and nervous, and felt, like all the rest of us, that she was 
for the moment the culprit at the bar. 

Bhe belongs to neither side of the house," said Lady Denzil, with 
even mmeoessaxy distinctness. ** Sir Thomas knows her people, and in 
hk kindness he thought a change would be good for her. She is no — 
connexion ; nothing al all to us." 

Oh, I am sure I beg your pardon," said Mrs. Plymley ; and she let 
little Maiy dide down from her lap, and looked very uncomfortable. None 
of us ind^ were at our ease, frr we had all been saying it in private. 
Only little Maiy, standing in the middle, looked wistful round upon ns, 
queening, yet undistuibed. And Lady Denzil, too, stood and looked. 
At that moment the likeness was stronger than ever. 

** It is very droll," said Mrs. Dan^l, the BeeWs wife, whose eye 
was eau^t by it, like mine. ** She is very like yon, Lady Denzil ; I newer 
saw an aeoiAental likeness so strong." 
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. Fdor little Maiy 1 do yon think she is like me? " said Lady Benzil 
with a cmiouB quiver in her voice ; and die bent over the child all at once 
and kissed her. Sir Thomas had been at the other end of the room, quite 
out of hearing. I don't know by what magnetism he oonld have known 
that something agitating was going on— I did not even see him approach 
or look ; bat all at once, just as his wife betrayed that strange thrill of 
feeling, Sir Thomas was at her elbow. Ho touched her arm quite lightly 
as he stood by her side. 

I should like some tea," he smd. 

She stood up and looked at him for a moment as if she did not under- 
stand. And then she turned to the tea-table with something like a blush 
of shame on her face. Then he drew forward a chair and sat down by 
Mrs. Plymley and began to talk. He was a very good talker when he 
pleased, and in two seconds we hod all wandered away to our several 
subjects, and wore in fhll conversation again. But it was some time before 
Lady DenzU took any part in it. She was a long while pouring out those 
cups of tea. Little Mary, as if moved by some strange unconscious touch 
of sympathy, stole away with her doll into a comer. It Was as if the two 
had boon made out of the same material and thrilled to the same touch— 
iboy both turned their backs upon us for the moment. 1 don't suppose 
anybody but myself noticed this ; and to be sure it was simply because I 
hud soen the meeting between them, and know there was something in it 
more than tho ordinary visit to the parents' Mends of a little dolieato 
child. 

Besides, the child never looked like a little visitor ; she had brought no 
maid with her, and she spoke very rarely of her homo. 1 don't know how 
she might be dressed under those brown Holland overalls, but these were 
the only outside garb she ever wore. I don't mean to say they were ugly or 
wanting in neatness ; they wore such things as tho children at tho Bectoxy 
wore in summer when they lived in the garden and the fields. But they did 
not look suitable for the atmosphere of the Lodge. By-and-by these outer 
garments disappeared. The little creature blossomed out, as it were, out 
of her brown husk, and put forth new fiowers. After the first few weeks she 
wore nothing but dainty white frocks, rich with needlework. 1 recognized 
Lady Denzil's taste in evexythxng she put on. It was clear that her^little 
wartobo was being silently renewed, and every pretty thing which a child 
of her age could fitly wear was being added to it. This could never have 
been done to a little visitor who had come for change of air. Then a 
maid was got for her, whom Lady Denzil was very particular about ; and 
no one ever q»6ko of the time when little Mary should be going away. By 
degrees die grew to belong to the place, to be associated with evexything 
in it 'When you approached the house, which had always been so silentt 
pexhaps it was a burst of sweet childiA laughter that met your esn; 
perhaps a litUe song, or the pleasant sound of her little fimt on the gravel 
in the suimy lixne-walk. The servants were all utterly under her sway. 
They spoke of little Miss Moxy as they might have i^ken of a little 
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princess iriiose word was law. As for Sir Thomas, I think he was the 
first snlject in her realm. Bhe took to patronizing and ordering him 
abont before she had been a month at the Lodge. Sir Thomas,” she 
wonld say in her clear little Toice, ** come and walk ; ” and the old 
gentleman wonld get np and go ont with her, and hold wonderfhl con- 
Tersations, as we could see, looking after them from the window. Lady 
Denzil did not seem either to pet her, or to deyote herself to her, as all 
the rest of the honse did. But there was something in her face when she 
looked at the child which passes description. It was a sort of inefikble 
content and satisfaction, as if she had all that heart conld desire and asked 
no more. Little Mary watched her eye whenever th^^were together with 
a cnrions sympathy more extraordinary still. She seemed to know by 
intuition when my lady wanted her. ** 'Es, my lady,” the child would 
say, watching with her sweet eyes. It was the only little divergence she 
made from correctness of speech, and somehow it please^* nfy ear. 
I suppose she said * My lady * because Sir Thomas did, and that 1 liked 
too. To an old lady like Lady Denzil it is such a pretty title ; I fell into 
it myself without being aware. 


CTIAPTEB m. 

Tans the world went softly on, till the roses of June had come instead of 
the spring crocuses. Everything went on softly at the Qrecn. True, there 
was a tragedy now and then, even among ns, like that sad affiur of Everard 
Stoke ; and* sometimes a very troublesome complication, going near to 
break some hearts, like that of Nolly Fortis — but for the most part we 
were quiet enough. And that was a very quiet time. Little Mary had 
grown the pet of the Green before June. The little Damerols, who were 
nice children enough, were not to bo compared with her ; and then there 
were so many of them, whereas Mary was all alone like a little star. We 
all petted her — but she was one of the children whom it is impossible to 
qpoU. She was never pert or disagreeable, like little Agatha Damerol. 
Bhe had her little childish fits of temper by times, but was always sorry 
and always sweet, with her soft appealing eyes — a little woman, but never 
knowing or forward, like so many children now-a-days. Bhe was still but 
a baby, poor darling, not more than seven years old, when that dreadful 
scene broke in upon our quietness which 1 have now to telL 

It was June, and there was a large party ion the lawn before the 
Lodge. As long as the season lasted, while there were quantities of people 
in town, Lsdj Denzil often had these parties. We were all there of 
conns ; everybody on the Qieen whom*die visited— (and 1 used to be voiy 
Sony for Mn. Wood and her daug^kters when onq of them was gmiig to 
tske place). We were in the habit of meeting contiBnally in the asme 
way, to see the young people play croquet and amuse themselves^ sad 
there wae perfov* ^ monotoiqr in it. But Lady DeniU always todk 
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om t() haTe some Ysriety. There would be a fine lady or iwo from town, 
bringing with her a whiff of all the grandeurs and gaieties we had no 
partionlar share in, and setting an example to the girls in their dress and 
aeoesBories. I nerer was extravagant in my dress, nor encouraged snoh a 
tliiftg — ^indeed no lady ever does — bnt a real frahionable perfect toilette is 
genemUy so complete, and charming, and hannonions, that it is good for 
one to see it now and then, especially for girls, thongh of conrse ignorant 
persons and men don't nnderstand why. And then there were a few 
gentlemen — ^with all the gossip of the dnbs, and town talk, which made a 
yeiy pleasant change to ns. It was on unnsnally brilliant party that 
day. Them was the yonng Oonntesa of Berkhampstead, who was a great 
beauty and had married so strangely; people said the Earl was not 
veiy right in his head, and told the oddest stories about him. Poor 
thing, I fear she could not help herself— but she was the loveliest 
creature imaginable, and very nice then, though she went wrong 
afterwards. Bhe sat by Lady Denzil’s side on the sofa, which was 
placed just before the great bank of roses. It was pretty to see them 
together : the lovely young lady, with her fits of gaiety and pretfy' languid 
stillnesses, letting us all admire her as if she felt what a pleasure it was 
to us ; and the lovely old lady, so serene, so fitir, so kind. I donH know, 
for my part, which was the more beautiful. There were other fine ladies 
besides Lady Berkhampstead, and as I have just said, it was a very 
brilliant party. There never was a more glorious day : the sky was a 
delight to look at, and the rich full foHage of the troes clustered out 
against the blue, as if they leant caressing upon the soft air around them. 
The breath of the roses went everywhere, and behind Lady Benzil’s sofa 
they threw themselves up into space — ^great globes of burning crimson, 
and delicate blush, and creamy wMte. [l^ey were very rich in roses at the 
Lodge — ^I remember one wall quite covered with the Gloire de Dijon — ^but 
that is a digression. It was a broad lawn, and left room for several sets 
of croquet-players, besides all the other people. The house was on a 
higher level at one side, the grounds and woods behind, and in front over 
the ha-ha we had a pretty glimpse of the Green, where cricket was being 
played, and the distant houses on the other side. It was like fairy-land, 
wilii just a peep of the outer world, by which we kept hold upon the feet 
that we were human, and must trudge away presently to our little houses. 
On the grass before Lady Benzil little Mazy was sitting, a UtUe white 
figure, with a brilliant picture-book which somebody had bron^i her. She 
was seated sideways, half frunng to Lady Benzil, half to the house, and 
giving everybody frm time to time alook from her tender ^es. Her white 
^ok, which blazed in the sundiine, was the highest lig^t in the picture, M 
a painter would have said, and gave it a kind of eentrs. 1 was not playing 
croquet, and oame a moment when I was doing nofIring paatbular, 
and 'fi^feie had tune to remark upon the scene around me. As I 
raised my eyes, my attention was sU at once attracted hy a strange figure, 
quite afien to the group below, which stood on fho i^proadi to fho house. 
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The hoase, as I haye said, was on a higher level, and oonseqnently the road 
vhich approached it was higher too on the summit of the bank which sloped 
down towards the lawn. A woman stood above gazing at ns. At first it 
seemed to me that she was one of the servants : she had a cotton gown on, 
and a straw bonnet, and a little black silk cloak. 1 could not say that she 
was shabby or wretched-looking, but her appearance was a strange contrast 
to the pretty crowd on the lawn. She seemed to have been arrested on her 
way to the door by the sound of voices, and stood there looking down upon 
us — a strange, tall, threatening figure, which awoke, I could not tell how, a 
certain terror in my mind. By degrees it seemed to me that her gaze 
fixed upon little Maiy — and I felt more firightened still; though what 
could any one have done to the child with so many anxious protectors 
looking on ? However, people were intent upon their games, or their talks, 
or their companions, and nobody saw her but myself. At last I got so 
alarmed that 1 left my seat to toll Sir Thomas of her. 1 ho^ just made 
one stop towards him, when all at once, with a strange cry, the woman 
darted down the bank. It was at little Mary she flew : she ru*^hod down 
upon her like a tempest, and seized the child, crushing up her pretty 
white frock and her dear little figure violently in her arms. I cried out 
too in my fright — ^for I thought she was mad — and various people sprang 
from their chairs, one of the last to be roused being Lady Denzil, who 
was talking veiy earnestly to Lady Berkhampstoad. Q'ho woman gave a 
great loud passionate outcry as she seized upon little Mary. And the 
child cried out too, one single word which in a moment transfixed me 
where 1 stood, and caught Lady Denzil*s ear like the sound of a trumpet. 
It was a cry almost like a moan, full of terror, and dismay, and 
repugnance ; and yet it was one of the sweetest words that ever falls on 
human ears. .The sound stopped everything, even the croquet, and called 
Sir Thomas forward from the other end of the lawn. The one word that 
TAarj uttered, that filled us all with such horror and consternation, was 

« MftTnfnR I " 

** Yes, my darling,” cried the woman, holding her close, crumpling, 
even emshing her up in her arms. ** They took you from me when I 
wasn't myself I Did I know where they were going to bring you? 
Here! Oh, yes, 1 see it all now. Don't touch my child 1— don't 
interfere with my child 1 — she shan't stay here another day. Her father 
would curse her if he knew die was here.” 

. ** Oh, please set me down,” said little Maiy. '* Oh, please 

don’t hurt me. Oh, n^ lady I ” cried the poor child, appealing to her 
protectress. Lady Denzil got up tottering as she heard this ciy. She 
came ferward with eveiyporticle of colour gone from her face. She was so 
agitated her lips could scarcely finrn the words ; but she had the courage 
to lay her hand upon the woman’s arm, — 

** Set her down,” she said. you have any claim— «et her down 
—it diall be seen into. Sir Thomas—” 

The stranger tunied upon her. She was a woman about fira-and* 
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'thirty, Btrong and bold and vigorons. 1 don't deny die was a hondaome 
woman. She had big blazing blaek eyes, and a oomplezion perhaps a 
little heightened by her walk in the heat. She tamed upon Lady Denzil, 
shaking off her hand, cmshing little Mary still closer in one arm, and 
raising the other with a wild theatrical gesture. 

** Youl ” she cried; ** if 1 were to tell her fiiiher die was with you, 
he would curse her. How dare you look me in the face — a woman that's 
come after her child ! You that gave upeyour own flesh and blood. 
Ay ! You may stare at her, all you fine fiilks. There's the woman that 
sold her son to marry her master. She's got her grandeur, and all she 
bid for ; and she left her boy to be brought up in the streets, and go for 
a common soldier. And she's never set eyes on him, never since he was 
two years old ; and now she’s come and stole my little Mary from me ! " 

Before this speech was half spoken every soul in the place had crowded 
round to hear. No one thought how rude it was. Utter consternation 
was in everybody’s look. As for Lady Denzil, she stood like a statue, 
as white as marble, in the same spot, hearing it all. She did not move. 
She was like on image set down there, capable of no individual action. 
She stood and gazed, and hoard it all, and saw ns all listening. I 
cannot tell what dreadful pongs were rending her heart; but she stood 
like a dead woman in the sunshine, neither contradicting her accuser 
nor making even one gesture m her own defence. 

Then Sir Thomas, on whom there had surely been some spell, came 
forward, dividing the crowd, and took the stranger by the arm., ** Set 
down the child,” he said, in a shaking voice. ** Set her down. How 
dare you speak of a mother’s ri^ts ? Did you ever do anything for her ? 
Sot down ^e child, woman. You have no business here.” 

« 1 never forsook my own flesh and blood,” cried the enraged creature, 
letting poor little Mary almost fall down out of her arms, but keeping fast 
hold of her. ** I’ve a better right hero than any of these strangers. I’m 
her son’s wife. She’s little Maiy’s grandmother, though she'll deny it. 
She’s that kind of woman that would deny it to her last breath. 1 know 
Ab would. She’s the child’s grandmother. She’s my mother-in-law. 
She’s never seen her son since he was two years old. If he hears the 
very name of mother ho curses and swears. Let me alone, I have come 
for my child ! And I’ve come to give that woman her due I ” 

** Go I ” cried Sir Thomas. His voice was awful. He would not touch 
her, for he was a gentleman ; but the sound of his voice made my veiy 
knees bend and trepible. Go I ” he said— -** not a word more.” Hewas 
so overcome at last that he put his hand on her shoulder and pushed 
her away, and wildly beckoned to the servants, who were standing 
listening too. The woman grasped little Mary by hm droM. She emshad 
up the child’s pretty white cape in her hot hand and dragged her ahmg 
with her. But she obeyed* She dazed not zesist his voice ; end die had 
done all the harm it was poswUe to do. 

<< ru go,” she laicL << None of you had better tooeh m. rmtwke 
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as strong os jou, ihonc^ yot're a man. But I’ll ge. She knows what 
I think of her now ; and you all know what she is/’ she cried, raising her 
yoioe« ** To many that old man, she deserted her child at two yean old, 
and neyer set eyes on him more. That’s Lady Denzil. Now you all 
know, ladies and gentlemen ; and 1*11 go.” 

All this time Lady Denzil never stirred ; but when the woman moved 
away, dragging little Maiy with her, all at once my lady stretched out 
her hands and gave a wild eiy. ** The child 1 ” she cried ; ** the child 1 ” 
And then the little thing turned to her with that strange sympathy we 
had all noticed. I don’t know how ihe twitched herself out of her 
mother’s excited, passionate grasp, but she rushed back and threw herself 
at Lady Denzil’s feet, and clutched hold of her dress. My lady, who had 
not moved nor spoken except those two words^who was old and capable 
of no such exertion, stooped over her and lifted her up. 1 never saw 
such a sight. She was as pale as if she had been dead.^ She had 
received such a shock as might well have killed her. Notwithstanding, this 
is what she did. She lifted up tho child in her aims, broke away from 
us who were surrounding, mounted the steep bank like a girl, with her 
treasure clasped dose to her bosom, and before any one knew, before 
&ere was time to speak, or even almost think, had disappeared with her 
into the house. The woman would have rushed at her, sprung upon her, 
if she had not been held fast. It may easily be imagined what a scene it 
was when the mistress of the feast disappeared, and a fiimily secret so 
extraordinary was thus tossed to public discussion. The house door rang 
after Lady Denzil, as she rudied in, with a sound like a cannon shot. 
The stranger stood struggling in the midst of a group of men, visitors 
and servants, some of whom were trying to persui^e, some to force her 
away. Sir Thomas stood by himself, with his old pale hands piteously 
clasped together, and his head bent. He was overwhelmed by shame and 
trouble, and the shock of this frightful scene. He did not seem able for 
the first moment to foce any one, to lift his eyes to the disturbed and 
flattering crowd, who were so strangely in the way. And we all stood 
ahont thonderstroek, staring in each other’s faces, not knowing what to 
do or to say. Lady Berkhampstead, with the instinet of a great lady, was 
the first to recover herself. She turned to me, I scaroely know why, nor 
could riie have told why. ** 1 know my carriage is waiting,” riie said, 
and I conld not think of disturbmg iaax Lady Denzil to say good-by. 
Will yon tell her how seny I am to go aw^ withont seeing her f ” 
Th^ ell came erowdug roond me with almoet the same words, as soon as 
rile had set the example. And presently Sir ThomM roused np, as it 
were, from his sti^or. And for the next hm mkiites there was nothing 
but shaking of hands, and ihe tDlliag up of earriagse, end an attempt on 
the peri of eveiybody to aarile and look ae if nothioig bad happened. ’*8o 
long as it does not make dear Lady Demil ill,” one of the ladiea mid. 
**It is so disagreeable to be so olois upon tho road. H m%hl hgfe 
hi^peaed to eny of ns,” mU another, Of eourse the enatamli mad ; 
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siifi Blu^d be shut np gomewbere.'* Th^ gaid such urordg vitb the 
natural impulge of gaying any^g to break the terrible impregaion of the 
scene ; but they were all almost as much idiooked and shaken as the prin- 
cipals in it. 1 neyer saw such a collection of pale faces as those that 
went from the Lodge that afternoon. I was left last of all* Somehow the 
woman who had made so dreadful a disturbance hod disappeared without 
anybody knowing where. Sir Thomas and 1 were left alone on the lawni 
which ten minutes ago— I don*t think it was longer— had been so gay and 
so crowded. Bo for as 1 was myself concomod^ that was the most tiying 
moment of all. ElTorybody had spoken to mo as if 1 belonged to the 
house, but in reality I did not belong to the house ; and 1 felt like a spy 
as I stood with Sir Thomas all alone, itnd what was worse, he fUt it 
too, and looked at me with the forced painful smile he had put on for 
Ibo othei-s, as if ho felt 1 was just like them, and it was also needful 
for me. 

« 1 bog your pardon for staying,” 1 said; ** don't you think I could 
bo of any use ? Lady Denzil perhaps ” 

Sii Thomas took my hand and shook it in on imperative way. ' ** No, 
no,” ho said with his sot smile. He oven turned me towards the gate and 
touched my shoulder with his agitated hand — ^holf (no doubt) because he 
knew I meant kindly — ^but half to send mo away. 

<< She might like mo to do something,” 1 said piteously. But all that 
Sir Thomas did was to wring my hand and pat my shoulder, and say, 
** No, no.” 1 was obliged to follow the rest with an aching heart. As I 
went out ono of the sorvants came after me. It was a man who had been 
long in the family, and knew a groat deal about the Donzils. He came 
to tell me he was very much frightened about the woman, who had dis- 
appeared nobody could tell how. ** I’m afraid she’s hiding about some- 
where,” he said, ** to come again.” And then he glanced round to see 
that nobody was by, and looked into my face. << All that about my lady 
is true,” he said — ** true as gospel. I’ye knowed it this forty years.” 

*\They'Ye been reiy kind to you, Wellman,” 1 said indignantly — for 
shame 1 to think you should turn upon your good mistress now." 

Turn upon her I ” said Wellman ; ** not if 1 was to be tom in bits7 
but being such a friend of the &mily, 1 thought it might be a satisfrctioii 
to yon, ma’am, to know as it was true.” 

If anything could havemade my heart more heavy 1 think it would have 
been that. He thou^t itwould be a satiofiMstion to meto know. And after 
the first moment of pity wag past, were there not some people to whom it 
wonldbeasatisfgetiontoknow? idio would tell it all over and j^oat upon it, 
and say to eadi other that pride went before aMf My heart ^ alrnoft' 
burstiiig ag 1 erosged the Green in the blaring afternoon sanehiaa, and 
saw the eiidketeis still joying as if nothing had happened. Ah me! 
ymiB this what broach sueh sad iadtdgeiit eii^perienea to LtAy Dancifi 
eyes — wae ihia'iihat made her hnow by instinrt nAm, anything was 
wieng in ahpnset loonU iMt think at fisst-wlMl ik-tenilfle aeaaiirien 
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it was that had been brought against her. 1 thought only of her look, 
of her desperate snatch at the child, of her rush up the steep bank inth 
little Mazy in her arms. She could scarcely have lifted the child under 
ordinary circumstances — what wild despair, what longing must have 
stimulated her to such an effort I I put down my veil to cover my tears. 
Dear Lady Denzil ! how sweet she was, how tender, how considerate of 
evoiybody. Blame never crossed her lips. 1 caimot describe the 
poignant aching sense of her suffering that grew upon mo till 1 reached 
my own house. When 1 was there, out of sight of oveiybody, I sat 
down and cried bitterly. And then gjraduaUy, by degrees it broke upon 
me what it was that had happened — ^what the misery was, and the shame. 

She must have done it forty years ago, as Wellman said, when she 
was quite young, and no doubt ignorant of the awfiil thing she was doing. 
She had done it, and she had held by it over since — ^had given her child up 
at two years old, and had never seen him again. Good LorC ! could any 
woman do that and live ? Her child, two years old. My mind seemed 
to grow bewildered going over and ovei that fact — evidently it was a fact. 
Her child — ^hcr own son. 

And for forty years 1 To keep it all up and stand by it. and never 
to flinch or falter. If it is difficult to keep to a good purpose for so 
long, what can it be to keep by an evil one ? How could she do it ? Then 
a hundred little words she had said came rushing into my mind. And 
that look — ^the look she cast after the deserter on the road ? I understood 
it all now. Her heart had been longing for him all the time. She had 
loved her child more than other mothers love, every day of all that 
time. 

Poor Lady Denzil ! dear Lady Denzil ! this was the end of all my 
reasonings on the matter. 1 went over it again and again, but 1 never 
came to any ending but this : — The thing was dreadful ; but she was not 
dreadful. There was no change in her. I did not realize any guilt on her 
part. My heart only bled for the long anguish she had suflered, and for 
tho shock she was suffering from now. 

But before evening on this vozy same day my house was flUed with 
]^ple discussing tho whole story. No one had heard any more than 1 
had heard ; but this time a thousand versions of the story wore afloat. 
Some people said she had gone astray when she was young, and had been 
cast off by her fluniljy, and that Sir Thomas had rescued her ; and there 
were whispers that such stories were not so rare, if we knew all : a vile 
echo that always breathes after a real tragedy. And some said she was of 
no family, but had been the former Lady DenzH's maid ; some thon^t it 
was Sir Thomas's own son that had been thus oast away ; some said he 
had been left on the streets and no provision made for him. My nei^- 
boars went into a hundred details. Old Mr. Clifford thought it was a M 
story indeed ; and the Beotor shook his head, and said that for a persoi^ 
in Lady l>eiudl's«pqsitipli snoh a scandal was dreadfid; it was siidi' an 
ezanffotoibekmerolaf^ lfo.l)ainerd was stiUmoie depressed. She 
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said she would not be surpiuod at anything Molly Jackson could do 
after this. As for Mrs. Wood, who came late in the evening, all agape, to 
inquire into the news, with something like a malicious satisfaction in her 
face, I lost all patience when she appeared. 1 had compelled myself to 
boar what the others said, but I would not put np with her. 

‘‘Lady Denzil is my dear friend,” I broke out, not without tears; 
“ a great trouble has come upon her. A madwoman has been brou^t 
against her with an incredible story; and when a story is mcredible people 
always believe it. If you want to hear any more, go to other people who 
weie present. 1 can't tell you az^ything, and if 1 must say so, I won’t.” 

“ Good gracious, Mrs. Mulgrave, don't go out of your senses I ” sdld 
ray visitor. “ If Lady Denzil hM done something dreadful, that does not 
fllibct you ? ” 

“But it does affect me,” I said, “infinitely; it clouds over heaven 

and earth ; it changes Never mind ; 1 cannot tell you anything about 

it. If you are anxious to hear, you must go to some one else than me.” 

“ Well, I am very glad I was not there,” said Mrs. Wood, with my 
innocent girls. I am very glad now I never made any attempt to make 
friends with her, though you know how often you urged me to do it. I 
am quite happy to think 1 did not yield to you now.” 

I had no spirit to contradict this monstrous piece of pretence. I was 
glad to get rid of her anyhow; for though I might feel myself tot an instant 
supported by my indignation, the blow had gone to my heart, and I had 
no strength to struggle against it. The thought of all that Lady Denzil 
might bo suffering confused me with a dull sense of pain. And yet 
things were not then at their worst with my lady. Next morning it was 
found that little Mary had been stolen away. 


CHAPTER IV. 

That was a dreadful mormng on the Green. After the lovely weather we 
had been having, all the winds and all the fiends seemed to have been 
unchained. It blew a hurricane during the night, and next day the 
Green was covered with great branches of trees which had been tom off 
and scattered about like wreck on a seashore. After this came rain ; it 
poured as if the windows of heaven were open, when Bir Thomas himsdf 
stepped in upon me like a ghost, as I sat at my solitary breakfiut. Those 
twenty-fbur hours had passed over him like so many years. He was 
haggard and ashy pale, and feeble. His very mind seemed to be ooninsed. 
“ We have lost the child,” he said to me, with a vmce from which 
all modulation and softness had gone. “'Vnii you come and see my 
wife?” 

“Lost! Little Maiy?” I cried. ' 

And then all his courage gave way; hbl^il imm ipeeehlsie, with 
his lips quhering, and bitter tears<l& his TblMm 9 ft 
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up restlMB and idiaking. . ** Gome to my wife,*’ he said. There was 
not another word exchanged between ne. 1 pnt on my cloak with the 
hood orer my head, and went with him on the moment. As we crossed 
the Qreen a sort of procession arrived, two or three great vans packed 
with people, with mnsic and dags, which proceeded to discharge tiieir 
contents at the ** Barley-Mow ” under the soaking rain. They h^ come 
for a day’s pleasure, poor creatures, and this was the sort of day they got. 
The sight of them is so associated in my mind with that miserable moment, 
that 1 don’t think I could forget it were 1 to live a hundred years. It 
seemed to join on somehow to the tragical breaking-up of the party on tho 
day before. This was nothing but the external elements ; but it chimed 
in with its little sermon on tho vanity of all things. My lady was in her 
own room when I entered the Lodge. The shock had struck her down as 
I found, but she was not calm enough, or weak enough to go to bed. She 
lay on a sofii in her dressing-gown ; she was utterly pale, not a touch of her 
sweet colour left, and her hands shook as she held them out to me. She 
held them out, and looked up in my &ce with appealing eyes, which put 
me in mind of little Mary’s. And ^en, when I stooped down over her in 
the impulse of the moment to kiss her, ^ pressed my hands so in hers, 
that and thin as her fingers were, I almost cried out with pain. Mrs. 
Florentine, her dd maid, stood dose by the head of her mistress’s sofa. 
She stood looking on very grave and steady, without any surprise, as if 
she knew it all. 

For a lew minutes Lady Denzil could not speak. And when she did, 
her words came out with a burst, all at once. ** Did he tell you ? ” she 
said. ** I thought you would help me. You have nobody to keep you 
back ; neither husband no r— - 1 said 1 was sure of you.” 

** Dear Lady Denzil,” I said, if I can do anything, to the utmost of 
my strength ” 

She held my hand fast, and looked at me as if she would look me 
throng and throne^. “ That was what I said — ^that was what I said ! ” 
she cried ; ''you (mA do what yoor heart says ; you can bring her back 
to me; wj ehOd, my little child I I never had but a little child— ^ever 
thatlknewl” 

** I will do whatever you tell me,” 1 said, trying to soothe her ; ** but 
oh I don’t wear yomealf out. Yon will be ill if you give way.” 

1 said this, 1 snppoaa, beeanae everybody says it iriien any ona is in 
trouble. Z don^ knew any better reason. That’s what I’m always 
telling foay lady, ma’am,” said Mrs. Florentme ; bat she pays no heed 
to me.” 

Lady Deniil gave tss both a Mai litde smile. She knew too mneh 
not to know how mAnfy a matter of eonvsiitk»al routine it was that we 
riiotdd say this to her. She made a panse, and then ahe took mj hand 
onoe more. , 

^'l«li|^i^,4sBye«b''iAMsaid’--*<ftisaUiriia-*eve^ iloren- 
flge ligpwwiNiyth Igp the jest te the last. Z was a peer soldier’f 
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widow, and 1 was desiitate. I wag too young to know what 1 wag doing, 
and i was pretfy, they said, and them were men that would haye Ukea 
advantage of my simplioity. But Sir Thomas was never like thatt 1 
married him to buy a livelihood for my child — and then he was very good 
to me. When he married me, I was a forlorn young ereatiure, with nothing 
to give my helpless baby. I gave np my child, Florentine knows ; and yet 
every day, every year of his life, Tve followed him in my heart. If he 
had been living in my sight, 1 could not have known more of him. What 
1 say is every word tme, Florentine will tell you. 1 want you," grasping 
my hand tightly, ** to tell everything to Am." 

To him ! " said 1, with a gasp of astonishment, not knowing what 
she meant. 

** Yes," said Lady Denadl, holding my hand fast, ** tp my boy— I want 
yon to see my boy. TeU him there haa never been a day 1 have not 
followed him in my heart. All his wilfnlness 1 have felt was my 
fault. I have prayed God on my knees to lay the blame on me. That 
day when 1 saw the deserter — want you to tell him everything. I want 
you to ask him to give me back the child." 

I gave a ciy of astonishment ; an exolamation which I oonld not resist. 
« Can you expect it ? " 1 said. 

« Ah yes, 1 expect it," said Lady Benzil ; ** not that 1 have any ri^t 
— expect it from his heart. Florentine will tell you everything. It is 
she who has watched over him. We never talked of anytlbsng else, she 
and I ; never a day all these forty years but 1 have figured to mysdf 
what my darling was doing ; 1 say my darling," die cried as with a sharp 
pang, with a sudden gush of tears ; ** and he is a man and a soldier, and 
in prison. Think of that, and think of all 1 have had to bear 1 " 

1 could not make any answer. 1 could only psess her hand with a 
dumb sympathy. As for Ifrs. Florentine, she stood with her eyes cast 
down, and smoothed the chintz cover with her hand, taking no part in look 
or word. The story, wag no surprise to her. She knew everything about 
it ; she was a chief actor in it ; she had no need to Mm any sympathy. 
The union between her mistress and herself was deeper thm that. 

<< When he married this woman, I was ready to believe it would be hr 
his good," said my lady, whan she had reeovered henelf: I thought it 
was somehow giving him back what 1 had tskan fimn hiir, I sent her 
presents seoretly. He has been very, very wilftd ; and Bir Thomas was so 
good to him I He to<dK his mother fren him ; hut he gave him money, 
edocatipn, everything a young van wants. There are many yenng msn," 
said Indy Benzil, pathatioiUy, who think but little of their mottwrn," 
«*--aBd than she made a paase. Thera was young Clifford, te 
she added» “and tha Beehir’s biothar who ran awny^-thair mothers 
hfolm the» hearts, but ilm b(^ did not eare nindi. 1 hava anfhtefrfhi 
^avaiythingfaaaEittMby; hot yet if ho had hon htra, paihapa ha imtt 
* not hava oared lav 
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** Oh, it is possible, veiy possible," she said. ** 1 have seen it iimes 
without number. I have tried to take a little comfort from it. If it had 
been a girl, I woold never, never have given her up ; but a boy—— That 
was what I thought. 1 don’t defend myself. Let him be the judge — I 
want him to be the judge. That woman is a wicked woman ; she has 
disgraced him and left him ; she will bring my child up to ruin. Ask him 
to give me back my poor little child." 

« 1 -will do what 1 can," 1 said, faltering. I was pledged ; yet how 
was I to do it ? My courage failed me, as I sat by her dismayed and 
received my commission. When she heard the tremulous sound of my 
voice, she turned round to me and hold my hand close in hors once 
more. 

** You can do everything," she said. Her voice had suddenly grown 
hoarse. She was at such a supreme height of emotion, that the sight of her 
frightened me. 1 kissed her ; I soothed her ; I promised to do whatever 
she would. And then she became impatient that 1 should set out. She 
was not aware of the rain or the storm. She was too much absorbed 
in herself even to hear the furious wail of the wind and the blast of rain 
against the windows. I believe she would have done as much for mo. 
Before Florentine followed me with my cloak, I had made up my mind not 
to lose any more time. It was from her 1 got all the details : the poor 
fellow’s name, and where he was, and all about him. He hod been vciy 
wild, Florentine said. Sir Thomas had done eveiything for him ; but he 
had not been grateful, and he had been very wild. His wife was an 
abandoned woman, wicked end Bhamekss ; and he too had taken to evil 
courses. He had strained Sir Thennas’s patience to the utmost time after 
time. And then he had enlisted. His regiment was in the Tower, and 
he was under confinement there for insubordination. Such w'as the brief 
stoiy. ** Many a time I’ve thought, ma’am," said Mrs. Florentine, ** if 
my lady did but know him as she was abreaking of her heart for 1 If he’d 
been at home, he’d have killed her. But all she knows is that he’s her 
child, — to love, aifd nothing more." 

The Tower is a long way from our railway," I said ; ** but it does 
not much matter in a cab." 

Law, ma’am, you’re never agoing to-day ? " said Florentine. But I 
had no intention of arguing the question with her. I went into the lihraiy 
to Sir Thomas to bid him good-by. And he too was amased when I told 
him. He took my hand as his wife had doxne, and shook it, and looked 
pitifolly into my fime. It is I who ou^t to go," he said. But 
he knew as well as 1 did that it was impossible for him to go. He 
oidered Ihe carriage to come round fer me, and brou^t me wido-r-some 
wonderfttl old wine he had in his crilar, which I knew no diflinwiee in 
from the commonest sheiiy. But it |deaaed him, 1 suppose, to think he 
had ^ven me his best. And before 1 went away, he gave me much more 
infemstion about the unfortunate man I was going to see. He is not 
bad at heart,’* said Sir Thomas; ** I don’t think he is had at heart; but 
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his w£d is a wicked woman." And wlien I was going away, he stooped 
his grey aged countenance over me, and kissed me solemnly on the fore- 
head. When I fonnd myself driying along the wet roads, with the rain 
sweeping so in the horses* faces that it was all the half-blinded coachman 
could do to keep them going against the wind, I was so bewildered by my 
own position that 1 folt stupid for the moment. 1 was going to the Tower, 
to see Sergeant Gray, in confinement for disrespect to his superior officer 
— going to persuade him to exert himself to take his child from his wife’s 
custody, and give her to his mother, whom he did not know. 1 had not 
oven heard how it was that little Mary had been stolen away. I had 
taken that for granted, in face of the immediate call upon me. I had 
indeed been swept up, as it were, by the strong wind of emotion, and 
carried away, and thrust forward into a position I could not understand. 
Then 1 recognized the truth of Lady Denzil’s words. I had nobody to 
restrain mo : no husband at home to find fault with anything I might do ; 
nobody to wonder, or fret, or be annoyed by the burden 1 had taken 
upon me. The recollection made my heart swell a little, liot with pleasure. 
And yet it was veiy true. Poor Mr. Mulgravo, had he been living, was a 
man who would have been sure to find fault. It is dreary to think of 
oneself as of so little importance to any one ; but, perhaps, one ought 
to think more than one does, that if the position is a dreary one, it has its 
benefits too. One is free to do what one pleases, — could answer to 
myself ; 1 had no one else to answer to. At such a moment there was 
an advantage in that. 

At the station I met the Eector, who was going to town by the same 
train. ** Bless my soul, Mrs. Mulgrave," he said, ** what a dreadful day 
you have chosen for travelling. 1 thought there was no one afioat on the 
world but me." 

“There was no choice, Mr. Damerel," I said. “I am going about 
business which cannot be put off." 

He was very kind : he got my ticket for me, and put me into a 
carriage, and did not insist that 1 should talk to him on the way up. He 
talked enough himself it is true, but he was satisfied when 1 said yes and 
no. Just before we got to town, however, he returned to my errand. “ If 
your business is anything 1 can do for you," he said ; “ if there is 
anything that a man could look after better than a lady, yon know how 
glad I should be to be of any use." 

“ Thank you," I said. My foelings were not mirthful, but yet I could 
Have burst out laughing. 1 wonder if there is really any business that 
a man can do better than a lady, when it happens to be ker business and 
not his ? I have ;uever got much help in that way from the men that 
have belonged to me. And to think of putting my delicate, deqMiate 
business in Mr. Damerel’s soft, clerical hands, that had no bone in them I 
He got me a cab, which was something-^thoo^ to be loxe a porter would 
have done it quite as wdl-»and opened his eyas to their utmost width 
when he heard me tell the coachman to go to the Tower. 
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Whai a drive it was 1 our thirty miles of railway was nothing to it: 
through all those damp, dreary, glistening London streets — streets 
narrow and drearily vicious — streets still more drearily respectable; 
desert lines of warehouses and offices — crowded thoroughiftfes with 
dreary vehicles in a lock, and dreary people crowding about surmounted 
with umbrellas — miles upon miles, streets upon streets, from Paddington 
to the Tower. I think it was the first drive of the kind I ever took, and 
if you can suppose me wrapped up in my waterproof cloak, a little 
excited about the unknown man 1 was going to see ; trying to form my 
sentences, what 1 was to say ; pondering how 1 should bring in my 
arguments best ; wondering where 1 should have to go to find the mother 
and the child. Poor little Mary I after the little gleam of love and of luxury 
that had opened upon her, to bo snatched off into the dreary world of 
poverty, with a violent mother whom it was evident she feared 1 And poor 
mother too ! She might be violent and yet might lo^ her child ; she 
might be wicked and yet might love her child. To go and snatch the 
little creature back, at all hazards, was an act which to the popular mind 
would always look like a much higher etrain of virtue than dear Lady 
Bonzil's abandonment. 1 could not defend Lady Benzil, oven to myself ; 
and what could I say for her to her son, who knew her not ? 

At least an hour was lost before 1 got admittance to Sergeant Gray. 
As it happened, by a fortunate chance, Bobort Seymour was colonel of 
the regiment, and came to my assistance. But for that I might have 
failed altogether. Bobert was greatly amazed by the request 1 made him, 
but of course he did what 1 wanted. He told me Sergeant Gray was not 
in prison, but simply confined to his quarters, and that he was a very 
strange sort of man. ** 1 should like to know what you can want with him,” 
he said. ** Yes, of course, 1 am dreadfully "curious — men ore— you know 
it is our weakness. You may as well tell me what you want wiih Gray.” 

<<It is nothing to laugh about,” said 1; “it is more tragic than 
comical. 1 have a message to him from his mother. And there is not a 
moment to lose.” 

“ I understand,” said Bobert, “ 1 am to take myself off. Here is the 
door ; but youmust tell me anything you know about him when yon have 
seen him. He is the strangest follow in the regiment. 1 never can make 
him out.” 

And in two minutes more 1 was fooe to fime with Sergeant Gray. 

He mast hnia been like bis fother. Qiere was not a featarc in his 
foes wlriah neaUed Lady Beniil's. Be was an immenoely tall, powerful 
man, wSh strong ahestmii brown hair, and vigour and lifo in every line of 
bis great fowne. I eqMsIad to find a prisoner pariaally sentimental ; and 
1 found a big man in undrsas, maschfag freely about bis room, with a long 
pipe lytha fire, and his bear and f ^ aa s a s on the table. 1 had aspeeted 
a refined men, bearing iraase of gentleman written on hop, and the fine 
iaetae that besame Lady Benol's son. Them fsee semstfimg ahonl 
him, when one came to leok at hinL a seeond tima*-^hut what W9i it 9 
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Traces of dissipation, a look of braTado, an instant standing to his arms in 
self-defenoe, whateyer I might ba¥e coma to aoense him ctf ; and the in- 
sufferable coxcomb air which comes natually to the meanest member of 
the household troops. Such was the rapid impression 1 formed as I went 
in. He took off his cap with an air of amazement jet assurance, but 
put it on again immediatelj. 1 stood trembling before this big, izrewent, 
unknown man. If the door had been open 1 think 1 should have run 
nway. But as it was 1 had no resource. 

Mr. Qray," 1 said all at once, half from cowardice, half to get it 
over, I have come to you from your mother.” 

The man actually staggered as he stood before me — ^he fell back and 
gazed at me as if I had been a ghost. From my mother ? ” he said, 
and his lips seemed to refuse articulation. His surprise vangnished him ; 
which was more than with my individual forces I could have hoped to do. 

**From your mother,” 1 repeated. 1 have come direct from her, 
where she is lying ill and much shaken. She has told me all her story, , 
— and 1 love her dearly — ^ihat is why she sent me to you.” ' 

All the time I was speaking he still stood and stared at me ; but when 
1 stopped, he appeared gradually to come to himself. He brought forward, 
from whore it stood against the wall, very deliberately, another chair, and 
sitting down, looked at me intently. ** If she has told you all her story,” 
he said, <<you will know how little inducement I have to listen to any- 
thing she may say.” 

Yes,” said 1, feeling not a fictitious but a real passion swdling up 
into my throat, she has told me everything, more than you can know. 
She has told me how for forty years — is it forty years ? she has watched 
over you in secret, spent her days in thinking iff you, and her ni^ts in 
praying for you. Ah, don’t smile I if you had seen her pale and broken 
in all her pride, lying trembling and telling me this, it wo^ have touched 
your heart.” 

And 1 could see that it did touch his heart, being so new and unusual 
to him. He was not a cynical, over-educated man, accustomed to such 
appeals, and to believe them nonsense. And it touched him, being eo 
unexpected. Then he made a little efbrt to recover hig>se i^ and the 
natural bravado of his diaraoter and profession. In all her pridel ” 
he said bitteriy. << Yes, that’s very well said ; she liked her pride better 
than me.” 

<< She liked your Ufo better than you,” said 1,— ^md heaven forgive 
me if 1 spoke like a sopbist,-^** and your oomibrt. To seeoie bread la 
you and edueathm, she made that vow. Whan she had onee made it, 
aha had te keep ik But 1 tell yon what she told me not thsee honss ago. 

* There has never been a day I have not followed him in my heart.’ Thrt 
is what she acid. She and her old maid who used to see you end mtob 
over yen,* talked of notbwg else. Fansyt you a young man gniwag 
taking your mwi9^,gcing againrt the wiskas of yiw and 

yew motbefy wlm damd art go tayvn, watidiiDg you ten 
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oyer 'yon, praying on her knees, thinking of nothing else, telking of 
nothi^ else when she was alone and dared do it. At other timcAi she had 
to go into the world to please her husband, to act as if you had no 
existence. And all the time she was thinking of nothing but you in 
her heart.” 

He had got up before I came so far. He was unquestionably moved ; 
his step got quicker and quicker. He made impatient gestures with his 
hands as if to put my voice away. But all the same he listened to me 
greedily. ‘When 1 had done — and I got so excited that I was compoUod 
to be done, for tears came into my throat and choked me — ^ho turned to me 
with his faee strongly swept by winds of feeling. ** 'Who told you ?” he 
cried abruptly. ** Why do you como to disturb me ? 1 was thinking 
nothing about my circumstances. 1 was thinking how I could best be 
jolly in such a position. What do 1 know about anybody who may choose 
to call herself my mother ? Probably 1 never ha^a mother. 1 can do 
nothing for her, and she con do nothing for me.” 

<<You can do something for her,” I cried. sent me to you 

to beg it of you. Sir Thomas saw how your wife was living. Ho 
saw she should not have a little girl to ruin. He brought away the child. 
1 was there when he came home. Your mother knew in a moment who 
it was, though ho never said a word. She rushed to her, and fell on her 
knees, and cried as if her heart would break. She thought God had 
sent the child. Little Maiy is so like her, so like her! You cannot 
think how beautiful it was to see them together. Look! if you don’t 
know what your mother is, look at that face.” 

He had stood as if stupehed, staring at me. When 1 mentioned his 
wife he had made an angry gesture ; but his heart melted altogether when 
I came to little Mary. 1 had brought Lady Penzil’s photograph with me, 
thinking it might touch his heart, and now I thrust it into his hand before 
he knew what I meant. He gave one glance at it, and then he fell back into 
his choir, and gazed and gazed, as if he had lost himself. He was not 
prepared. He had been wilful — perhaps wicked — ^but his heart had not 
got hardened like that of a man of the world. It had been outside evils 
he had done, outside influences that had moved him. 'When anything 
struck deep at his heart he had no armour to resist the blow. He went 
back upon his chair with a stride, hiding from me, or trying to hide, that 
he was obliged to do it to keep himself steady ; he knitted his brows over 
the little pictare as if it was hard to see it. But he mi^^t have spared 
hmmelf the trouble. I saw how it was. One does not live in the world 
and learn men's ways for nought. I knew his eyes were flUiT^g with tears ; 
1 knew that sob was climbing up into his throat ; and 1 did not say a 
word more. It was a lovely little photograph. The sun is often so kind 
to did women. It was my lady with all the softness of her white hair, 
with her gradoos looks, her indulgent, benign eyes. And those eyes were 
little Mary's ^es. They went straight into the poor fellow's heart. 
Ate he bad stniggM m ^ m he could, the sob aetually brdke ont. 
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Then he straightened himself np all at oncOi and looked at mo fiereelj ; 
but I knew better than to pretend to hoar him. 

« This is nothing to the purpose," he said ; and then he stopped, and 
nature burst forth. ** Why did she oast me upon the world ? Why did 
she give me up ? You are a good woman, and you are her fiiend. Why 
did she cast mo away ? " 

1 shook my head, it was all I could do. 1 was crying, and I could not 
articulate. God knows ! " I gasped through my tears. And ho got up 
and went to the window, and turning his back on me, held it np to the 
light. 1 watched no longer what he was doing. Nature was working her 
own way in his heart. 

When ho came back at last, he come np to me and held out his hand. 
** Thank you,*’ he said, in a way that, for the first time, reminded me of 
Lady Lonzil. ** You have made me think less harshly about my mother. 
What is it she wants mo to do ? *' 

Ho did not put down the photograph, or give it back to me, but held 
it closely in his hand, which gave mo courage. And then I told him all 
the story. When I told him how his wife had .insulted his mother, his 
face grew purple. I gave him every detail : how little Mary clung to my 
lady ; how frightened she was for the passionate claimant who seized her. 
When 1 repeated her little cry, ** My lady I *’ a curious gleam passed over 
his face. He interrupted mo at that point. ** Who is my lady ? " he 
said, with a strange consciousness The only answer I made was to point 
at the photogi'aph. It made the most curious impression on him. Evidently 
he had not even known his mother’s name. Almost, 1 think, the title throw 
a now light for him upon all the circumstances. There ore people who 
will say that this was from a mean feeling ; but it was from no mean 
feeling. Ho saw by this fact what a gulf she had put between herself and 
him. Ho saw a cci*tain reason in the separation which, if she had been a 
woman of difiorent position, could not have existed. And there is no mnn 
living who is not susceptiblo to the world’s opinion of the people ho is 
interested in. He changed almost imperceptibly — unawares. He heard 
all my stoiy in grave silence. 1 told him what my lady had said, — ^that 
ho was to be the judge ; and henceforward it was with seriousness of 
a judge that he sat and listened. He heard me out every word, and then 
he sat and seemed to turn it over in his mind. So far as I wm concerned, 
that was the hardest moment of all. His face was stem in its composure. 
He was reflecting, putting this and that together. His mother was standing 
at the bar before him. And what should I do, did he decide against her ? 
Thus 1 sat waiting and trembling. When he c^ned his lips my heart 
jumped to my mouth. How foolish it was 1 That was not what be had 
been t hi nking of. Instead of his mother at the bar, it was his own lifb he 
had been turning over in his mind. It all oame forth with a horst when 
he began to speak : the chances he had lost ; the misezy that had come 
upon him ; the sh ame of the woman who bore his name ; and his poor 
little desolate child. Then the man forgot himself, and twon a (preat 
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oath. ** Km Boon as 1 am free I will go and get her, and send her to 

my lady 1 " he said, with abrupt, half-hysteriool yehomence. And then 
he rose Buddonly and went to the window, and turned his back' on mo 
again. 

1 was oreroome. I did not expect it so soon, or so fully. I could 
have thi'own myself upon his neck, poor follow, and wept. Was he the 
one to bear the penalties of all ? sinned against by his mother in his 
childhood, and more dreadfully by his wife in his maturity. What had 
ho done, that the ebsest of earthly ties should thus bo made a torment 
to him ? When I had come to myself 1 rose and went after him, trembling. 

Mr. Gray,” I said, ** is there nothing that can bo done for you ? ” 

** 1 don’t want anything to be done for me,” he cried, abruptly. The 
question piqued his pride. ** Tell her she shall see yet that 1 understoud 
the sacrifice she has made,” he said. If he spoke ironically or in honesty 
1 cannot toll ; when his mouth had once been opened stream came so 
fast. ** 1 want to go away, that is all,” he said, with a certain heat, almost 
anger ; ** anywhere — don’t core where— to the Mauritius, if they like, 
were that fevor is. No -fear that I should die. 1 huTO been brought up 
like a gentleman — it is quite true. And yet 1 am here. What was the 

use ? My father was a common soldier. She But it’s no good 

talking ; I am no credit to anybody now. If I could get drafted into 
another regiment, and go— to India or anywhere — you should see a 
diffetence. I swear you should see a ^iff&renoe 1 ” his Toioe rose high in 
those last words ; then he paused. ** But she is old,” ho said, sinking 
his Toice ; ** ten years — ^I couldn’t do in less than ten years. Bho’ll never 
be living then, to see what a man can do.” 

** She is a woman that would make shift to live, somehow, to see her 
son come back,” I cried. ** Give her little Mary, and try.” 

** She shall have little Maiy, by God 1 ” cried the excited man ; and 
then he broke down, and wept. I cannot describe this scene any more. 
I left him, clasping his hands, feeling as if he was my brother ; and ho 
had his mother’s picture held fast and hidden in his other hand. If that 
dear touch of natural love had come to him before 1 But God knows I 
perhaps he was only ready and open to it then. 

But he could not tell me where to seek the child. I had to be content 
with bia prennise that when he was free he would restora her to us. I 
went out from him aa much shaken as if 1 had gone throned an illness, 
and Stole out, not to aee BoM fieyxnDur, whom I was not equal to 
meeting jusi at Hiat moment. But the end my mission was nearer 
than I thought. When I get outside there was a group of excited people 
about the gateway; dose to which my eab was waiting me. They ware 
discussmg something which had Jnst hiq^ned, and which evidently had 
left a great eommotion behind. Among the crowd was a group of soMieis' 
wives, who diook Uieir heads, and talked it oveT'to each other with 
lowered voices* well for her she was took bad hero, and never got 
ttig^ to him,” one of 4hsm said, He’d have killed her, I know ho 
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would* Xt*i well for her she never got in to tempt that man to her 
death.” 

It was brazen of her to oome n%h him at all,” said another, << and 
him 80 proud. She always was a shameless one. What my heart bleeds 
for is that poor little child.” 

Where is the child ? ” asked a third. “ It would be well for her, 
poor innocent, if the Lord was to take her too.” 

I was standing stupefied, listening to them, when 1 heard a little cry, 
and the grasp of something at my dress. The cry was so feeble, and the 
grasp BO light, that I might never have noticed it but for those women. 
1 turned round, and the whole world swam round me for a moment. 
1 did what Lady Denzil did — ^1 staggered forward and foil on my knees, 
though this was not the soft green grass, but a stony London pavement, 
and clasped little Mary tight, with a vehemence that would have frightened 
tmy other child; but she was not frightened. The little creature was 
drenched with the pitiless rain. She had been tied up in an old shawl, to 
hide the miserable, pretty white frrock, now clogged with mud and soaked 
with water. Her little hat was glued to her head with the floods to which 
bhe had been exposed. 1 lifted my treasure wildly in my arms, as soon 
as I had any strength to do it, and rushed with her to my carriage. 1 
felt like a thief triumphant ; and yet it was no theft. But my eagerness 
aroused the suspicions of the soldiers' wives who had been standing by. 
They explained to mo that the childvWas Sergeant Gray's child ; that hw 
mother had been took veiy bad in a fit, and had been carried off to iho 
hospital ; and that I, a stranger, had no right to interfere. 1 don't know 
what hurried explanation 1 made to them ; but I know that at last I 
satisfied their fears, and with little Mary in my arms actually drove away. 

It was true, thou^ I never could believe it. 1 got her as easily as if 
it had been the most natural thing in the world. 1 could not believe it, 
even when 1 held her fest and drew firom her her little story. Bhe had 
been taken away early, very early in the morning, when she ran to the 
door as soon as she was up to satis^ herself that it rained* No doubt 
the wretched mother had fang about the grounds all night in the storm 
and rain to get at the child. She had snatched up little Mary in her 
arms, and rushed out with her befSMU any one was aware. The had 
been dragged along the dreary roads in the rain. If the woman had 
really loved her, if it had been the passion of a tender mother, andnsi ef n 
revangefhl creidare, she never would have snljected the <diild to this. She 
waswet to the ddn, with pools in her little boots, and the water streamhig 
frxnn her dress. 1 took her to a friend's house and got dry clothes to pul 
.upon her. The unh^n>y mother had, no doubt, been out all ni^ 
eiposed to the storm. She was mad with rage and miany and fiMaguOf 
and probaUty did not feal her danger at the moment; hut just as ihe 
readied the Tower to^alaim, buQdmg upon a oomaaou opposition to one 
ofcgoet, her liiid)aBd*s ouppovl, had feUeu down senselosSf on hiia very 
thnshold as it wurob Koddng^ indeed, but aeiadi^ eoold him M 
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tho man whom she had disgraced. When the surrounding bystanders saw 
that nothing was to be done for her, and that she would not come out of 
her famt, they had her carried in alarm to the hospital. Such was tho 
abrupt conclusion of the tale. Had I known I need not have given 
myself the trouble of sooiug Sergeant Gray — but that, at least, was a 
thing which 1 could not find in my heart to regret. 

When 1 took her back Lady Denzil held me in her arms, held me 
fast, and looked into my face, even before she listened to little Moiy's call. 
She wanted me to tell her of her child — ^her own child — and I was so 
weak that I could not speak to her. 1 fell crying on her tender old 
bosom, like a fool, and had to be comforted, as if it could be anything to mo 
— ^in comparison. I don't know afterwards what I said to hor, but she 
understood all 1 meant. Ab for Sir Thomas he was too happy to ask any 
questions. The child had wound herself into his j^ery heart. Ho sat 
with little Moiy in his aims aU that evening. He would scarcely allow 
her to bo taken to bed. He wont up with his hea \7 old step to see her 
sleeping safe once more under his roof, and made Wellman, with a pistol, 
sleep in a little room below. But little Mary was safe enough now. 
Her father was confined in his barrack-room, with my lady's photograph 
in his hands, and a host of unknown softenings and compunctions in his 
heart. Her mother was raving wildly in tho hospital on the bod from 
which she was never to rise. I don't know that any one concerned, 
except myself, thought of this strange cluster of divers fortunes, of 
tragic miseiy and suffering, all hanging about tho little angel- vision of that 
child. Sin, shame, misery, every kind of horror and distress, and little 
Mary tho centre of all ; how strange it was ! — ^how terrible and smiling 
and wretched is lifi) 1 

It is not to be supposed that such a frightful convulsion and earth- 
quake could pass over and leave no sign. Little Moiy was very ill after 
her exposure, and the shadow of death fell on the Lodge. Perhaps that 
circumstance softened a little the storm of animadversion that rose up in 
the neighbourhood. For six months after. Lady Denzil, who had been our 
centre of society, was never seen out of her own gates. Then they went 
away, and were absent a whole year. It was the most curious change to 
evexybody on the Green. For three months no one talked on any other 
Bulrject, and the wildest stories were told : stories with just so mu^ truth 
in them as to make them doubly wild. It was found out somehow that 
that wretched womaii>had died, and then there were accounts current that 
she had died in the grounds at the Lodge*— on the road — in the work- 
house— everywhere but the real place, which was in the hospital, where 
every indulgence and every comfort that she was capable of receiving had 
been given to her, Sir Thomas himself going to town on purpose to see that 
it was BO. And then it was said that it was she who was Lady Denzil's 
diild. It was a terrible moment, and one whicl left its mark upon 
everybody ooncemed. Sergeant Gny lost his rank, but got his wish and 
was drafted into another regiment going to India. I saw him again, I and 
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poor old Mrs. Florentine. Bat he did not see his mother. They were neither 
of them able for snbh a trial. ** 1 will comeback in ten years,” ho said to 
me. I do not know if he will. I don’t know if Lady Denzil will live so 
long. Bat I believe if she does for the first time she will see her son. 

They retomed to the Lodge two years ago, and the neighboarhood 
now, instead of gossipping, is voiy eoriooB to know whether Lady Denzil 
ever means to go into society again. Everybody calls, and admires littlo 
Maiy^how she has grown, and what a charming little princess she is ; and 
they all remind my Lady, with tender reproach, of those parties they 
enjoyed so much. ** Are we never to have any more, dear Lady Denzil ? ” 
Lacy Stoke asked the other day, kneeling at my lady’s side, and caressing 
her soft old ivory-white hand. My lady — to whom her tender old 
beauty, her understanding of everybody’s trouble, even the rose-tint in 
her cheek, have come back again — ^made no answer, bat only kissed pretty 
Lucy. 1 don’t know if she will give any more parties ; bat ^e means to 
live the ten years. 

As for Sir Thomas ho was never so happy in his life before. Ho 
follows little Mary about like an old grey tender knight worshipping tbo 
fairy creature. Sometimes I look on and cannot believe my eyes. The 
wretched guilty mother is dead long ago, and nobody remembers her very 
existence. The poor soldier has worked himself up to a commission, and 
may be high in rank before ho comes back. If Lady Denzil had been the 
most tender and devoted of mothers, could things have turned oat 
bettor? Is this world all a phantasmagoria and chaos of dreams and 
chances ? One’s brain reels when Providence thus contradicts all the laws 
of life. Is it because God sees deeper and ** nnderstands,” as my lady 
is so fond of saying ? I^ might well be that He had a different Way of 
judging from ours, seeing well and seeing always what we mean in our 
hearts. 
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Antbodt who has watched during a period of some years the diplomatic 
relations of English municipalities mnst have been impressed by the 
vigour and permanence of their corporate patriotism ; how greedily the 
public opinion of a town will cling to any mark of superiorily over a rival ; 
with what uneasiness it is brought to recognize such superiority in 
another ; with what perseverance and eagerness the object of desire is 
sought, and with what satisfEtetion obtained, whether it bo a separate 
custom-house, or a fresh batch of magistrates, or a& exemption from the 
restrictions on the transport of cattle, or the abolition of a toll which goes 
to pave and light the streets of a privileged neighbour. No one can form 
a true conception of old Greek society who for a moment loses sight of 
the fact that Greece consisted of an assemblage of boroughs with these 
sentiments of ambition and self-respect intensified twentyfold ; sanctified 
by religious associations ; ennobled by the names of heroes and demigods ; 
dignified by the eloquence of orators like Pericles, and the imagination 
of poets like Sophocles and Pindar ; inflamed by the recollection of past 
insults and iiguries ; unrestrained by the influence of any central and 
paramount authority. Amidst materials so inflammable a casw belli was 
never far to seek. Now it was a slight ofiered by individual members 
of one community to the patron deity of another; now some time- 
honoured dispute about boundaries, revived for the occasion beneath the 
genial influence of local jealousy untempered by the possession of ordnance 
maps ; now a complaint about the harbouring of runaway slaves, or the 
entertainment of political refugees. A standing bone of contention was 
the protective tendency of ancient commerce, which may be realized by 
depicting to oneself all the towns on the Humber actuated in their mutual 
dealings by the spirit that existed between the Spanish and English 
traders in the reign of Elizabeth, when a Devonshire skipper detected 
west of the Azores might make his account never to see Lyme or 
Dartmouth again unless he could turn the tables upon his captors. With 
such a tariff it may well be believod that informers drove a bouncing 
trade. 

Then there were the claims of the parent city upon the colony: a 
fruitful source of discord among an enterprising people, pinched for 
room at home, who in the space of three centuries covered with thriving 
settlements the coasts of the iSgean, the Euxine, the Adriatic, and the 
Ionian Seas. These claims, in theory most extensive and peculiarly 
binding, in practice were generally -allowed to lie dormant until their 
resusdiatum seemed likely to afford a pretext lor going to war. The 
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longest and most determined struggle recorded in Greoian history arose 
from a dispute between the mother oonntty and the grandmother as to 
which had the best right to jproteet their offspring from the incursion 
of the Burroimding aborigines. 

There 'js mnch tmth in tho picture drawn by Aristophanes in his 
play of the AchamiarUf where the principal actor speOks as follows, in 
a very free translation : — 

** 1 hope the spectators will not take it amiss if I talk a little about 
public afikirs, though I am playing burlesque — for one has a conscience, 
even in burlesque. And this time Oleon will hardly be able to charge 
me with vilifying the State in the presence of foreigners, because it is 
too early in the year for foreigners, and we have the theatre to 
ourselves. 

** Now, yon must know that I perfectly abominate the LacedoBmonians, 
and cordially hope that the next earthquake will bring all their houses 
about their ears ; for I, as well as others, have had their foragers in my 
vineyard. But, come now (for I see none but friends about me), why, 
after all, are wo to lay everything to the door of the Lacedaunonians ? 
For you will remember that certain of our people — do not refer to tho 
country in general : don't mistake me for a moment ; f make no allusion 
to the country in general— certain dirty, counterfeit, conteniptible scamps 
were always giving the police notice about Megarian woollens. And if 
they caught sight of a cucumber, or a leveret, or a sucking-pig, or a head 
of gorUc, or a lump of salt, as a matter of course it came frnm Megara, 
and was declared contraband on tho spot. But these doings were a trifle, 
and too much in the ordinary Athenian style to need remark, until some 
young sparks thought fit to go on a tipsy frolic to Megara, and carry off a 
woman ; whereupon the Megarians were cut to the soul by the outrage, 
and made reprisals by running away with two of Aspasia’s girls ; and so 
the Grecian world broke out into war for the sake of a leash of baggages. 
And then Olympian Pericles, in all his terrors, fell to thundering and light- 
ning, and shutting our markets against the Megarians, and bringing in a 
string of prohibifbiy laws that ran like drinking-catches. And, when the 
Megarians found themselves dying by slow starvation, they petitioned the 
Lacedflemonians to get the enactments repealed that had been passed on 
behalf of those three hussies. But we would not hear of it ; and so 
shields began banging together from one end of Greece to tho other. * It 
was all very wrong,’ you will say ; but how can you expect other people 
ttf be more patient than yourselves f Yniy, if a Lacediemonian had 
chartered a bumboat, and run a cargo of a sin^e blind puppy into one 
of your dependencies, would you have sat quiet at home ? Hot yon. 
Before the day was out, you would be putting hr commission three 
hundred galleys, and the dockyards would resound with the planing 
of oar-blodes, imd the driving in of bolts, and the ^lifting of rowloaks, 
and the whistling of boatswains f ond the streets would be alive irtth 
paying of bouiitieB,ahd welifoing out of ratloas, and marines squabbling. 
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and captains getting elected, and figure-heads getting gilded, and garlie 
and oliyes and onions getting staffed into nets, and tins of preseryed 
anehoyies, and garlands, and dancing-girls, and bloody noses, and black 
eyes.” 

The historical interest of these incessant wars is out of all proportion 
to their size. Indeed, militaiy narratiyes are nsnally attractiye in inyerse 
ratio to the number of combatants engaged ; for, the fewer the actors, the 
more marked becomes the personal character of the scene. The result 
of a groat modem conflict depends on an immense multitude of incidents, 
BO interwoyen that it is aU but impossible to disentangle them and to 
credit each with its due importance. A cursory relation of such a struggle 
as Magenta or Sadowa is simply unintelligible. Wo cannot comprehend 
what caused the failure of the attack on the redoubt, and the partial 
success of the adyance on echelon ; how it was that the right centre found 
itself compromised about three in the afternoon, ancf why it should not 
haye experienced that sensation an hour earlier or two hours later. On 
the other hand, when Mr. Kinglako tells the story so that it can be 
ci\}oyed and understood, by recognizing the human element in the affair, 
there is the draw'back that it takes longer to road the battle than to fight 
it. He must be a yery idle fellow w'ho could afford time to got through 
the Loipsic campaign when detailed at the same length as the fight on the 
Alma — ^that is to say, if ho could find anybody long-liyed enough to write 
it for him. The Buko of Wellington most happily compared a battle to a 
London bfdl. Each person at the breakfast-table next morning can 
recall certain detached occurrences, and can state generally how the 
eyening went off ; but no one protends to ascertain the precise sequence 
. and connection of all those indiyidual experiences. A Greek combat may 
be likened to a Christmas quadrille in the seryants’ hall, in which eyery-* 
body knows that the footman wore layender kid gloves, and that the son 
of the house flirted with the lady*s-maid. 

And so it is delightful to turn from the elaborate technicalities of con- 
temporary WBzfiire to the simple mancouvres by which Miltiades and 
Epaminondas won and lost their battles. Commanding, as he did, a 
smali but high-spirited body of militiamen — ^who were at home the equals 
of their leader, and while on actiye senrice neyer forgot that he was their 
fellow-citizen ; who, when they behayod well, fou^t for the gratification 
of an old grudge or for the honour and adyancemont of , their natiye town ; 
and, when not in tone, were much more afraid of the enemy than of their 
own ofiicers — a Greek strategist was forced to adapt his tactics quite as much 
to the temper of his men as to the nature of the locality. He was not 
eyen permitted to take their courage for granted, as is the* priyilege of 
generals who haveio do with regular soldiers ; but was under the necessity 
of hft.TftTig nm g his oimy wheneyer there was a prospect of coming to blows. 
Athenian militaiy men, trained in their courts of law and their popular 
assembly, were for the most part yoluble enough; but it must have been a 
•erioue addition to the responsibilitieB of an honest Besotian yeteran to 
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gpend the eye of an action in stringing ti^etlier platitudes about patriotism, 
and tutelary gods, and ancestral ashes, when he ought to have been eating 
his supper and visiting his outposts. 

A good illustration, both the minute scale on which a Greek com- 
mander conducted his operations, and of the wei^t which he attached to 
catching his adversaries when they were not in a fi tting humour, is 
afforded by Cleon’s expedition to Amphipolis, against which ^ marched at 
the head of 1,600 foot and 800 cavalry. Brasidaii, the best partisan leader 
of the day, and perhaps of all time, hesitated to attack so powerful a force 
in the open field, and made arrangements for saUying forth upon tho 
invaders at an unexpected moment, just as they should iirmginft that they 
were going to occupy the place without opposition. But it so happened 
that some Athenian scouts espied symptoms of an wit]^ the 

city, and took the information to Cleon, who, having reconnoitred the 
Bpartan position by the very primitive method of looking uudem ea th the 
gate, ordered his column to draw off towards higher ground. Upon which 
Brasidas said to those about him, ** I can see by the movement of their 
heads and their pikes that the enemy will not stwd. People who march 
ip that stylo never await the onset. Throw open the gates, and let us 
charge them like men who are sure to win ! ” And with 160 picked 
soldiers at his heels he ran out to his last victory. 

The multifarious talents and accomplishments that were indispensable 
to a Greek general made a heavy demand even upon the many-sided 
Athenian character. It was of primary necessity that he should be a skilful 
diplomatist, in order to keep his network of intrigues under his own hand, 
and not leave them to the criticism and manipulation of his political rivals 
at home. He had one agent at the Macedonian court, urging Perdiccas to 
attack the hostile colonies from the hmd-side, and promising, in return, to 
get the heir-apparent naturalised as an Attic freeman ; another anifttig the 
Thracian mountains, levying a corps of archers and slingers, and his 
best to prejudice the barbarian intellect against the Lacedaemonian 
recruiting-offioers ; while his most confidential emissary was at Sardis, 
watching the carefully balanced policy of the Satrap, or even posting 
up-country on a six months' journey to the neighbourhood of the Caspian 
sea, with a remote hope of inducing the Great King to forget iHarathon. 
He must know the rudiments of divination, so as to keep a sharp eye on 
his prophets, and insist with authority, when he had once made up his 
mind to engage the enemy, on the priest sacrificing sheep after sheep 
until the ornSns chose to be favourable. He must be well acquainted 
with naval matters, in a country where nine-tenths of the fighting took 
place imong the islands or abng the sea-board. And, besides being 
s ome t hin g of a soothsayer, and something more of a sailor, it was, above 
all, essential that he should be very much of a politician ; for the sueoess 
or fulure of a military enterprise was inextricably bound up in the chawgA^ 
and chances of internal politics. Throuc^ut the towns of Greece the 
(digardiy held staundily 1^ conservative Bparta ; vrhile the demoeracy 
VOL. xvn.— NO. 100. 28. 
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looked io Athens as their natural patron and protector— regarded her 
triumphs and hnmiliations as their own — snmmoned her without somple 
to the rescue, if their political adversaries proved too strong for them to 
manage single-handed — and, when their own ascendancy had been secured, 
freely sent their ships and squadrons to back her quarrel for the time 
being. A member of the popular party at Corinth virtually reckoned an 
Athenian as his countxyman, and a Corinthian aristocrat as an alien; 
whereas a Megarian tozy would far rather see a Laoedssmonian garrison in 
the citadel than a liberal meqority in the senate. If her friends gained 
the upper hand, a city which had been a thorn in the side of Athens might 
in a ^y become an outpost for her protection ; while a lucky coup d'itat, 
or a few judicious assassinations, might place thousands of shields and 
scores of galleys at the disposal of Sparta. Bo that a wise commander paid 
quite as much attention to the opinions of the enemy as to his own tactics ; 
and a prudent engineer trusted less to his scaling-laAiers and his mines 
than to the chance of finding a gate left on the jar, or a rope hanging over 
the parapet. A general unskilled in statecraft was about as useful as an 
electioneering agent who ignores Church matters. 

In this respect the historians of Greece, from Xenophon downwards, 
have imitated the people of whom they write, and make a point of ranging 
themselves under the banners of one or the other of the two leading cities. 
This spirit of uncompromising partisanship, excusable, and even graceful 
in a contemporary, writing of the scenes in which he had acted and the 
men whom he had loved and hated, becomes somewhat absurd when 
transferred to pages printed in Paternoster Bow. Pbr some time previous 
to the French Revolution Athens had the best of it. Freedom and equality 
were the order of the day. Idberals of a milder type talked with admira- 
tion of Pericles and Aristides ; while sterner spirits were all for Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, and for carrying their daggers in boughs of myrtle, and 
for irrigating trees of liberty with the blood of tyrants. Then came the 
great flood of conservative reaction, which penetrated into this singular side- 
channel, and produced a crop of authors who discovered that the Attic 
democracy was a fickle and ferocious mob : so godless that it burned the 
temples of a conquered city, and so superstitious that it flew into a fteoxj 
of rage and tenor when an idol was mutilated by a pariy of midnight 
roysterers ; so inconstant that it deserted Aldbiades, and so fond and 
' besotted that it always stuck to Cleon. This school could see nothing in 
the Athenian constitation except ballot, universal suffrage, and graduated 
taxation, bearing li^tly on the poor and heavily on the rich and powerfhl; 
struck at Oharies Fox in the person of Demosthenes, and bespattered 
Orator Hunt under the guise of Hyperbolus ; and loathed the wreath on 
the brows of an Hellenic demagogue as if it were the white hat of a 
British radical. For a generation the serried ranks of Sfitfbrd and his 
disdples carried all before them ; but a far keener intellect, and an abler 
though not an impartial pen, hu at length turned the balance'of war ; and 
it is probable that Englishmen will henceforward in the main take their 
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opinions on Orecian international history from Mr. Grote’s exhanstive yet 
most attraetiTe work. 

When we consider that all Hellenic commnnities sprang from a common 
stock, worshipped common gods, and spoke a common tongue, it is not 
sarprisingihat men of the same pditical fretion dionld haTO made common 
canse thronghont the Qreeian world. Even amongthe heterogeneons races 
indnded within the circle of modem oxviliaation, there ate symptoms that 
an age is appioadimg when the patriotism of parly will displace the 
patriotism of localify. Increased frciHty of locomotion and eommnnication 
is beginning to do llie work of a nnirersal language. There is everywhere 
a great and growing fellow-feeling between those who worship reason and 
progress, as opposed to the votaries of force and prescription. And it is 
by the direction which his sympathy takes with reference to afhirs abroad 
that we can test the real instinct of a man more snrely than by his 
professed opinions on matters nearer home. Towards the close of 1866, 
on the eve of the political Zm, by observing the tone which a member of 
Parliament adopted with regard to the Jamaica tronbles, a shrewd guess 
znight be made at the lobby in which he would be most often feund in the 
course of the coming session. On the other hand, the tirades of the intel- 
lectual French press against English reform have opened our eyes as to 
the liberaUsm of certain Paris liberals. The Spe<^ GorreqK)ndent of 
The Timee is great on General Butler’s prodamation. Fort La&yette, and 
the rising inundation of greenbacks. The radical pamphleteer can see 
nothing but the barbarity of the Confederate gueriUas, and the horrors of 
a Southern prison. The conservativer^Teedy diarged with pity and indig- 
nation, waits for the news that Maximilian has been diot; while the 
liberal is prepared to be unable to forget who it was that murdered Ortega 
and his comrades in vindication of the prindple of hereditary ri^t divine, 
imported to a hemisphere where it never existed from a continent where 
it is no longer wanted. We condemn the tyranny or violence committed 
in distant countries on behalf of the cause which we have at heart with a 
diow of displeasure not more genuine than that which we exhibit when 
our leading supporter canvasses a tenant in a manner too pressing and 
with too loud a voice, or when humbler allies evince their attachment by 
mobbing a hostile freeholder. And when the cause wins a signiti 
victory, on however remote a field, we exult as if at the critical hour of 
noon there had occurred a favourable turn in the tide of a hard-feug^t 
contest ; as if, to the soqnd of the workmen’s dinner-bell, yards and 
fectories were pouring forth their streams of firiendly voters ; while ahea^ 
our own statement of the poll places us five hundred to the fine, and our 
opponent contents himsdf with a m^'ority of eleven. To the true soldier, 
as long a|i the dqr goes weU, it matters not whether the enen^ are giving 
ground on the exttemh of the fuihest wing,' or in his own immediate finmt. 
Success is the same, whether gained among the ]^e-finests of 'Virginia, or 
the vineyards of Lombardy, or on the Bohemian elopes, or around the 
Westminster hustings. 


28 — s 
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Tho Bocnrity of these little Greek boroughs, hating each other more 
bitterly than Vienna end Turin, and situated in closer proximity than 
Putney and Islington, depended absolutely on tho natural or artificial 
strength of their defences. In most cases the citadel, in some the entire 
town, was planted on the summit of a precipitous rock. Where the site 
was less advantageous the place was surrounded by battlements of immense 
height and solidity. If the territory comprised a port anywhere within six 
or seven miles of the capital, the city was connected with the harbour and 
the dock by W'orks known technically as ** long walls.” In time of war a 
sufficient number of the burghers were told off to man the lioe of circum- 
vallation. A bell was passed from hand to hand, whose continuous ringing 
announced that the cordon of sentries was on the alert. Sparta, alone 
of Hellenic communities, scorned to surround herself with material 
bulwarks other than the corslets of her soldiers ; but like Paris in 1814, 
she found reason to repent of this over-confidence ^hon her power had 
been shaken, and her ascendancy called in question, by the vital defeat of 
Leuctra. 

In the eyes of a Greek the town-wall was the symbol of distinct 
national existence. The first act of a conqueror who desired to have his 
prostrate enemies permanently at his mercy, was to level the fortifications, 
and split up the municipality into separate villages. In the case where a 
modem victor would prohibit a dependent sovereign from increasing his 
standing army beyond police requirements, Lysander or Agesilaus would 
have thought it enough to forbid the rebuilding of the ramparts. There is 
little in ancient narrative more curious than the mixture, so intensely 
Greek, of heroism with mendacity, whereby Themistocles gained time to 
fbrtify Athens in the teeth of Bpartan jealousy and selfishness. And there 
is nothing more touching than the passage in which Xenophon relates how 
Conon sailed straight from his victory off Cnidus to restore the walls that 
had lain in ruins since the sad day when, undone by her own ambition 
rather than by tho prowess of the foe, after facing Greece in arms for a 
generation, the imperial city fell. To the completion of that design the 
townsmen fondly looked for the return of her old supremacy and ancestral 
renown by land and sea. They believed that they should once more see 
their home such as they loved to describe her in conventional, but not 
unmerited, epithets, — ** the bright, the violet-crowned, the enviable, the 
famed in song.” And no wonder ; ffir he who to-day peruses that story, 
— ^thou^ his patriotism is due qlsewhere, and his more enlightened ideas 
of right and wrong are shocked at every turn with the iniquity and cruelty 
disj^yed by Athens during the period of her domination, — can hardly 
repress a transient hope, in defiance of his acquamtance witA what is now 
hi^iy, that he is again to read of her as she was under the rule of 
Pericles; willing for the moment to fb^et thatf however deftly the 
architect mi^t piece togethertthe scattered stones, no skill or industry 
could recall the vabur, the energy, the simple hardihood which urged on 
the gaUeys tit Salamis,' and cut its way through the stockade at Ifycale. 
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The loftinoBB of the wallB, and the moltitnde of the garriBon, oonBiBtmg, 
aB it did, of eTory able-bodied male m the population, effectually ensured 
a Greek city from capture by escalade. BesidcB, it was abundantly proved, 
by the experience of the Civil War in America, to what an extent militia 
inside a work fight better than militia in the field. Nor was it eai^ for the 
assailantB to proceed by the more tardy method of blockade, which would 
have necessitated the retention under arms for months together of men who, 
after the first few days of soldiering, began to fret at being kept from their 
bams and workshops. In the case of a small town that had made itself 
exceptionally obnoxious, the besiegers sometimes had resort to the plan of 
running a counter-wall round the entire circuit of the fortifications, which 
could be readily guarded by successive detachments of themselves and their 
allies until the place was reduced by fSEunine. Athens, indeed, was enabled 
by her opulence to keep on foot considerable bodies of troops during pro- 
tracted and distant campaigns. Throughout the siege of Potidea her 
hoavy-anned infantry at no time fell below a force of « throe thousand 
shields, every man receiving pay at the rate of twenty pence a day. She 
spent in all half a million of money upon this operation, which closely 
resembled the siege of Sebastopol in duration, locality, and climate*; and 
surpassed it in the misery undergone by the invading army. 

In the ranks of that army marched a pikeman conspicuous for courage 
and eccentricity, with whose description Alcibiades amused a circle of 
guests over the wine of Agathon tho tragic poet, — Shaving already taken a 
good deal too much of somebody else's. ** You must know,*' said he, 
** that Socrates and 1 served together at Potidea, and belonged to the 
same mess. And there, whenever, as is so often the case on active 
service, we ran short of provisions, no one came near him in the power 
of enduring privation. On the other hand, when we had plenty to eat 
and drink, he showed a rare capacity for eigoyment ; and, thou^^ he did 
not care for wine, if put to it he could sit out the whole table ; and yet no 
living man ever saw Socrates the worse for liquor : both of which frets the 
present company are likely to find out in the course of the evening. And 
during the depth of the winter, (and a winter in those parts is no tiifle,) 
when all who were off duty kepi close at home, and the men on guard 
turned out in the most extraordinary panoply of wrappers, with their feet 
stuffed into sheepskins and rolls of frit, this wonderful person went abroad 
in that old cloak we aU know by heart, and trudged barefbot through the 
ice and snow more fr^ly than his comrades who had taken such precau- 
tions against the cold. 

** And 1 remember well that one morning early, as he was going about 
his busings, an idea struck him, and he stood still to examine it. And* 
whdn it did not resolve itself^ to his satisfretion, he would not give it up, 
but remained standing until noon came, and people began to notice him, 
and to say among tliemaelves, < Bocrates has been standing there nnee 
morning, t hinkin g iKMiwithing otAk* Eventnalfy a party of after 

their dinner, finding the weather sultry, brou^t out some beddizg, and 
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lay down in the open air ; keeping an eye on him meanwhile, to see 
whether he would stand there all night. And they were not disappointed, 
for he never stured till daylight, when he saluted the rising sun, and 
went his way. 

. Then, too, you ou^t to have witnessed his behaviour on the occasion 
when the army was escaping from the rout of Delium ; where I was present 
in the cavahy, and he in the line of spears. 'When our people broke and 
ran he walked away with Laches. And 1 fell in with them, and bade him 
keep his heart up, as 1 would not desert him. Now, as I was in compara- 
tive safety on the back of my horse, 1 could watch the pair at my leisure : 
and there could be no doubt which was the more cool and collected. For 
Socrates marched along, as if he were crossing the market-place at home, 
with his nose cooked up and his eyes busy to the right and left, just as 
you, Aristophanes, described him in your burlesgne^gnietly scanning the 
stream of friends and enemies as it poured by with on air which most 
unmistakeably proclaimed to all in the neighbourhood that whoever 
meddled with him would have . cause to regret it. And so he brought 
himself and his companion safe off the field ; for, when a man carries 
himself in that fSsshion, the pursuers generally keep their distance, and 
prefer to go after those who axe flying helter-skelter.” 

As a Greek general had seldom the force to storm a city, or the time 
to starve it out, he for the most part confined himself to two modes of 
warfare. He would enter the hostile borders, and select some mountain 
village planted amidst a network of gorges and torrents, or some sheer 
rock standing out like an iriand from the surrounding plain, and occupy 
it with a party of li^t troops, horse and foot, under the orders of an 
active and adroit leader^ Or perhaps he would hunt up the evicted 
inhabitants of some town which had perished by the act of the people 
whom he was engaged in annoying, and plant them down bodily in the 
terxitoiy of their ftnmer persecutors. Among all the calamities of war 
none came so vividly home to a Greek as the presence of a marauding 
garrison within his own confines. In national pride he equalled the 
Spaniard, whose first waking thou^t is said to be that the Englidiman 
is in Gibraltar. And apart from the disgrace,— apdrt firom the bitter con- 
sdonnesB that tributary populationB would not long submit to the aseen- 
dancy of a state idiieh could not keep the enemy off its> own soil,— 41iere 
were the ibity losses by escursionB of the finagers into the a^acent 
country; the eipense end trouble of'iimding the army of observation 
whidi watched the approaches, and maintaining doubled and -ttebled 
guards along the ciiy-walls ; the sleepleseneoB ; the worry; the bad food; 
the bivonses in the snow ; the wear and tear of horsri^oofr amidst the 
ravines where the fighting lay ; the nif^tly disappearance of slaves, the 
smartest and most vsluable of whom were always the first to be aware 
that th^ had sn asylum dose at hand. Dmmg the PdoponxieBiaa War 
upwards of twenty thousand raasways esundpatad themidves hy taking 
lefhge in the Spartan oncost of Deealea; a^ owing to the ineroa s ed 
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exigencies of the war both in town and oonntiy, Athens, to qnote the 
words of Thnojdidosy was bron^t from the condition of a city to that of 
a miliiujy station. 

Or in the lata spring, when the crops were still in the ground, the 
belligerent who was Ihe stronger or the more enterprising would summon 
all his allies to some uouTenient rendeivous, and repair thither himself 
with eyeiy available man equipped and provisioned for a campaign of 
from ten to thirty days. And then he would cross the frontier, and pour 
forth a deluge of spoilers over the domain of his unfortunate rival. Mean- 
while, in expectation of the coming storm, the entire rural population 
of the invaded country would have betaken itself to its strongholds. If 
the combatant who was inferior on land had command of the sea, the 
cattle would have been ferried across to the nearest friendly islands ; while 
the agricultural implements, the jars of wine, the family gods, the furniture, 
and even the fixtures of the homesteads, would have been packed into 
carts and transported within the walls of the capital. Unless the fiirmer 
was lucky enough to possess a town residence he made shift to live in 
a templo or an outhouse, or even to encamp gip^-fashiou along the 
inside of the rampart. It must have been sad news for a rural proprietor, 
just as the com was ripening to his mind, and his lambs had got well 
through the perils of the cold weather, and the fruit was sufficiently 
forward to allow of a fiur guess at the yield of figs and pomegranates, 
to hear that. Spartan cavalry had been cutting grass within a league of 
the frontier. It must have cost him a pang to abandon his (foeerfhl and 
wholesome programme of country purauits ; the morning inspection of the 
blood-oolt which was to do something at the next Isthmian but one ; the 
evening gossip over negus and chestnuts about the latest news from 
Sicily, and the best receipt for pickling olives ; the fresh air ; the early 
nights ; the presidency of the local games ; the observance and affection 
Of his nei^bours ; the presence and fovonr of the paternal deities whom 
he had but last year propitiated with a new bronze hearth, and a pair 
of statuettes from the hand of Phidias's foreman. To exchange all this 
for a sqjoum in the hot and dreary city, where bread, and vinegar, and 
(foarooal, and all that his from gave him for the taking, had to be b^ht 
at war prices ; where the first year he lodged about among his old school- 
fiffiowB, and the second boarded with the agent who in more proqserons 
times disposed of his Wine and oil, until, as time went on, peace 
seemed more remote than ever, he had outstayed his welcome in every 
snd was foin to squat beneath a turret on the battlement, 
beguiling his involtmtaxy idleness by speculating whether the piDagers 
would think it worth their while to cut down the zest of. his orduod, and 
whether the dave whom he had left in diaiga was likely to keep dark 
about ihe pear-tree under which his plate was buried. 

It is easy to conceive the distress of the halfrfod and badly shelteied 
multitude during these most Unwdoome ammal gatherings. * May and 

Jime in the Iievant an at Iwft trying months, and must m 
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intolorable in the over-crowded bylanes of a beleaguered town ; especially 
if the engmeers of the aggressor succeeded in diverting the supply of water. 
Grecian cities, never very rich in sanitary appliances, were under these 
circumstances peculiarly susceptible to the inroads of disease : and it was 
in such a plight that Athens first harboured the fearful epidemic immor- 
talized by T^ydides in the simple and striking narrative of an eye- 
witness and a sufferer, which has afforded matter for imitation in many 
languages and metres. The impatience of the people inside, tormented by 
drought and discomfort, and goaded to desperation by the scones of rapine 
and wanton destruction which were enacting beneath their very eyes, 
would inevitably break forth in a ciy for instant combat. Forgetting that 
they had surrendered their land to depredation because, at a time when 
their judgment could bo better trusted, they had deliberately come to the 
conclusion that the enemy wore too much for them kl the field, they 
would assail the authorities with passionate demands for permission to 
strike a blow in defence of their hearths and holdings. At such a crisis a 
conscientious prime minister or commander-in-chief had indeed a thankless 
office : and the more so, should the invaders have been careful to aggravate 
his difficulties by ostentatiously excepting his property from the general 
spoliation, and thereby attaching to him a suspicion of treachery and 
collusion. If the leading man had the character required to withstand, 
and the influence to restrain, his more impulsive countrymen, (a service 
which they whom he benefited seldom forgave or forgot,) the enemy after 
a time would grow tired of plundering other people’s crops, and, gorged 
with booty, would march home to gather in their own. 

But things did not always end so peaceably. Unless a recent defeat 
had cooled the temper of the weaker party the third or fourth day of a 
fbray often witnessed the forces of the two cities drawn out face to face. 
Free from the smoke of a modem engagement, and the fog and drizzle of 
a suburban British review, an Hellenic battle must have been a gallant 
sight. In purple tunics and burnished armour the men stood ten, fifteen, 
and twenty deep beneath a jittering forest of spear-heads. Those who 
were well-to-do had no lack of gold about their greaves and b^astplates, 
and were dandified in plumes and Bword-belts ; while even the poorest 
citizen wore a helmet fiuhioned by the exquisite taste of a Greek artificer. 
It must have been a trial for the nerves of the bravest to stand biting his 
moustache ; humming a bar of the Pnan which he was to sing within the 
next quarter of an hour; wondering whether his widow would many 
; hoping that the cobbler on his ri^t mif^t not tom tail, or the 
teacher of gymnastics on his left shove him out of the line ; dimly con- 
seious meanwhile that his colonel exhorting him in a series of well- 
turned periods to bethink himself of the tomb which covered those who 
died in Thermopyla), and the trophy which stood on the beadi at 
Artemisium. And then the signal-trumpet sounded ; and the musio 
struck up; and the whde amy moved forward, steadily at first, but 
breaking into a run when only a few hundred yards separated the 
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approaehmg linos. And, as the distance between grew shorter, and the 
tramp of the enemy mingled with their own, the front-rank men had 
just time to try «-nd imagine that the ootintenances of the people opposite 
looked Ultfl flinching, and that the notes of their war-chant had begun to 
falter, and the next second there would be a crash of pikes, and a grating 
of bucklers, and a clutching of beards ; and those who would fain bo 
home again were pushed on by the mass behind, excited at hearing 
others fi ghtin g, and with no steel at its own throat ; and, after five 
minutes of thrusting, and shouting, and fierce straining of foot, and 
knee, and shoulder, the less determined or the worse disciplined of the 
two hosts would learn, by one more cruel experience, the old lesson 
that life as well as honour is for those who retain their self-respect and 
their shields. 

Romantic as were the incidents of a pitched battle on land, the 
accompaniments of an ancient sea-fight appear still more diverting to an 
English reader: for a naval action consisted in driving one against 
another ships almost as slender in proportion to the number of people 
whom they carried as the racing-boats built by Messrs. Bearle, of Oxford. 
Athens, in her day of greatness, far surpassed all other powers in this 
branch of warfare. Her valiant and noble bearing during the Persian 
aflairs in the first quarter of the fifth century before Ohrist, as con- 
trasted with the underhand self-seeking policy of Bparta, gained her the 
general confidence and esteem, and laid the foundations of her empire, 
which ere long comprehended most of the islands and xnaritiine eities of 
the Grecian world. Honourably won, her supremacy was uphdd and 
extended by far more questionable procedures, and soon degenerated into 
an execrable tyranny. Bhe converted the contingent of galleys due to 
the national fleet from each of those whom she was still pleased to call 
her allies into a contribution of money, and in so far contrived to lessen 
the number of states which kept on foot a war-navy ; while with the funds 
thus obtained she put on the stocks annually from twenty to thirty keels 

supply which enabled her to maintain an average of three hundred 
ships laid up in ordinary. This department was managed with true 
republican economy. Mr. Beely's mouth may well water when he reads 
that the cash balance in the hands of the duef constructor of the Athenian 
Admiralty fell short of seven hundred pounds. The galleys were called by 
every pretty female name whose etymology contained an allusion to the 
sea ; and, when the list of Na usi ea a s and Nauphantes had been exhausted, 
recourse was had to the abstract qualities, ** Health,” ** Foresi^t,” and 
the like ; or to words of happy omen, siufii as ** The Fair Voyage,” 
** The Sovereign,” and The Saviour of ihe State.” The Bomans, • 
took to the water on compulsion, and never could be brought to undev* 
stand hoW anybody diould prefer to fi{^t on a deck who could get a Ml 
of firm and dry turf, thou^ masculine appdlations quite good eaeii|^ 
fer vessels which they loved one less than another. 

The imperial city prudently monopolised nantiaal ddU by taUugeare 

88— -5 
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that her petty officers, whose exoellenoo was acknowledged by her riyals 
with despair and en^y, should be one and all of pure Attic blood. There 
was the master, who superintended the sailing of the yessel when the wind 
fdlowed the canyas to be qpread ; the boatswain, who ihstracted the rowers, 
gaye them the time with his flute, and picked out men with straight backs 
and strong loins to handle the heayy sweeps of the upper tier ; and the 
steersman, whose aim it was to ayoid the direct shock of the enemy’s beak, 
and by a dexterous manosuyre to strike her amidships or astern, sweep 
away a bank of oars, htetk her rudder, or perhaps sink her outri^^t with 
all hands on board. Her yast resources gaye Athens the command of the 
labour-market, and permitted her to take into pay from eyeiy port in 
Greece crowds of seamen to perform the subordinate duties of the ship. 
But, though at ordinary times the bulk of the rowers were foreign 
mercenaries, on ooeasions of urgent public danger the state summoned 
all her citizens who were not touched in the wind to^help in pulling 
along her galleys. There is something quaint in the notion that 
ASschylus and Lysias must haye been familiar with those miseries 
which a college crew know so well, and in all probability prided them- 
aelyes on a pet salye for raw fingers, or a knowing recei^ for training. 
Aristophanes writes with contempt of sluggards who could not show an 
honourable blister earned in th^ country’s cause, and commends one of 
his characters for placing a soft cushion beneath an old hero who had 
fouf^t at Balamis. 

From the causes enumerated in the preceding paragraphs Athens was 
always beforehand with her adyersanes, and established a yast nayal 
superiority at the commenoement of hoitilitieB. At an early period of the 
Peloponnesian War, Phormio, an old salt of the best Attic school, with a 
score of diips, went straight into the midst of a fleet of forty-seyen triremes, 
and captozed twelye of them after a fi§^t which apparently did not last as 
many minutes. The result is lees maryellous when we learn that the 
allies ananged their gall^ in a drele with prows outwards, like the 
spokes of a wheel : a foimation which the land-breeze blowing down the 
Oorintbian Gulf soon eonyerted into a hopeless medley. While the men 
were swearing at their neighbours and shoying each other apart with 
poles, the Athenian admiral bm down on them with his squadron of eradr 
saflon foHowmg him in single file. The Peloponnesians soon appeared 
again, reinfa r oed to a sum total of soyenty-seven yesselB, and this time 
much better commanded. Phormio, by an aot of eareleeBness, was forced 
to fight at a disadyantegei lost nine of his diips, and had to run ibr it. 
But, yrbOD. the ootion seemed to haye been already decided against him, 
the hindmost of 4he fbgitiyas, noticing one of the hostile gall^ considerahly 
ahead of the mein body, dodged round a merchantman whidi happened to 
be lying at enehor, and sent the presumptaous foe to the bottom; but not 
before the Leoediniioman admiral, who was on board the ill-foted emit, 
had found time to stab himeetf his sword. Upon this the eleyen 
Atheniens reooyeied tiieir oonmge, taned on their pursners, droye before 
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them ezaeily seven times their own nnmber in ignominious ront, and 
recaptured that they had lost, besides taking six of the onemy. 

Accommodating themselves as best they might to the overwhelming 
disparity in fighting power, the Spartans adopted the usual course of a 
belligerent who cannot keep the sea, and fireely granted letters of marque 
among their naval allies. Elastic Greek consoienoeB soon began to ignore 
the fiiint line which separates privateering from piracy ; and a Megorian 
corsair was veiy indifTerent as to whether the fishennen and traders with 
whom she fell in did or did not own allegianoe to Attic rule. All prisoners, 
especially those whose dialect and credentials ought to have exempted 
them from capture, were killed as soon as caught, and hidden away by 
night among the ravines which ran down to the coast. The public mind, 
in a general way not over particular with regard to human life, appears to 
have considered that this proceeding carried somewhat to excess the 
principle of dead men telling no tales. Accordingly, when shortly after- 
wards the Athenians found means to seize some Spartan Commissioners 
who were passing through a neutral country on their way to the Persian 
Court, the whole party were conducted to Athens, put to death without 
trial or inquiry, and thrown down a chasm among some rocks, as a 
solemn reprisal for the outrages committed by the Peloponnesian free- 
booters : a sure method of anticipating summarily the objections of the 
international jurists on the other side, who indeed had against them an 
awkward precedent in the case of the heralds of Darius, whom sixty years 
back the Lacedasmonian authorities had disposed of in a manner precisely 
similar, oven to the smallest details. 
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I MET liim first at tho Hotel Poninsnlairei Puerta del Rol, Madrid. Ho 
was then about forty years old, five feet eleven inches in height, and 
powerfully put together. To some who read this he is very likely known ; 
if so, they will endorse my opinion, 1 am sure, that a moro charming 
companion in eveiy way it is impossible to have. How full of information 
he was 1 How thoroughly he knew Spain 1 He had carried a pantaloon ? — 
no it couldn't have been a pantaloon-^I must mean a mandoline ! I don’t 
think that was quite it. Bandaloon ? Yes, it must have been a banda- 
loon — in the Corlist War. He could point out to you tho spot whero 
such and such a friend had fiillen in the revolutions. What stories 
he hod of brigands, duels, camps and courts! What countryman was 
he? Well, 1 should think originally ho was Irish, but for tho latter 
twenty years of his life he had lived in Spain. He it was who took 
me to my first bull-fight — not that I am going to give you an account 
of one now ; it has been done often, and badly enough by moralists and 
members of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals — will 
merely say (I know one or two gentlemen in England who will agree with 
mo) that I would go, as I have done, firom one end of Spain to another 
to see a good bull-fight. I consider it the most exciting and beautiful 
spectacle to bo seen in the present day. Yes ! it was with Don Bicardo 
that 1 wont to my first bull-fight: he an old connoisseur fitting close 
to mo, pointing out the various points, &c. &c. How I ez\joyed it I And 
between tho intervals he told me of the scene of bloodshed he had 
once seen in that Plaza de Toros. 

“The season,’* said Don Bioardo, *<had been remarkably dull: 
either the people were poorer than usual, or the bulls were of an 
inferior breed: one thing was very certain, that fight after fight took 
place, and the Plaza, instead of being crowded, as it is to-day, with 
ten thousand people, had a beggarly two or three hundred scattered 
about. It became evident that the contractor, unless he could fill 
the ring again, would shortly be a rained man. It chanced that about 
this time there arrived in Madrid a travelling menagerie; amongst 
other animals it contained a very fine tiger. An idea entered into 
the head of the contractor that he would entertain the gay world of 
Madrid with a spectacle such as had not been seen since the days of 
the Bomans. He accordingly, sifter a good deal of baigaii^, succeeded 
in purduudng from the rikoinsan bis large tiger, and a day or two after- 
wards the walls of Madrid were placarded with announcements of a 
fig^t that would take place on a certain day between *a tiger of enormous 
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Bize and ferocity,' and a bull of the celebrated breed of Don Fulano. 
The day arriyed, and the Plaza waz crowded. Now a boll-fight generally 
averages about two-and-a-half houm, and the contractor had bothered 
his brain how he should spin the time out. He began accordingly with 
a fight between a bulldog and a donkey." 

<< Good gi'acious," 1 could not help exclaiming, you don't mean to 
say that was worth seeing." 

<< Indeed," continued Don Ricardo, ** it proved a most excellent fight, 
and lasted about twenty minutes, before the bulldog was killed: most 
of us thought the bulldog would be the conqueror, till we saw how 
cleverly the donkey struck him with his fore-feet, and fell upon him with 
his knees, when the dog seized him by the throat. This being ended, the 
sand raked over, the band finished Idieir tune, and the multitude hanging 
over the sides of the arena in that breathless silence which always precedes 
the letting out of the bull — ^the door was flung back, and a noble bull 
dashed into the ring with that impetuous rush which is so fine. He 
galloped wildly round the ting once or twice, apparently Astonished at 
finding nothing to encounter, and then took up his position in the centre 
of the arena, pawing, and shaking his curly black looks over his small 
stag-like muzzle. A door facing him was then opened and the tiger was 
let out. It was veiy singular to remark the different way that the tiger 
came out of his den ; no wild rush or roar, but sneaking out of his cell he 
crept close to the barrier, and crouching against it, looked with half-closed 
eyes at his enemy. The bull directly he saw him gave one or two wild 
snorts, full of vigour and passion, and backed a few paces. He did not 
seem afraid, but conscious he was in the presence of a dangerous enemy, 
not to be trifled with ; so they* continued gazing at each other for some 
seconds. Presently the tiger seemed to crouch gradually lower and lower 
till he lay literally ventre a terre, and commenced dragging himself paw 
by paw nearer to the bull. He in his tom retreated two or three steps, 
and then stood still awaiting the event— no movement but an occasional 
petulant shake of his head, and a slight noise like a deep sig^. You 
might have heard a pin drop in the Plaza, so intense was the excitement 
as inch by inch the tiger drew near. Suddenly ! in a moment 1 he seemed 
to double himself into a ball, and then fly out like a piece of wateh-qning, 
but with no roar, in perfect silence he sprang ! A wild furious snort on the 
bull's part as he met him, and we saw him receive the tiger full on his 
horns ; for an instant one claw hung on the bull's glos^ shoulder, and 
then he fall a corpse on the sand, for the bull's horn penetrated the chest 
and heart The conqueror sniffs onoe or twice at the body, made a 
plunge at it, and then cantered round the ring os if aware of the gallant 
feat he had accomplished. The band strudr up a lively air, in cantered 
the mules, the dead tiger was dragged out the bull sbiit up, and the 
spectators sat stilL (About three-quarters of an hour bad elapsed, and the 
miluol^ cemtraotor had nothing more provided for his patrons.) After 
waiting a little while, the shout, uttered in that peenliar sing-song 
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always used in the bnll-rin;]', bogan of *Otra tigrSl Oira tigrS!' It 
was taken np by voice after voice, ^11 the whole circo rang with this chant, 

* Otra tigrS.’ (Any one who has been to a bnll-fight will most likely have 
heard the ciy of either < Otro tor5,* or * faego,* and will be able to put 
the proper time to it, for it is impossible to describe it.) The contractor 
was forions, mad — ^he knew not what to do ; he rushed into the ring, 
begged for mercy, assured bis friends it was utterly impossible to procure 

* another tiger.’ Still the cry went steadily on ‘ Otra tigra. * Then the 
contractor became nervous, then frightened, and finally fied. Then the 
capitan-general announced from the queen's box that the fi^t was over, 
and requested the populace to withdraw. No notice ; nothing but the cry 

* Otra tigra.' Then the military were called in and ordered to clear the 
ring (a regiment is always on guard outside during a bull-fight) ; then the 
manolas began to strike the little wax matches they oarfy— then some one 
sot light to a paper fan, and in another minute all the manolas were 
lighting the hangings and the benches. Then, alas 1 some one gave the 
order to fire, and the troops fired I Some twenty were killed and wounded, 
the remainder of us fled, as hard as we could. So ended this fight 
between a tiger and bull,” said Don Bicardo. remained till the 
firing began, when I bolted as hard as 1 could go, for one never knows 
in this countiy when a revolution may break out, or on what pre- 
tence; I have myself seen serious outbreak^ for less reason. The 
militoiy were blamed by some, but defended by many on the score 
that if they had not fired, Madrid rni^t in a few hours have been in 
flames, as indeed was very likely with such an excitable people as the 
Spaniards.” 

The bull who had fought so well, I believe, was spared and sent to the 
stud. I have only heard of one other instance of a bull’s lifo being 
granted him, and a lawsuit was going on about him, when I was in Madrid 
(1861). He was a one-homed bull, and had performed prodigies of valour. 
Horse after horse went down before him ; at last the supply of horses ran 
short, the bull having killed some twenty-five. This was announced, and 
the people demanded the bull's lifo, which was granted: a wonderful 
instance of meri^, and proving what uncommonly good sport he must have 
showed for a Bpaniard to my, ** Hold, enough.” The contractor sent him 
np to his fiurm ; the hreBder of the bull, however, sued the oontraetor, 
stating that he sold the bull to be killed, not to propagate his valuable 
breed, the oontraotor stating he bou^t Urn to do what he liked with him.' 
This case, as X said before, was gdng on whilst I was in Madrid, but how 
it endi^ I know not, — I should foar the poor brute was condemned. I 
have always expeifmioed at bnll-fi^ts the greatest courteqr Bometimes, 
however, Spaniards will xemaik npon a stranger if he happens to have ai^ 
thing vary peculiar on, oS in the case of an’ Engfishman, a friend of Don 
Bim^, whom he chapefrnied to the bull-ring at Madrid. The momiiig 
hadbeenthowery, andMr. A— --hadputonalighttnaekiiitoah. XHning 
the time the pubMe were waHfaig for the entranoe of the first bull, 
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this coat attraeted the attention of No. 6. (I need not eiplain at 
length what No. 6 ii— better known as Ntimero Beis — as those who 
know the Plaza de Toros at Madrid will doabtless remember it. Suffice 
it to say, that it is a large box cm the ground floor, capable of con- 
tiuiiiiig some 800 or 400 persons, and in which the connoisseurs in bull- 
fi ghting always taha up their position. No. 6 is more dreaded than the 
press, and I do not think I exaggerate nhan I say that the torreadors fight 
entirely at No. 6, and watch its occupants as eagerly as an author mi^t 
glance nervously at the flioe of some well-known critic, on the appearance 
for the first ni^^t of a new play.) The coat, then, of Mr. A— 'having 
attracted No. 6, they considered it necessary to make some remark upon 
it, and a sing-song was begun of (translated), ** That he take off his mack- 
m-tdsh. That he take off his madk-in-t5sh.*' This repeated by four or five 

hundred voices, whilst every eye was fixed upon him, made Mr. A feel 

very uncomfortable, and turning to Don Nicardo: ** What on earth are 
they saying 9 and why are they all looking this way 9 " Don ^ardo had 
to explain that they wished him to take his coat off. ** Oh, certainly," 

replied Mr. A , and immediately pulled it off— when the chorus dire^y 

changed into “ Gratias, Caballero I Gratias, Oaballerfi I " The bull, however, 
was a long time making his appearance, and No. 6 found the time heavy 
on their hands, so the chorus began again, That he put on his mack- 
in-tSsh. That he put on his mack-in-tdsh." What on earth is it now 
inquired poor Mr. A—, and Don Bicardo had again to explain that 
No. 6 thought that after all Mr. Ar— looked better in his mackintosh. 
Very good-naturedly he again complied. The attention of nearly the 
whole Plaza had by this time been directed to the unludiy owner of the 
mackintosh, and no sooner had he struggled into it, than an enormous 
chorus, from all sides, bunt out of << Gratias, Gaballeifi t Gratias, Cabal- 
lero t " accompanied with bows and smiles from all directions. Luckily 
for Mr. A—, at this minute the bull dashed into the ring and he was 
left in peace. 

One day, 1 remember walking past a certain banking-house in Madrid, 
when Don Bicardo stopped me, and pointing to the house said, “ Ah 1 
in that house 1 met that wondeifiil follow who called hwn— if < General 
Plaatageneft Hairison.’ Did you ever meet him ?" 1 had to own my 
ignorance, though I daresay many vriio read this will remember his name 
— some perhaps with sorrow. “ Well," continued Don Bicardo, •• 1 will 
tell you my e^poMnee with him, and hk doings in this country, as I was 
behind the scenes and know the cixeumstanees intimately. 

^ 1 was sitting with Sefior Tal, tim banker, one day, chatting and 
smokmg, when a desk came into tiie room and said, *A gentieman, 
Bete Ttl, w)ho wishes to see you.’ « What about?’ «1 knew noil’ 
* T^ him Fm busy.’ The clerk went ofl^ but eeme badi in a minuto» 
B^fing the g e ntl e man asid his bustoess was uigant, and that he must see 
theSeftor. ’ Well, wdl^ thow hkn in. Don’t go,Dott,Bie8rdD,' asl was 
preparing to rise. 1 aeoetdinfl^ sat downtown, and ton BeoondeS too 
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the clerk opened one of the largo folding doors whioh are so common in 
Spain. Wo could see no one, but an auUioritatiye voice said in excellent 
Spanish, * Open the other door.' The astonished clerk flung open the 
other door, and admitted a remarkably handsome, I might almost say, 
noble-looking man. Both of us rose almost involuntarily and bowed, he 
acknowledged our courtesy veiy slightly, and looking at us — * Which of 
you gentlemen is the Senor Tal?' Tal replied by a low bow. The 
unknown then advanced and taking out a pocket-book presented a 
card with * General Plantagenet Harrison ' engraved on it. More bowing, 
and then the general took out some papers from his book, saying, * 1 have 
some circular notes of Messrs. Ferris and Barker, whose correspondent you 
ore, I believe, and as I require a largish sum, I preferred seeing you, so 
that there might be no delay.* Senor Tal took the notes and letter of 
introduction. Everything was in due form. * Will jfpn kindly sign your 
name. General Harrison, on the back of the notes.' This was soon done, 
and the signatures compared. * Do you wish for the whole sum ? ’ (It 
was 1,600/.) * No ; 1,000/. wiU be sufficient for me to-night, I hope — 
perhaps if 1 take more it may tempt me to play higher than I care for — 
as 1 •see you have a very nice cercle here.* The clerk in the meantime 
had been despatched to the bank to get the money, and the General con- 
tinued talking to us till his return, when he took his thousand in notes, 
and stuffing them carelessly into his coat -pocket, bowed and withdrew. 
Senor Tal was, I found, as much charmed with our visitor as myself. 
Though on Englishman he spoke Spanish, literally like a native, that is to 
say, an educated one ; his evident acquaintance with all that was going on 
in the world perfectly astonished us. Kings and queens— emperors and 
princes — all seemed to be his intimate friends, yet at the same time there 
was no brag, but their names seemed to come accidentally and easily from 
his mouth. Before we parted we agreed that we would meet at the club 
in the evening, so that we might have an opportunity of bettering our 
acquaintanee with the General. Punctually at ten o’clock, thereto, 1 
entered the club, and found Senor Tal awaiting me in the oourfyard. 
He told me the General had not yet arrived, so we sat down, lifted 
our cigarettes and waited. Eleven, and at length twelve o'dodL sfrnck, 
and no General appeared. So, tired of waiting, we agreed that he must 
be tired with his journey and had gone to bed, to which place we also 
went off. 

«< Next morning, whilst 1 waireadingthe Diario after breakfiut, Iheard 
a hurried step on the stairs, and in another second Senor Tal rushed into 
the room and flung himself down in t chair, with a gesture of periXSkt 
despair. * What is it, my dear Tal ? Bank broke 9 ' * Bead this,' he 
replied, handing me a slip of paper from the telegraph-office. I took it 
and found the fioOowmg words as near as I can remember. < A notoiions 
English swindler, callmg himself General Plantagenet Harrison, and 
travelling with circular notes on Messrs. Ferris and Barker, has just 

left Bayonne, where he snooeeded in obtaining some 600/. or 700/. from 
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tbe correBpondents ; it is ccmfidently believed be is now in Madrid. 
Beware of bim. Shoald be present bimself at your office, give immediate 
information to tbe police. He is six feet bigb, black beard, commanding 
presence, and grand air. Speaks Spanisb like a native.' i 

I banded it back to poor Tal with a sigh. I sincerely felt for him ; 
if we had only known this the day before, what a capture we might have 
made I However, it was no good crying over BpiUedlmilk, so I advised Tal 
tn telegraph down to Sevilla to his correspondent and warn him, in case 
the General had gone that road. Tal took my advice and did so, but too 
late ; the General had presented himself that morning in Sevilla, received 
500/., and left the town again." 

The remainder of the story was told me by on intimate friend who 
was in Malaga at the time this conclusion took place. — It appears that 
the Genor^ bethought him tn route from Sevilla to Malaga, that General 
Ploutagonot Harrison was becoming too well-known a character, and that 
he had better disappear for the present. On bis arrival in Malaga, ho 
took a private carriage and drove to the quarters of the capi^an-general of 
the city, whose character he had, no doubt, previously ascertained. Ho 
was granted an audience, and on the entrance of the capitan-generol the 
following conversation took place : — 

Capitan — " 1 am very much at the disposition of your worship. In 
what manner can I serve you ? " 

The UnJenown — **Be seated, Sehor Caballero” (said in a regal 
manner). 

The Capitan obeyed with reverence, whilst the Unknown delivered 
himself as follows : — 

have lately been travelling through England and France: now I 
have come into your country, which I find pleasant and agreeable. 
I have suffered so much in England and France from state receptions, 
orations, court etiquette, &c. &o., that 1 determined, on arrival in Spain, 
to travel entirely incognito, and exgoy your country in peace and quiet. 
Still I only thick it due to you, the capitan-general of Malaga, to tell 

you, on condition that you keep it strictly secret, that Induce (here 

he mentioned the name of a well-known Bussian prince of the blood) is 
staying in your town." 

The capitan was perfectly overwhelmed with delight and vaniiy. 
He positively refused to allow the prince (for so we mnst call him now) 
to leave the house, his baggage must be sent for, the best rooms given 
up to him; in fiict, he must be the capitan’s honoured guest for as 
long as he would stay. After refusing for some time the prince at last 
consented, under the strict conditions of seeresy, which the capitan 
fiuthftilly promised him. No sooner, however, had the old gentleman 
Seen the prince snugly settled in his beet room, than he ordered out his 
carriage and made a triumphal tour to the houses of all the chief men 
of Malaga, to announce the capture pf such a rare bird as Prince — — . 
Great was the excitement, and the governor was Obliged to premise an 
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inTitation to moBt of them to prevent their immediately coming to pay 
their respeots. 

The oapitan-general next morning, vrith great diffidence, announced to 
the prince that a few Mends were coming to dinner, hoping the prince 
would not refuse to dine with them; if so he should have his dinner 
served in a private room. The prince, however, was most gracious, and 
would be happy to make the acquaintance of the capitan’s Mends. On 
entering the salon in the evening, he found some ten or a dozen gentle- 
men, all dressed either in uniform or court-dress, who received him with 
the most profound bows and courtesy, which he acknowledged with 
gracious di^ty. The dinner went off very pleasantly, and towards the 
end the capitan, turning to the prince, said : I have a very good box 
at the opera, and we have a very fair company performing now ; will you 
look in this evening ? *' ^ . 

The prince would be delighted ; so after dinner the capitan and his 
principal Mends escorted the prince to the opera. I need hardly say that 
the news was all over Malaga, and that the house was crowded, eveiy 
one knowing the secret. The prince sat in the back of the box, for fear 
any one should recognize him (a very true excuse,) but listened to the 
music with much pleasure. 

It was between the second and third act that a knock came at the 
door of the box, and an aide-de-camp entered with a note, which he 
handed to the capitan. It was a telegraph from the capitan-general at 
Sevilla, warning his Mend of the departure from that town of a celebrated 
English swindler, &c. &e., very mnoh in fact the same that Benor Tal had 
received. Seeing that the prince was looking on rather inquisitively, the 
capitan turned to him and said, ** In your travels did yon ever happen to 
hear of a celebrated swindler who calls himself General Plantagenet 
Harrison ? " 

« Swindler ? '* qjacnlated the prince in a tone of thunder ; the capitan 
replied by handing him the telegraph. The prince read it with p^ect 
coolness, and handed it back again, accompanied with a most significant 
shrug of the shoulders. On being pressed by the capitan, he turned to 
him, and laying his hand on his arm, he said in an impressive voice, 
*'Sefior Capitan-General, General Plantagenet Harrison is a very dear 
and intimate friend of my own ; we have often been mistaken for brothers, 
so strong is the likeness between ns, and I may say we love each other 
like biothm. I will only say one thing more, he is certainly one of the 
most and important people in England. If, throng some 

foolirii tnidakA of youT poUoe yon lay hands on him, I will Bot answer 
for the oonseqnenoes." 

Bo saying the prince took np his lorgnette and fixed his attention on 
the boxes opposite. The unfortunate oapitan immediatdy tove the 
telegraph in pieces, and said to the aide-de-camp, diiactiy and 
telegraph badi that I know, from most reliable sonrees, that General 
Plantagenet Harrison is one of the most respected persons in Englaadi 
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and tell them to beware what thej are doing or aome dreadfol imbroglio 
will take place." The aide-de-camp withdrew, and the oapitan congratu- 
lated him^ upon the fortanale oironmstanoe that ahoold haye giyen him 
hie information. 

The opera over, the oompanj dispersed at the door of the house, and 
the eyening ended pleasantly without any more interraption. The next day 
the chief of police waited on the oapitan, and in a lengthy interview showed 
him clearly how completely he had been cheated ; but it was not till he 
produced a photograph, in addition to the most minute personal descrip- 
tion, that the poor capitan would give in. The riiief of police, howeyer, 
left him with this piece of comfort— 1 haye received no warrant to appre- 
hend him, or orders ; 1 am certain to do so before the close of the day ; 
got rid of him then before that time, and without a scandal." 

The capitan was only too anxious to do so, and after a little delibera- 
tion he formed his plan. He first sent down to the barracks and ordered 
a troop of Lancers to be ready in two hours' time to escort a distingnished 
foreigner to Gibraltar. He then jumped into his carriage and drove to 
the houses of those ftiends who were in the secret of the prince's presence 
in Malaga, and informed them, with a most wobegone &oe, that the prince 
had received letters that morning of the most important character, which 
compelled him to leave for Gibraltar that day. 

« Que lastima 1 " exclaimed his friends. 

** Yes, indeed," continued the governor ; ** it is most unfortunate. 
I had hoped to have showed him Malaga, but what can I do ? He must 
go. I have ordered a troop of the Lancers to escort him ; 1 cannot 
do more." 

With this tale, various shrugs of the shoulders and many si^s, the 
capitan amused his friends, and returned to the residencia. He had now 
to foce the prince. After oil, the old oapitan was not so very dull ; indeed 
for the way in which he got out of his diffloully, without being laughed at 
by his nei^bours, was very creditable.* He ascended the stairs, no doubt 
wi& a heavy heart, knocked at the prince’s dooi^<-entered, and found the 
prince readmg and smoking a riioice havanna. The following conversation 
is reported to have taken place : 

Ci^an, Ahf what a loss, sire; how grieved 1 am that you should 
be compelled to leave us I " 

Prineg. (Turning round in bfo chair and lookirig at him.) **£h;what 
do you say, Benor?" 

Capitan, ** I repeat, sire, how grieved I am that inqKNrtant deqiatches 
riioold'coB^el you to leave fbr GihraltaBr to-day." 

Prfrics. ** I have received no despatches!" 

ChpUan, Pardon me, sire ; we have boffi reeched despatches, and I 
know that your despatriiesare io important that you wiU leave in unehoar 
for Gibraltar." 

Pfinee. Ah1 weO, 1 see ft fo is^ossiUe fo eoneed aayfhmg from 

capitan-geaeral of Malaga; it is tmei 1 must leave." 
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Capltan, Then your royal highness 'will be ready in an hour ? " 

Prince. “ Yes ; in an hour or less.” 

Bo ended the interview, during which the prince had taken the hint so 
cleverly given him by the old capitan, who never relaxed for one moment 
from his respect and courtesy. In an hour’s time a troop of Lancers 
trotted up to the door, an orderly leading a spare horse. The neighbours 
and lookers-on in the streets had the satis&otion of seeing the capitan- 
goneral bring his friend carefully down to the door, hold the stirmp for 
him whilst he mounted, and stand bowing at the door as long as the little 
troop was in sight. A quarter of an hour after, the officer who commanded 
the troop opened his orders, and found these words : “ Guard carefully 
the prisoner; take him to Gibraltar; hand him over to the English 
authorities.” The prince was placed in the centre of the troop, and was 
trotted sharply along. At Gibraltar, according to Obstructions, ho was 
handed over to the English authorities, who knew nothing, and cared less 
about him ; accordingly he was next day released, and, 1 believe, took his 
passage for England some few days afterwards, having enjoyed the society 
and hospitality of the Hock first. 

Eveiy one who has visited Spain knows what a lottery-mad people 
they are in that country. The Queen used (I suppose she does still) 
always to take the Nos. from 1 to 20 regularly every month, as one takes 
the Comhifl in England. AH play : high and low, rich and poor. Don 
Bicardo had spent a small fortune in tickets, and though he had never won, 
continued to spend all his spare cash in tickets, convinced he would win 
the large prize some day. He was always trying to persuade one to buy, 

and 1 remember him stopping Lord E one night in the street, and 

begging him to buy a ticket from a blind man. 

''Such luck!” he ejaculated, *<juBt twelve o’clock and a blind 
beggar!” 

Lord E , however, refhsed to be tempted. Don Bicardo spent a 

whole afternoon with us one day in beseeching us to buy tickets. 

What fortunes you are throwing away ; why, Englishmen are pro- 
verbially lucky,” Ac. Ac. 

When he left us, he certainly had succeeded in making ns led that it 
would be a pity to leave Hadrid without just trying our lubk once, so we 
agreed to go and buy a ticket the next morning. As we were going 

to our rooms, 1 turned to Lord E and said, ** I tell you what it 

is ; I'll dream of a number.” 

Do," he laac^rin§piy said. Bo saying we banged our doors. I undressed 
and went to bed, and very soon forgot all about lotteries, Spaiui and every- 
thing else-^*-lill some thr^ or four hours after, I awoke ‘with one of those 
starts, to which I suppose we are all familiar, and found myself sitting 
upinbedrepeatingannmber in a loud voice,-*— 18,481. It was a good big 
number to pitch upon, wasn't it ? I got under the clothes again, and 
ehuekled to myself. I own that at that moment if any one had oibred me 
1,0007. for my chance I don't thinkj dionld have accepted, fori faU qs 
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eertain as a man oonld feel that 18,481 was a winning number. Early 

in the morning 1 shuffled fiver to Lord E 'a room and told him of my 

number. He was much amused, but rather taken with the idea ; anyhow,*' 
he said ** it'll do as well as any other one." 

When, however, we told Don Kieardo during the course of the day, he 
was perfectly insane on the sulgect. ** What luck 1 " he cried ; ** why, 
it’s a certainty. Oh 1 we must send all over Spain for it." 

1 ought perhaps to say, that at the commencement of every month 
a certain number of tickets are sent to each town throughout Spain, 
— according to the size of the town, so many tickets. On inquiry at the 
lottery office we found that 18,481 had gone to Badajoz, which Don 
Iticardo immediately declared to be a very lucky town : he knew in fact 
whore the large prizes had been won for the last twenty years, and 1 
daresay the names of the winners. He then announced to us that 
some one must be sent to Badajoz directly to buy this ticket, and even 
proposed to go himself. However, when we came to discuss the subject 
quietly, wo represented to him that very likely the ticket would bo sold 
when ho got there, then the difficulty of finding the purchaser, and lastly, 
supposing all the rest done, the almost impossibility of getting the owner 
of 18,481 to surrender his prize for anything like a fair price — ^for his 
suspicions that it was a lucky ticket would be immediately aroused when 
he found we wanted to purchase it. Taking^ all these t^gs into con- 
sideration, we decided that 18,481 should take its chance, and that wo 

would have no ticket at all. Before the lottery was drawn, Lord E 

and 1 left Madrid for Bovillo« Directly the winning numbers are known 
they ore telegmphed all over Spain, and posted up in the most conspicuous 
places. It was about ten days after this, that coming home from the 
opera one evening, wo stopped under an archway, and under an oil lamp 
road the list of winning numbers just posted up. Well I 1 don’t ask 
any one to believe it, but there was 18,481 as large as life. 1 don’t 
try to account for it. 1 can't ! Don l^ardo's state of mind is better 
imagined than expressed. What a letter he wrote I 

Here in Seville we made the acquaintance of Jose Bodrignez, who 
met his death shortly afterwards in the Plaza at Madrid. He was better 
known to his fiiends as Fepe. He was certainly one of the most cool 

daring fellows in the zing 1 ever saw. 1 remember Lord E-^ saying to 

him one day, ** You'll be killed, to a certainfy, Pepe, if you don’t take 
more care of yourself." 

“ WeU, Senor Gonde," he replied, ** if we are not killed sometimes, 
bull-fitting would ve^ soon come to an end.” 

Here too we met Dominguez, who was still fitting* thont ^th only 
one eye. His.escape was really marvellous. He had fidlen in trying to 
escape the ehazge of a bull, and immediately lay (as torreadors always 
do,) perfectly quiet. The bull snuffed at him, and gave a dig at his head 
with one horn, which was rather curved: it drove into ^e mouth of 
Dominguez, canying away two or three teeth, and then up and out of the 
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eye. The horn was then withdrawn^ and the bull galloped off withont doing 
him fdrther damage. This is a w^-hnown fius? uid 1 daresay some who 
read this may have been eye-witnesses to the same. He was a clever and 
poweifal torreador, bnt* evidently snffered mnch from the loss of his eye ; 
the ohanoe of the bnll getting on his blind side kept him constantly fidgety. 
There is no doubt that it tends greatly to the excitement of a bull-fi|^t if 
yon have personal fiiends amongst the toixeadars. At Pnerto Santa Maria, 
poor Pope honoured Lord E by the ceremony of what is called ** toast- 

ing,” or devoting the death of the bnll to yon. The matador always does 
it to the chief person in the Plaza : at Madrid the Queen, or occupiers of 
the royal box ; in other towns the governor or capitan-general. Great was 
the surprise in the grandee box at seeing Pepe march up the ring and stand 
in firont of two unknown Englishmen, whilst he made the pretty flowery 
speech which the matador makes before killing the bnlH Of course when 

the bull dropped nearly in front of us. Lord E flung him his purse. 

Next morning we had an article in the paper headed ** Entusiasmo Extra- 
ordinario,” in which it related how an Englishman, carried away by 
excitement, had flung a purse containing five mncet of gold to the 
lucky matador. 

Before concluding this paper, 1 should like to give a derivation for 
those who are fond of them, —one I have so often heard given wrongly, 
that I should like to cornect it. Ask most people what the derivation 
of John Doxy (the fish) is, and i^ey will tell you it is Jean-Dor6, 
the French Golden John. Now this is obviously wrong, when, if you 
ask a fishmonger in Paris for a Joan-Dor6, he does not know what 
you mean. The true derivation then is this : the name of the fish in 
Spain is ** Janitore,'* so named after Bt. Peter, who is the Janitor or 
Porter of Heaven ; it is the fish which he pulled up with the tribute- 
money. The fish also bears his thumb-mark in its head. Bo easily— 
please pronounce it in Spanish, Janitore— Jean Dory I John Doxy I 
One more and I have done. The name of moustache in Spanish is 
** Bigotes.” Why ? The German mercenaries were the first who wore 
them and introduced them into Spain — ^they were employed a great deal 
at auto-da-f(6s and tortures of the Inquisition. So BigoU, our own 
word. 
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To a of sense and spirit the manner in whiob he dionld bear himself 
towards the old loves of his love, whether that love be the woman he 
wants to many or the woman he has married, presents a socsial problem 
for solution of no ordinary diffienlty. Bnt, alas 1 we are not all, we are 
not even many of us, men of sense and spirit, and therefore we advance 
with careless courage to the contest with three great deficiencies — ^igno- 
rance of the value of the stake, of our own incapaeily for this particular 
form of warfare, and with a profound underestimate of the delicacy and 
difficulty of the task which lies before ns. Of course we do not like the 
old love, in whatever shape he appears. Borne of the more ill-natured 
among us feel a certfun resentment that a woman honoured by our affec- 
tion should ever have entertained an emotion for any one else, and the 
slightest display of sentiment in his behalf rankles in our ungenerous 
minds. In truth, we are seldom so angry as when any one for whom wo 
in our hearts care for omits to dislike those whom we have either loudly 
or silently excommunicated ; but it is possible to acquire a mental habit 
of magnanimity, and in most cases it is worth whUo to try for it, if only 
for the serenity of body and mind it confers. A toothless enmity, which 
moans in plain English a fit of the sulks, is always and under any circum- 
stances a gigantic blunder. In savage life, of course, the thing would be 
easy enough. We should dance our war-dance round him, and then, with 
horrid screams, cut his throat. Fortunately or unfortunately, this mode 
is no longer practicable ; in this our day we rage inwardly, say rude 
things, and end, figuratively speaking, by cutting our own. The first 
thing to be done is to study the situation with humility, intelligence, 
assiduity, and courage. In tl^ country most husbands and many lovers 
would think it beneath them to devote time and trouble to this matter, but 
in such a case U jmt vaut bi«n la ehandtiUe, An affection that has been 
worth winning is suiely worth keeping ; and we may say at once that for 
the Englirii system, or rather want of isystem, we entertain no sympathy 
or respect. Besides, there is a certain deficiency of control of temper 
about it, and ill-temper and ill-breeding are mostly found together, 
Balzao has said, ** Avant de se marier il fiiut avrir an moins diss4qii6 
one femme ; " and taking his speech in the metaphorical acceptation in 
which he used it, and in the same critical sense, there is a deep 
significance in it. One woman will be like the Tan Arteveldes, the 
stuff of whidi to make a stonn-sail.’* Her you can only disarm by 
never suiforing a storm to arise which shall conrinoe her of her own 
mine. Of another'oa^may ai^, *• Cestun aocouchement pour die que de 
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Be detenninor.” We generally love the last kind best, only absence tries 
them too much, for, like delicate flowers, they require much tending. 
Of course no account is to bo made of those early spasmodic attacks 
of the tender passions which are bom in silence and endured in secret, 
and are indeed but the faint foreshadowings of love, such as some boys 
and most school-girls experience. There are few girls who have not 
entertained a personal idolatiy, or indulged in some kind of craze, unre- 
quited and unsuspected, for their clergyman or music-master, as the case 
may be, wife and many children notwithstanding. There is no occasion 
to discuss these farther than to say that they should be allowed to sink 
into oblivion, and never be made the subject of ridicule. No woman will 
thank us for reminding her of her infantine foibles, and Chembino forgets 
all about the Countess when he grows up, and has learned to understand 
the real burden of his song, Voi che aapete. The old ^ves we mean are 
those of more mature years, when love may bo supposed to have been 
really comprehended and experienced, and it is no use a man flinching at 
the idea that the woman he hopes to marry has ever had a previous love. 
Even if the reverse case could be proved, it ought to be no sort of comfort, 
but rather an omen of future disaster. There are persons who never fall in 
love at all, but as a rale there are none who do it only once in their lives. 
For a man then to hold his own in the presence of the old love, he must 
clothe himself in a triple armour of politeness, patience, and magnanimity, 
and must pledge himself to endure in the present, in order that he may 
enjoy in the future. Often a bold policy is successful, for the domain of 
sentiment in the female breast has, practically speaking, no limits, and to 
present the shadow in the flesh is sometimes sufficient to destroy a potent 
and cherished illusion. ** Madam," a gentleman once said, ** I bring your 
idol to you in order that you may view him near." This kind of feat 
must be performed courageously, for the slightest appearance of fear or 
^nalaise is fatal to its efficacy ; gently, for it may be a death which we axe 
about to witness ; and with presence of 'mind, since, alas I it may prove to 
be the resuscitation of an agonimmt or of a corpse which we actually 
see. If we perceive, however, that the issue is about to be a &tal one, 
and that our destiny calls us to act as the executioner, we have, at any 
rate, the right to wear gloves ond a black marie. Nor let us be angry if, 
when the death-warrant is pronounced, we detect a tone of sorrow in the 
voice whiidi utters it. At the demolition of a former idol, or the pawaiiiTig 
of an ancient ftith, a natural pang or two may be allowed to those who 
once believed in them. Suavity ond indulgence at such a mom en t are 
the best wisdom, and Vamowr pardmM four, V amour propre ne pardonne 
rim. But boldness must not degenerate into oarelessness. *He is the 
old love, and wo are the new we think; and calling to mind the natural 
inconstancy proverbially attributed to women, we feel sure of triumph. 
But the worst of it is this inoonsianey is never to be relied on at the 
opportune moment when it would be to our advantage that it riliould be 
exercised, and we even think that their failing in^this reqpect has been 
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greatly exaggerated, if indeed it exists at all. ** Constancy is one of the 
chief vices of women,” said a man who had spent a long life in trying to 
understand them, *^and nothing cures them of it: nothing,” he added 
sadly, except matrimony.” Again, our star may be in the ascendant. 
But a woman often favours a losing cause, not out of contradiction, but 
from compassion, provided the failure be not of an ignominious sort. But 
if it is conspicuously duo to certain fhults not easily forgiven by women in 
men, such as meanness, conceit, or cowardice, we may be easy, for 
whether we remain the victor or not, we know that he will assuredly prove 
the losei. To some women perfect trust is felt to bo the greatest, indeed 
the only acceptable homage ; others regard a little anxiety, an inquisitivenesB 
with respect to their motives and proceedings almost amounting to jealousy 
us a proper tribute to their influence. In investigations there is la style 
coupe, of surprises into an admission, a recompense, or a regret; and 
ie style soutenu, which is sometimes a prolonged dumb interrogatory carried 
on directly by the eyes, or in the passive and negative form it consists in 
an obstinate withholding of all the usual tokens of affection and confidence. 
This often elicits an exhaustive and exhausting confession, exhausting that 
is to the penitent, sometimes also to the confessor. In such cases we 
must not fail to consult our own interests before we accord absolution, 
bearing in mind how it has been said that the inhabitants of Asia came 
to be vassals only bccaune they were not able to pronounce the ninglA 
monosyllable, Ko. 

We ore taking it that the old love is of the mole sex. If married he 
is almost sure, at least in England, to be innocuous. Few of us care to 
present ourselves to our old loves after a lapse of ten or twelve years. 
The highly favoured among us have perhaps been able to preserve our 
figure, but generally we have increased in girth, the soft voice and pwaii 
assiduitieB by which we were once so distmguished have departed from us, 
and the effort to resume them is a grievous and not always a sucoessfiil 
one to make. We have become prosoio and comfortable, sometimes hard 
and vicious, or dull and greedy, and the signs thereof are vmtten on our 
persons and in our countenance!. When the old love is thus degenerate 
wo have only to dissimulate our> joy at seeing him approach the object 
of our solicitude. We knew instinctively that he is about to reveal 
himself to our advantage, and we hasten to be cordial to him and 
to assist him in the celebration. While he is descanting on the 
wealth he has accumulated, and the prosperily and happiness he eiyoys, 
we know that he is becoming less dangerous eveiy moment, g-wd the 
enahnned mystexy is developing into the commonplace acquaintance. 
While he thinks ho is milking an excellent impression by his unoeremonioua 
and earelesB allusions to frimer days, or perhaps in still worse taste, by 
his boasting of more recent conquests, or present prospects with regard to 
other women, wo are sure he is secretly exciting honor and 
He is about to commit a moral suiddO) with which we arb not upon 
to interfrre, and we must be more or lem than man if we contemiflate the 
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prospect with anything short of serene satisfaction. Bnt we must be wary 
of displaying this unchristian spirit, nay, a little occasional effort to save 
him, or to throw a shield over Us defects and follies, will not izjure ns ; 
only it must not be made too perceptibly. The smallest endeavour to 
make a woman have less cause for humiliation in her old love will be seen 
and appreciated by her. We may, however, bo mistaken in our calcu- 
lations if wo suppose that because for tha. old love there is so cold a 
December, there will bo at any rate just then a warmer June for us. It 
is hard to bo vexed in mind and gracious in manner. It is Bichter who 
affirms that often the smiles end tenderness a woman bestows on one man 
are really called forth by her reflections about another ; and consequently 
the hostile and regretful feelings excited by him and kept in reserve, may 
sooner or later, but mostly sooner, fall to our share. are well aware 

that there has been an old love aflair between the woman we are or wish 
to be engaged to and any person into whose society she is thrown, we 
shall know, not indeed how much, but whether there* is anything to fear 
by observing their reticence, or the reverse, with respect to the days that 
are past. If they never refer to them at all, they are most certainly 
thinking about them. If they talk of the matter only when they are 
alone, there is a decided consciousness and probably a disposition to enter 
into temptation. But if they, allude to it freely before a third party, there 
is little, most likely nothing, to apprehend. With a slender, good-looking, 
unmazried old love, whose ambition has been not only to be, but to 
continue agreeable to women, great core is necessary, especially if we 
stand in no better position than that of an engaged man, for a husband 
has always an immense advantage in love-making, provided he knows how 
to avail himself of it. There are some moments when a woman ought not 
to be made to wait either for a word or a glance, for a provocation or a 
caress ; and the husband only can have constant access to the wife. But 
it may be that his evil genius, or his idle dull understanding, shall guide 
him to choose the inopportune instant, or that, with the best intentions, 
he does what he thinks d propoa in the wrong way ; and this is doubly 
unfortunate, because the manner in which a thing is done is, in nme cases 
out of ten, and especially with delicate and refined natures, of more 
consequence than the thing itself. 

In an dd French drama a disreputable cardinal is made to say, 
Marriage is certainly the heaviest diain whieh can be fastened on a 
man," and the equally disreputable abbe replies, **For which reason 
there are two to cany it, (takes a pinch of snuff) sometimes three." But 
it should be the pride and settled purpose of every man to diow himself 
equal to bear gaily and gallantly the burden of any fetter which he has 
himsdf forged, and this we must do as well as we can and how we may, 
fojr ** a purpose wedded to plans often comes to be shipwiedced," but if 
.i^pqi^ose is steadily followed up by such means and as opportunity offers 
or ciscumstances admit, it will ahoaost certainly be attained. In one of 
Bulwer's novels he relates how a German prince ac^ired to assist Bir 
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Sedley Beaudeseri in bearing the weight of the matrimonial chain, and 
how Sir Bodley devoted all Ms time and talents to defeat hhn, made love 
to his own wife, supported her, encouraged her, overpowered the prince 
by his politeness and cordiality, outdid him in munificence, beat him at 
his own game, turned him into ridicule, and finally put him out of fashion. 
The prince had not the advantage of having been previously preferred, 
and therefore the case is not wholly in point, but it illustrates how the 
thing is to be done. Of coarse a man can in law and in fhct command 
the obedience of his wife and order out of his house any person who 
causes him uneasiness, but if this is the best he can do, the affection 
which custom and conventionality compel her to simulate is but the 
painful civility and forced smiles of the helpless debtor towards a powerfbl 
creditor. After all, the victoiy mnst first be won by ourselves over our 
own impatience, indolence, and stupidity. We remember a pretty story 
of a French marquis who chased an old love fairly out of his wife’s heart, 
and while she was morally shivering with cold and fear at the ghost of 
her own imagination, he dispelled it by surrounding her with light and 
warmth. For her he foresaw all annoyances and smoothed all difficulties, 
reproached her without afflicting her, doubled the value of any token 
of affection by the way in which he offered it, never embarrassed her 
pride, wounded her vanity, or offended her tastes; he was tender at 
the precise moment when tenderness was, not most demanded, but most 
desired, flattered her by his actions more than by his words, conveyed a 
caress in a glance of ihe eye, or in the tone of his voice, in fact U ehatouiU 
hit tovjouia le corvr (there is no English expression which will convey 
the meaning of that sentence), and of course at last reigned triumphantly 
as it must be owned such men deserve to do. These things do not cost 
us much to do, or to give, and that which we receive in return is in value 
immeasurably beyond the small sacrifices we may have had to make. 

All this regards men ; but when the dd love is a woman, everything 
becomes more complex and dangerous, not because women are more wicked 
than men, but because they are more subtle, and also more ebarming. 
Here the conditions are reversed. No woman need fear her lover, or any 
wife her husband meeting his old love, if she is still unmarried, after half* 
a-dozen years or more. Single women are apt to fttde. Now it seems 
horrid to admit, but the thing ought to be said, and therefore we will say 
it. There is between a woman and a man’s way of regarding an old love 
this notable difference. A woman will rejoice genero^y in his success 
and prosperity if only he refrains from parading them before her. Bha 
will be glad if he retains his good looks, and wiU be influenced not so much 
by the dominion he has over her as the sway die sees him exercise over 
others. Every single advantage he retains will help her to justify hersdf 
to herself when she remembers ihe past But a man is prone to expe- 
rience a certain vexation if bis old love diould venture to be either ha|^ 
or successfiil after he left her, or she him,—- he foels it aa a 

personal affront; whereas when he observes that die has faded, the d gM 
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administers to the vanity of his depraved nature. He thinks that if matters 
had turned out differently he could have made it otherwise for her ; he 
does not wonder at her altered looks, quite the reverse, but they afford him 
a vague and rather grim satisfaction wholly apart from love. On the other 
hand, single women sometunes console tiiemselves and thrive. 'We say 
« console themselves," because we are now instructed that if women 
to many there is no one thing which can at the best do more for them than 
teach them resignation or afford consolation, — a consolation which we like 
to believe imperfect, and a resignation we do not care to distinguish from 
despair. But whether they fade or they flourish for the reasons assigned, 
they never present the same fascinations that won hearts for them formerly. 
But a married woman is often more delightful, genial, and even handsome 
at thirty than she was at twenty years of age. Sometimes, also, more 
addicted to flirtation. Especially is this the case wheiT she is childless. 
Unconsciously she may do a great deal of mischief. Consciously she may 
do a great deal more. Anything of this kind going on may be easily 
detected by a bystander if he notices between the two women an excess of 
apparent cordi^ity with very little reality in it. Here again the conditions 
are reversed ; for an unmarried woman can contest the influence of an old 
love over her lover better than a wife can with her husband. There are 
the worries inseparable to a household of ser^'unts, children, and expen- 
diture, which tend to harass and perplex her in her efforts. An appeal to 
the generosity of one woman by another is rarely effectual unless made by 
a person wise enough to stoop in order that she may conquer, to one whose 
conscience is less elastic than her temperament. 

I But here we pause, almost repenting of our audacity in offering 
guidance and teaching to the sex which, after all, in such matters divines 
in an instant what we after much time and study only dimly apprehend. 
One kind of old love, indeed, there is with which we are sometimes called 
npon to contend. We have not alluded to these, though our sutject 
would be incomplete without it. Yet they are of all others the most 
hopeless to strive with, and cause sometimes discontent, sometimes 
despair. These are shadows or shades, and are the worst, for we cannot 
destroy them or xnake them expose themselves. 

The fruits of a defrmot husband are generally patent to the world and 
to his wife, and those of a rejected suitor are commonly recognized by the 
woman he has loved so long as he is alive to remind of them ; but we 
can neither defeat nor deny the secret fascination onee exercised by a 
man now dead, tj 
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NEW YORK. 

Sevkn hnudred aud tweuty-six thousand throe hundred and eighty-siz 
huniau beings lie down to sleep in the city of New York and rise up to 
oat ; * * * § and not one of those thousands produces a grain of food. Yet to 
oat is what they desire above all other things. Of these 726,886 human 
beings, there are 88,066 more females than males. It follows, therefore, 
that all arc not aud cannot bo married. Indeed, it appears from tho 
lost census that 428,121 persons in this city are not married.! 

Tho question will be asked, Why are those people in so unnatural and 
dangerous a condition ? The answer is most complex ; and no two 
persons would givo the same reply. Nevertheless the priticipal reason 
is precisely, because they do not wish to raise the food they eat. 

Not only is there no food produced in the city of New York, but water 
to drink has to be brought some forty miles ; and the bursting of a pipe 
across thi‘ High Bridge at the Harlem Biver would produce a temporary 
panic. Sixty miUious of gallons of water come daily pouring into the 
city, through great pipes of masonry forty miles long, tapping the Groton 
Biver ; which water the people drink and waste. These Croton water- 
works have cost about 80,000,000 dolls. ; and for the use of the water 
they now pay every year about 1,000,000 dolls. ; which, added to the 
interest on the cost, makes near 8,000,000 dolls, annually, — ^that is what 
water costs in New York. But it is not only this 8,000,000 dolls.-worth 
of water that they drink; there afe, under the new licence law, some 
7,000 grog-shops, :( which dispense every kind of drink, except water, 
known under the sun. As there are about 8,000,000 gallons of whisky § 
brought into the city yearly, besides what is n^e there and what is 
brought from Europe, it follows that the people do not go dry. ' But, in 

* United States oenaos of 1860 gave a popnlation of 806,688. It ii probably 
(Jannoiy 1, 1867) as much as 860,000. 

t Census of 1806i~Ma]es, white, 840,036} moles, floored, 4.189} Usmabs, 
white, 876,407 }, females, ecdonred, 6,814 } total popaiatien, 796,886. Civil con- 
dition Single, 488,191 } mairied, 869,797 I widowers, 7,884} widows, 88,664. 
Voters t^Native, 61/100} naturalised, 77,475: total, 198,076. Aliens, 161,888 { 
oedoured persons not taxed, 8,899 ; number of families, 148,683 } ownen of land, 
11,875 } over 81, who cannot read and write, 19,199. 

X Indudhig King’s, Queen’s, and Bichmond eoimtles. 

§ 71,909 barrels for 1856^6.— Cbfw Enhmuge Tablet. 
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addition to the water and the whisky, there is imported from foreign 
oonntries a vast amount of wine, brandy, gin, nun, arrack, cordials, and 
other curions preparations, to induce tho people of Now York to drink ; 
and they do drink to an incredible extent. The importations of these 
articles into the United States for the year ending Juno 80, 18GG, 
amounted to 6,092,000 dolls. Add to these, — 


DoUan. 

Teas 11,116,623 

Coffee 19,732,381 

Sngar. 49,596,000 

Tobacco and Cigars 4,000,000 


Total 90,537,004 


These luxuries, of course, are not all consumed in Now York ; but it 
is significant when one-fifth of tho whole imports is of tK^s character. 

In connection with this matter of eating and drinking comes in the 
item of ice. The sale of this article of luxury is in tho hands of a few 
(some eight) companies, who control great means, and fix such a prico 
for this commodity as they think the public will boor. These companies 
have a capacity for housing 619,000 tons, and stored for tho consump- 
tion of 1867 about 604,000 tons. Tho retail prico is about half a cont. 
per pound. 

The population of New York implicitly rely upon haying enough 
to eat eveiy day of their liyes, and yet they do not produce one ounco 
of food. Wheat is grown and flour is made in Tennessee and Wis- 
consin, and Mizmesota and Illinois, and Missouri and Maryland; and 
some 4,000,000 barrels of flour* and 9,000,000 bushels of wheat f 
come to the city of New York annually. And so with eyerything else. 
There is not on ox in Texas, a hog in Kentucky, a grouse in Iowa, a 
sheep in Vermont, a woodcock in Jersey, a chicken in Bucks county, an 
egg in Nebraska, an oyster in the Chesapeake, a shad in the Sayannah, a 
smelt in Maine, an apple in the whole thirty-six States of the Union, which 
may not arriye at the supreme felicity of being eaten by some one of the 
726,866 good people, whose happiness it is to liye in the city of New York. 

The consumption of food is almost incredible, in figures. Allow a 
pound of flour duly to each person, and we haye a yearly consumption 
of flour, 266,000,000 lbs. ; of meat, half a pound to each person, 
yearly, 182, 666,446. lbs. ; of whisky, half a gill to each person, yearly, 
4,142,806 gallons. 

A"d what do these little items cost ? 

noUia. 

266.000. 000 lbs. cf floor at 7 dolls, a barrel 18,550,000 

188.000. 000 lbs. of meat at 15 dolls, ditto . — 19,800,000 

4,000,000 galknis of wbiaky at 8 dolls., (the amouat 

of the tax alone) — ...... SfiOOfiOO 

Total 46,360,000 


* 8,893,758 barrels in 1866-66,— Cbm TMhi. 

t 6,787,816 bmMsiii 1065-66,— ib. 
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Ab there are in the city 160,000 fEunilies, this alone oomes to about 
250 dolls, to each £unily. Meat and whisky are probably under- 
oBtimated. But whisky, if a man takes but two drinks a day at tan 
conis. each, costs the snug sum of soyenty-three dollars per year to the 
drinker. 

Add to the above a few items, which may be classed as luxuries or 


superfluities, or worse, and we have, — 

DqUui. 

Tea and coffee, 1 doll, a week to each family... 160,000 

Tobacco, 2 dollfl. a week to each fiunulj 320,000 

Wines and whisky, 2 dolls, a week to each family 320,000 


Bnglea 2 dolls, a week to each family 820,000 « 


Total 1,120, 00 

Some 66,000,000 dolls, a year for those little luxorieB. 

But beside what human creatures eat, there is a consumption by 
other animals daily of oats, 80,000 bushels, com, 20,000 bu^els, or 
some 18,000,000 bushels yearly. 

How does all this food go there ? and how is it paid for ? To answer 
the first is possible in a degree ; the last it is impossible to answer, — ^we 
can only give a clue. 

There was once a saying in Europe, that << all roads lead to Borne.” 
All roads in America lead to New York. Borne 82,000 miles * of iron 
rails stretch out over the land, extending from the Eennebeck river to the 
Colorado mountains, and upon these the iron horse which never tires is 
dragging, day and night the live-long year, heavy loads of food, all of 
which tends to the great cities, a great part of which reaches New York. 
The beautiful New England coast is full of little bays and inlets, and from 
eveiy one dart out sloops and schooners laden with food for the hungry 
New Yorkers. They come, too, from the coast as far down as Florida ; 
and from the isles id Bermuda -they bring potatoes, from Cuba oranges, 
from Smyrna figs, firom Turkey prunes, from Newfinindland fish. The 
great Erie Canal also poors in its wealth of food, and the broad bosom 
of the Hudson is covered with boats and barges, hastening forward with 
it for the use of the city. But when it atiires, it has not yet got to the 
millions of hungry mouths. ‘What then f 

Washington and Fulton markets ire the great distributing centres. 
Do not visit them ; they are shabby, slovenly, dirty, vile, and a disgrace 
to New York. But somebody gets from their rentals 100,000 dolls, 
a year ; and somebody will violently o^ae any change. Ttam the early 
hour of three o'clock in the monung until nooB^ every day of the year 
excepting Sundiys, a throng of waggons, tracks, nd carts crowd and 
Bwett ^ collide, everybody busily intent, amidst all the confiision, on 
fonushing breakfiMts and dinners to the expectant citisens. And so Nctr 
York is fed day by day« 


*iataso,8Q,7saaUM. 
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How is all this food paid for ? Here is a great question, which it is 
impossible to answer. We can only indicate and suggest. But the 
reader must boar it in mind, that the smartest men and women get to 
great cities, and that their great purpose is to get other people’s money, 
fairly or foully. 

The groat occupation of man in the country is to raise food from the 
earth. What are the occupations of people in cities ? Tjot us look at 
Wilson's Business Directory for the year 18G6-7. It contains 5C8 pages 
of names, making from 22,000 to 25,000 persons or firms, who are 
engaged in 1,100 different trades, professions, or occupations in the city 
of New York. These 25,000 employ many hands; and range from 
judges on the bench to Termin-exterminators, — from groat publishers to 
Masonic emblem-makers, of whom there is recorded fpjte. It may bo 
curious to know what profession enlists tho largest numbers. The busi- 
ness of drinking comes first 1 The wine and liquor dealers are as many 
as 8,950. Eating comes next. Grocers, about 2,950 ; butchers, about 
1,800 ; bakers, about 050 ; confectioners, about 800. Then come, — 
lawyers, about 2,000 ; brokers (all kinds), about 1,560 ; doctors, about 
1,150 ; druggists (their providers), about 450 ; boot and shoemakers, 
about 1,600 : tailors, about 1,000. But tho hair-dressers, 550, about 
equal the clergymen, who number 556 ; cigar-dealers number 850 ; and 
tobacconists some 209. It is well to note that nearly all of these leading 
professions produce absolutely nothing. This does not mean that they 
are useless members of tho community by any moans. We know well 
what great good many of them do, and that they may be of value in many 
ways to the real wealth-producers of the world. 

But there are two other classes in New York, of whom it is necessary 
to say a few words. There are some 1,500 professional thieves in the 
city.* These all eat, and in some cases at least grow rich. A retired 
thief died not long since in Brooklyn, worth 60,000 dolls. ; and one is 
now living respectably in the city, who is worth at least as much. It is 
easy to see how they pay for their food. They are a body of very 
capable " men, and range all the way from sneak-thieves to the best- 
dressed men in the city, who may be found any evening in the bar-rooms 
of the Metropolitan and other fint-class hotels, ready for business. The 
best of these men never rob women ; that class is called ** moll-buzzers," 
and is somewhat despised. 

The other class is the prostitutes. The number of professional 
prostitutes known to the police is small, numbering about 8,000 ; f but 
this does not m any degree express the number who live in this way. 
There is no way of obtaining any accurate figures ; but those best able to 
judge believe the number of women who exist by prostitution, publicfy 
and privately, to be some 25,000. 


* Bstfanats of an espert 

t Folke report, 2,474 { in dance-lioiiieB, 300, 
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Of tho utJier clasHOS wlio maj be called non-produeera, auch aa 
merchants, biokers, and traders of all kinda, it must be borne in mind 
that eveiy time they handle food or merchandise of any kind, it is their 
custom to take toll in the shape of a brokerage or profit ; and in this nmy 
they got the money which pays for their support. 

The merchant class is now a mighty army, and it wields a mighty 
power. Sitting in his dingy counting-room in Front Street or South Street, 
one man may bo sending out and rocoiving goods from all quarters of the 
globe : ho may never see or handle an article which he controls, which by 
a stroke of the pen he consigns to the inhabitants of China, or the citizens 
of London ; but nevertheless he directs currents of trade, which bear 
countless millions from one country to another, and which may be a 
blessing or a curse to mankind. We see how opium has debauched and 
degraded the people of China, how rum has depopulated the islands of the 
great Pacific. Commerce is not always a blessing. 

The merchants ^n New York dominate all other classea. There are 
two dealing in dry-goods, each of whoso sales, in 1805, amounted to some 
70,000,000 dolls. The lawyer, the doctor, the preacher, the professor, 
tho artist, pay court to the merchant, for the merchant it is who controls 
money and dispenses patronage. New York is one vast market, a per- 
petual fair, an endless bazaar, to which all the people of the United States 
come to buy or to sell. The most marked characteristic of the city is 
an unmeasured activity, a headlong haste, a ceaseless business. 

The following figures will in some measure express this characteristic. 
The foreign and domestic tonnage which entered the port of New York 
for the year ending June 80, 1666, was 2,697^825; and that which 
cleared was 2,508,886. Bear in mind that each of theso figures repre- 
sents a ton of merchandise brought here or carried away, and some idea 
may be formed of the amount of work done and paid for. 

For the year 1865 the custom-house returns of merchandise im- 
ported into the city exhibit : — ^imports 219,644,714 dolls. ; exports, 
209,846,609 dolls. ; all of which is paid fixr by the productions of the 
soil and the workshop* 

The seventy-one banks of the city represent a capital of 86,000,000 
dolls. * The daily business at the clearing-house is some 100,000,000 
dolls, and has at times risen to 175,000,000 dolls. This approximates 
to the oity*s daily business. 

It must not be supposed, however, that New York does nothing 
but buy and sell. The great warehouses and shops are what first strike 
the eye of the stranger; and the streets thronged with bni^ men and 
loaded trucks seem to indicate that the transfer of merchandise from 
hand to hand is the sole oconpation of its inhabitants. But go off the 
line of Bi^way, along the side-streets, and upon both the East and 
Hudson ^vers, and you will hear the sound of the hatnmair and the file 


* Jaaaaiy 1867, 84,797,800 dolls. 
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— ^ihe whirl of xnaohinery, which, with the aid of human hands, is 

producing — ^producing — ^producing, spurred onward by competition, the 
desire for wealth, and the innate force of indnstiy. Their work is not 
without vast results ; and there are many establishments, grown from the 
humblest beginnings, which now employ a small army of men and women. 

The manufactures of New York city in the year 1660 stood thus : — 
number of establishments, 4,875 ; capital invested, 61,212,767 dolls. ; 
cost of raw material, 90,177,088 dolls. ; number of hands, males, 65,488, 
females, 24,721, total 90,204 ; annual cost of labour, 28,481,915 dolls. ; 
annual value of products, 159,107,869 dolls. 

Lest the reader may indulge in the illusion that all the people in 
a great city ride in carriages and roll in wealth, lei us ask attention to a 
few facts. The year 1868 was, notwithstanding the war,, a prosperous 
year to the people of the Northern States; and while surpassed by 
the year 1864, it was doubtless equal to the average. 

In the year 1868, according to the report of Uj^e internal revenue 
department, 18,084 persons only, out of the whole population of the city, 
paid a tax on incomes over 5,000 dolls. ; of these five paid on incomes 
above 500,000 dolls., and one on an income of 1,848,687 dolls. The whole 
amount of the incomes of these 18,084 as reported was 82,287,762 dolls. 
It should be remembered that at this time, as estimated, there were some 

160.000 heads of families in this city, so that the proportion having 
inebmes above 6,000 dolls, was very small. In fiict the vast migority live 
on incomes of less than 1,000 dolls., and live in close, cramped, and too 
often unhealthy quarters ; so that of tho children bom in the city, one- 
half die before they reach the age of five years. Of the 160,000 families 
in 1861, only 16,000 occupied a whole house. Borne 480,886 qf the 
population live in tenement houses, averaging some seven families to each 
house. These are in nearly all cases respectable and self-supporting ; we 
then come to a number of 15,214 persons who are Ihe underground popu- 
lation. They live in ceUars. But this is not all who ore wretchedly poor 
in this city of palaces ; 62,258 out-door poor were relieved by charily in 
the year 1865. The taxable value of the real estate in New York in the 
year 1866 was 427,860,664 dolls., which must of course be in a compara- 
tively few hands, while the persoxial estates estimated for taxation was 
181,428,471 dolls. The whole property of the city as reported by the 
assessor, amounted therefore to nearly 609,000,000 dolls, (about 750 dolls, 
to each person), and this upon an ishmd one and one-half mile wide, and 
thirteen and a half miles long, which two centuries ago was bou^t from 
the Indiana for twenty-four doUaral The assessed value of the real 
estate on Broadway alone, from the Bowling Green to Union Square, is 

61.800.000 dolls., excluding all places of public worship and the City HaU 
Park. Upon this amount a tax of about three per cent, was laid, and the 
taxes of the year 1665 reached the sum of 18,208,962 dolls.; about 
twenty-two dollars for each person. 

A large part of this is conBoined in paying interests, in mal^ streets 
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and sewers and docks, and other things neeessaiy to a large city ; but it 
is believed that some two or three millions are acquired by thieves who 
are not called professional ! A vast sum is required eveiy year to compel 
the people to behave themselves prop«]y. This is rendered necessary, 
in a great degree, by the evils consequent upon the grog-shops, whi^ 
abound here as elsewhere. 

The following items we may set down as growing out of these 


« institutions " in great part, if not wholly: — 

nollan. 

Police department 2,2 1 1 ,656 

Salaries and expenses of conrti 649,961 

Jnvenile asylnm 60,990 

Almshonses, &c. ...... 988,460 


Totid 3,900,957 


or some 4,000,000 dolls, yearly. 

That this money is mostly needed to counteract the evils growing out 
of the grog-shops, we need only turn to the police [reports for illustration, 
where over one-quarter of the anests are for intozioation ,* and of all 
arrests made, one-half are of persons bom in Ireland. It shows that 
New York, being Ihe great port of entry for the whole country, has to 
provide for all the vagabond and vicious who are poured out yearly from 
the Old World. The vice and crime of New York represent not o^y her 
own wickedness, but also a large amount of that generated elsewhere. It 
requires 2,085 able men to keep the city at peace ; and as a body they 
are efficient and do their duty fiEurly. But, by a great misfortune or 
mis-step, this vast population of vagrant and vicious are allowed to 
become voters, and are the prey, the tools, of the base and unscrupulous, 
so that free institutions sufier, and New York has the reputation of being 
the worst and most corruptly governed city in the universe. 

It has been diown how the merchants, the manu&ctnrers, the thieves, 
and some others win their bread. The three learned professions live ly 
tiying to cure or alleviate the evils which men inflict upon themselvesi or 
upon one another. The physician attempts to restore the body to health ; 
the lawyer to redress the wrongs of person or of property ; the clergyman 
to palliate the penalties of sin, or to allay the stings of a violated con- 
science. Their duties are remedial, and for doing them th^ are entitled to 
fair wages. A frw lawyers, veiy few, ipe able to secure incomes of from 
20,000 to 50,000 dolls. ; but for this they have worked years, and at the 
loss of vigour, at the sacrifioe of pleasure. The greater number probabty 
earn something between 1,000 and 8,000 dolls, a year. With physicianB 
the same is true in a good degree, though the extremes are not so great. 

The dergy receive from 2^000 to 10,000 dollars a year. In a eom- 
menial dty like New York, a elass of men whose lifo is not aetive, whdae 
thoughts and studiea interest them in some measure in another world 
than this, is apt to be undervalued by those who are dealing altogether 
with material things. But the dergy are an eduoated dass, who keep 
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alive a love of literature, a desire for knowledge, a perception of virtue, 
a sense that truth is supreme and divine, and a belief that, after all, gold 
is not God. 

There are churches and chapels, of all denominations, 858 ; * and from 
statistics gathered it seems the communicants number, in the following 
denominations : Episcopal, Presb 3 rt 6 rian, Methodist, Dutch Befozmed and 
Baptist, on average of 820 to each church, which shows the religious 
world to comprise but 112,960 persons, in a total population of 726,886. 
At first this strikes one as portentous. But wo may conclude that 
this 112,886 represents over 56,000 families, averaging four persons 
each, and this includes a recognized religious population of some 
224,774 persons ; more than one-fourth of all. The city is not therefore 
given over to money-getting, forgetful of all else. Nearly every church 
assumes to provide for its own poor; and beside this some eighty- 
seven benevolent institutions are devoted to alleviating the evils which 
so far seem to be inseparable from large cities. The people do not 
intend that any shall starve or grievously sufier, though some do. Nor 
do they intend that any shall want for a decent school education. 
It appears, from the Beport of the Board of Education for the year 
1665, that the city provides 268 schools, and that it spends on them 
2,877,988 dolls. ; that there are taught at these schools 206,809 children 
—of all ages, sexes, and colour. They are taught, nearly all, English 
studies, and in some of them German and Latin. Is not this doing 
enough ? le it not attempting too much ? Such is not the opinion of 
the superintendent or the majority of voters. One of these public schools 
has just been erected into a college, where the whole population may 
learn to read Xenophon, and to comprehend the Calculus. And this, too, 
in a city where to-day 500 lawyers and doctors con be hired for one-half 
the wages of a good mason. 

Columbia College, with an ample endowment, is, or attempts to be, a 
university in New York city. But its situation is bad, its buildings poor, 
and it is overwhelmed by the material influences of the city. It is almost 
impossible for a boy to be a steady scholar under such influences. An 
enli^tened board of managers would lose no time in oonsidering the 
propriety of removing it beyond the city limits, and thus begin to build up 
an Oxford, which — ^with its literature, its art, its seience — would ohedc 
the tendency to display and riotous expenditure which a city stimulates. 

The libraries, public and private, are becoming large and numerous. 
The most valuable is the Astor," founded by John Jacob Astor, and 
enriched by his son. The Mercantile Library is the.great reading library 
' of the city, and has some 40,000 to 50,000 books. 

Amusements are eagerly sou^t by a portion of the people; and,ni^tly, 
theatres, concerts, operas, and minstrels are thronged ; but a large pro- 
portion of these audiences is made up of strangers and visitors to the 


* Mittiou Peport, 1867. 
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city. It is estimated that some 7»000,000 dolls, a year are spent in this 
way in New York ; most of which is ill-spent — ^the amasements are so 
often drekiy. 

But the wisdom and liberality of the people has best expressed itself 
in the Central Park, which, in a few years, has grown np out of the most 
desolate and abandoned district of the island. Some 700 acres are 
included in it ; and the ^visitor can scarcely realize that but eight or nine 
3 ’ears ago this spot, now green with soft grass, and gay with bright flowers, 
where, on a Saturday afternoon, thousands of rich and poor gather to 
listen to the sounds of music — ^that this bright and beautifhl spot, ei^t 
years ago, was a waste, a slough, a desolation ; and yet it was so. The 
cost of the Park has been some 10,000,000 dolls.,* but none begrudge it ; 
certainly not the poor, and those who here get their only glimpse of green 
fields and blooming plants. 

Let ns compare the past of New York with the present. Lots 
on the Great Highway" began to be laid out and granted to the 
Dutch settlers in the year 1648; and Martin Grigier receiTCd a 
pasture lot on the west eido, opposite the Bowling Green. This was a 
desirable lot; it was near the great fort, between State and Whitehall 
Streets. Lying aboye Martin’s lot, and towards the spot where Trinity 
Church now stands, was a burying-ground, well grown np with bnriies. 
Martin was not then quite sure he might not be carried off by Indians, and 
at night he had fears of wild animals. He had no nei^bours north of the 
fort, but along the East Biyer a few daring men had brick-houses upon 
their farms ; none were aboye what is now tiie line of WaU Street. Gould 
Martin Grigier new reyisit his farm, he would find the ** Highway " con- 
yerted into a ** Broadway ; " which, starting at his front door, now runs 
the whole length of New York Island, thence along the Hudson Biyer, 
through eyeiy town, to Albany. He would open his eyes at the tall blocks 
of stone warehouses which coyer the whole prfMe of his door, yard, and 
pasture lot ; going up Broadway he would still see a burying-ground, but 
in its midst the ti^ stone steeple of Trinify Church, ^the best, almost the 
only good piece of architecture in the city. If he turn down what was in 
his day the northern limits of the TBchaape Waytie or Shetp^poMtare, he 
will be in Wall Street, eyeiy iooi of which is now worth from 4,000 
to 10,000 dolls. He will see on the site of the once City Hall (in 
front of which stood the stocks, the pilloiy, and the whipping-port) 
the present Treasniy building, where the transactions amount to milliono a 
day. On this spot the Congress of 1769 assembled, and here Washington 
was inaugurated first President of the United States, f Beyond this, 
on either side, the street is lined with massiye bank buildings, and here 
the fina n cial interests of the country find their CMitre. If he dare to enter 


* Coat of ground, 5,098,844 dolls. { cort of constnictioD, Dee. 81, 1866, 4,986,886 
ddls, ; equal to 10,014,879 dogs. 

t Washington lived at 8, deny Street 
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at No. 18i Wall Street, he vnU hear a hoiiible din — ^the yelling of hmnan 
Toices. In a handsome room he will find the human beings from whom 
the voices proceed, apparently tearing one another to pieces, all screaming 
at the top of their lungs — old grey heads and beardless young men together. 
He will tremble lest murder shall be done. But it is not a fight, they are 
only buying and selling ** Erie." It is the Board of Brokers — ^the strangest 
sight in the whole city, if not in the universe. Along the East and 
Hudson Bivors, as he catches glimpses between the lines of warehouses, 
he will see forests of branchless trees ; they are the masts of ships from 
every port in the world. As he goes up Broadway, he will pass the Astor 
House, a gloomy pile of dark granite ; the white-marble Herald building, 
costing three-quarters of a million of dollars — ^built by a capable Scotsman, 
who established a penny paper here a few years ago ; he will come to an 
open space, in the centre of which stands the handsome City Hall, 
dedicated to the use of the Government. He will then pass, on his 
ri^t, a marble warehouse, built by an Irishman, wjj^o, beginning with 
a small tape-store, is now estimated to have got into his hands 
some 20,000,000 dolls. Farther on, he will come to a mile of tall 
warehouses, which let fbr 20,000, 80,000, and 60,000 dolls, per annum ; 
then come the great hotels, the St. Nicholas '* to the left, the Metro- 
politan " on the right, where, for five dollars a day, a man can get a 
place to sleep in and enough to eat. At Tiffany's " on the right, and 
at ** Ball and Black’s " on the left, his simple Butch eyes will be dazzled 
by the wonderful display of diamonds and pearls, emeralds and rubies, 
silver and gold ; and well may he wonder how they got there, and where 
they are going to. A million of dollars will not buy the accumulated 
treasures of either of these shops. 

A few streets further on he will come to another great building, and 
looking ihrou^ tho plate-glass windows, he will see a crowd of frantic 
women — eager, anzions, worn, fierce. They seem to be worrying a line 
of pale young men, who contnve to keep them at bay by throwing down 
before them pieces of muslin, and silk, and lace. They are not trying 
to destroy these poor young men ; they are only trying to get clothes to 
cover and adorn them. This is ** Stewart's," and it is by dispensing dry- 
goods to these distressed women that he has been able to amass his 
20,000,000 dolls. Next to the Board of Brokers, this is the strangest 
si^t that Martin Crigier’s (^ost can see in New York. These two things 
mark the eztseme ** civilization " of the nineteenth century. 

A mile beyond this he will reach the great white-marble hotels— the 
« Fifth Avenue," the « Albemiprle," the f^Hoffinan/' the <<St. James's." 
Here he will strike the Fifth Avenue, t^e finest street in the city, where 
brown stone, white marUe, pressed brick, Brunswick stone^ are piled 
into ample mansions, in place of the wigwams that once stood there. 
Some of these houses may be bought for from 100,000 to 200,000 dolls., 
few for less than 40,000 doUs. Bow aft^ row of these extend along 
the side-streets on either hand, unti) they reach the Central P4rk at 
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f^-xiinth Stroet. Heire Martin rarely yentured alone in his day, and 
when he want it was to kill a wolf or hunt a bear. Now there is a 
throng ; men on foot, men on horseback, women and little children ; 
carriages of evexy shape and colour, with one horse, two horses, three 
horses, four horses, six horses, filled with women clad in foathers, in 
silks, in yelvets and laces, — ^beautiful with imported hair and deliqate 
cosmetics. 

It is a gay sight, and Martin Origier will ex\joy it. He will see ameng 
the crowd many Jewish noses ; and he will see “ bears ” and ** bulls,” but 
they arc the wild animals of Stock Exchange. He must not put a bullet 
into them. But we can go no farther with Martin, who is now in heayen ; 
may his soul rest in peace, and may all this crowd join him ! 

New York is an open market, in constant traffic — a perpetual iair. 
Its situation is perfect, its facilities ample, its expansion certain. A 
long naiTow island (the greater part of which is washed by deep navigable 
waters), every foot of which is ayailablo for the habitation of man, 
lies at the head of New York Bay, one of the most capacious, most perfect 
harbours in the world. This secures to New York an immense foreign 
commerce, second only to that of London. But this ^one will not make 
a great city. Before the inyention of railroads, the ample Hudson Biver 
on the west brought to it the productions of oyer 160 miles of productiyo 
country, and the East Biyer centred at New York the produce of Long 
Island and New England. In time the Erie Canal brought hither the crops 
of the whole State, and, through the great lakes, those of the entire and 
fruitful West. The Delaware, and Hudson, and Morris Canals brought the 
coal-mines of Pennsylvania to its doors. Then railroads were made, and 
they all centred in New York. But New York does not consist 
merely of the people and the acres of Manhattan Island. A circuit 
of thirty miles in diameter is really all Now York city, whose population 
is mosUy engaged in New York. We may add to the population of 
New York city some half a million more than the census mentions. 
No population is so fluctuating. The immigrants landed here, between the 
years 1861 and 1868, were 2,684,671. Then from all quarters come hither 
the active, the ambitious, the hopefixl, the despairing, to try their luek in 
the great wheel of life. Everyth^ is stimulated to the utmost, and grekt 
successes and great fulures are the result. The prizes are great, the risks 
heavy, the temptations strong ; and the efiGsot of all this is seen upon cha- 
racter. The men (the ambitious ones who aim high)' have a bold, adventurous, 
d a rin g air which attracts attention. They dress well, eat well, and spend 
much money— ^-when they can. Th^ do not fear to undertake great enter- 
prises and to incur heavy responsibilities. If they fail, th^ get up and tiy 
again ; and some of the moat successful are they who haye bew ruined 
more than once. They love great houses, and fine horses, end ooptlj 
fhzniture ; they know little pf literature, less of art, but are beginning 
to believe there is something in them, thou^di what it is, is quite vague. 
The women are not mtlb the men; handsome, siylish, eoumgeons. 
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and a little recklesB. They lore clothes, jewels, and ** society ; " fear the 
frowns of ** Mrs. Gnindy,” and mnst liro in the enchanted district which 
lies between the Fourth and Sixth ATennes, Union Sqnare, and the Park. 
In this fascinating region rents range from 2,000 to 10,000 dolls, a year, 
and the general expenditure must be upon that scale. This of course 
is what is called the best society." The extremes are wide apart. The 
woman of the best society " has nothing to do but spend money. She 
is absolutely without occupation, without duty, without care. But, alas ! 
she is human ; she has nerves and she has dyspepsia, and she has ungrati- 
fied ambition ; and who can alleviate her sufferings ? 

** Society," as it is called, is constantly shifting — it is a kaleidoscope. 
The figures of ten years ago are no longer seen ; a few fossils here and 
there may remain, but the fiishionable crowd of ten years since are all 
departed, gone, gone, no one knows whither, and no one cares. New 
York is too busy, too eager, to spend any time in useless sentiment, to stop 
in its career and drop a tear upon blasted hopes or ruAnod fortunes. " Let 
the dead bury the dead," is the safer charity. No one knows the person 
who lives in the next house. Marriage is getting to be a more and more 
difficult problem — difficult, if not impossible, to solve. Young women do 
absolutely nothing, and naturally enough desire to begin life where 
their mothers leave it. It is impossible ; for few young men have fortunes 
to begin with, few ever have them at all. 

The other extreme may be found in Cherry Street in any stormy night 
of winter — four or five families, men, and women, and little children, in a 
cellar reeking with damps ; a dwelling-place without fire, without beds, 
except straw and rags ; human creatures without food, without friends, 
without hope. Fifteen thousand of this class. Between these two olasses 
come the great majority of the population, who live decently, work hard, 
and enjoy a fair measure of worldly comfort. But there are no idle people 
in New York, and no amusements for idle people. Idle people, therefore, 
soon weaiy of it and fiy to Paris. 

And this is what the 1,100 occupations and professionB of the city pro- 
dnee— 4 few yeiy rich, some very poor, neither class very happy ; and the 
great mass, neither poor nor rich, nor happy nor wretched. It is a singnlar 
thing that there is hardly an instance, perhaps not one, where a rich man 
has made use of his inherited wealth to achieve distinotion in any of the 
departments of science, literature, or art. Few, if any, engage in politios, 
and few cany on from generation to generation the business which their 
fethers have bnilded up. The community has no hold upon men of wealth 
and abilhy. No man of this class (if not instigated hy selfish motives) now 
devotes himsdLf to the public service or boks after the public good. The 
city govemment has, of course. Men into the hands of men who know 
how to use it for their own purposes, and who are unscrupulous enough 
to make the most of their knowledge. To be sure, spasmodic efforts are 
made to rescue the city from their hands ; but under the system of universal 
suffirage, which gives all power to the ignorant, the foolish, and the base. 
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Baoh efforts are useloBS. Even judges are elected by this dasB, and most 
of them for but four years. The consequence is, a steady deterioration of 
the bench, and an alarming contempt far jusfice and law. 

But the city is an attractive place, for it is all bustle, movement, life ; 
the streets are crowded with carriages and carts, the side-walks with a well- 
dressed multitude who wear no appearance of misery, but on the contrary 
have every aspect of success and satisfaction. They are agreeable to look at, 
much more attractive than the shabby and the ill-to-do. New York does 
divert the eye and occupy the mind, lin fine, it may be said to combine 
the attractions and the evils of Liverpool and Paris. It is a place to make 
money, and it is a place to spend it ; but it is much more easy to spend it 
than to make it. 

This is whnt Martin Crigier’s holding has grown into, in some time 
less than two centnries and a quarter. A “ big thing ; *’ but a slow, 
laborious process has its growth been, compared with the rise of the second 
great American city we propose to notice. 


BAN FBANOISCO. 

HisTOBicALLY, Sou Fraucisco is a baby amongst great cities. New York 
is of no groat antiquity, but compared with her young sister she is as 
Damascus by the side of London — Borne by the side of Manchester. 
Her oldest inhabitant is, so to speak, not yet of age. Twenty summers 
since, Ban Francisco city had no existence. Now, 100,000 live people 
call themselves Franciscans ; and already her foreign commerce is next 
in importance to that of Now York and Boston. Her exports of gold and 
silver amount to nearly 100,000,000 dollars a year ; and now (1867) she 
has stretched her hand across and grasps at the commerce of the whole 
continent of Asia. 

For an extent of 2,000 miles the blue waters of the broad Pacific 
wash the shores of the continent, and in that whole distance there is but 
one safe harbour for ships to shelter in. There, in latitude 87” 48'*north, 
the ocean breaks through the white hills of sand, and within the “ Golden 
Gate spreads out the spacious and beautiful bay of Ban Francisco. 

How much of the history of this world is accident, or what seems 
such ! For thousands of years this fine harbour has waited, with open 
gates, for the commerce of man. It did not come ; but in Januaiy of the 
year 1848 the race-diggers at Gaptun Sutter's mill threw out with the earth 
golden grains. Then thousands poured into California, and ^read 
themselves over the barren sand-hills of San Francisco ; then ships of 
all nations came flocking in ; then houses rose out of the sand as if by 
m^o, and churches and palaces, until now we see there a great city, the 
third in its foreign commerce in America. 'Whence the name, and udiy a 
Spanish and a Oatholio name for an American and a Protestant eity ? 
In the year 1776, two of those earnest, wondoifol, self-saeriflcing souls 
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'whom the Bomaa Catholic Church has sent out oyer the world, came to 
this barren coast and established a Mission," built monasteries and 
schools, and planted vineyaids, and raised sheep and cattle, and did what 
they might to civilize and christianize the Indians who then occupied the 
country. These two men were Spaniards and Franciscan monks, and 
they called their Mission San Francisco de Assisi. Three miles south of 
the present city the old ** Mission," built of bricks, still stands. The 
good monks have long since departed, but tho city is still called Sou 
Francisco. On the spot formerly occupiod by a solitary house, built by 
an adventurous settler in 1885, now stands a spacious and elegant City 
Hall, in front of which spreads out Portsmouth Square, tho plaza of the 
city. Not far from this are the Mint, the Hospital, and the Custom-house, 
which cost 800,000 dollars. In fine, a city covering nine square miles 
now lies within and upon the white sand-hUls called Telegraph, Bincon, 
and Bussian ; a city with decent streets, excellent churches, ample school- 
houses, plenty of water, and one of tho finest of hfM^bours. Behind her 
are the richest gold and silver mines of the world, and a breadth of two 
and a half million acres* of improved farming-lands, which in 18G0 
produced 6,000,000 bushels of wheat, potatoes which weighed six pounds, 
beets that measured eight inches in diameter, and cattle and horses 
innumerable. In so short a space of time were the desolate sand-hills 
transformed into a great city. Gold was discovered in the spring of 1848, 
and by the year 1840, 80,000 people had left the old States, had crossed 
arid ^serts, scaled two ranges of snowy mountams, and had left more 
than 4,000 of their number dead on the wayj such fearful sacrifices they 
made to reach the land of gold. 

In the early days San Francisco was a strange place. A large portion 
of the population lived in tents, and slept on the ground ; men of elegant 
cultivation wore red shirts and did their own cooking ; every man was his 
own porter, and no man was ashamed to do the most menial work. 
Washing cost eight dolls, per dozen ; a bowling-alley was rented for 5,000 
dolls, per month in gold, the Parker House for 110,000 dolls, a year, 
60,00ft dolls, of which was paid by the gambling-rooms ; the wages of 
servants was 100 dolls, to 200 dolls, per month ; and jt good dray-horse 
could earn 100 dolls, per day. At first, gambling, drinking, and reckless 
adventure were the rule, not the exception. But no Anglo-Saxon race 
continues a gambling, drinking, and reckless people. Gambling is now 
illegal ; and to-day every woman in the cify shapes herself after Parisian 
fashion-plates, and every man arrays himself in store dothes" and 
«<biled shirts," t and goes about his business after the manner of a sober 
citizen. The best p6<^ decided, ai»d the whole body quickly deter- 
mined, that Ban Frandsoo should be no scorn and byword to men. A 
fisw details will best express what they have attempted, what they have 
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done. First, as regards education. It may amaze us of older and more ^ 
cautious towns to note the energy with which, in a purely mercantile 
oommunify, the subject of schools has been taken hold of. The Fran- 
ciscans have built some thirty-one school-houses of different grades, rising 
to Latin Schools and Hig^ Schools. The Lincoln School building is, 
perhaps, the most eligible building for its purpose in America. It is built 
of briok--ihe architecture that of Benaissance, surmounted with a Mansard 
roof. It is thoroughly yentilated, and provided with water; has wide 
stairoases, a large play-room, is 141 feet in length, and can accommodate 
with ease 000 scholars. Some 8,000 pupils attend these schools, and are 
taught by a corps of 178 of the most accomplished teachers that can be 
had, whose pay varies from 600 to 2,500 dolls, a year. The whole 
expenditure for the year 1865 was 849,818 dolls. 

Besides public institutions, there are eighty private schools in San 
Francisco, of every degree of excellence, of which the Homan Catholics 
have twelve of the largest and most adequately endowed. The Union 
College and University School, and the California Institute for young 
ladies, cannot, in the estimation of Franciscans at least, be surpassed 
anywhere. Then, the Califoinia College is in a fair way to be adequately 
endowed and sustained ; and to secure this, the Franciscans have set to 
work in their vigorous way to raise a fund of at least 100,000 dolls. It is 
evident, from these statistics, that the citizens do not mean to send their 
children away to Eastern or European towns to obtain an education, 
which they believe they can as well secure at homo. 

While the city has run a race for wealth and material good, it has not 
neglected to provide liberally for the destitute and the afflicted. Orphan- 
houses, relief-societies, prisoners'-aid societies, industrial schools, &o., are 
well advanced in number and efficiency ; and public and private charity is 
desirous to do its utmost in all ways that mark a Christian civilization ; 
and Jews and Chinese join in the good work. But there are no paupers 
there, and one rarely meets a beggar. Money and work, as yet, dominate 
population. 

Libraries are well represented. The Mercantile Library has a collec- 
tion of over 20,000 volumes, and the Odd Fellows’, Mechanics’, Christian 
Assoeiation, California Pioneers, and the Yerein, each have a large and 
valuable collection. Some of the principal hotels also fumudi ample 
reading for their guests ; and the << What Cheer ? ” Hotel not only has a 
library of 5,000 volumes, but it also has a Natural Histozy cabinet, a 
good number of paintings, and several pieces of good statuary. 

The . first-dlaM [hotels generally, such as the ** Occidental,” the 
« Cosmopolitan,” Lick House,” and the « Buss,” approach in character 
the best hotels of other cities. But this •* What Cheer ? ” Hotel is a 
Yankee shoot grafted upon a Califonua stock, and proves a most ''pzo- 
fttable growth. All is done fbr cadi; your bed is paid for 
you get into it. A large restaurant supplies 4,000 meals a day, at 
prices ranging from 16 cents. upwaidSf and consumes daily as follows ; 
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eggs, 100 dozen ; sngar, 1 barrel ; bntter, 100 pounds ; flour, 8 barrels ; 
potatoes, 500 pounds ; beef, pork, mutton, lamb, and flsh, 700 pounds ; 
raisins, 2 boxes ; pies, 150 ; turkeys and chickens, 400 pounds ; uulk, 
400 quarts. Ample means are prorided for you to black your own boots 
free, and the library of 5,000 yolumes is open to all. There is no bar. 
The house has one more remarkable peculiarity — no women are allowed 
within it ; the servants are all men. It pays at the rate of 80,000 to 

40.000 dolls, per year. 

San Francisco has no lack of places of recreation or amusement. 
Besides theatres, which flourish, are to be found ** Concordia societies," 
“ Avonites," Base-ball clubs," ** Sanger-bunds,” “Cricket-clubs," “ Rifle- 
clubs," “ Turn Vereins," “ Philharmonics ; " and its people eiyoy all 
their pleasures with a gusto and abandon which more conservative peoples 
know little of. The Press is represented by some forty-seven daily and 
weekly papers, which as a whole aim high. French, Italians, Germans, 
and Spaniards road the nows in their own languagej^ 

Along with the school and the press, the claims of religion have not 
been neglected in San Francisco. As early as the 8th of May, 1840, a 
public meeting was called for the purpose of ascertaining “ the prevailing 
sentiment in relation to the establishment of a church in the town of San 
Francisco." The “prevailing sontimont" has, in eighteen years, built 
up forty-three churches. Of these the most elegant and most expensive 
are — ^the St. Mary’s Cathedral, the Calvoxy, Presbyterian, and the Jewish 
Emanuel. The leading sects are the Catholics and the Methodists. 
Many of the churches are well supported. One of them yields a rental of 

27.000 dollars.* 

Assuming the same number of members as in the leading denomina- 
tions of New York (820 to each church), San Francisco would seem to be 
one of the most religious cities in the world. But the Methodist societies 
represent an average of but 121 to each church, and the average of all 
probably does not exceed 200. This estimate shows that about one- 
quarter of the population may be recognized as belonging to the religious 
world. 

The Young Men's Christian Association numbers near 400 members, 
and the Sunday schools give spiritual instruction to about 11,000 children. 

Sunday is observed decoroudy, and is marked by a cessation of busi- 
ness, except among the Jewish merchants, who on that day ply a thriving 
trade. The Chinese, too, are willing to work on that day and evezy day. 
They mi^t be called the “ devotees of labour ; " and qrare no pains to 
achieve that measure of success which will permit them to return to lay 
their bones with their aneestors in thehr beloved China. 

The Franciscans are not only careftil to live well and in. good compass, 
but th^ have provided handsomely far deceased citizens. Cemeteries 
have been laid out and planted with care and order, and ** Oalvazy " and 
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Lone Mountain " attract the stranger, as they do the inhatutants on the 
fine Sunday afternoons, as a pleasant resort. Some of the monuments 
erected are costly and in good taste. 

The climate of Ban Francisco is peculiar, but not disagreeable. 
During the summer and autumn the prevailing vrinds are north-westerly, 
ftntning in firom the ocean, and it is usual for a warm morning to be 
succeeded by a cold afternoon, as then the wind begins to blow ; in the 
afternoon, therefore, woollen is the universal wear. Sometimes, however, 
these winds raise the sand from the surrounding hills, and send it sweep- 
ing thrnngh the streets. At evening the wind subsides, and then the 
temperature is charming. The autumn and winter months have . a pre- 
vailing south-west wind, which brings rain. The thermometer during the 
summer rarely rises above 00°, or sinks in the winter below 60°. 

Daring all its first years Son Francisco was built and sustained and 
fed by the capital of the East, and its food was sent out from Boston 
and New York. But now California produces yearly some 12,000,000 
bushels of wheat, some 19,000,000 bushels of barley, and in 1864 she 
shipped some 7,000,000 pounds of wool.* Betwe^ the years 1856 
and 1865 she sent away 1,000,000,000 of gold and silver. To-day 
she is shipping flour — 10,000 barrels by each steamer — ^to New York, 
and wines in quantities ; provisions, too, to the Sandwich Islands ; and 
the first rotum steamer from China brought an order for 10,000 dolls.- 
worth of Californian leather for the kingdom of Japan. Fruits and 
garden vegetables are most luxuriant ; and the Ban Franciscans now eat 
the best of grapes, cherries, and pears, almost all the year round. The 
Bartlett '* pea contmues in market for a period of five months, and a 
Dr. Adams of the San Jose has perfected his secret, so that he preserves 
the Easter beurro and other pears through the winter up to May in all 
their perfection, and supplies the market. 

The merchants, of course, are the leading men of the city. They are 
bold, often reckless, in their transactions ; but they are not as a clus in 
bad repute. These merchants, by shrewdness and daring, have produced 
surprising results. Beside the great buBinesB-houses, are some remarkid>l6 
business organizations. The Ca]ifi>nda Steam Navigation Company plies 
its boats in all waters of the State that can be cut by keel, and thus 
it centres all the productions, and all the trade, at this city. The Wells 
Fargo Express Company has its agents at every village, every mine, and 
every ranch ; it carries all letters and all money, all gold-dust, and all 
packages, faithfully and swiftly, and makes enormous profits for its stock- 
holders. In the year 1864, it purchased some two and a quarter millionB 
UniM States* stamped envelopes, which is signifioant of the extent of its 
business. It acts as a private post-office, a banker and a carrier, fhrongh- 
out the m ining districts of Califomia, Idaho, Nevada and Wuhoe ; and 
by this time no doubt it has an office under one of the big trees ” of tha 
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Yosemite Yalldy. The Pacific Mail Company o^ms one of the grandest of 
steam naTies, and controls the passenger and freight carriage of two oceass* 

The exports to China, in the year 1866, reached the sum of 7)999,140 
dolls., and the total exports the sum of 78,468,478 dolls. 

Manu&ctures are starting, and the same energy marks their inception, 
and no doubt the same success will attend their development as has 
characterized all other undertakings in San Francisco. Already an exten- 
sive woollen mill is established in the city, the proprietor of which enjoys 
the double advantage of Scotch blood and a Massachusetts training. Here 
over a million pounds of California grown wool are annually converted 
into blankets, Ac., of a superior manufacture. Machine-shops and other 
branches of industiy are already extensive, and are growing, and cotton- 
mills are started ; and before long Ban Francisco promises to present the 
same great variety of occupations as marks older cities. 

It may be said that San Francisco has not made itself, and has cost 
much. The first emigration, of 1849, cost more thilli four thousand lives 
of active, stalwart men ; subsequent exposures and excesses destroyed ton 
times that number at least ; so that the bones of men have been the foun- 
dations of the city. Pen cannot write nor imagination conceive the 
sacrifices of comfort, the hardship and sickness and sufiering, that these 
hoping thousands endured before Fldorado became a fit habitation for 
man. Year after year saw thousands, accustomed to the comforts and 
luxuries cf older sodetios, digging deep into the bowels of the earth, 
damming rivers, changing watercourses, blasting mountains, in search of 
gold ; their food coarse and scant, thoii bed a blanket and the soft earth. 
No bright hearth welcomed them when weary, no woman’s smile greeted 
their coming, no kind hand softened the sufferings of fever. Many found 
their only solace in drink and gambling, and many a one laid down his 
life and left no sign. But this was not the worst. At the news of gold, 
the loose floating elements of society flowed hither, not only from the 
United States, but from Mexico, Europe, Asia. The cily early became 
filled with rude, desperate men, and crimes of every kind were per- 
petrated. 

Two crises in the history of the city were brought about by the 
prevailing spirit of lawlessness, — ^the first in 1851, the second in 1856. 
Thieves, robbers, incendiaries, gamblers, murderers, walked the streets 
openly and defied the law. No Ufe, no property was safe ; no regard was 
paid to honour, to morality, to decency. If the criminals were appre- 
hended, their trials dragged ; a criminal could not be convicted, or if 
convicted, he somdiow escaped to again pr^ upon his kind. Ordinary 
laws were powerless under such drcumstances. 

At length a few of the more resolute citizens determined to dot 
fbr themsehes, and combined themselves into a Yigilanoe Committee.” 
They professed to be assisting the law, bnt they took the law into their 
own hands, took the prisoners from lawful custody, tried them, and if 
guilty of serious crimes hanged them on the spot. This committee in- 
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creased in ntunbers,* was ihoroti^j organized, had its own bylaws, 
and a certain number of them were alwa^ on duty. They examined 
the resorts of thieves and soonndrels ; appr^ended some, hanged some, 
banishod others. For a time there was a reign of terror, bnt it was terror 
only to the desperadoes and soonndrels. ‘Whether or not the end 
justified the means — it is certain soared mfflaniem from Ban 
Francisco for a time. In such a oily as Ban FraneiBoo, nneommoa 
villany induces uncommon means to suppress it. Only a fhw yean ago 
our newspapers contained a terrible account of the death of a notorious 
bully and gambler. Ijaw, honour, decency, life, he held in contempt. 
The people rose agamst him; he fled to his own house ft>r safety and 
barricaded his doors, and no one dared to break in. They surrounded 
the house and watched and waited ; they filled the opposite houses and 
windows with armed men. Through his own windows they could see his 
motions but dimly. At last, after a day and a night, the desperate man 
approached the window, perhaps to see if his enemies had left him, 
perhaps to see the sunlight, perhaps tired of his wretched life : then he 
was shot dead. ' 

The infant city had to contend against another enemy. Five most 
destructive fires devastated it between 1849 and 1661, destroying houses 
and property to an enormous extent. This loss had to be overcome, and, 
of course, considerably retarded the progress of the city. 

One of the peculiarities of the earlier population was great dispro- 
portion pf the sexes. In 1862, the number of white males was 29,166 to 
6,164 females. Add to these the transient population, and the number 
of men is increased to nearly 86,000. In 1860 the disproportion was 
diminished to 88,990 males to 21,686 females ; now it is still less. 

The circumstances of its early history have in a degree given character 
to the people. It is no longer gross, reckless, immoral ; but it is a worldly 
people, bent upon gold and the things which gold buys ; and it grasps at 
these with a peculiar energy and daring. 'What it gets it spends, 
and not niggardly; it spends it not only upon houses and horses, 
and clothes and pictures, but upon school-houses, and churches, and 
hospitals, and upon every recognized good thing. During the war, it sent 
its silver and gold by ship-loads to succour the wounded suffering soldiers 
— ^it could not do enough to satisfy itself. One evening while Dr. Bellows 
was there (and he was well known as the President of the Banitaiy Oom- 
mission) some one cried out, ** 'Whosoever wishes to shake hands with 
Dr. Bellolfrs must pay a dollar to the Banitaiy Fund.*’ The suggestion 
took; and so long as the strength of the dootor’s arm held out, so long 
these free, open-handed people diook it, and ifiiook their dollars into the 
treasury. 

This lavish disposilion shows itself among aU classes. It shows itself 
in the dress and jewellozy worn by the ladies, which are richer and more 
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costly ekewhero. The carriage and manners of both men and women 
are afboted by this ; all tends towards a free, ** fast ” way, which in 
older places would not be tolerated. San Francisco is not a signally 
Tirtaons city, yet there may be fonnd some of the most high-minded 
of men, the most charming of women. But the bachelor element 
prevails largely, more than in m^ cities, and restaurant and hotel 
life tempts married ^en, and ]^the ** home " does not yet rule 
society. Mr. Bowles, in his admirable book, says, ** There is a want 
of femininity, of ^[lirituBlity, in the current tone of the place ; more 
lack of reverence for women than our eastern towns are accustomed to. 
You hear more than is pleasant of private scandals ; of the vanity and 
weakness of women; of the infidelity of wives.” **^lt is the cuBsedest 
place for women,” said an observant Yankee citizen, some two or three 
years from home, and not forgetful yet of mother, sister, and cousin ; a 
town of men and taverns, and boarding-liouses and biUiard-saloous.” 

A word must be said about the Chinese, yj/fio already muster in 
California some 80,000. There are probably 16,000 to 20,000 in 
San Francisco. They are smaller than the whites, but are the most 
patient, laborious class of all, and do a vast amount of work at a 
small cost. Among them are some large merchants and some very 
intelligent men; but, as a class, they are **far down.” Among their 
leading businesses, next to supplying food, are the importation of 
prostitaies and the exportation of dead Chinese ; for every one desires 
to be buried in his own land. 

There are no Chinese beggars, for nearly all who come over belong to 
one of the five great ** Companies.” Each of these has a building, and 
acts in all respects as a benevolent institution. 


* Bowles : Acrats Cgiitifient. 
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or of emergency. ** Haste implies pressure/’ he would say, ** and 
pressure means weakness: therefore, always be slow, oocasioniklly eren 
to apathy.” 

There was no denying it, he was a great master in that school of his 
art which professed to baffle all efforts at inquiry. No man eyer wormed 
a secret from him that he desired to retain, or succeeded in entrapping 
him in any accidental admission, ^e could talk for hours with a frank- 
ness that was positiyely ehatming. He could display a candour that 
seemed only du»t of indiscretion ; and yet, when you him, you found 
you had carried away nothing beyond some neatly turned aphorisms, and 
a few yeiy harmless imitations of Macchiavellian subtlety. Like certain 
men 'who are fond of diowing how they can snuff a canffle with a bullet, 
he was continually eihibiting his skill at fence, with the added assurance 
that notbiag would griere him so ineffably as any display of his ability at 
your eapense. 

He knew wdl that tfiese aubtleties were no longir Sie mode ; that men 
no longer tried to outwit eadi other in official interoourse ; that the time 
Ibr such feats of smartoess had as much gone by as the age of high neck- 
cloths and tight coats ; but yet, as he adhered to the old dandyism of the 
Begency in his dress, he maintained the old traditions of finesse in his 
diplomacy, and could no more have been betrayed into a Truth than he 
eould haye worn a Jim Grow. For that mere plodding, commonplace race 
of men that now fiUed ** the line” he had the most supreme contempt ; 
men wh4 had neyie uttered a smart thing, or written a deyer one. Diplo- 
ma^ irithoiit epigram was like a dinner without truffles. It was really 
pleasant io hear him speak of the great days of Mettemich and HMsIlode 
and Talleyrand, whan a frontier was settled by a bon mot, and g'flQnaitiy 
decided by a doggerel. The iioaile roar of the multitade had Bht in those 
times disturbed the poUdied Jsolemniigr «f the eoumnl-^chamber, and the 
Mdh-inMs etatecraft eelebnted thaflMjitariea unmoMed. 

^ Thi nhith telegi!am> mj lord|”<NliPfeeadkple, aa he stood Hfflh a 
tepM te liii Uiia< jMt aunff had kb ItfM 

atlTiflM. 

!DnlAaB*»ik, ttv4i«>hi)7« aadfakNtliarW 

aMhhB 

ayaH Uabltf I 9 ) 



^BBto^load 

ialtdihepea^ 

ha«%-ta Iia(|!li|iiih0iw lHWy iirv h«aaaAmmud Oam; and taato dw 
qbttfc fh A i r Ba , if a ha good, n* Ma^am 

caa iiait” ^ h 

"|inMfaiia|laawhtoya7laid,;I^Maaa ihuMnano hm oded 
tmiMMKf, aad hagiad Mh^ght ha iafaiaMd ad ywg anhaL fhaDI 
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“No. The reqoest must be replied to 1^ hixi^ to whom it wm 
addressed, — ^the landlord perhaps, or the laqnais-de-plaoe." 

“ The EUng is most amdoos to learn if you haYe oome.'* 

“ His Mijesiy shall be rewarded for his eonrteoas impatienee. I dull 
tak an andienoe to-morrow." 

“ They told me dinner was senred," said Lady Onldiif^ SBgrfly, as she 
entered the room, dressed as if for a eonii entertaiBmeniir **and I hurried 
down without putting on my ^otos.'^ 

« Let me kiss your ladyship's hand so temptin^y displayed," said he, 
stooping and pressing it to his Ups. 

An impatient gesture of the shoulder, and a sau^ ourl of the lip, 
were the only response to tiiis gaUantry. 

A full half-hour before Lord Culduif appeared Temple Bramlaic^ 
re-entered, dressed for dinner. 

“ Giacomo is at his old tricks. Temple," said die, as she walked the 
room impatiently. “ His theory is that erery one is to be in waiting on 
my lord ; and I have been here now close on three-quarters of an hour, 
expecting dinner to be announced. Will yon please to tahe some trouble 
about the household, or let us have an attache who will ?" 

“ Giacomo is impossible — ^that’s the &ct ; but it's no use saying so." 

“ I know that," said she, with a malicious twinkle of the ^e. “ [Die 
man who is so dexterous with rouge and pomatum eannot be spared. 
But can yon tell me, Temple, why we came hefe ? Thive was no earthly 
reason to quit a place that suited us peifeofly beesRUie Ijady AnguSta 
Bhunleigh widied to do us an hnpertinenoe." 

“ Oh, but we ought to have been here siz wedcs ago I They aie 
frantic at * the Office ’ at our delay, and there will be a predous to-do 
about it in the House." ' 

•* Culduff Ukes that. If he Jias momeSIts* tiust ressaib&s happiness, 
they dre those when he is so ih the wrong thatsthey wFoaidizdin 

any other man than himself."^ 

“Well, he has got One of them now, I ean tdl yovr'* • ^ 

“Oh, I am aware of what you diplomatie peo!|^ eall great eraer- 
gendes, critical eadjunOtesee, and the Uhe | but as Loa^ Witennece aaid 
the other dvexdn^, ^aH^ur frffis are like thewe in tlm dnus-^-yra 
come down upon saw-dust.' " 

“^ThhreV piedone Htfie '^saw^dnst here.^ It’e>a eassurill make a 
tremeedous noise in Englaiid. When a BritiUi sntject has been ironed 
and " y 

“Am I late? I shaB be hr da^, ladyi if I hase kept you 
waiting," said Lord Oulduif, entering in aU the |^csy ef s«d xibben sad 
Gudph, and with an unUsukSy bifillsakbglb^ health hk his 

features. ^ 

It itas irith a finidied gidlantry that he 
as he led her to the diinisritio^ 

thehmody disocmintonfaarlkei; ibr didai Mwaimidhaiteli^^ 

S5-a 
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hiB exenMi, or bestow the slimiest attention on his little flatteries and 
compliments. During the dinner Lord Cnlduff alone spoke. He was 
agreeable after his manner, which was certainly a vezy finished manner ; 
and he gave little reminiscences of the last time he W been at Naples, 
and the pe<^le he had met, sketching their eccentricities and od^ties 
most amusingly, for he was a master in those li^t touches of satire which 
deal with the ways of society, and, perhaps, to any one but his wife he 
•would have been most entertaining and pleasant. She neyer deigned the 
very famtest recognition of what he said. She neither smiled when he 
was witty, nor looked shocked at his levities. Only once, when, by a 
direct appeal to her, silence was impossible, she said, with a marked spite- 
fulness, ** You are talking of something very long ago. I thmic I heard of 
that when I was a child." There was a glow under his lordship's rouge 
as he raised his glass to his lips, and an almost tremor in his voice whra 
he spoke again. 

<* Tm afraid you don't like Naples, my lady 

** I detest it." 

The word is strong ; let it be my care to tiy and induce you to 
lecaU it." 

** It will be lost time, my lord. I always hated the place, and the 
people too.'* 

You were pleased with Borne, I think ? " 

** And that possibly was the reason we left it. I mean," said she, 
blndiing with shame at the rudeness tiiat had escaped her, ** I mean that 
one is always tom away from the place they are content to live in. It is 
the inevitaUe destiny." 

" Very ^asant claret that for hotel wine," said Lord Gulduff, 
passing the bottle to Temj^. ** The small race of travellers who frequent 
the Continent now rarely call for the better wines, and the consequence is 
that Margaux and Marcobmnner get that time to mature in the cellars, 
which was denied to them in former times." 

A complete silence now ensued. At last Lord Culduff said, Shall 
we have eoflbef " and oflbiing his arm with the same courteous gallantly 
as befioe, he led La^ Culduff into the drawing-room, bowing, as he 
relinquished her hand, as thou^ he stood in presence of a queen. •• I 
know you are very tderant," said he, with a bewitching smile, ** and as 
we shall have no visitors this evening, may 1 adk the &vour of being 
pannitled a e ig ar o t to only one ? " 

**AsaMBiy asyoulike. 1 am going to my room, my lord." And ere 
he eoald hasten to open the door, die swept hau^tily out of the room 

araet tqrand make Naples pleasant for ny lady," said Lord 
Cnlduff, as ha drear bis chair to iha fire; but there was, somehow, a 
malioioBe twinUo in hii apa and a peenliar curl of the lip as he 
that seiuroefyvoiiAedfwtIm loyalty of ^ words; and that Temple heard 
Urn with distrust seemed evU^ by his silence, ** You’d: better go over 
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to the Legation and aay we baTe airiTed. If Blagden adn when he may 
oaU, tdl him at two to-moiTOW« Let them send over all the eom- 
apondenoe ; and 1 thinV we diall want acme one oat of the dianeellerie. 
Whom have they got ? Throw yoor eye over the liet/* 

Opening a volnme bound in red moroeeoy Temple read oat| 
« Minister and envoy, Bir Geoffrey B lagden, KtOJB. ; drat eeoretaiy, 
Mr. Tottenham; second secretaries, Balph Howard, ^ Hon. Edward 
Eccles, and W. Thornton; third secretary, George Hilliard; atteohd, 
Christopher Stepney." 

« 1 only know one of these men ; indeed, I can scarcely say I know 
him. I knew his father, or his grandfather perhaps. At all events, 
take some one who writes a foil hand, with the letters very npiig^t, and 
who seldom speaks, and never has a cold in his head." 

** You don't care for any one in partionlar ? " asked Temple, meekly. 

**Of coarse not; no more than for the cobor of the horse in a 
Hansom. If Blagden hints anything abont dining with him, say 1 don’t 
dine out ; ihongh 1 serve her M^esty, 1 do not mean to destroy my oon- 
stitution ; and 1 know what a legation dinner means, with' a ^otohman 
for the chief of the mission. I’m so thankfal he is not married, or we 
should have his wife calling on my lady. Yon can dine there if yon like ; 
indeed, perhaps, you ou^t. If Blagden has an opera-box, say my lady 
likes the theatre. I think that's all. Stay, don't bt him pump yon abont 
my going to Vienna ; and drop in on me when you come back." 

Lord Oulduff was fast asleep in a deep arm-chair before his dressing- 
room fire when Temple returned. The young man looked wearied and 
worn out, as well ho might ; for the Minister had insisted on gmng over 
the whole “question** to him, for bss, indeed, for his infoitaatto or 
instruction, than to justify every step the Legatbn had taken, and to show 
the utter unfairness and ungenerosity of the Foreign Office in sending out 
a special missbn to treat a matter wbbh the aoeredited envoy was already 
bringing to a satUfiaotoiy conclusion. 

“ No, no, my dear boy, no blue-books, no ooneq^ondence. 1 diook 
my rdigbus principles in early life hy reading Gibbon, and 1 never was 
quite sure of my grammar since 1 studied diplomntb deipatdies. Just 
tell me the mattw as you'd tell a scandal or a railway accident.’’ 

“ Where shall I begin then ? " 

“ Begm where ve come in." 

“iih, but I can't tell where that is. You know, of course, that there 
was a filibustering expedition whbh landed on the coast, and encountered 
the levenne guard, and overpowered them, and ware in tom ottadmd, 
routed, and eaptured by the Bqyal troops." 

“Ta, ia,ta! I don’t want all that Come down to the events of June 
—June fi7 they call it.’’ 

“Well,' it wee on that dajwheu theHrsofo was about to grt midar 
way, with two hundred of fiheae fidbws senteneed to* the ptBsysfim Hfo, 
that a trenandous stonU Wehe over tbs Bay of Kapbe. Sinoe 
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ZDeiiu>rable buirioanfi of ’02 there bad been noihiog like it. The aephnall 
of the Obif^a was washed away, and a frigate was oast on shove at Caseita 
with her bowsprit in the palaoe windows ; all the lower towB was wder 
water, and many lives lost. But the damage at sea was greatest of all : 
eight fine ships were lost, the crews havmg, with some few exceptions, 
perished with them.” 

** Caii’t we imagine a great disaster^-oa very great disaster ? I'll paint 
my own stonUi so pray go on.” 

** Amongst the merchant shipping was a large American barque which 
rode out the gale, at anchor, for several hours ; but, as the storm increased, 
her captain, who was on shore, made signal to the mate to slip his cable 
and run far safety to Gastellamare. The mate, a young Englishman, named 

Bogers " 

Samuel Bogers?” 

« The seme, my lord, though it is said not to be his real name. He, 
either misunderstanding the signal — or, as some %ay, wilfully niiflta.lcing 
its meaning — ^took to his boat, with the eig^t men he had wi^ him, and 
rowed over to a small despatch-boat of the Boyal Navy, which was to have 
acted as convoy to the ErcoU, but whose officers were unable to get on 
board of her, so that riie was actually under the command of a petty 
officer. Bogers boarded her, and proposed to the man in command to 
get up staam, and tiy to save the lives of the people who were perishing 
on eveiy hand. He refused : an altarcation ensued, and the English^or 
thay vere all Enc^-^yerpowered them and sent them below-*^” 

«< Don’t say under hatehes, my dear boy, or 1 shall expect to see yon 
hitching your tronsm next.’* 

Temple reddened, hut want on: ‘^Theygot up steam in all haste, 
and laised their anchor, but only at the instant that the ErwU foundered, 
qiita dose to them, and the wbriU sea was covered with the soldieis and 
the gaUaj-alamai had jumped omboard, and the ship wnnt dosni- 
Bogers made for them at once and resened above a hundved^-mosllj of 
the priepnepis«*«4mt he savod alee maiqr of the evew, and the soldiers. 
Evofn four o’clock tjffi nigh s«ren, ho oonfeinued to cruise back and Ibmid 
ilivoigh the bay* sesialiiig oso|y one who nesded help, and saving Ufe cn 
oveiy side. As the gale ahntfd, yieUmg to the piteeiiB enfaseties of the 
prisonerB, whom he well knew were political ninniaiB. he landed them all 
near Baia, and was quietly retunung to the moma^ptg^wuiiid whenoa he 
hid tahsnihe dwsfoh'boai when ha was boaided by two amaed boats’ 
iioicd«id||urriodofftopiiien 

“3M wiHdehlkMwtbeMc^ Blagden asked te bans them triad in 
open court, and was told that the triri was oyer, and that they hni hssn 
ccmdcronril to dea|h, hgt the iaBtci>ce» commuted by scyal xaarpy , to hard 
labour at the galleys. 1 knew your kng stoiy btffino you told ii but 
lirisiwdte hear wind new ri ams n^ Inighthana intscpelriod rinse you 
saviimMiinlanfc Ae Lenatien. I inft wosu on the whale. isMr uoiDit 
Vtm Wngu H t w OwiUMwni «»4 S. V.’« Um aWakH. 
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mgwttid, and duQgBd aaoh 0^ wiiritittrpveted law and 

confeimdedBaiaaBBlMC^ duiaad* seel aU joatiM^ 

and (diaanged places with each othar aoM Intf-dosen tfmea, so that aa 
aiUter— if tk«e waie one^-woiiU pad tiham ho^ out of eoart — 1 have 
read all in ibe pimia oonaapeodmoe, Bven iha peo|d0 id Paidianeiit, 
patent bnnc^ aa ih^ aie in fdtaieiga anatom, began te aak tiMmebras, 
Is Filangieri ffi tbe pay of bar ICigas^ ? and luw oaim te tba* 
in tba aarviee of Kaples 9 ** 

** Ob, it’s not 80 bad aa that I 

« Yea, it’a My as bad aa that. Booh a aniddled eomapandaDoe was 
probably never committed to print. Xfa^ thon^t it a eontrovemy, bat 
the oombatanta never oonfronted each other. One appealed to hnaoiaiihy, 
the other referred to the law ; one went off in heroioa about g^dlantry, 
the othw anawesed by the galleys. People ought to be tan^t that 
diplomataets do not argue, or if they do, they am mere tyioa at their trade. 
Diplomatiste mainnate, enppoae, anggeat, hope, fear, and oooealonally 
threaten ; and with tkeee they take in a tolmUy wide aimp of hnman 
motivea. There, go to bed now, my dear boy ; yon have had enoagh of 
preeepta for one erening ; tell Qiaocono not to diatnrb me before noon,—! 
shall probably write late into the ni^." 

Teaaiplfi bowed and teek kia leave, but aeaieely had he seaehed the 
stairs than Lord Ouldnff laid hunsell in his bed end went off into a aoimd 
sleep. Whether his rest was disturbed by dseema ; whether hk aphid went 
over the em s h i n g things he had in store for the Keapoliteii Ifiniator, or 
the artfol exonaes he intended to write home ; whether be oomponed 
soBoroiu BenteDaea for a hlaa-beok, or invented witty epigram to a 
<< private and eoBidential ; " or whethw he only dreamed of a new pvepa* 
ratten of glyeaaine end otto of loaea, which he had seen admtieed as an 
“ invaluable aeeeaaoiy to the toto,” tUa hteteiy does not> patfaape need 
not, record. 

Aa, howwiav, we aie sot about to follow the ooum of his diplomtte 
effoita in out next ehapter, it is pleasant to take leave of hteain hia zepoaa. 


OHAMBBSUT. 

Ts« Ososcs PixiKnn, 

AailM MM(m4ii«ioik4ikiwMA])MMM>k«ad tlwiwio4«f 
%»)• inNgoMMi 0M rtww k oiwwiitMii MloiriM of on 

FoMow jtmkVH oot, owl Mio w o i wwio ri of vntonomliog, ttt 
lO ^BO) , oINw oM w w i oi io iil i w v Twimwiap k a>o hi^ of oltow h 
Fiifom> omAi oMi tho mw — > M Wi ofti i oi wNi awl Ww ■ n i g wi Wi Wt. 
o QW Wi twi , flwoo j pol i Mt ^ ow p owy irnm wfao o fhi M W|, < %• 
oiw» of ao W ii l iM w. 0 (h wii lw ii WWo l iwf lh o M fc,, t w w iw fi^M. 
woio^ m UrnAim K * 

wrn i m o < e». l ii >n il wM j imo . ,f.- . 
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The time of sadiimg the ehnrbh aeeoimtB is veoally e sort of Bay of 
judgment on the olergyman. All the eompleints that can be preferred 
against him are kept for that occasion. A laudable sentiment possibly 
prompts men to ascertain what they have got for their money ; at all 
events, people in nowise remarkable for personal thrift show at such 
timeB a most searching spirit of inquiry, and eagerly investigate the cost 
of sweeping out the vestiy and dear-sturohing the chaplain’s bands. 

As to the doctrine of the parson, and the value of his ministration, 
there were a variefy of opinions. He was too high for this one, too dry 
for that ; he was not impressive, not solemn nor dignified with some, 
while others deemed him deficient in that winning fiuniliarity which is so 
soothing to certain sinners. Some thought his sermons too high-fiown 
and too learned, others asked why he only preached to the children in the 
gallery. On one only point was there anything like nnanimiiy: eadi 
man who withdrew his subscription did so on princh>lei None, not one, 
referred his determination to contribute no longer to any motive of economy. 
All declared that it was something in the celebration of the service — a 
doctrine inculcated in the pulpit — something the parson had said or 
gomething he had worn— obliged them, ** with infinite regret,” to withdraw 
what they invariably called their mite. In feet, one thing was clear : 
a more hi^-minded, rig^t-judging, scrupulous body of people could not 
be found than the congregation, whatever might be said or thou^^t of him 
whose duly it was to guide them. I 

Iiady Augusta Bramlei^ had gone off to Borne, and a small three* 
eometed note, hi^y perfumed, and moot nervously written, informed the 
committee that she was quite ready to continue her former subscription, 
or more, if required ; that she was ehanned with the chaplain, pleased 
with the dioir, and generally delighted with every one— a tmtimony more 
delioately valuable from the fiust that die had been but onee to church 
during the entire season. 

8ir Marcus Oluff, after reading out the letter, took ooeasiaii to observe 
on the ventilation of the church, which was defective in many respects. 
There was a man in King Street— die thou^t his name was Harmond 
or something like Harmond, but it mi^t be Fox— who had invented 
a self-revolviag pane for chioeh windows ; it was perfectly noisdess, and 
the ei^ense a mere trifle, thon{^ it required to be adjusted one of the 
patented’s own peopfe ; some niistakes having occurred by blniuSering adap- 
tation, by whkfotim persons had been aephyxialad at Bedhill. 

^ ontor WM here interrupted by l|ni. Trampler, who stoutly effirmed 
that she had oem there that day at great ineonvemenee, and was in no- 
wise prepared to listen to a dieeouree ttpon drsn^te, or the rival merite 
of eertein j^umbeis. nieve were Mifatit eonrideratione than these that 
mis^ oeeupy them, and she wkhed to know if M. L’Eftmnge wae 
prepared to mamtain the harsh, sod she/ mnit say the tajgeiMroos and 
nnsdiolaBiike view he had tahen of the eharaeter of JQdaa. M ae, she 
wilhdiew her eubceriptioo, bat added timt ebe would eieo in o pasRphlat 
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explain to the world the reason of hu retirement, as wdl as the other 
grounds of eomplaint she had saakmt the chaplain. 

One humble oontribntor of fifteen firanos alleged that, thon^ nut- 
crackers were a usefhl domestic implement, they finmed an unpleasant 
accompaniment to the hymns, and ocoasimially startleti' derotionally 
minded persons during the service; and he added his profimnd regret 
at the seeming apathy of the clergyman to the indecent interruption; 
indeed, he had seen the parson sitting in the reading-desk, while these 
disturbances continued, to all appearance unmoved and indifbrent. 

A retired victualler, Mr. Mowser, protested that to see the walk of the 
clergyman, as he came up the aisle, ** was enou{^ for him and he had only 
come to the meeting to declare that he himself had gone over to the sect 
of the Nuremberg Christians, who, at least, were humble-minded and 
lowly, and who thought their pastor handsomely provided for with a 
thousand firancs a year and a suit of black clothes at Christmas. 

In a word, there was much discontent abroad, and a very general 
opinion seemed to prevail that, what with the inoreaaii^ dearness of 
butchers’ meat, and an extra penny lately added to the income-tax, it 
behoved every one to see what wise and safe economy could be introduced 
into their afii^. It is needless to say how naturally it suggested itself to 
each that the church subscription was a retrenchment at once practicable 
and endurable. 

Any one who wishes to convince himself how dear to the Protestant 
heart is the ri^t of private judgment, has only to attend a vestry meeting 
of a church supported on the voluntaxy ^rstem. It is the very grandest 
assertion of that great principle. Thm is not a man there rqwesented 
by ten flrancs’ annual subscription who has not very decided q^inions of 
t^ doctrine he requires fbr his money ; and thus, while no one agreed 
with his neighbour, all concurred in voting that they deemed the chaplain 
had not fhlfilled their expectations, and that they reserved their right to 
contribute or not fior the ensuing year, as foture thought and consideration 
should determine. 

L*£strange had gone in to Home to meet Augostus Bramlei^ and 
Ellen, who were coming to pass the Ohristmas with him, when Sir Marcus 
Gluff oaBed to announce this unpleasant fesohition of the church patrons. 

** Perhaps I could see Miss L’Estrange ? " said he to the servant, who 
had said her master was from home. 

JiriUwas seated working at the window as Sir Marcus entered the room* 
1 hope I do not eomo» at an unseemly hour; I soaicefy know the 
time one ou^ to visit here,'' he began, as he fronbled to untie the sftriqgr 
ofhisreqpirsfior. ^^Hownioe and wiim your room is; and a sooth ai^sdt, 
too. Ah 1 that's what ny house Ails in.” 

BewfflxeoM^ 

hot meeting you.” 

** And Tm sony, iso* - 1 eosOd hava teohen the M neos to Itim, 
perhaps, hattv than^ rnean^ daarl if I begin eoi^hittg, Z duA 
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jmwt oMid. Would you mod mj talgug mj dvoipi 9 Tktiy m 
Boonite and lettuce ; and if I mighi a«k lor a little ^wieh water. I'la ao 
SQ 117 to be tfoubleeome." 

Tbonc^ all anxiety to know to wbat bad news be referred, dte baatened 
to order the glaea of water be denied, and oalxnly resumed her seat. 

It’s spasmodio, this oou£^. 1 don’t know if that be any advantage, or 
the reverse ; but the doctor says * only spasmodic,’ which wc^d lead one to 
suppose it mi£^t be worse. Would you do me the great favour to drop 
thirty-five, be ware only thirty-five, of these 9 I hope your band does not 
shake.” 

** No, Sir Marous. It is very steady.” 

« What a pretty hand it is. How taper your fingers are, but you 
have these dimples at the knuckles they say are such signs of cruelly.” 

Oh, Sir Marcus I ” 

** Yes, they say so. Nana Saib bad them, anj|^ that woman-^there, 
there, you have given me thirty-seven.” 

** No, I assure you. Sir Marcus ; only thirty-five. I’m a practised 
band at dn^ping medicine. My brother used to have violent headaches.” 

** And you always measured his drops, did you ? ” 

** Always. I’m quite a clever nurse, I assure you.” 

** Oh, dear 1 do you say so ? ” And as be laid down bis glass be looked 
at her with an expression of interest and admiration, which pushed her 
gravity to its last limit, 

<<I don’t believe a word about the snelty they aseribe to those 
dimples^ I pledge you my word of honour I do not,” said be, seriously. 

**Vm sincesalygMto bear youfiy so,” aead die, trying to seem grave. 

<< And is yov brother mnd an kvaliii 7 ” 

Not now. The damp climate cl Mlasd gave him beadadbes, but be 
reisety has them here.” 

“ Ab, and yen bans mch a quid yny of ammg about; that gentle 
gliding s^ so iopthiiig to the sick, Ob, yea don’t knew wbat a boon it 
is ; and the common people never have it, nor can they aoqoiie it. When 
y«nwenttoiia«tbebeU,Isaidtoa7iidK sti that’s wbat aU the 

teaching in iha world eannat imgMt.' ** 

«« Yon will msbe me very vali^flw All the men that yea 

giae me cnadit Ibr mcnta I never s us pected,” 

“Have you a cold band?” aded Im, wilha leek clciq^aincis. 

“1x00% don’t know. Bndwpa I bafo.” 

“If|ini|iUdere^ Ab/’ iiddbe» with muck Wing* es he tonohed her 
bendintlmmodgsatlnanenii^^ thpl the gieeteet gift efaatuie. 
A iuudl hood* pcsdid in becnlM b celew 

Julia could resist no bnger, hd lagghed ont one of thoas plsasaat 
JUfiBcj langhs whose amie make an esho in ftie heart. 

“llmowweU enough what you sKO saying to yourself. Zthfsfliihsv 
yog inut t eri ii g i * Wind on c ofgwa lL wMn^dniiga cioota 
apu,X won't deny iti, Oge wbo has been an hmalid fcr ci^en ygmny 



dgbAMn ywi pawed w bwd etmff^ with m iodolent 
sygtem, for they say it’s no more. There’s nothing organic; notfnng 
whateyer. Stniotia^, said Dr. fiswai of Iswro i ng toiii straetonUy yon 
are as sonnd as a roa^, 1 don’t fhlily eppwoiata the eowpaKison, but 1 
take it the roach most be a yeiy healthy Ash- Oh* hew’s your brother 
coming across the gaidw* 1 vieh he had not oma jnst yet; { had a 
—no matter, perhaps you'd pennlt me to haw a fev ira^ inth yon. 
to-moirow ? ” 

« To-morrow, or wheneyer yon like, Sir MsNiii: bnl pray iengwe me 
if I mn away now to ask ny brother if our yisiton have oome." 

They’ll be here to-monrow eyeniag, Jn," said George, as she lashed 
to meet him. ** Is that OlnCi phaeton I see at the gate ? " 

yes ; the tiresome oreatnre has been here the last hour. TU not 
go back to him. Yon must take yonr share now.” 

By the time L'Batrange entered the room, Bir Marens had replaced 
his respirator, and enyeloped himself in two of his oyereoats and a fhr 
boa. « Oh, here yon are,” said he, speaking with much dii&ealfy. ** 1 
can't talk now ; it brings on the con^. Coma owr in the enewng, and 
I'll tell yon about it/* 

Ahoat what, pray f ” asked the other eniilly. 

There’s no use being angiy. It only hvriii the leepiretfam, and 
chokes the pnlmonaiy yemels. They wen't giye a sizpenoe^net one of 
them. They say that yon don't preach St. Paul — ^tbat yon think to# 
much about werl^ I know wbat they don't say ; bit oewe oyer 
about seyen.’’^ 

'*Do yon mean that the snbsonbeM haw willidmwn from the 
cbnrehf ” 

Sir Ifarens had not hreafth for ferther disonasion, but made a gesture 
of assent with his head. 

L'Biftnnge sank down on a ehair enei p w m a o d, ner did be ifeah to, or 
notice, the other as he withdrew. 

** Are yon ill, dearest George ? ” said Julia, as she saw her bwther 
pak end metionlesB on the ehair. ** Am yon ill f " 

« They'w all withdrawn from tho ahmoh, Jilin, doff s^ they «i 
diasatiafiod with me, and wUl contribute no longer.” 

** I don't belieye it's so bad as be says. I'm fswo itki nei They 
oaenot be diapleassi wiifr yoo, Gaorge. It's some mere pissing mis- 
oonoeption. Yon Imow how they'rs giwa to those littio bidmangt ani 
squabbles ; but they haw efyer been kind and frien^y to you.” 

** Yon always giw mo conrage, Jn ; and eren when I have little hoart 
for H, I like it.” 

Gome in to dinnor nom, Goesgs; and if I don't make yon lai^ 
it's a wonder to me. I baw bad snob a soone irith Sir Itaioiis ae 
k ms g raaod a oossidy.*' 

B wm Bot.an way twk % 11 % hm bmihir h^ 
sh»4id raeemi it Ml. M(Aad mid As, ae Aa 


0^ ifpWkii,,M 
■■w nna moimg 
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onoe more at eaee and cheerfdl, **what ne^ bf the Bramlei^ii — ere thej 
ever to come ? '* 

<< They'll be here to-monow evening, Jn. Unless th^ were qmte 
sure the Cnldoffs had left for Naples, they would not venton here ; and 
perhaps they were so &r in the ri^t." 

I don’t think so ; at least, if I had been Nelly, I’d have given any- 
thing for snch an opportunity of presenting myself to my distinguished 
rolatioDS and terrifying them by the thought of those attentions that they 
could neither give me nor deny me." 

** No, no, Julia, nothing of the kind ; there would be malice in that." 

Bo 1 deny it ? A great deal of malice in it ; and there’s no good 
comedy in life without a slight flavour of spitefulness. Oh, my poor dear 
George, what a deep sigh that was 1 How sad it is to think, tl^t all your 
example and all your precept do so little, and that your sister acquires 
nothing by your companionship except the dull to toijpeat yon." 

** But why will you say those things that you don’t mean — ^that you 
couldn't foel?" 

** I believe I do it, George, just the way a horse bounds and rears and 
buck-leaps. It does not help him on his road, but it lightens the journey ; 
and then it ofiers such happy occasion for the exercise of that nice light 
hand of my brother to check these aberrations. You ought to be eternally 
grateful for the way I develops your talents as a moralist — I was going to 
say a horse-breaker. 

•* 1 suppose," said he, after a moment’s silence, ** 1 ou^t to go over 
to Sir Marcus and learn from him exactly how matters stand here." 

** No, no ; never mind him-— at laart, not this evening. Bores are 
bad enou^ in the morning, but after dinner, when one really wants to 
think well of their species, they jare just intolerable ; besides, I composed 
a little song while you were away, and I want yon to hear it, and then you 
know wa must have some seiions conversation about Sir Marcus ; he is 
to be here to-morrow." 
declare, Ju— " 

There, don’t dedare, but open the pianoforte, and lif^t the candles ; 
siM as 1 mean to sing tor an hour at least, you may have that dgar that 
you looked so lovin^^y at, and put back into the case. Ain’t I good for 
yen, jts the Hnench say ? " 

** Tsiy good, too good for me," said he, kissing her, and now evny 
fruM of his scniow was gone, and he looked as happy as mi^t be. 

CSAFTXB BLV. 

A PidimnT DxavxB. 

Fmmiinr peo^ will krut their browi aii(d|wise people diake tbs|r headi 
at the bare mentum of it, but I eannot hel^ saying that thsm is a 
wonderfol fo soinatioB in thorn little gdheviigB which bring' a fow oM 
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friands aronnd the sune board, wbo, fbigeitiiig all iho Ultla pmbhings and 
atraita of nakrow fixrtnne, gm ibamaelvoa onoeto e^oyment irijOiOiBt 
a thon^t for the coat or a eara te tha monov. 1 do not want thia to 
paaa for aonnd moralify, nor for a diaareet line of oondnot ; I only aay 
that in the apirit that can aabdoe OTeiy aentiment that would jar on tlM 
happineaa of the hour there is a atrength and idtalily that lihowa Uiia 
feeling ia not bom of mere oonriyiality, but of aomething deeper, and truer, 
and heartier. 

<< If we only had poor Jack here,*’ whiapered Angnatna Bramleic^ to 
L'Eatrange, aa they drew aronnd the Obziatmaa fire, I’d aay thia waa 
the happieat hearth I know of.'' 

« And have you no tidinga of him ? " aaid L'Eatrange, in the aama 
low tone ; for, although the girla were in eager talk together, he waa afraid 
Julia might overhear what waa aaid. 

** None, except that he aailed from China on board an American clipper 
for Smyrna, and I am now waiting for newa from the Oonanl there, to 
whom 1 have written, enoloaing a letter fbr him.” 

« And he ia aerring aa a aailor ? ” 

Biamleigh nodded. 

** What ia the myaterioua converaation going on there ? ” aaid Jnlia. 
** How grave George looka, and Mr* Bramlei^ seems overwhelmed with 
a secret of importance.” 

** I guess it,” said Nelly, laughing. Your brother is xelatisg your 
interview with Sir Marcos Olo£^ and th^ are apecolating on what is to 
come of it.” 

« Oh, that reminds me,” cried L'Estrange, suddenly, ** Sir ILurens’s 
servant brought me a letter just as 1 was dresaing for dinner. Here it is. 
What a splendid seal — supporters, too I Have 1 penBisaion to read ? ” 

** Bead, read by all means,” cried Julia. 

« Dam SxB,— If 1 could have sufficiently conquered my bronchitis as to 
have ventured out this morning, I would have made you my personal 
apologies fisr not having received you last ni^t when yon did me the 
honour to call, as well as opened to yon by word of mouth what I am now 
reduced to convey by pen.” 

** He is just as prolix as when he talks,” said Jrd^ 

“It's a large hand, however, and e^ to read. <My old enemy 
the larynx — more in fruit than even the hronohial tubea— is aflain>j& 
anus——’ ” ' 

‘*Oh, do spore ns his anatomical disquisition, George. Skip him 
down to where he proposes fbr me.” 

But it is what he does not. Yon are not mentioned in the whole 
ofit. H is aUahentOluirA matters. It is an equation of wjy ew^ 
one has withdrawn his stthssripiton and left the estaMiriuneat* end 
he alonh ia frithfU and williBg to oentribute, even to the of ftve 
additionai''"^*^” ^ 

«‘aii i, too hou Hi m ly 
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** I protait I think bo too/' said Nelly, ivith a mook BdrioameBB ; **hb 
idieB n|Mni your brother's gown for his protection." 

« Shall I have him oat ? Bat, by the way, why do you call me Mr. 
Bramleigh ? Wasn't I Aagoataa — or rather Goaty — ^when we met last ? " 
** I don't think bo ; bo well as I remember, I treated yoa with great 
respect, dashed with a little bit of awe. Yott and yonr elder sister were 
always * personages ' to me." 

« 1 cannot onderstand that. 1 can easily imagiae Temple inspiring 
that deference yoa speak of." 

You were the troe Prince, however, and 1 had all Falstaff 's reverence 
for the troe Prince." 

« And yet yoa see after all I am like to tom oat only a Pretender." 

« By t^ way, the pretender is here ; I mean — ^if it be not a boll to 
say it— the real pretender, Coont Praeontal." 

« Ooont Praeontal de Bramleigh, George," said^idia, eonecting him. 
** It is the drollest mode of assaming a family name i ever heard of." 

<< What is he like ? " asked Ellen. 

« Like a very well-bred Frenchman of the wont school of French 
manners : he has none of that graceful ease and that placid conrtesy of 
the paet period, bat he has abnndance of the volatile readiness and showy 
smartness of the present day. They are a wonderfhl race, however, and 
their smattering is better thsm other men's learning." 

«< I want to see him," said Aagostos. 

WeU,*' broke in L'Estrange, ^ Lady Aogaslfa writes to me to say 
that he wants to see you." 

What does Lady Angosta Ininrof him f 
** Heaven knows," eried dhHa; they are ahrays together ; their 
rides over the Campagna Ibrnish jost now the chief scandal of Borne. 
George, yoa may see, looks very serious and rebnkefiil aboot it ; bat, if 
the truth were told, there's a* little jealousy at Ihe root of his morahfy*" 

** I dedare, Jti&, this is too bad." 

M Too tae, olso, my dear George. you deny that you used to 
oat wtth her nearly every evening in the enminer, xidea that began 
at ionaet and ended— >1 was alwaya aaleep when 70 a oame bome,oad ao I 
never knew when they ended." ' ^ 

^ Was ahe veqr agreeable ? '* aaked Nelly, wilh the huateit tihge of 
Ithsq^aesBinhern^ ' * 

** The meet— what ahall I call it jneonaegaent tromaa 1 ever laet, 
flhdngt^thhigithe moat diafaiilar togsther, and never dwelling fbr an 
instant on anything.'’ 

How base men are," said ^olia, with mock lepraach m her voice. 
<«Tlns is the way he talk! df a wostthr 1 » ihsolAtefy pteieeated with 
attentions the vMIe season. Woold you bdieve it, Kdfy, we out np oor 
nice litlle garden to malm a athool Id trail her bom ' 

Whether itvfas that some aeeret intelligenee woa liplAy eemnjed 
ttem Juha aa Ae tpoloe id Ndl^, or tturi the Idttt of hi^ 
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ihe qtuzong epizit of her atteek, but ^ two g^le burst out Ubghing, end 
Qeoige blushed deeply, in Bheme end irritation. 

« Fbet of ell,'* said he, atammering with eonfhaion, ** ahe had a litUe 
drab, the wiohedeat animal I ew aaw. It waan^t safe to approach him ; 
he atrook out with hia forelagB~-*' 

« Come, Nelly," said Julia, riaing, *• we'll go into the drawing-room, 
and leaye George to exj^ain how he tamed the drab and captivated the 
Arab'a miatreaa, for your brother mi|^t like to learn the aeoret. Yon'll 
join 08 , gentlemen, when you wiah for coffee." 

“ That was scarcely ftiri Julia dear," said Nelly, when they were 
alone. ** Your banter is sometimes too sharp for him." 

<< I can't help it, dearest— it is part of my nature. When I was a 
child, ih^ could not take me to a wild-beast riiow, for I would insist on 
poking straws at the tiger — ^not that poor dear George has much * tiger * 
in him. But do you know, Nelly," sud she, in a graver tone, ** that, when 
people are very poor, when their daily lives are beset by the small accidents 
of xiazTOw fortune, there is a great philosophy in a little banter f You brush 
away many an annoyance by seeming to feri it matter for dioUezy, which, 
if tidsen seriously, might have made you fretful and peevish." 

<< 1 never suspected there was method in your madness, Ju," said 
Nelly, smiling. 

** Nor was there, dearest ; the explanation was almost an after-thought. 
But come now and tell me about yourselves." 

** There is really litile to Augustas never speaks ^ me now 
of businesB matters. I think I can See that he is not folly satufied with 
himself ; but, rather than show weakness or hesitation, he is dstennined 
to go on as he began." 

« And you are really gdng to Gns dreary place 
** He says so." 

« Would any good eoiqs, I wonder, of bringing your 'brother and 
Praoontsl together f They arc both men of high ^ generous frelings. 
Each seems to think that there ought to be some other seitlemeDt than a 
reeourse'lo laiwyezs. Do you think he would reibse to meet Pfacdatalf " 
«i That is a merwchancc. * TlMim an di^ Im wooM not listeb to soA 
a propoeri, and there are timea he woaM aeoept it heartily; bat ihe 
suggestion nhist not oome from me. With all Ids love Ibr me, he rattier 
thiiilh that I seoreUydisappioiuitf wind Imbsn done, leverae 

it if 1 knew how." 

What if I were to hint at ikt SEe alread|y said he wished to sea hioi. 
Tkte*ttki||hA be iBare enriceity, however. Whiri iflweieio si^, < Why not 
meet Bneoiilalf miy not imewhat inmuter of man he is? 'Therb Is 
Bottom true Ikan the miyiegttiat half this dfiSHhes pec^ ooilBaHre 
against earii other would me wi^if they would* eowfoieimd to 1 *^"***« ^ f 
aegoaiatei*" ^ ^ 

"AslhraieitMM^tlJhaiiMhsU^ holrmflfl (lothmr 
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** Ohf I know ! It would be also a ehanee wbat might come of it." 
Just as she said this, the joung men entered the room, with smiling 
faces, and apparently in high good-hnmour. 

«< Do yon know the plan weVe just struck out ? " cried Bramleigh. 
** George is to come and live at Cattaro. l*m to make him consolar 
chaplain." 

But is there such an appointment ? " asked Julia, eagerly. 

Heayen knows ; but if there is not, there ouj^t to be." 

<« And the salary, Mr. Bramleigh. Who pays it ? What is it ? " 

There again I am at fault ; but her Miyesty could neyer intend we 
should live like heathens," said Augustus, <<and we shall arrange it 
somehow." 

Oh, if it were not for * somehow,' " said Julia, ** we poor people would 
be worse off in life than we are ; but there are so many what the watch- 
makers call escapements m existence, the macbinexr manages to survive 
scores of accidents." 

« At all events we riiall be all together," said Augustus, ** and we 
shall show a stouter front to fortune than if we were to confront her 
flinty." 

« I think it a deli^tful plan," said Julia. ** What says Nelly ? " 

I think," said Nelly, gravely, that it is more than kind in yon to 
follow us into our banishment." 

Then, let us set off at once,’* said Augustus, for I own to you I 
wish to be out of men's si^t, out of ear^diot of their comments, while 
this suit is going on. It is the puMioify that 1 dread frr more than even 
the issue. Once that we reach ^tSm wild barbarism we are going to, yon 
will see 1 will bear myself with better spirits and better temper.'^ 

** And will you not see M. Bracontal before you go ? " asked Julia. 

•• Not if I can avoid it ; unless, indeed, you all think I ou£^t." 

Julia looked at Nelly, and then at her brother. She looked as if she 
wanted them to say eomething— anything ; but neither spoke, and then, 
with a conraga that never foiled her, she said — 

** Of coarse we think that a meetiag between two peo]^ who have no 
pereonal reasons for dislike, but have a great question to be decided in 
fovonr of one of them, cannot but be nielhl. If it will npi lead to a 
friepdofaip, it may at least disarm a pr^udice." 

** I whfo I had you for my counsel, Juba," aaad Biemlei^, smiling. 

Is it yet too late to send you a brief f ^ 

** Bmhaps I am the otlmr side." 

" ii all araatot” aaid ha, laom aancM^^, "if it ha s Umite to awet 
tha it aaaaot aattar. Iha qnaalioit'lMtwaai m nmat ba 
aaeidadah|awhaiia,aii4waiiaadB0taMitliaft^iiid^»^>ffWW»eate tha 
maonr of aalf-intaiaat* X'H aaa hiaa«'* » 

"Thai’i I’m ’ann ffaat’i aaad *‘1)1 

dai^paiah a wta to Lady who ia eagar te 
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CHAFrmSXTL 
A Stroll josd a Oomif. 

As well to haTo a long talk together as to e^joj the c^ons beatttsr and 
freshness of the Gampagfia, the two jonng men set ont the next motning 
for a walk to Rome. It was one of those still cold days of winter, with a 
deep blue sky above, and an atmosphere elear as oiystal as they started. 

There was not in the fortimes of either of tibem mneh to cheer the 
spirits or enoonrage hope, and yet they liilt— they knew not why-— a sense 
of buoyancy and light-heartedness thi^ had not known ihr many a day 
back. 

<*How is it, George,** asked Augustus, **can you explain it, that 
when the world went weU with me, when 1 oould stroll out into my own 
woods, and walk for hours over my own broad aeres, 1 never felt so cheery 
as I do to-day? " 

It was the same spirit made yon yesterday declare you enjoyed our 
humble dinner with a heartier zest than those grand banquets ihai were 
daily served up at Gastello.** ^ 

« Just so. But tKat does not solve the riddle for me. I want to 
know the why of all this. It is no high sustaining consoionaness of doing 
the right thi^ ; no grand sense of self-approval : for, in the first plaoe, I 
never had a doubt that we were not the ric^tM owners of the estate, nor 
am I now supported by the idea that I am certainly and indubitably on 
the right road, because nearly all my friends think the very reverse.** 
L*E8trange made no answer. Biamleii^ went on : ** You yourself are so 
minded, Geoige. Out with it, man ; say at once you think me wrong." 

I have too little faith in my own judgment to go that ihr." 

** Well, will you say that you would have acted differently yourself? 
Gome, I think you can answer that question." 

« No, I cannot.*' 

*• You can't say whether yon would have done as I have, or somsfhing 
quite diffiarent?^* 

** No ; there is only one thing I know I diould have done-— Fd have 
consulted Julia." 

If Bramlei^ landed at this avowal the otiber Jdned hiss, end for 
a while nothing was said on dther side. At last Bnunleic^ sat4 ** td6, 
have aMsonfossion to make. I thou^t that if I were to resist scum's 
chum by the ppwer of superior wealth I should be acting as diriionoaraiU|y 
as thoi^ I had fimg^t an unanned man with a revolver. I told Sedfa^ 
my som^, but thoa|^ he treated them wifo little dsforenee ; there fosty 
vm, and Z eoBU not disDiifoB them. It was thk ’neafoMBS— Sedloy wOW 
give it no other name thadjieahneae— of mue IM amde hha foOfomfo 
bettto the OBStter by a eempMfaMe. # wfaifo I yielded to 1i#fieliiBa ; 
rm afratffihdlyleldei|«fo|fttaeihM*HSt»foest<^^ 
myletteaseiiiaUy^adSstMeot^ 

TOL. xvkL— no. 101. 
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that mj meaning was to say to my lawyer, * This man’s claim may push 
me to publicity and much unpleasantness, without any benefit to bun. 
He may make me a nine-days' wonder in the newspapers and a town- 
talk, and never reap the least advantage from it. To avoid such eaposure 
I would pay, and pay handsomely ; but if you really opined that 1 was 
meorely stifling a just demand, such a compromise would only being me 
lasting misezy.' Pezhaps I eould not esaotly define what 1 mesint ; perhaps 
I ciq^essed myself iinpezfiao% and ill ; but Sadl^ always replied to me 
by something that seemed to refute my reasonings. At the same time 
Lord Culdnff and Imnple treated my scruples with an open contempt. J 
grew initabla, and poesibly less reasonable, and I wrote long letters to 
Bedley to justify myself and sustain the position I had taken. Of these, 
indeed of none of my letters, have 1 copies ; and 1 am told now that they 
oentam aduissionB whioh will show that 1 yi^ded to the plan of a com- 
pramiae. Snowing, however, what 1 felt — ^what l^till feel on the matter 
— will not believe this. At all events the world shall see now that 1 
leave the law to take its course. If Pracontal can establish his ri^, let 
him take what he owns. 1 only bargain for one thing, whioh is, not to be 
expelled ignomituously from the house in which 1 was never the rightful 
owner. It is the act of abdication, George — the moment of dethrono- 
maiit, that 1 ooxdd not face. It is an avowal of great weakness, I know ; 
but 1 struggle agsmst it in vain. Svezy monumg when J awoke the same 
thought met me, am 1 a more pretender hero ? and by BQino hoiiztble per- 
venify, wkidi 1 oannot explain, the place, the house, the grounds, the 
gardens, the shrubberies, the dear-peek, grew ine^esaibly more dear to 
me than ever 1 bad felt them. 'Jham was not an old aeh on the lawn that 
1 did not love ; the shady walks throned which 1 had often passed without 
a thought upon them gmw now to have a hold upon and attraotion for me 


Giat 1 cannot doseribe. What shall 1 be without these dear fiimiliar 
spots ? What will become of me when I shall no longer have these deep 
glades, these silent woods, to wander in ? This became at last so strong 
upen me that t felt thme was but one course to take--l muat leave the 


place at once, and never return to it till 1 knew that it was my own beyond 
dufufee. 1 could do that now, while Ihe issue was still undetermined. 


which would have broken my heart if driven to do on ocoDSpnlsiQBi. Of 
oraEse this wee a m a tter between me and my ewneonsBiimoe; 1 bad not 
eaurage te apeak if it to a lawyer, nor did L Sedky, kevem, was vexed 
i]MdIik|iddtldwm^sk|» wilhoittcen^ HewioteauaJetter 

■ nhnntf ian aagty Je tt n e -Hii i d ke ttoatened— dm it reslfy amounted to a 
<lvaat,1aiey tbA to a cUent w deeididlybeifl i« ^oid^ 
nestabaly f^his m mim asMwsfy be sdvaatogecnafy cantaMwtod» 1 
lajoinedifiriugtoaF^F^^ end I jm nowaapeoliiiigby each 

post mthee kie sabmiaejim to my vaewi, » to hear tlmt die Jbm 4hmm ap 

thedtoaeim of n^aMisai'’ 

And )to iiee ynag Mlwfa aMavim |i^ 
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Bui £» ^rtiioli he nem would hive Menined the tone of dictation he 
has need towards me. Lord Ooldiifr, I zemember, said, * The first duty of 
a man on ooming to his property is to <diaiige his agent, and his nead to 
get rid of the old serrants.* I do not like the theory, George ; hot from a 
certam point of Tiew it is not without reason." 

** I Buspeot that neUlier you nor 1 want to look at lifr firoia that point 
of riew," said L'Estrange with some snotaon. 

** Not till we oan*t htip it, d'm sure ; hot these esafty men of the world 
say that we all amTe at their modm optrandi in the end; that heweter 
generously, however tmstfiilly and romaatioally, we start on the monimg 
of life, before evening we come to see that in thie game we call the world 
it IS only the clever player that escapes min." 

“ I don't — ^that is, I won’t believe that.” 

” Quite right, George. The theory would tell terribly against fellows 
like us ; for let us do our very best we must be bunf^ers at the game. 
What a clever pair of hacks are those yonder I that grey the lady is on 
has very showy action." 

« Look at tiie liver chestnut the groom is riding, — ^there's the horse fer 
my money, — so long and so low, — a regular toznspit, and eg^ to a^y 
weight. 1 declare, that's Lady Augusta, and that’s Praoontal with her. 
See how the Frenohman charges the oK-'fenoes ; hell eome to grief if he 
lidos at speed against timber." 

The party on horseback passed in a little dip of the c^nnd near tfaam 
at a smart canter, and sOon were out of sight again. 

** What a strange intimacy for her, is it not ? " 

” Julia says, the dash iudiscxetion in it was 'the temptation she 
couldn’t resist and I suspect she’s right. She said to me herself one day, 
* I love skating, but I never care for it except the ice is so thin that I hesr 
it giving way on every side as I go.’ ” 

She gave you her wihde eharacter in that one trait. The pleasure 
that wasn’t linked to a peril bad no ehann for her. She on^ howeser, 
to aee that the worid will regard this intimacy as n hreaeh of de^t^." 

Bo she does; she’s dying te he attacked ahoatit; at least, so 
Julia says." 

<*The man too, if he be an artfiil fellow, viB learn manyfemily details 
about tis, that may disserve us. If it went no furilMir ihsn to know to 
what spirit we treat his olaim,»whether we attach importance io his 
petonsionB or not,— these aie all thtogs he need net^ ohoald net be 
infermed upon/* 

“OaibiU, yiko mmHum liMn fw^iblnt teU M i’cfiiw aionifai(, 
that w * pMtad imm hia jTima i na to tito toapar 

and aatoN4f aw^ambarofTiMrteutr, tBAltoaipaito»«ia%Wto 

4aal wiUt aMh.” 

“ Ihaa 1 don’tiaa w AnaU aMat" 

“jrnltotiqa ttl, |MMto%te«hto Tftj witom I 
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tastes, sad their mere hnmoars are taken for traits of character ; and die 
dedares that it will be a good serrioe to the truth that bringing you 
together. Don’t take my version, however, of her reasons, bat ask her to 
pve them to yon herself.'* 

« Isn’t that the wall of the City ? 1 declare we are quite close to Home 
aheady. Now then, first to leave my name for Lady Angnsta — not sorry 
to know I diall not find her at home, for I never understood her, George. 
I never do understand certain people, whether their levity means that it is 
the real nature, or simply a humour put on to get rid of you ; as though 
to say, rather than let you impose any solemnity upon me, or talk seriously. 
I’ll have a game at shuttlecock ! ” 

« She always puzzled me,'* said L’Estrange, ** but that wasn’t hard 
to do.” 

** I suspect, George, that neither you nor I know much about women.” 

** For my part, I know nothing at all about thedl.'” 

•• And I not much.” 

After this frank confession on either side, they walked along, each 
seemingly deep in his own thought, and said little till they reached the 
City. Leaving them, then, on their way to Lady Augusta’s house, where 
Bramleigh desired to drop his card, we tom for a moment to the little 
villa at Albano, in front of which a smart groom was leading a lady's 
horse, while in the distance a solitary rider was slowly walking his horse, 
and frequently taming his looks towi^ the gate of the villa. 

The explanation of all this was, that Lady Augusta had taken the 
opportunity of being near the L’Estrangee to pay a visit to the Bramleighs, 
leaving Ftacontal to wait for her till die came out. 

<< This visit is for yon, Ndly,” said Julia, as she read the card ; and 
m make my escape.” 

She had but time to get out of the room when Lady Augusta entered. 

My dear child,*’ said she, mshing into Nelly’s arms, and kissing her 
with raptorons affection. ** My dear child, what a happiness to see you 
again, and how well you are lobking ; you*re handsomer, I dedare, than 
Marian. Tes, darling, ^on't bludi; it's perfectly true. ^Hiere’s 
Angnatas ? has he come with you ? " 

«« He has gone in to Borne to see you,” said Nelly, whose fuse was still 
eiimson, and who felt flurried and agitated by the flighty impetuosity of 
flbe other. 

1 hppe it was to say that you ai^ both coming to me ? Yes, dearest, 
m take no excuse. It would fas a town-talk if you stopped anywhere 
dse ; andl have such a nice 'little ifllsr— a mere baby-house ; but quite 
large enoii^ to hold*you; and my brother-in-law will taka Angnstns 
about, and show him Borne, and I diaH have you all to myself. We have 
much to talk of, haven't we f *’ 

Nel^ mmnnzed an assent, and iiie other'ccnimued. 

^<It’ia]lsosaddeniandsodfeadflil,-Hmedoesii*traaUBttt; itt least 
J don't, AidfefltpdtytdcssmeanhonrortwoofattocniBgtoooii^^ 
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he that we oie all nimed ; and then X eet to work thinking how I'm to Ut# 
on— 1 forget exactlj what— how mneh ia it, darling ? Shall I be able to 
keep my dear horses ? I’d rather die than part with Ben Azir : one of the 
Sultan’s own breeding ; an Arab of blue Uood, Kelly, — think of that 1 I’ve 
refused fsbulous siuns for him ; but he is such a love, and foUows me 
everywhere, and rears np when I scold him,— and all to be swept away as 
if it was a dream. What do yon mean to do, dearest ? Marry, of course. 
I know that, — ^bnt in the meanwhile ? " 

** We are going to Oattaro. Augustas has been named consul there." 
« Darling child, you don’t know what you are saying. Isn’t a consul 
a horrid creature that lives in a seaport, and worries merchant seamen, and 
imprisons people who have no passports ? ’’ 

** I declare I haven't a notion of his duties,’’ said Kelly, laughing. 

** Oh, I know them perfectly. Papa always wrote to the consul about 
getting heavy baggage ^ongh the custom-house ; and when our servants 
quarrelled with the porters, or the hotel people, it was the consul sent 
some of them to jail ; but you are aware, darling, he isn’t a feature one 
knows. They are simply impossible, dear, impossible." And as she 
spoke she lay back in her chair, and fanned herself as though actually 
overcome by the violence of her emotion. 

** I must hope Augustus will not be impossible ; " and KaUy said this 
with a dry mixture of humour and vexation. 

** He can’t help it, dearest. It will be from *no £inlt of his own. Let 
a man be what he may, once he derogates there’s an end of him. It 
sounds beautifully, I know, to say that he will remain gentleman and man 
of station throu^ all the accidents of life ; so he might, darling, so long 
as he did nothing — ^absolutely nothing. The moment, however, he touches 
an ** emploi ’’ it’s all over ; from that hour he becomes the custom’s 
creature, or the consul, or the fsotor, or whatever it be irrevocably. Do 
yon know that is the only way to keep men of family out of small 
life ? We should see them keeping li^thouses if it were not for the 
obloquy." 

** And it would be still better than dependence." 

** Yea, dearest, in a novel— in a three-volume thing from Mudie— so 
it would ; but real lifr is not half so accommodating, m talk to Qnsiy 
about this myself. And now, do tell me about yourself. Is there no 
engagement ? no &tal attachment that aU tbiB fthmiga of fortune has 
blighted 9 Who is he, dearest ? tell me all 1 You don’t know what a won- 
derful ereature am for expedients. There never was the like of me for 
resonrees. I cWd always pull any one through a difficully but myself." 
"lam Sony 1 have no web to ofier you for disentan^aineni" 

" Sothep he hasbdiavedwell ; he has not deserted you inyourehanga 
of fortune ? " 

" Thtte is really no ojpe k the case," said K^, lauf^hmiu 'Milo one 
to be either foithfrd or ununrOiy-** 

" Worse agun,deaiMBt Thnpjk nothing so good at ybn 
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unhappy aJAadimeiit. A girl without a grieranca always mopes ; and,** 
added she* with a marked aeatenoss of look, moping ages one quicker 
than downright grief. The eyes get a hea^y expression, and the month 
drags at the oomers, and the ohin — ^isn*t it funny, now, such a stolid 
feature as ihe chin should take on to worry us ? — but the chin widens and 
becomes square, like those Egyptian horrors in the Museum.” 

«1 must look to that,” said Nelly, gravely. ** I’d be shocked to find 
my ohin betraying me.” 

« And men are such wretches. There is no amount of fretting they 
don’t exact from us ; but if we show any signs of it afterwards, — any hard 
lines about the eyes, or any patchiness of colour in the cheek, — ^they cry 
out, * Isn’t she gone off ? ’ That’s their phrase, * Isn’t she gone off ? ' ” 

** How well you understand ; how weU you read them ? ” 

«I should think I do; but after all, dearest, they have very few 
devices ; if it wasn’t that they can get away, run off 4o the clubs and their 
other haunts, they would have no chance with us. See how they fare in 
country-houses, for instance. How many escape there 1 What a nice 
stuff your dress is made of 1 ” 

** It was very cheap.” 

*• No matter ; it’s English. That’s the great thing here. Any one 
can buy a * gros.’ What one really wants is a nameless texture and a 
neutral tint. You must positively walk with me on the Finoian in that 
dress. Boman men remark everything. You’ll not be ten minutes on 
the promenade till every one will know whether yon wear two buttons on 
your qfmea or three.” 

** How odious 1 ” 

« How delightful ! Why, my dear child, for whom do we dress ? 
Not finr each other ; no more than the artists of a theatre act or sing for 
the rest of the company. Our audience is before ns ; not always a very 
enli^^itened or cultivated one, but always critical. There, do look at that 
stupid groom ; see how he suffers my horse to lag behind : the certain way 
to have him kicked by the other ; and I should die, I mean really die 
if anything happened to Ben Asir. By the way how w^ our parson rides. 
I dedaie I like him better in the saddle than in the pdpit. They rave 
hem about the way he jmnpe the OK-fenoes. You must say * tant des 
dulses * fbr me, to him and his rister, whom I fear I have treated diaae- 
faOj* I was to have had her to dinner one day, and I fiirgot aH alott 
it ; hut dm didn’t mind, and wrote me the prettiest note in the wrelA 
But I always say, it is so easy fiir pdoj^ ii small means to be goed« 
tempered. They have no jealovnes about going here or there ; no heart- 
burnings that suA a oim’s lace is ^nseeis point, and nmdi finer than their 
own. Don’t yon agree witii me f DRiere, I Imew it would eonle tu that 
He's got the snafile out of Ben Azhr’s mouth, and he’s sure to bredc away.” 

** That guntieuMn appwhentiy has tom to tha resoue. See, he hae 
dismounted to set all to ric^te.” 

•«Howpeliteofhhn. Do yra know him, dear 
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« No. I may have seen him befero. Fm flo teribly diort-aighted, 
and this glass does not soxi me ; biii I mttst bo going. I sappooe t 
had better that strange man, hadnU 1 f Oh» of oonne, dearest, 
yon would be too badifiil; but Fm not. My old govemess, Madame 
do Forgeon, used to say that En^sh people nerer knew how to be 
bashful ; they only looked culpable. And I protest die wai nghi;** 

The gentleman is evidently waiting for your gratStude ; ho is standing 
there still.” 

« mat an observant pnss it is,” said Lady Augusta, kuNdag her. 

<< Tell Qusty to come and see me. Settle some day to come in and dine, 
and bring the parson : he*s a great foTonrite of mine. ‘Where have 1 
dropped my gauntlet ? Oh, here it is. Pretty whip, isn't it ? A present, 
a sort of a love-gift from an old Bussian prince, who wanted me to many 
him ; and I said I was afraid ; that I heard Russians knouted their wives. 
And BO he assured me 1 riiould have the only whip he ever used, and sent 
me this. It was neat, or rather, as Dumas says, * La plaisanterie n'etait 
pas mal pour un Gossaque.* Good-by, dearest, good-by.” « 

So actually exhausted was poor Nelly by the rattling impetuosity of 
Lady Augusta’s manner, her sudden transitions, and abrupt questionings, 
that, when Jnlia entered Ihe room, and saw her lying back in a ebair^ 
wesried-looking and pale, she asked— 

« Are yon ill, dear ? ” 

** No ; but I am actually tired. Lady Augusta Has been an hour here, 
and she has talked till my head turned.” 

<< I foel for you sinoerely. She gave me one of the worst headaches I 
ever had, and then made my illness a reason for staying all the evening 
here to bathe my temples.” 

That was gDod<>natured, however.” 

** So Fd have ihonght, too, but that she made George ahniys attend 
her with the ice tsod tibe eau-de-cologne, and thus mamtained a little 
ambuknt flirtation with him, that, sick as I was, almost drove me mad.” 

** She means nothing, I am certain, by all these levities, or, rather, 
she does not care what they mean ; but here oome our brothen, and I am 
eager for news, if i^ey have any.” 

Where’s George ? ” asked Julia, as Angnatus entered alone. 

« Sir Marcus Something oauj^t him at the gate, and asked to have 
five minateB wiih him.” 

<< Ttiat meaiia putting off dinner for on honr at least,” said ahe, half 
petfcishitf. Ifloub and warn ihe cook.” 

cEApmtJUim 

Ai PawpasA£ aar Eettm 
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entire ohamois-leather, in wHoh he stood forth like an enormous frog, 
and sorely pushed the parson's gravity in consequence. 

«This is what Hazeldean calls the 'chest-sufferer's true cuticle.' 
•Nothing like leather, my dear sir, in pulmonic affections. If I'd have 
known it earlier in life, I'd have saved half of my left lung, which is now 
hopelessly hepatized." 

L’Estrange looked compassionate, though not very well knowing what 
it was he had pity for. 

" Not," added the invalid hastily, " that even this constitutes a grave 
constitutional defect. Davies says in his second volume that among the 
robust men of England you would not find one in twenty without some 
Inngular derangement. He percussed me all over, and was some time 
before he found out the blot." The air of triumph in which this was 
said showed L'Estrange that he too might afford to look joyful. 

« So that, with this reservation, sir, I do consi^r I have a right to 
regard myself, as Boreas pronounced me, sound as a roach." 

" I sinoerely hope so." 

" Yon see, sir, I mean to be firank with yon. I descend to no con- 
cealments." 

It was not very easy for L'Estrange to understand this speech, or 
divine what especial necessity there was for his own satisfaction as to the 
condition of Sir Marcus OluflTs viscera ; he, however, assented in general 
terms to the hi^ esteem he felt for candour and openness. 

"No, n^y dear Mr. L'Estrange," resumed he, "without this firm 
conviction — a sentiment based on froth and the stethoscope together-— 
you had not seen me here this day." 

" The weather is certainly tiying," said L'Estrange. 

"I do not allude to the weather, sir; the weather is, for the season, 
remarkably fine weather ; there was a mean temperature of 66^ Fahrenheit 
during the last twmity-four hours. I spoke of my pulmonary condition, 
because I am aware people are in the habit of calling me consumptive. 
It is the indiscriminating way ignorance treats a very comj^ez question ; 
and when 1 assured you that without an honest conviction that organic 
miscluef had not proceeded fiur, 1 really meant,what I said when I told 
yon yon would not have seen me here this day." 

jtgain was the ^^arion mystified, but he only bowed. 

" Ah, sir," si^^bed the other, " why will not pepple.be always candid 
and sineere f And when ahaU we arrive at the practice of what will 
oompel— aplnally compel sincerity ? X tell you, for instance, 1 have an 
estate worth so nneh— house popert^ here, and shares in this or that 
company— but there are mortgages, 1 don’t say how much, against me ; 
I have no need to say it. Yon drive down to the Registration Office and 
yon learn to a shilling to what extent 1 am liable. Why not have the 
same pystem frxr phyaieel condition, tfl? Why can’t yon edl on the 
College of Ayaiinans, or whatever the body be, and sty, ;Bcw is ^ 
Maretu duff? I'd like to know about that ri^ anriole of hfo heait 
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What aboni bii panoreat ? * Don’t yon peroeiTB tho ineatimable advan* 
tage of what 1 adyiae ? ” 

<< 1 profceBt, air, I aoaxoely follow yon. I do not exactly aee how I 
have the li^t, or to what extent 1 am intereated, to make this inquiiy/’ 
« You amaae— yon actually amaze me 1 '* and Sir Marcna aat for aome 
aeconda contemplating the olgect of hie aatoniahment. come here, 

air, to make an offer for your aiater’a hand " 

** Pardon my interrapting, but I learn thia intention only now." 

** Then you didn’t read my note. Yon didn't read the * turn over.’ " 
** I’m afraid not. 1 only aaw what referred to the church." 

** Then, sir, yon misaed the most important ; had you taken the trouble 
to turn the page, you would have seen that I aak your permission to pay 
my formal attentions to Miss L'Estrange. It was with intention I first 
discussed and dismissed a matter of business ; I then proceeded to a 
question of sentiment, premising that I held myself bound to satisfy you 
regarding my property, and my pulmonary condition. Mind, body, and 
estate, sir, are not coupled together ignorantly, nor inhaimoniously ; aa 
you know far better than me, — mind, body, and estate," repeated he, 
slowly. ** I am here to satisfy you on each of them." 

** Don’t you think. Sir Marcus, that there are questions which should 
possibly precede these ? " 

“ Do you mean Miss L'Estrange’s sentiments, sir ? " George bowed, 
and Sir Marcus continued : I am vain enou|^ to suppose I can make out 
a good case for myself. I look more, but I’m only forty-eight, forty-eight 
on the twelfth September. I have twenty-seven thousand pounds in bank 
stock — stock, mind you, — and three thousand four hundred a year in land, 
Norfolk property. 1 have a share— we’ll not speak of it now — ^in a eify 
house ; and what’s better than all, sir, not sixpence of debt in the world. 
1 am aware your sister can have no fortune, but 1 can afford myself, what 
the Frendi call a caprice, thou^ this ain’t a caprice, for I have thou^t 
wril over the matter, and I see riie would suit me peifoctly. She has 
nice gentle ways, die can be soothing without depression, and ftalm without 
discouragement. Ah, that is the secret of secrets ! She gave me my drops 
last evening with a tenderness, a graoefol qrmpathy, that went to my 
heart. I want that, sir— •! need it, 1 yeam for it. ^ Simpson said to 
me yeiirs ago, 'Many, Sir Marcus, many 1 yours is a" temperament that 
requires study and intelligent care. A really clever wmnan gets to know 
a pulse to pnfoction ; they have a finer s e nsibilify, a higW organizatioQ, 
too, in fihe toueh.' Simpson laid great stress on that ; but 1 have looked 
out in vain, sir. I employed agents ; I sent people abroad ; I adverlMl 
in 0. was in the second oolumn^-for above two years ; 

and with a ooneqpondence that took two cleiks to read thien|^ and 
ipinute. ^ to wo end 1 All in vain I They tdl me the realty omapatint 
people neter do reply to an adwertisemeivt i that one must look ont ibr 
them oneseK make primAa pemmal inqnhy. Wdl, air, I did that,e»5 
I got into some uapleseant edkipe«hwith it, end twe< aetfosm forhniMh^el 
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promise : two thoosand pounds the last oost me, ihoa^ I got myierduii 
sir ; the Chief Baron Teiy needlessly recommending me, for the fhture, 
to be eantions in forming the acquaintance of ladies, and to avoid widows 
as a general rule. These axe the pleasantries of the Bench, and doubtless 
they amuse the junior bar. I declaxe to you, sir, in all seriousness, I’d 
rather that a man should give me a fillip on the nose than take the 
liberty of a joke with me. It is the one insufiexable thing in life.” This 
sally had so fSur excited him that it was some minutes ere he recovered 
his self-poBsessiom. ** Now, Mr. L’Estrange,” said he, at last, ** I bind 
you in no degree — ^I pledge you to nothing; I simply ask leave to 
address myself to your sister. It is what lawyers call a * motion to show 
cause why.* ** 

** I perceive that,*’ broke in L’Estrange ^ but even that much I 
oug^t not to concede without consulting my sister and obtaining her 
consent. You will allow me therefore time.** a 

Time, sir 1 My nerves must not be agitated. There can be no 
delays. It was not without a great demand on my courage, and a strong 
dose of chlorodine — Japps’s preparation — ^that I made this effort now. 
Don’t imagine I can sustain it much longer. No, sir, I cannot give time.” 

•* After all. Sir Marcus, you can scarcely si^ose that my sister is 
prepared for such a proposition.” 

** Sir, th^ are always prepared for it. It never takes them unawares. 
I have made them my study for years, and I do think I have some know- 
ledge of their way of thinking and acting. I’ll lay my life on it, if yon will 
go and say, ^Maria* 

My sister’s name is Julia,” said tiie other, dryly. 

It may be, sir— 1 said * Maria * gensrically, and I repeat it— Mada, 
them is in my study at this moment a gentleman, of iirepxoaohable marals 
and unblemished constitution, whose fortune is sufficiently ample to secure 
many comforts and ell absolute necessazies, who desires to make you his 
wifo ; ' her first exolamatioa will be, * D is & Maseus Gnffi' ” 

It is not imposBible,” said L’Estmnge, gravdy. 

The rest, sir, is not with yon^ nor even with me. Do me, then, iliB 
great fovour to hear my message.” 

Ahhoue^ seeing tiie ahsuzdiiy of the situation, and vaguely foiecasting 
the wi^ Julia posably hear the piopoaitiein, L^Estrange was shuiiys 
so mu^ diqmssd to yield to the eamestsesB d suy cmei who punisted in 
a that he bowed and left ike room. 

Wdl, Geoqjs, be has ptoposed ? ”*maed Julia, as her hrother eutasd 
ilm room, whm aim sat with Nelly Bramki^ 

He nodded onfy, and the two gids buxst out into a meny lan|^. 

<*CoBSB, come, Jnlia,” said' he, reprovingly. <<Ahsnid as it nay 
sasBt, the men is in earnest, and must he iueated with eousideindion.” 

'‘But till ns Ike lAde sceoe. Lot w have it all as it oeoaasd.*’ 

" I'B do nofluag of the hhid. quite iomfjk to siy that he 
doBkasske has-a. good fortune, sad vriihes to shaeeft wUk ^ 
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fiiinlc the ezpreBsion of that wish should seoue him a certain deferenoa 
and respect.*’ 

** But who refuses, who thinks of refusing him all the deference and 
respect he could ask hr ? Not I, certainlj. Come now, like a dear good 
boy, let us hear all he said, and what yon replied. I suspect there never 
was a better bit of real-li£a comedy. 1 only wiidi losold bam had a part 
in it.” 

<< Not too late yet, perhaps,” said Nelly, with a dry humour. The 
fifth act is only beginning.” 

** That is precisely what 1 am meditating. George will not tell me 
accurately what took place in his interview, and 1 think 1 could not 
do better than go and learn Sir Marcus' sentiments for myself.” 

She arose and appeared about to leave the room when L'EstEange 
sprang towards the door, and stood with his back against it. 

** You're not serious, Ju ? ” cried he, in amazement. 

« I should say very serious. If Sir Marcus only makes out his case, 
as favourably as you, with aU your bungling, can't help npresenting it, 
why — all things considered, eh, Nelly ? you, 1 know, agree with me— 1 
rather suspect the proposition might be entertained.” 

« Oh, this is too monstrous. It is beyond all belief^” cried L’Estrange. 
And he rushed from the room in a torrent of passion, while Julia sank 
back in a diair, and laughed till her eyes ran over with team of 
merriment. 

« How could you, Julia ! Oh, how could you I said Nelly,. as Ao 
leaned over her and tried to look reproachfoL 

« If you mean, how could I help quizzing him ? I can understand yon ; 
but I could not. No, Nelly, I could not. It is my habit to on the 
absurd side of' any embarrassment ; and yon may be sure there is always 
one if yon only look for it ; and you’ve no idea how mneh pleasanter— ay, 
and easier too^ — ^it is to lau^ oneself out of difficnltieB to grieve over 
them. You’ll see George, now, will be qorited up, out oi^ pure fri^t, to 
do what he ou^t ; to tdl this man that his proposal is an absuidilj, and 
that young women, even as deriitute of fertune as myidlf^ do not tomsoj 
as nursetenders. There I I declare that is Sir Marcus driving away 
already. Only think with what equanimity I wealth and title 

t aking leave of me. Never say after that that Ihave notecoixege.” ' 
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I WAS introduced to John Gibson by an Exiglish lady who had known him 
for some years. It was on a bright day of a Boman February that 1 
turned, from the Via Babuino, into the little by-street called Via Fontanella 
in which was his studio. 

The first room opening upon the street contained duplicates of a great 
many of his works. 1 saw copies in marble of his Aurora,” his 
“Wounded Amazon,” his “Flora,” of his two lamous bassi-relievi, 
“Fhston driving the Chariot of the Sun,” “The Hours leading the 
Horses of the Sun,” Ac. &c., and plaster casts of others crowded together, 
with some relies of Wyatt and of another sculptor, a protege of Gibson's, 
who had died in Borne some years ago. 

After going across a small garden full of pale winter roses and spring 
Tiolets, and with a fom-Teiled fountain in the centre, we entered the room 
in which he was at that moment working. He was modelling a monu- 
mental basso-relieyo. 1 was struck then on this our first meeting, as 1 
always was afterwards, whenever I saw him, with the combination of three 
distinctive and usually antagonistic qualities in his manner and bearing : 
extreme simidicity, blended with acute direwdness and resolute firmness. 

In person he was very handsome ; of middle height and well-knit 
figure. The head was well placed on the shoulders, and the feet and 
hmds were in good proportion. The medallion east 1 have of his profile 
is beautiful, ^e features are regular and noble, the chin strong and finn, 
the ^es deep-^ the brow straight, not very high, but fhll over the 
temples, and prqjecting sli^tly over the ^es. The fiuse itself was intel- 
leetnal and expressive. Gibson had longed firom his earliest years to be a 
sculptor and to go to Borne. He fulfilled both wishes. No life professed 
more unity of purpose ; no life more strenuoudy carried out its profession. 
The study of sculpture as a classic art» and carrying out the result of such 
study in his work, were the alpha and omega of his being. He was intel- 
ligent and upri^t ; but his one creed in» religion and his one code in morals 
ware belief in, and devotion to, art. His whole life was spent as a votaay 
of that faith. He has often told me that he had been in youth a docile 
and obedient lad, with no desire to break eatablidied routine in anything ; 
but it was literally impossible for him to pursue the trade to which he had 
been apprenticed. He left it and he di^t have been imprisoned fer 
breaking his indentures, but fbrtunaiely his master was of mO^ or more 
eympatbetfe nature toothers of his dassi ondthrou|^ the kiad interest 
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of Bowoe, the hietorian and true follower of the mediftval Meeenay, 
Lorenzo de' Medici, he was enabled to leave hia fizet calling, and to- apply 
himeelf to hia tme vocation. 

He had a good many fiienda in his youth among medical stodenta. 
Hia anatomical stndies led him into their society, and he used to say that 
his marvellous knowledge of the proportions and mnssvlar developinent of 
the human figure was daiefly acquired in the dissecting-rooms hefireqnented 
with them. There was a difficulty in procuring snbjeets for dissection at 
that time, so that medical students were often empfojred themselves, or 
employed others, in procuring dead bodies fbr that purpose. 

1 have heard him tell, with aim]^ and gn^hio force, anecdotes of this 
period of his life which might have been worked up by Edgar Poe into 
awful and fear-inspiring romances. One of these stories he told with great 
tenderness. He and some of his fiiends had obtained the ri^t, payment 
of a considerable sum, of disinteiring the corpse of a person who had lately 
died in a hospital. They went to the churchyard at ni^t and dug up the 
coffin. No particulars of the sex or age of the corpse had' been given. 
It was a bright moonli^t night, and when the lid was removed a beautifol 
young woman was discovered beneath the pauper's shroud. She had been 
too lately buried for death to alter her beauiy, and she lay before them so 
white and lovely, with her smooth hair braided over her forehead and 
hanging down round the delicate throat, that these wild youths were awed. 
**'We stood quite still looking at her," he said, **and then, without a 
word, the coffin was closed and we lowered it into the ground again. 
We had not spoken a pliable, but we all h%d felt alike that it was 
impossible to touch her." 1 fimey I have traced some shadowy recoUeo- 
tion of this incident on one of 1^ monumental bassi-relievi. He used 
to tell another story which he called a (^ost-story, whenever the con- 
versation turned on apparitions d spectres. I heard him tell this one at 
Knebworth to Lord lytton (he was then Sir Edward) and to Mr. Forster. 
The story dated at the time he was apprenticed to a chimney-piece carver ' 
and manufecturer. It was the custom in this establfehment for one of 
the young men employed in the manufectoiy to sleq^ in the warehouse 
every ni^t. They took it turns to do so, week by week. The yard 
and ground-fibor offices were encumbered pieces of and mafliftft 

of stone, dhimney-pieoes and other specimens of work, and the property 
was too valuable to be left unguarded. The person left in diarge slept 
on the first floor. 

The night that was to commenee Gibson’s week of guard, some of hki 
suigaon fidends had asked him to deposit in the warehonae, a coffin whkfe 
had been ezfanmed for the purposes of disaectien. It was a good plaois of 
concealment. The sr^perstitious horror of the piaotiee of woo 

at its feffsr* hei^fat at that ammeaffi. Tim name itf iMRsffiisiMlNw 
oqnhaleatfothatofmaidsi^ Itwsiaiwvieeofperfttp«MffiWiM|y 
fi» anatomfeal purposes* iOm transfer of the body 
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tezrad, Orom tlM gnre to the razgaon's operatmg-mm, was alwajs attended 
with risk, end was generally perfonned with the greatest secresj and by 
the most indirect road. This coffin was to be placed in concealment for 
the night in the warehouse, and by earliest dawn it was to be t^n 
to the snrgeon’s. It had been bron^t in late at night, and was stowed 
away among the marble and stone fragments. Belbre Gibson went to bed 
he made hk ronnds, armed as usual, and examined well the yard and 
ground-floor of the warehouse, and found all in order. The blocks of 
marble and stone, the finished and' unfinished work, lay around him, 
heaped up in apparent disorder, but arranged, neyertheless, in a certain 
method evideDt to an accustomed obsezrer. When he went to bed he 
was more wakefiil than usual, and lay on his piUow looking throuj^ the 
window opposite his bed, at the blight full moon filling his room with dear 
white light. At last, the stillness and the radiance heoame oppressiYe. 
His thoughts tnzned to the corpse in the warehouse Iteliiw, as silent and as 
nold as the inanimate stone around it Was it in truth so 9 'What if it 
were less motionless than he supposed it to be ? 'What if the spirit which 
had once animated it diould come to expostulate with tim sacrilegious 
penoDS who had disturbed it, and aTenge itself on the one left with it ? 
His imagination, once roused in this direction, played tndtor, as it 
always does* and added to his fears. He fancied he heard stealthy steps 
coming up tiie stairs. Twice he thou^t he heard the door of his room 
open. He sat up in bed breathlessly awaiting the entrance of something 
or some oa^ He sustook the folds of the curtains for a spectral creatnro 
in white floating towards him. Ha was sensible enon^ to fedl that he 
was the motim of optiaal delusions, hat his heart beat and his breath oime 
short, as if, beyond and beside that terror which he was oonsoionB was 
self-created, some prssence intangible and inYisible to his senses shared 
with him the aolitude of the place, penradiug it from gazset to basement. 
While be thus remained almost pazalysed with fri^, theie suddenly 
sennded tea below a report like the rending open of a zoek : at another 
•bait intereal was aasther, and agtin nothar. He eonteied he was fiuify 
^wersome wifli tec. He diew the bed-dolha ova his head, and was for 
afowssmutasiiisaiisiUe. Whn he was again eensoions the aMon bed 
sat» it was gate daih, and the duhneas cradually mawsd hk tinkkg 

Ha laasnwnd hisMetf into oahnms, atenck a li^ (teand himstit 
and went downstairs. All was barred, and shut as he had kflt it, hat on 
gjkiwiiug tawaa^ tteeoftn, he heeame mmm that it had baen puflbed or 
h#d il i g psd flfoiin its pilace'ona htek'of marble. Zthad ben patdown 
hastilty sad caieksshr, and my iittle fone was needed to tipple koser. 

In foUh^ an enosatoBS mass whieh was heaved m tent of it si4 had been* 

Jteidkg lynghti had been pated off tk balanse, a^ 

aaw pisses nf*8taae,whkh»iiisbie to bear tewiiji^ Ite^illil^ fl^hn 

tete % tad M it prestaij^ 
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Tbm Wire ihA «ffBo(9 ha belwl^ Iml fduvt wm tiw e«iige? & 
explored in and out tho lal^sniaih of ikm-hMipi, lusoBe candle prqjectiii^ 
uncanny ehadowa aa lie moved aboni: ei laifc be the boghi wild 
eyea of a oat, ahining like xed oarboackMi under a ledge of ilone« The 
cat was the fjaoA, Ourione idioat the eofta, the ereatme 2 mA peeked 
at it, till it bad diaplaeed it and canaed the oveetheoir of the eftene and 
marble. 

Gibaon alwapa called thia bia ^mat-atoiy ; it irae vain io tell Uin it 
bad non^t to do mtb ibe name. Hie wee p araiatant that it naan id^oei- 
atoiy, tbongb tbere was no gbost in it 1 mnat tmi be tald it bb^ 
graphically, and the frank oonfeagion el frar wee worthy of ao xeaoliite 
a man aa ha alwaya proved himaelf to be. 

Though he waa nearly fifty years in Borne, he never loat bia tbaroug^ 
Engliah look. Be waa liked by hia workmen, and Signor Gdovanm wee 
a power among scarpellini and finmatori. Be often deaonbed to me his 
life in the early years he i^nt in Borne. To him, far the panoit of art, 
there was no other city in the world. He remained Sieae winter and 
summer, and he maintained that he had not found it unhealthy. ** With 
care,— yes, yes,— with care it was not unhealthy.” He always efranldad 
his assertions with n very deoiaive **y6s,” reiterated in a dry maWve tone 
and with a finn closing of the lips whi<di waa veiy charaeteristuL Qa was 
veiy intimate with Lady Davy (Sir Hnmphiy*s widow), and he has nftan 
described to mo their early walks on the Pinejan Hill in amnawr, h et w a e n 
four and £ve in the morning, and hia quietly remaining m ^ studio all 
day till the heat waa over, and never stin^ out while the daws ware 
falling. During the early period of hia zeaidense in Bome, Oanevn and 
Thorwaldsen were also in tba Lnmoctal City, He alwaya aolmowladged 
his obligations to Canova, ibxou^ whose generous iutrodustian he^fihaed 
his first oommisaion. Qibson ha(i been styled by ffm » e the 
Canova; but with equal claaaioal purity of type, there ii Mjfr mose 
vigour in the Bugliahman than in the iidhami’s ** Hh i^t and 

Dog” are Ora^ in beauty and animatad life, but thaw ia a asm 
stsength and eneiigy idmt ihe fignaa which aittaat the jbi^*SKon fiboa 
in tba itti a giu ati au of thp aen^to. ThnrwaUsen and ha were friands, 
and many of hia meat intereating reaainiaoaiiioeB wera of evsmiiga spant 
with him at Miss Madcemna’a, the lady who was fior a abort taae engaged 
*0 Thorwaldifen, *<Bhe was ao load to as ah,” Gibaea nsad to say; 
“ ahs was ao intdligant and ao good. They wwea gdidin svens^ anf 
yet nethmg could he more primitive than the Wghig or 
“ «q« w waiito»a., She awd to ait m • hv mMi» m tw> oeoivMUli 
oii^ fliMiH the jptttewt iKMMtad ^ hot hm X iQwit 

jograum eodU “Trinif then thMa.” 

beep atwn e tw M n iw^wed a( wflitMlhew taA ItejMiig 

1%o «)•«,&» TO, mimi’ Be l(Kto4.jiiyin the aUk toS 
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expreaaioii roqvired the BOj^port of money, and it was in the iotereBts of 
art that a iirealthy dass should exist. GaUeries for pictures and statues, 
splendid decorations, cosily monuments, were part of the appanage of 
historio funihes, and from them must neoesaarily come Ihe patronage 
which enabled an artist to clothe ip marble his ideal dxeams. These 
were Gibson's ideas, and the full extent of them. It will be difficult 
to adduce any instance, in which he allowed himself to be swayed in 
opinion or theory as to art, tq please or flatter the noblest or wealtUest 
in the land. When the present Duke of Wellington did not agree with 
him in has interpretation of the flible of Pandora, and wished him to 
alter some accessories in the statue fbr which he had giren him a commis- 
sion, Gibson was obdurate. He wrote that his Grace was quite at liberty 
not to take the statue he had ordered, but that he, as an artist, couldmot 
alter his conception of what was the proper pose and correct gesture of 
the figure. Lady Marian Alford purchased it finaft^. He was equally 
indifferent to the criticism of newspapers. At the time that the press 
were very bitter in their attacks on his statue of Sir Bobert Peel, he told 
me his friends were anxious that he should not see the newq[>apers. 
** Oh, let them bark," he said. The statue is on its pedestal, and the 
4,000 guineas are in my pocket." But to suggestionB ^m those whose 
artistic knowledge he respected, he was always attentive, and sometimes 
yielded to their judgment in preference to his own. But it was necessazy 
that they should be adepts in the mysteries of which he was a master. 

He was no^ as may be supposed from his birth and early condition 
in life, an edneated man ; but his brother was a scholar, and as he lived 
^th him Ibr many years, Gibson thus acquired a certain portion of 
clnssaeal knowledge. It was almost teudiing to hear how his poetical 
imagination revelled in the beautiful Greek legends. He used to speak 
of them as if to all they were as new and as vivid as to himself. In his 
keen sensibility to beauty of form and power of portraying it, this Welsh- 
man, lowly bom and little cultivated as he was, might have been a Greek 
himself. There are twelve, drawings of a dancer, studies he made from 
Cento, iflbich will explain what 1 mean. The bounfipiig grace, the divine 
eestasy of motion in a thoroughly well-poised and beaatiM ten, animated 
hy the j<you8 spirit of youth, are admirably portrayed in the various 
attitudes of the figure delineated in these sketches. ^ 

This reminds me of an anecdote he used to relate, how he had stopped 
the month of some vulgar person, who o^ose to think that, because he or 
she was admitted to the (Audio, he mic^t criticize the works he was allowed 
to jee to the artist. ** Mr. Gibson, your figure the dancing-girl is 
very beautifrd ; but there is surely an error in it P " Ycc ? '* << 
fret and ankles are too small and slender. It is a weU-known tet that 
professional dancers have large feet and fhidc ankles. Over-eisrtten of 
the muscles—^ P " Yes, sir ; hut my dancing*girl is Hot professicaal- 
She duel not dance for hise. Ihe rule does not hold good wfih hsTi te 
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die— 7 M, die daaeee &t hef oim plewntei duA doM net ovw-eiett her 
mnsoleB.” 

His opinionB about Bomo a&d tbe ItomaitB vara peeriiar» md would 
be unpopular joBt now. Bmiie,he Baid» AoQldl>e kit to art. *<Iti0good 
for nothing else ; and for wlwt better purpose eould it enBt f Xtbashad 
its politioal and rdigious Bqprsmaoj ; now^ ki it k|Bp its srtislae supe- 
riority." He wiflhed it to be bettor gOye m ed ; but he had HOi n 
opinion of the people. Phyeioally, their graee and their beauty attreeted 
him ; but their lawlessness^ their ehMdish riolenoe* their pitifal cheats 
were repnlmTc to his nature. He saw them as they irm, without any 
hallnoinaiion from political ambition or'enthusiasm. 

His most beautiM model) Grazia» was the frequent suljeot of his eon- 
Tersation. Her sordid aTarioe, her fierce chastity, her fniious temper, were 
studies to him ; and the contrast which her moral nature presented to her 
beanty, was graphicrily described. He told me once that to pacify this 
wild panther of a woman he had uttered the only deliberate lie he was 
conscious of since his mother, a stem Puritan, lud flogged him at three 
years old for nttering some falsehood about an apple. An English lady 
who had often heard of Grazia's nuuwellons beauty, asked permission to 
see her as she was sitting for her bast to Gibson. The lady looked at her 
and said she was handsome, but that her ezpresridn was bad; She 
looks as if she had a rile temper."' Graada dM not undenitand the words, 
but sbe read from the expression that it was something un&TOurable. 
She started np. << Signor^ GioTanni, that woman has.in8ulted me, 1 know. 
What did she say ? Tell her I am a Boman, and that is a miserable 
foreigner. Tell me what she said, or I will go and never return." She 
said you were very beautifril, Grazia." What else ? " ** What else 
could she say?" Grazia believed in bim implicitly and was satisfied. 
He said she was quite capable of pezuonally maltreating the lady if he had 
said the truth. 

1 accompanied Gibson once to see Bachel. He did not undcMand 
French, but the gestures, the tragio intensify, the classio beaufy of the 
great actress enchanted him. Her wonderfdl l^-play, the ntunnw in whkii 
she listened, stood, and moved, were delicditftil to him. He was veiy 
oritioal on fomale dresses. He wished women to wear drapery, as in the 
elassic age, — a riieet |uttened by a button on the riioulder, and hair pulled 
low down over the brows. My memory is full of aneedotm and sayings of 
his. To me he was always a most intwesting stilly. The artists of to-day 
m either men df the world, gentlemen of ^fiishfril and position, luxurious^ 
in habits, and refined to Bybazttiam in thefr mode of living, or BdhemUb. 

ci iimptc, Gibaon was aa hardy and as frugid as if he had never kft 
his Wehdi 1^, and yet as orderly and thoroai^ correct ae if he {nd 
been a reepekahle **gjgman" in a tliririiigB«t^ town. ThesoAreliUEe- 
iionaoffliatCireeanriiaaaweiuiii^^ The iuldto euerrittim^ 

teem and moral fibre, wimdi k almoct iianfiaiifrb 

TOL. ZVII.«-IIO. 10l» £7, 
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was imfelt by him. His industty was remarkable* I was once eight years 
absent from Bomoi and he showed me on my return eight statues which 
had been designed and modelled in that interval. 

At six o’clock, summer and winter, the old man was always to be found 
taking an early cup of coffee in the €afft Greco— the favourite resort of 
the artists in ^me. How they must miss him in that accustomed haunt ! 
The genial smile, the keen bright eyes, the pithy speech, so fomiliar to 
all who frequented it, are indissolubly connected with that spot, and in 
any age but this — so foigetful of its dead fames,— pilgrimages would be 
m^e to the Gaffe Greco by neophytes in the same career, for the sake of 
their hallowed and revered memories. For half-a-century he devoted 
himself day by day to his profession— to sculpture as he understood it, 
the re^sentation of beauty. He did not attempt to make art a moral 
teacher. Indirectly it mi^t become so, but it ffiotild have but one 
legitimate and direct aim— beauty. What it might sdggest was beyond 
and beside this. It depended on the eye that saw, and not on the hand 
that wrought. 

The legacy of his life’s earnings to the Boyal Academy has been blamed 

some, but I think the blame urgust. He did not wrong his own family 
by this generosity to art. Art was his wife, his child, his family. To 
bequeath to fbture students the lesson of an artist’s life, laborious effort, 
and successfil achievement, seems to me an honourable aim and a worthy 
result. 
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In no connixy perhaps, taking ibto consideration its small size, are to be 
observed so many different types of fsatore and form among its inhabitants 
as in Scotland. It is owing no doubt to the variety of peoples which 
have at one time either invaded or settled in the eonntiy ; bat the tendenoy 
of the age is so decidedly to effEuse rather than to devriope distincilons of 
race and character, that it is snxprising this diversity should not have died 
out more ezftensively. On the decline of the Roman Empire, the sonth- 
east of Scotland was seized on by the Saamns and An^es, the Scots or 
Gaels from Ireland, otherwise Kelts, swarmed on the north and west, 
while the Scandinavians, Norsemen, Danes, and Friskns invaded and 
colonized the coast. And to this day we must still look for the Kelt in 
the Western Highlands, for the Scamdinavian type as we approach the 
east or western shores, and fbr the Saxon, more or less pure, in the 
Lowlands. In the shires of Berwick, Bozbni|^, Peebles, Dumf^s, and 
the Lothians the frimers are an exceedingly fine lengthy breed of men, six 
fret to six feet three inches of stature being ly no means uncommon, 
have well-formed hands and fret, long thighs, are broad in the riioulder, 
bnt spare in fledi, and, unlike the En^di of the same class, they retain 
the last peculiarity in an advanced period of lifr. They are intelligent, 
cautious, prudent in their money affirizs, and wril educated ; and their 
labouring men are not very &r behind them in their good quaUtiee. 
Between them and ^ fishermen, or, as they are generally called, the 
fishers, there is in almost every point a marked difference. 

In some meaeure springing from original difijnwnee of stodk and blnpd, 
strengthened ly the daily and hourly contemplation of examples in 
of a Und peculiarly staring, deepened and intensified by precept and 
traction, so are hom and nurtured the charaoteristios which the 
distinguiahing fixtures of our maritame populotidn as compared with our 
inland people. Beparwted sometiines by a mile or two, sometimes only 
by a frw hundred yards, the fishermen and the vfflagem dwell aide by side 
yet epart— wig^bours in the sense of contiguity, and which admits of ^ 
A^ieedty exehanga in the way of barter, but not neig^bouTB in any 
whlflh indieellef a dmilaiity of ouatom, sentiment, or social rdationribin. 
AU ahmg the* eoast of OunfiMrland, Northumberla^ and on the east and 
west of fleotiand thme m ohnilers or mile eokxnies of fidheci, whose 
l^eeuliar diasaoteristica and wild isolatad Bfr and 03110' atiiW 

«a>Barfced,attd pieasirilhettaehesinm (rtriking andanvi^ & 
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the Bride of Lammermoor we have Ooldingham village and Coldingham 
fihoxe ; in some places it is the town and the cove, or the hi|^ town and 
the fisher town. The men of Bnokhaven difier from the men of Newhaven, 
who are supposed to have originally sprang from a set of Belgian settlers. 
They are a handsome race, especially the women, and as they many 
almost entirely among themselves, and observe certain odd regulations 
of their own in such matters, they increase and prosper in spite of their 
isolation. A study of the manners and customs of a fisher village may 
not be without interest. Take one of the kind at random, composed say 
of thirty or forty men with their &milie8, in this instance claiming to be 
of pure Danish stock. The cottages are generally built as near as 
possible to the sea and of rough-hewn stone, the walls being exceedingly 
deep and solid, so as to afford much warmth and shelter. They front to 
the land, as need is, on account of the violence of the storms. Often, by 
way of further precaution, they are arranged in the%rsa of a square, the 
centre of which Is the common receptacle for lobster-traps, buoys, and 
other fishing-gear, but the little porch and double door which so often 
fiurm a portion of the north-conntiy cottage, to add to the seolnuon and 
eomfort of the inmates, is rarely seen in the fisher's hut. The mortal 
stillness m the midday of the fisher village is the result of the circumstance 
that most of the men are in their beds, only a few women and one or two 
embryo fishers and fishwives of ten or twelve years of age peer out of the 
door at the passing stranger. The stinks (may the word be pardcmed) 
are strong and various, the midden or ash-heap is handy and close to the 
door, and how dear that institution is to the heart of the Scotcdi there is 
no need to tell. Some years ago, when the cholera was approaching our 
shores, committees were appointed to see that proper sanitary regulations 
were observed, and of course the dunghill or midden was the first thing to 
be removed. One of the women in the village is related by Dean Bamsa^ 
io have thus addressed the M.F. who headed the committee, — ^*<Koo, 
nuyor, ye may tak' our lives, but ye'll no tak' our middens.” ^ 

Of the minor conveniences of life the fisher neither red» nor cares. 
The smells am mostly firom the remains of putrid fish, and the grease and 
mixtures in which the nets are soaked. On one spot, the crest of a noble 
headland, there is a perfect mountain ci remnants of cookies, periwinkles, 
and herrings, sending forth a most odious savour. Close to it, on a half 
barrel cut in the fistm of a chair, may be seen daily, when the sun shines, 
an (fid fisher dressed in his nsual costume, the patiianfii of the cammnnify, 
vaguely supposed to be in his one-hundredth year. His eyes are dim, and 
his weather-beaten free looks like a wsinkled mass of orange net-work. 
On the slopes io his ri^t am spread the nets, scenting the air with their 
peculiar smell, and at hk firet the fldiy dead heated by the sun, but before 
him, for many a broad Scottuh mile, lieS| the blue rippling sea, with a 
score or two white sdls on it ; and the strong fredi saU hraem k more 
than meat and drink io the old man, as he rits there, day aftisr day, irith 
that strange fer-off gase so often observable in the eyes of the ifed, and 
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vliicli suggests the idea that they do, however vaguely, realize in some 
sort the neamess of the silent and shadowy land whither their weary steps 
ore turned. Swarms of red-eheeked, bold-eyed children play round him, 
sometimes swarthy as Spaniards, sometimes white-haired as if bleached by 
the sun, but he toms from their noisy ehildish play seawards, and as he 
watches the fishers spread their brown nets on the grass, silvered over 
with the scales of last night's draught of herrings, memories of his youth 
flit fitfully over his mind, and he ta^ to himself or gives his orders as he 
used to do when the gale was firesh, the rodks near, and the night dark. 
But more commonly he sits silent and motionless, and it would be hard to 
say whether his wistful gaze is indeed the yearning for the rest that is so 
near or the vacant and dimmed expression which tells of the dulled senses 
and fast dying faculties and memory of extreme old age. 

All odours, however unsavoury, must needs entw by the doors of these 
cottages, since the small deep-set windows are rarely opened : they admit 
light only in a very moderate degree, and of ventilation none^-at least so 
fiir as human care and foresi^t can provide against it. "When the men 
are not busy with the fishing, they fetch coal in their own boats, buying it 
at a very low rate. If they are near the moors they can likewise procure 
turf on most reasonable terms, so that generally there are plenly of huge 
blocks of sea-coal in the outhouse, and a good stack of turf hard by. Pew 
spots are warmer, cleaner, or more comfortable than the interior of a 
fisher’s cortege towards evening— the three-cornered glass cupboard well 
stocked with china, and a blazing fire of coal and turf on the hearth, the 
lady of the house probably reading a romance of the stirring and super- 
natural order, of which these people are exceedingly fend. There are in 
each house sometimes two rooms, and a but and a ben ; ” sometimes 
four rooms ; but, however this may be, those who dwell within adhere to 
the time-honoured custom of sleeping in box-beds, and neaer the fire. A 
manied couple may occupy another room, bh^ the grandfather, grand- 
children, widowed mother, Ac. generally have the kitchen, and the other 
rooms are either let off, or spare nets, fish, coals, onions, fse. are stored 
there. To our ears this seems a dissgreeable custom, and by no rn^ma j| 
decent one, and with our habits it would be so, but the charge is not as 
well-founded as might be supposed, and the reason is simple enough. It 
is our practice to undress when we go to bed, and to strip and wadr when 
we rise in the morning. With them a bed is amply a place fer repose, 
and thither they retire with little more preparation than an ayah 
when she coils hersdf up on her mat 
^ If the fisher is wet he changes his clothes in the fyf 4 ^ 

smt of same kind, kicks off his boots, and de^ ; his wife at ni(^ 
takes off her jom and dioes, possibly her stays, on whatishnown 
as h bed-gown, bid whidt is a kind of loose jaokst, md daqps abp;Mi4i( 
we were to inquire into the habits Of the poordaas d feBsate jH 

kprobahfewedioiiMfindihihlpi^ ^ rt npnintiaHj fljhtT 
XlmMitr anfi 
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morning ; and the wife, like the housemaid, nerer dreams of ** cleaning " 
herself until she has finished her dirty work. Now this may be» it perhaps 
is, mconvenient, but it can hardly be called indecent. 

The perpetual contemplation of the ocean always affects the temperament 
and imagination of those who liye near or on it, and still more so when the 
inland scenery is of a wild and mountainous character. Sometimes black 
moors fiank tiie coast, shading off to a pale tender green, or striped with 
purple red clefts as they slope on to the shore, or a long range of heather- 
coTcred hills terminate in the steep dark crags of slate, stone, granite, or 
trap some hundreds of feet high, which hang almost perpendicularly 
over the water, at such points twenty feet deep even at low tide. To the 
north and south other peaks are yisible, generally the site of ancient mins 
of castle, abbey, or church, each the subject of a separate tale or legend. 
Often a chain of rooks runs so hi^ and deep into the s^fi, that standing on 
it the waves roll past to the shore nearly » quarter of a mile off with such 
strength and swell that one feels out at sea rather than on the main land. 
Where the cliff is of red sandstone, as in some parts of Fifeshire, most 
curious and fimtastioally shaped archways formed by the long action of 
wind, rain, and sea, are veiy common, and detached columns ftdl of 
crevices, which are the home of sea-birds and their young, stand upright 
in the water ; the white gulls fioatmg about on a suimy day in lazy eiyoy- 
ment of their privileges fbrm a pretty point in the picture, anj| here and 
there the black head of a seal or porpoise rises out of the watw. If the 
filler village lies near a red sandstone cliff the men never &il to make it 
useful : they tunnel it so as to make duxrt cuts for themselves on a winter’s 
■iC^t, burrow caves in it, or tom small oaves into roomy caverns with 
strong bolted doors to keep all safe— very similar to the limestone oaves 
used as wine-cellars, and even dwelling-bouses, in some parts of Touraine. 
In these the fishers keep their fish, salt, nets, Ac. — ^m former times 
probably their brandy and other smuggled goods. Very little contraband 
trade is carried on now, and the business of the coast-guardsmen is chiefly 
to assist in case of danger to vessels. They have also to see that certain 
regulations are carried out hj the fishers with regard to their name and 
number being properly painted on each boat, for identification in case of 
need on disputes or quarrels with the French fishermen. Whether owing 
to this or to the memory of traditions not yet forgotten, there is sometiiiies 
a kind of mdUdas in the demeanour of the fishers towards tho eoast- 
gnardsmen, and always a eertain gravity and reticenee in thefar inter- 
course. Almost every fisher village has its own littb harbour in ntiidBitm 
situated of eourse in the most dielteied*silaalion, and if possible so that 
even A low tide the water shonld be deep enou^ to float' thefar boats 
as fiuras that is eonsitleiit with thefar safo^ on a stormy winisr's nii^* 
As evening approaches tot one long eMder fidlow ind thin aoo^ 
will appear, cither from ihehooses, or the sunny gramy uoMwfacfe 
he has been louigbg with his ^pe s they make theif wiy down to the 
boats, which they pie^ to the nigM’c work wiihqpnat eare end deli- 
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boration,— three men and two boys being the general complement to each 
boat. The paxticular colony deecribed dairna, as has been said, to be of 
pure Danish blood, and the men are generally tall and graoefhlly formed, 
the head high and long, the forehead prominent over the eyes bat reced- 
ing above, the nose generally aquiline, well eat, and strongly marked, 
a long thi^, high instep, small foot and ankle, and a remarkably free 
and elastic step. They have generally dear swarthy complexions, bushy 
whiskers, and mostly dark hair. Their costume is picturesque enough, 
consisting of dark blue knitted or woven shirt and trowsers, and a 
scarlet woollen cap, sugar-loaf shaped, and hanging down like a forage- 
cap. Some of the fishers are really fine specimens of masculine beauty, 
and the girls arc often very handsome, with a proud eye and free and 
i^iately gait. As women, they retain their good features and comdy looks ; 
but in that class of life, whore there is some toil and much exposure to the 
weather, the delicacy of female beauty is of a vexy fleeting character. 
First one boat and then another leaves the little port, and soon the sea 
is speckled over with them ; the women almost invariably gathering in a 
group on the pier-wall to watch the men set out on their daily work, which 
is always one of incessant exertion and considerable peril. ** It's a parlous 
life,” said one fisher-wife ; if it cooms a course nicht, an* they’re a’oot, 
we canna bide in oor beds, we just a* gang doon to the pier-head an’ bide 
there each wife till she has gotten her ain mon home again.” In religion 
those people are of a melancholy turn, and, to a certain degree, fotalists. 
For this reason, though the Presbyterian church is not unsuited to theni» 
they prefer those sects which profess a more pronounced Calvinism, 
such as the United Presbyterians or particular Baptists, Ac. A gentlemaa 
expressed his intention of accompanying the men in their boat next day. 
** If the Lord will,” rejoined a fisher-wife austerely ; and another could 
find no better comfort to offer to a poor young fellow sufiSning severely 
from ague than this, **The old must die, but the young may.” The 
remark was made with such Bignifloant emphasiB that it really sounded 
like a threat. As a rule, the men are more chaste in their lives, and less 
gross as regards animal gratifications, than the Lowlander of PgiAn stock ; 
they ore disposed to excessive exertion of a spasmodio kind, to be followed 
by an interval of entire lazmess ; they are capable of an almost ascetic 
self-denial, but ore apt to indemnify tbemselves by an revel. 

Many of them are teetotallers six days out of the seven, and even when 
they are most bui^ in the hertin^-fisbeiy, they often take with them no 
other drink than* cold tea; but on the Batorday. night these edf-imposed 
rules are altogether in shcyaiMie, and they make meny aceordhigfy* 
Whid^ afbets their heads estify than ft disturbs their stonaAs; 
they get sentimental, gi^, qimiNsQnie, siiig or as the niqpd tski» 
them ; but the na^ aumm^ thqy may sll be seen iraahed and ahavcdi 
attired in the Sabbath sint ^ the Sooftiah peasant^ is. Uads hroadsMh 
from head to foot, kmagtpg up to the draxeli or ohapd whlclh thnr 
patronise. X’ve .lUHe to do ettbge Muging 
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world or helping them out of it/' said an able and intdligent medical man. 

** It's often a mere form my going down, the women are Btrong, and after 
childbirth they are about again in three or four days. The men mostly 
die of old age, except those that die by drowning. The sea-air keeps off 
feyers and other epidemics. They hardly ever have rheumatism, which is 
rather curious. Sometimes an odd case of oyerdrinking comes into my hands, 
but yoiy rarely." Some of them speak two distinct dialects — ^the Lowland 
Scotch with tiieir neighbours, in which, as usual, all words ending in I 
lose the final letter, and the consonants are left out in the middle of 
words ; the other is perfectly good English, but the accent is something 
like that of a Highlander, or the brogue of an Irishman. This they use 
with strangers. They change from one to the other according to the 
person they address, but do not mix the two together. The boys mostly 
follow the calling of their fathers. If they emigrate, it j|p commonly to the 
United States, towards which the poorer class in Scotland turn as the 
middle classes look towards India ; but, like the Iiidi, they are more prone 
to return than the English or German emigrant. wearied to come 
back, so that I may die among my own people by the shore," said an old 
man who had been knocking about on the other side of the world for thirty 
years as whaler, settler, gold-digger, &c. Occasionally, but not often, a 
fisher will many a girl from the inland yillages. This is more rare with 
the Newhayen men than any of the other colonies. This is looked 
on by her fiiends as a kind of yirtual separation and a great change, 
but by no means for the worse. Tte life is an anxious one, hard 
and rough in some of its features, and few women not early inured to it 
can endure it. The wife, after seeing that her husband has on a dry suit, 
smoihers him with clothes in his box-bed, goes up with a heayy creel of 
fish on her back to the nearest town or railway-station, and there makes 
her own market. Bhe often sets and superintends the salmon-nets with 
the aid of one or two of the children, or helps to mend the fishing gear in 
winter. More than once it has been said that the fishers' wires hare been 
up to the waist in the surf tagging at the ropes with their muscular arms, 
and brined the boats to land main strength when the men hare by any 
casualty been exhausted and in need of assistance. On the other hand 
Ihisae men, in a good,herxing season, will often make from 802. to 1002. 
The wife has always a seryant of her own. Bhe holds the parse and is treated 
with immimae defarence Imt hosband, who is, in fact, in considenble 
suljeetum, and sohmits to be dressed, rebakedt and advised by hia wifii. 
*<The hoose is aye best goidet and the poise is aye langest when the wife 
rolea ane and haod’s titber," said a fiahwi&V boldly. The Ay and . 
re^peotfiil maimar of theae hraye and haidyfdQows not only wh£ their own 
wdnfen, bat with all women, is eaiiaas bnt eertainly creditable ;--4he Xriah 
and the HSi^ilandeif exhibit file same peclaliarity, and the wcbemu are 
peribotly aware of it and act aecordin^y; remember an hiobbfper in 
Ayrshire idling me that he always waited on the fennsn himself M the 
vife and fimdaacjhten attended to ive 
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merry they no ken hoo to guide themselTeB wi* woman folk, ikey're ower 
muckle oeeTil, or tkey’re no oeevil eneugk ; and when the fleherB are fou 
they canna guide themBeheB wi' men*" ThlB ib veiy apparent on a 
Saturday night at any of the little inns on the coast, frequented by fiaherB, 
when the men are in a humour for a spree. From one to two doaen of 
them lounge in and seat themaelTes in the taproom, which iB especially 
conseorated to their use, and the calls for whisky are very brisk* For a 
time all goes quietly. There is plenty of music, ^e songs are generally of 
a sentimental kind, and often contain as many as fourteen or fifteen verses ; 
indeed, tho length of them is only exceeded by the strength of voice and 
lung of those who sing them, — the upper notes in particular are prolonged 
and sustained in a fashion almost ti^g to hear. ** Annie Laurie," and 
Ye Banks and Braes," are especial fovourites, and never foil to bring 
down thunders of applause ; this is indicated by beating the tables with 
thoir hands, jingling their glasses, and stamping on the wooden floor with 
their nailed boots. If one man tires another takes up the song. The 
Earl of Huntingtower," and a ballad called ** The Pirate of the Isles," I 
have heard sung, as the Ephesians sang of Diana, for the space of several 
hours." One ballad pleased my ear ; it is a wild and melancholy air set 
in a minor key , — ** The Plaidie that tho Winds blew awa’." The burden 
of tho song is the unhappy fote of a young girl who had loved a false laddie 
too well, and trusted him too for, and when in shame and in soirow she 
repaired to the trysting-tree on the bleak moor, and went in vain, die drew 
hor hood over her head, sat down, and there died. Her body was found in 
the drift when the winter's snow melted ; but her honour and her life 
** had gone wi* the plaidie that the winds blew awa^ t " At the expiration 
of a couple of hours signs of uproar begin to be heard, the perpetual 
jingling of the bell indicates frequent supplies of whisky, a dozen men are 
roaring out a dozen difierent songs, in different keys, with great steadfiwt- 
ness and force ; then there are shouts, blows, tmmshing of glass. ** Til fooht 
ye." {Woman's voice) — ** Saundie, yell no fl^t here." ** We're 
oot." ** Ye'll no gang till ye've paid the auddeenpenoe." Then a foarfril 
Scrimmage, and the two combatants turh oat on to the road, followed by 
half-a*deaen of the least sober. Thd mistress of the house, or the dau^ter 
or servant-girl (the master has retired to* his hed, and sle^ the deep oT 
the just), darts forward fearlessly to ^‘steek" the door after ihem» and as 
she does so, there are long aims thrust fttfward to protect her from thO 
weight and tirush of those vdio are pmasiug eh firom bdund. ye, 

Maggie, my lase— door's Btedmd." And on this annonneeiaent tb teat 
retire like dmep back to the tap, as men efinvineedihat ftnther affeets an| 

usdesB. As soon m they have eettied down to their ]^pes,tbM, Bndsoi^ 

again, Magg^ qaie% unbars jibs door, and * those ontnde who have ooded 

thefe Uoodly a dMfidftn-inlmrv^ a somewhat suhdoedfdr. 

years igb it vms nOt uneemtoon'tfor the galtehig to indiide katf^^a-^^ 

of the erew Of a Ftendk fiddiig*ho«t|t and ^ 

tant pour la 6yrie" minc^ idtii Banks and Brass.'* VhNblfr 
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understood iv^hai his neighbour said or song ; but they were eordial all the 
same. Howeyer, recent regalations as to the fishing boundaries of the two 
nations and the mode of settling disputes have, it is alleged, caused some 
little jealous and unpleasant fseling, and possibly owing to this the French 
boats rarely approach the coast with any intention of going ashore. One 
October night, many years ago, I was smoking my pipe along the road out- 
side one of these little inns, and listening with some amusement to the 
turmoil within. It wanted only about an hour to closing time, but it was 
clear moonlight, and from where I stood I could see the dim outline of 
petticoats on the dark side of the road, and soon ascertained that they were 
fishers’ wives come to re-conduct their husbands home. With the wise 
intuition of their sex they did not court certain defeat by entering the 
house, or proclaiming their presence, but continued without, discussing 
their home afiairs with the calm tone of decision appropriate to those 
who mle. 

Diminutiye women are notoriously the most enterprising and cou- 
rageous, and at last the smallest among them went to the door, and 
demanded, ** Is Saundie frae the shore here ? ” A shrill voice re-echoed 
the call, ** Saundie frae the shore, ane wants ye.” 

** m nae gang.” 

** Gang oot and speak till her, Saundie, or riie’ll mak* your hoose 
het for ye.” 

Saundie went out, violently impelled from behind by a fidendly shove 
--a firiicr, standing six feet and mm In his stockings. Then Mowed a 
little ootgugal dispute. At first be hade her gang heme,” and tried to 
elude her grasp ; she thzeatened a very little and coaxed a good deal, and 
there were evident signs of giving wi^y on the port of Saundie. At length 
she prevailed, and led away her giant in triumph, passing the other 
women in silence, as though feeling a compassion for their want of enter- 
prise and admimstrative ppwer. He stood still and looked hack like 
Lot's wife, and more than enoe, as the renewed hursts of reveliy strode on 
his ear, he made a deipeiiie effort to escape, but ehe dung to him tens- 
doudy: *^]>uina oaet your een haekf Saundie, or ye'll no win heae 
me the nichtf” I heard her cay, and then they vanished altogether in the 
iMaom 40 Wi^ to the ahoie« 

With.the herrest season erne the leapM, or, as the Booiok eaU tbenit 
fbearera, from the dster kMl, and aoorea of Triahman are mm an the 
tmith the cheap Mghi^Sieiiaes, or deeping in ffm bams 

in gnofi when tli^ get work with the ivfmm. AeeordiBg to anlbro^ 
pdog^eti there are Hhm kinds ef Cslts, the doUdioeephdoas and the 
hraehycephaloue-^-two doadnant ^^pss, ehidfy net with in the North and 
Weat Htfdands— a nd a thMt of a hiB/pieposseadng Jrini^ to he met 
with everywheiet hut neatly in the west of Ireland. IBifitf one will 
mcogm the porlrsit, Statoie low; bug, low end hreei himj Ueek 
eoaiiie>air; snefldedeor gr^eyee, withflsiyliiiSn; reeelfaig frmiheed, 
lower peri of the frMie pnwinent, Inosd short imso» end 
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fierce and omming in temper, fond of hoarding money, Texy induatrions 
when dear gain ia before them, otherwiae luj and indiq^aed for work. 
Of thia type the Liahharveatera principally ooDttst. As may be aappoaed 
the aeTerity with which the Sabbath ia obaerved ia a aaren trial of temper 
to theae men, who lire literally from hand to month, and are, in the eight 
of the Scotch, little more than wandering and beni^ted Fi^piata. In the 
inland oonntiea at thia aeaaon a little roadaide inn ia aometunea literally 
besieged by them on a Snnday morning. They charter a truck in the 
Government train, in gangs of thirty or forty, and make &ieir way imme- 
diately to the nearest public-house, many of them already intoxicated ; for 
the worst of whisky is that, unlike beer, it can. be bottled up over-night 
As soon as they descry Ihe desired haven they make a dead stop, and it 
is curious to see their amazement and incredulity when they find the door 
barred and bolted against them and aU refreshment rufolesaly refused. 
They consult together and knock loudly. The landlord, warned by expe- 
rience, vouchsafes no reply and keeps out of sight. The^ coax and 
blarney, they swear and blaspheme, to no effect ; and to see the h^t in 
their small fierce eyes, and the working of their months, it ia evident that 
their patience is failing fast. If they only knew, perhaps a quiet applica- 
tion at the back door might procure them a loaf of bread and a drink of 
beer ; for the Scotch are not i^oapitable, only they like to be respectable, 
especially on the Sabbath. But this the Irish do not know ; and after 
some time those who are sober become convinced of the hopelessness of 
their efforts, so they take np their bundles and reaping-hooks and toil 
along the lane, after cursing ^e people, the religion, the Sabbath, and in 
particular the landlord, but leaving six or eight of the most drunken 
behind them. These take np their station at the door, on which thqy 
commence a monotonous battering and kicking. They might indeed 
break in at the window, but that course never seems to occur to theit 
confused puses ; the door, the open door, is to them the symbol of the 
public-house, and at it first one and then another continnes to pound 
nnavailin^y. The rest sit down on the groqnd and place the house in a 
state of siege. From time to time they ^wrel and fight, but as they are 
hardly able to stand up, that amusement does not last Vmg , Fortunately 
they treat their sickles as sacred instruments, and always lay thmearefolfy 
aside before they engage in oombati whatofer may bo their promation. 
*<It’s net inside o’ me to quarrel with ai^ man living or dea^ aitd 
I’ll fi^t imy mui that will tell me it is,” opa obstfrsa empbatfcaHy, 
** By Bt. Joseph and the Blessed Tiigia it*s an aeooisad eenaOny,” 
replies his eompaiuQii. ” like ould Ireland anyhow*” (Waqpa.) A 
third rises to d^aii, the two otbeis secompany him finr a fow yaiia-« 
they all eml^. <‘1 loia ys,Pether,” says ons, and I'Biifvmleava 
you near fdssafca ys.” they pe along tho Ian* fora fow hnadsod ymAU 
It enda by tiwm aU oomiay hank agma and enehaoph^ 

, But aB aonAutiem agtoiA and imliy enbaiuati. al oat pmhdi md 
vdienCstt ineats G^i timn ooBMS the tugof iMy tiA 
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fishing there are a large niimber of sapplementaiy hands employed: 
landsmen, or dalesmen as they are called, mostly in fact Highlanders, taU 
powerful fellows representing the other types of the Gelt. These men are 
well paid, and of course assist in the celebration of the close of the heiring- 
fishing, which is not a diy-lipped season. It generally occurs in the early 
part of September, exaclly when the harvest is begun and the Irish most 
abound. lusher. Dalesman, Irishman, and Highlander meet at the fishers’ 
inn. It is a harvest-home, a Yorkshire ** mell,” a sailors' spree, a border 
fight, and an Irish wake combined. Some years ago a fiiond of mine 
assisted by accident, in the character of an unnoticed spectator, at one of 
these gatherings. His journal ran as follows : — 

Early on in the evening . — A gigantic Highlander is thrown out of 
the door by the united force of five men. Mad drunk and veiy angiy, ho 
retires to lair, and the door is * steeked.' ^ 

** 8 p.H. — ^The Highlander has effected an entrance, the door having 
been left f^ar in an unguarded manner. The constable has been sent 
for, but of course was not to be found — ^m tho vernacular, ‘ he’s awa’.’ 
Dreadful uproar. Highlander has possessed himself of a domestic imple- 
ment — ^to wit, the fire-shovel — and has threatened to brain eveiy one 
round. The women are still at the helm of government, and occasionally 
scream so loudly as to frighten evezy male present ; but they never lose 
their courage and presence of mind, though one privately confessed to me 
that she * wearied for the fishers’ coming, as the Heeghlander was a dark 
man and the Irish had gotten their hooks with them.’ 

** 8.80 P. 1 I. — ^The Highlander has been again cast forth, shovel in hand. 
The Irish within ezecuto a war-dance. Hif^ander patrols before the 
house, shouldering his weapon and uttering many imprecations. The 
whole village population has turned out to look at him, and he is con- 
templated in silent awe and at a respectful distance. His wife or daughter 
has appeared, and vainly tries to coax him home. Failing, she (ursea the 
spectators well, both in good Gaelic and broad Scotch. 

** 9 P.X. — A dozen and more fiihers have arrived, and confidence is 
restored. The Highlander has slunk in with them, but is quiet and dis- 
posed fiv sentinmt. He still huga his shovel. The women are buoyant 
and radiant. 

. ** 10 p.x,-*-A wild Dalesman has gone mad, and after running idl over 
the henae, fbll down, and has been laid on a bench to recover. An Iridi- 
man hat been led out wounded and weepttg. Six other Irish stand round 
him ia pllying eyiupathy ; they have wadmd his fkoe, and I think kissed 
him. Ha atiU continues to proclaim that he’s 'a dead man an* jjdtintirely.' 
They have now got him on his legs, and his grief seems to be subsiding. 

dosiag time comes. — ^Ihey all turn <mt, thou^ unwiUin^y ; but 
the women give deeisive orders, and no reet till they are obeyed, fiveiy 
one e h a lleng es eveiy one else to llc^t on the road. All tenninaies in a 
national danee of red, hornpipe, and Irish Jig eomhined, each num 
lAMhig his own tone. 
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<< a Tara beastly ai^t to aae the men feoht,' aaid a handsome 
stately fishwife ; *bat it's only the Heeghlanders and Irish that do sio 
an thing,’ she added, with complanent pride ; < it's no our ain firiiers.' 

« A week later. — have seen my Mend the Highlander more or less 
dmnk from mom till ni^t, and night till morning, now seren days 
running. Many small shops in Scotland sell whisky, and what he cannot 
get at the inn he procures from the shops. He has not slept or had his 
clothes off bis back all the time, and the strings and buttons by which 
they are held together begin to &il conspicuously. * He’ll be haring 
a touch of the horrors,’ said one man to the other. ‘No just yet,’ was 
the reply. ‘ He has been three times in at the fiesher’s the day for a 
pund of chops, and carried them awa* in his haund, and he’s just cookit 
them and oaten them a'i He’ll no dee whiles that he can eat.’ ” 




Deep snows of death have caught my felling feet, 
Drowi^ I sink— ah, let me slumber soon I 
HaTe 1 not walk’d among the meadow-sweet. 

And felt my own heart glorious as June, 

And liy’d my fill? Gay, gay the fencies came, 

1 could draw mirth from silenoe or dull books, 
When this faint life that felters ihrou|^ my framte, , 
Throbb’d music, like the beating pulse of brooks. 
And when dear feces from my ri^t had yanish’d, 
BtiU, as the Blind you pify may see mos^ 

Pair nii^t fetch’d bliss that darker daytime banish’d. 
And in some happy dream 1 found my lost. 

1 shall not sleep such de^, and dream anew, 

Foi; better than my dream is coming tme. 

It B. 
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Gbbat as we think ourselves in science, ingenious device, and huge 
construction, it must after all bo admitted that wo foil very far short of 
our progenitors, and that not merely in matters of no moment, but in 
almost all great and noble things, from the building of a church or the 
forging of a stout blade up to a good hard-hitting prize fight. The very 
best of our painters would rejoice to hold a taper to Il^haol or Bubens ; 
but whether they would bo altogether worthy of the office is quite another 
thing. Our poets would sing veiy small indeed beside Dante or Chaucer ; 
though we have not the slightest doubt that one or two of them could earn 
a five shilling fine for ** brawling " as well as, if not bettor than the latter, 
or get up a seditious riot as cleverly as the former. Few of our architects, 
we suspect, could pass the ordeal applied to freemasons in those days. 
Even Mr. Bennet himself would be compelled to hide his diminished head 
in presence of the horologer who constructed the clock that ornamented 
the dome of Dantzic. The bonnets and chignons of 1866 are very fair in 
their way, but they are the merest tnfles in comparison with the superb 
head-dresses of the fourteenth century, when it was usual to enlarge the 
city gates to admit the tower of coils that rose story on story, over eveiy 
pretty face. The heaviest swell among us would cut a remarkably poor 
figure beside a Gaveston, a Courtney, a Bonnivet, or a Bussy d’Amboize ; 
or rather, any of these gallants would cut a very poor figure in him, for 
assuredly they would either disdain to recognize his existence as “ a man 
and a brother," or drill a few holes in his body for presuming to aspire to 
their fellowship in such unworthy garb. And even that battle of battles 
which poets sang, and bishops, it is whispered, consecrated with their 
presence, — the combat between Sayers and Heenan, — ^was as a satyr to 
Hyperion contrasted with the tournament in splendour, in gallantry, and 
especially in black eyes and bloody noses. But if we were called on to 
anything in particular in which a great felling off from the past is 
visible we should certainly designate the ^bbet as one of the little 
matters in which we have most degenerated from the perfection of 

our sires. 

' It is only ate tedious investigation 'and with much reluctate, that 
we am brou^^t to hang up an oe c asi on al sooundrel ; and we are glad of 
any excuse that may enable ns to dispense (ndtb the last disgusting act of 
the tragedy. But our ancestors were not so squeamish. In their view 
axe and cord were specifics fixr every disorder that could affect the body 
poHtie, and they applied both unrelentin^y. And we am oveo mom 
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unworthy of onr siroB in the matter of Beeonduy inflietionB. Penal 
servitude and transportation may be eso^nt things in their way; 
but our fine old English gentlemen and their foreign contemporaiieB 
would have scoffed at such efifeminate denees. Did any one among 
these dangerous classes exhibit a taste fbr illegal drilling, or handling 
edged toohK-sword or pen — ^in a dangerous way, or taking a sly aim 
from behind a wall — they seldom bothered themselves with mere 
humdrum precautionary measures, but proceeded at once to place a 
restraint on his propensities by that particular form of ventilation which 
his case suggested. 

There were few things in those good old days that might not be 
rendered criminal according to the temper of the particular time and 
tyrant. Did a court physician fiul to cure, they hung him up or out him 
doTm as happened to be most convenient ; nor was he much better off 
when the utmost success attended his efforts. Cottier, the physician of 
Louis XI., atoned for the skill with which he had prolonged the hated life 
of his master, with a fine of 60,000 crovms— equal to os many poimds of 
our money. And doubtless he considered himself not all unlucky to 
escape so easily, for the two Augustine monks who undertook the cure 
of Charles the Mad, when eveiy sensible practitioner shrank firom the task, 
were beheaded and quartered on the next relapse of their patient. 

And the merchant of ** long syne” was no better off than the surgeon. 
An archbishop of Cologne once built a strong castle at the intersection of 
four roads, and presented it, with his blessing, to a poor relation who had 
been in the army. 'When the soldier desired to be informed how he was 
to maintaan his garrison, since the exodlent prelate had omitted to assign 
him a salary, the latter replied very significantly by pointix^ out Ihe 
situation of the fortress, and the poor relation made such good use of the 
hint that he died a millionaire. Indeed, it vros not a remi^able tHmg in 
those days for gentlemen to break up every road except that one which 
led immediately under their battiements, in order to facilitate their pillage 
of the trader. Sometimes when the nei^bouring princes fimnd themselves 
in difficulties th^ made war on the rich bur^iers, especially of Tlanders, 
robbing and ravaging until the merdiants come to terms and bouf^t them 
off, while those who had no su<fo prey handy betook them to what 
was termed bonowing « iranaaetion the nature of which is very 
neatly illustrated ly the following anecdotes: — ^The good people of 
Ghent, having mice upon a time kni our Edward m, 200,000 crowns, 
ventured several years ofiber to request payment — a proeeeffing so pre> 
posterously absurd that it drew roars of lau^ter from the Lords of the 
Council to whom the deputies implied. Kor was this ly any means harsh 
treatment. TlmHvelyD^ of Orieaoi having, in a it ^religious forvoor, 
vowed to pay his debts celled his ereditoit tsgsther by sound of Iramfet. 
fie leaify was sineere, and mode wiiat he eonffidered am^ aMDgementi, 
but he xeekoned witiiout Xikr boat The crowd, BOO^and upwaida, that 
praNUtad timBsaalves at the appoSnled tfane horrified hisa, and, despalriag 
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of being able to satisfy them otherwise, be flogged a dozen or so by way 
of example, and dismissed the rest with hideons threats as to what would 
befall ^onld they still persist in teasing him with their paltry bills. And 
Charles the Yile, of Navarre, squared an acoount in a similar way. Heniy 
of Transtamar having expelled his brother, Peter the Cruel, the latter was 
returning to his dominions escorted by the Black Prince and 80,000 men. 
As Charles held the passes of the Pyrenees both brothers applied to him 
— ^the one ofiering a couple of towns for free passage, and the other a large 
sum that the defiles might be barred. The offers were equally tempting, 
and Charles made up his mind to earn them both. He took the money 
and then excused himself from obstructing the march of the invaders by 
hiring one Oliver de Mauny to waylay him and dap him in prison. ‘When 
the Black Prince had passed the King of Navarre demanded his roleaso. 
But de Mauny had profited too well by his employer’s ^bxample to keep 
strictly to his bargain. He pockoted his hire, and then affecting to con- 
sider the king as a true prisoner of war, refused to part with him except 
on the customary terms — a large ransom. Most people would have given 
way to anger under such barefsced extortion, but not so Charles, who, 
thoroughly appreciating such a pretty piece of perfidy even when exercised 
on himself, chuckled over it with the greatest relish, and, in short, agreed 
at once to his very good friend s demand. The latter, perfectly satisfied 
with himself and everybody else, consented to accompany the Yile one to 
Tudela in order to receive his pay, which he did directly he entered the 
town— only it was on the scaffold and from tho hands of the hangman. 
Of course it required some little dexterity to induce close-fisted people to 
part with their cash on such terms ; but the kings and princes of the IHddle 
Ages were always equal to the occasion, and the Tudors and Plantagenets 
brilliantly so. Everybody knows how King John coaxed a loan from the 
Hebrew, and such porsuasives as a few weeks’ lodging in the pleasant 
domicile called ** Little Ease,” or a campaign as a common soldier against 
the wild borderers, were applied with success to an obstinate banker 
ly the last Bqyal Hany« It need scarcely be said that the example of 
the king was never lost upon the courtier. And thus — so fiir as his 
relations with the powerful extended — the wealthy plebeian was in a per- 
petual dilemma. It was dangerous to lend and equally so to wiUihold. 
For when a creditor became too importunate a judioions 'application of 
whfy, knife, or noose, abated the nuisanoe; while the capitalist who 
refused to do a little bill ran the riiik of hSvir^ himsdf and his business 
suspended tegather. 

But violence was then the universal remedy. Nothing could mitigate 
the honors of famine or pestileiwe like e massacre of the Jews and lepers; 
and it was the easiest thing in the world to p|it down a popular tumult by 
stringing to the trees, or still more convenient sign-posts^ as maify of the 
mob as authorify could contrive to lay hands mu Here are a eosq^ of 
inetaaees, taken a)moBt at random out of ten thonsend. The Cka^dera 
brpu^ the leproqr heme from the East, and nnolesafy habil% bad frodf 
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and defeotive sanitaiy anangemenia rendered it for a period a really for- 
midable epidemic, while its loathsome nature inrested it with exceeding 
terror. The lepers were eveiywhere immured in hospitals, which were 
erocted and maintained by charity. Between 1814 and 1821 a series of 
famines and pestilences destroyed vast multitudes, probably a third of the 
whole population of Europe. In the last of those years startling rumours 
were heard in all directions. It was told that the Spanish Moors had 
determined to exterminate the Christians from the &oe of the earth ; that 
they had employed the Jews to effect their purpose ; that the Jews, again, 
had deputed the task to the lepers, and that these miserable beings had 
agreed to cany out the strange design by infecting all the healthy round 
them with th^ own hideous malady. It was further stated ^t the 
lopers had actually deliberated the matter in four grand convocationB, 
attended by deputies from eyeiy lazar-house in Europe, with the exception 
of two in England — an exception which gave the story a groater seeming 
of reality ; and that they had finally decided to effect their olgect by 
poisoning all the springs, and by the still more dreaded means of magic 
spells. The story was exactly suited to the era, and was ererywhere 
greedily credited, especially in France, whose king and people took the lead 
in pumshing the assumed criminals. That country was soon in one of 
its numerous tiger fits — and, it need scaroel^ be added, the scene of 
unutterable horrors. Here, the lazar-houses and their inmates were 
burnt together ; there, the lepers were pushed at the point of the lance 
into the nearest liyer ; in other quarters, again, they were stoned to death, 
or hunted down, and slaughtered like wolyes ; while the few surviyors 
endeayoured, too often in yain, to shelter their wretchedness among the 
woods and rocks. Occasionally, indeed, affection rose stronger than 
disgust and terror, and snatched the yictim from destruction, or sought to 
mitigate his fote by diaring it with him. But as for the Jews, they 
experienced no mercy whateyer. SuchT of them as escaped instant mas- 
sacre were committed to prison and snlgected to the torture. Their 
shrieks of agony rang from eyeiy dungeon ; and, when these were stilled, 
a thousand fires blazed to deyour them — 100, male and fomale, 

infant and grandsire, periling in a sin^e one at Toulouse. It was not 
until the co mmenceme nt of another r^gn that these atrocitieB ceased ; 
then ** acts of grace " were put forth, which-'-^uhnitting the reaUly of the 
conspiracy and the justioe of the punishment inflicted— ^dyised that the 
reyenues of the lazar-houses fflif^ be restored; that such of the unfortu- 
nate lepers as had escaped, and who were sternly prohibited ficou^ flfllowing 
any occupation by which they could maintain themselyes, be 

men^uUy permitted to liye on by the help of charity, that is, supposmg 
riiarity not to b^ye been killed off so far as Ihey were concerned by the 
hcznitfle aocueerion ; and that the Jews might be allowed to leaye ffieir 
prieoni between sunrise and sunset, in order fo liise the mcmey #]iich 
ihegreatfayourolwrilewMtobeboii^. Nor did the eoeaaioiial xSolsr 
fare yeiy much bitter than Jew or leper. 2h the reign of Henry Hi. the 
Londonehi faappn^d to queml with the people of Weebninrier a 
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wreBtling match. The former grew riotous, broke a good many heads, and 
pulled down several houses — ^muoh to the amusement of nobility and 
kni^thood, which happened, in considerable force, to be looking on. But 
the rioters having foolishly extended the latter portion of their perform- 
ance to some tenements belonging to the Abbot of Westminster, the aspect 
of things underwent a great change in the view of the lordly proprietors. 
The latter instantly moimted and charged, capturing several dozens of the 
mob, and dispersing the rest. The ringleaders were hanged at once, 
without form or process, and the remainder of the captives dismissed, with 
their feet chopped off. 

The thousands who died for witchcraft show how dangerous it was to be 
ugly or poor in the ** glorious days of old ; and, as hundreds of instances 
attest, it was almost as fatal to be conspicuous for wealth, and especially 
for beauty. Indeed, from the days of Elgiva to those of Maiy Stuart, a 
fair lady is scarcely over mentioned by the Chroniclers exf^pt as the subject 
of a tragedy. Nor are we without recorded instances of gentlemen who 
wore ruined solely by their good looks. It was not, indeed, any unwomanly 
repugnance to his handsome face that induced Queen Matilda to consign 
the Saxon Brihtrick to perpetual imprisonment; though those who re- 
member the rather eccentric style of wooing — a good thrashing and a roll 
through a mud puddle— ‘which finally fixed her affections on the Conqueror, 
might be inclined to think otherwise. But, exceptional as she showed 
herself to William, it is quite certain that Matilda was even more than 
sufficiently appreciative of personal graces m the case of Brihtrick, since 
she was so taken with that mediwvol exquisite, when ambassador at her 
father's court, that she actually offered him her hand. And it was to 
punish his refusal that, years after, the unforgiving queen begged the Saxon 
from her husband as her share of the English spoil. 

But the Jew aside, there was nobody so liable to forfeit life or limb, 
three or fbur hundred years ago, as the immediate servant of the Crown. 
Disobedient, he was pretty sure to meet death by the award of his master ; 
while, if he distinguished himself by too strict adherence to orders, he 
was generally despatched out of the world by that master’s sncoessor. 
Indeed, in nearly every case during those much-lauded tiines, the acoesaion 
of a new monarch, or the weakness of a reigning one, was the signal fat 
an onsUnght on gfl who had rendered themselves obnoxious in tegal 
service, eqiecMbf ^ aeoumulating riches. Every court in Europe had 
its Calderons egtd Straffi»ds-— its Empsons and Giacs^its long sucoession 
of mimst<tt|jgnd minions— who, as a rale,«iatoned with liffi Ibr too fidthfol 
service, must be allowed tha| the greedy send the vindictive were 
generally justified in bringing their yictims to the seaffidd by tbeb abun- 
dent crime. But this was not invaiiaUy the case. Now and then an 
upright minister, and even a ffivouxite with some little ptin^^ did make 
his appearance at Court., Not that the innibeeiiee of such a one availed 
him much wlm his evil day arrived, except to prec^tate his dpom and 
aggravete his sufferings. For rain and torture were fendered much move 
sertahi and acute Iqr the charges of witahasaft apd hen^' whieh were 
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nsoaily reBoried to in lack of zoore substantial matter of accusation. So, 
.^mnTig a host of others, found Euguezrand do Marigni, Mmister of 
Finance to Philip the Fair. Having been xsash enoii^ to give the lie to 
Charles of Valois, the brother of his soTereign, in return f;ir a similar 
compliment, he paid the penidty of his indiseretimi at the earliest oppor- 
tunity — ^ihe death of his master. That event mad e C&iarles regent of 
France, and his very first act was the imprisonment of his enemy. The 
prince then went to work like a railway committee against an unpopular 
contractor or chairman, with the irifiing diffarenoe that he tortured the 
clerks instead of the accounts, in order to convict the man he hated of 
embezzlement. Finding that particular method of distorting figures 
useloBB, it was next determined to accuse the fallen statesman of Boroezy, 
and the success of this plan was all that Charles could have desired. 
It was announced that de Marigni's wife and sister, acting under his 
direction, had employed one of the professors of diablerie that then swarmed 
in all directions, to aid them in destroying the whole royal raco. We need 
not pause to invostigato the particular species of incantation by which the 
de Marignis and their associate were accused of intending to effect their 
purpose, since, whichever way the charge ran, it enabled the regent to 
effect his. The magician, assured of death in any case, hanged himself 
to escape the atrocious torture which awaited him, while his wife and 
servant were burnt aUve. De Marigni's wife and sister were sentenced to 
be immured for life, and the hapless courtier himtiftlf, in spite of his noble 
birth, which — as the law then ran — ought to have secured him from such 
ignommy, was not only hanged, but, by a singular fortune, his remains 
were afterwards fastened to the gibbet krhioh himself had caused to be 
erected shortly before at Montfaucon, tor the exposure of executed tolonB. 
Four of his successors in office underwent the same tote, and tor very 
similar reasons, during the next two centuries— the last of them, Sem- 
blan^, going to the gallows in 1622 , as the pnn^ of the mother of 
Francis I., who had made the unfortunate intendant of finance her instru- 
ment in ruining an army, in order to gratify the grudge she bore its 
general, Lautrec. And judicial mortality was even more rife among 
chancellors, constables, chamberlains, and other great officers of state. 
Indeed, no medieval statesman was at all sure dying quietly in his bed, 
unless he happened to be a dignitary of the Church. In that case, indeed, 
he was usuflOly sato. Even Louis Jl,, much as he hated Cardinal Balue, 
shrank firom putting him to death, And, in time* this impunify of the 
clergy came to be so well understood, that every prudent minister took 
care to avail hunsetf of it, by purehasfaig a cardinal's hat, "or, at the very 
least, a biahopcio. 

Oooasionslly there were rolera who delimited to plaed peo^ in smIi 
ticklish poBtk^ that any course of astimi vdfjki be inlsiimted into 
teeaaoti. Oar own EliaaMh had sme knowli^*of this paslieiite 
branehof «<ki]igciaA." But itaeapsane mariww 

author of the eetobintod fiiore 

r^was Louis KE, Certsfu ritiueoa ef Amis havtog mqiiested hm pea* 
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mission to Tisit the Court of Burgundy on business, Louis told them in 
person that he considered them quite capable of deciding that small matter 
without troubling him. Taking the King's reply for assent, they set out 
— ^twenty-three in number— on their journey ; but before they had traversed 
a league they were stopped, brought back, and decapitated by that gloomy 
official, Tiistam THezmite. One of the victims had not long before been 
appointed a counsellor of the Parliament of Paris by Louis, and now the 
ferocious tyrant caused the severed head to be invested with the usual cap 
of office, and deposited in its proper place among the members of that 
legal body, when assembled in their hall. Again and again did the 
powerful of those ages, which respected the text, ** Touch not mine 
anointed,” too profoundly to bring the crowned felon himself to the 
scaffold, execute him by substitute, in the persons of such of his servants 
as happened to fall the first into their hands. The Count of Harcourt 
and three other gentlemen were beheaded by John, Hing of France, in 
1856, and twenty-two years later two others of equal rank by his successor 
Charles, in punishment of a few of the numerous crimes perpetrated by 
their master, that same Charles the Vile, one specimen of whose handi- 
work we have already related. But the reprobate himself did not finally 
escape. His death was not indeed a judicial one, but it was fully as 
terrible. Being accustomed, in his later years, to sleep in ni^t-elothos 
that had been steeped in cq>mts of wine, these at last took fire— it was 
whispered that his servants deliberately ignited them — and thus the 
monster perished in some such agony as H had delighted him to inflict. 

‘ l^lt was, however, on their insurgents that the powers of the Middle 
Ages delie^ted to lavish their penalties. The people of Binant having 
quarrelled with their lord, Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, the leading 
demagogues took a course very common in those days to render the 
breach irreparable. They hanged his messengers, executed himself in 
effigy over their walls, and indulged in the coarsest reflections on the 
du^BS. And they suffered fearfully. Unable to resist the force which 
the rage of the offended prince gathered instantly against them, they 
surrendered at discretion ; but they might as well have ffiu^t it out to the 
last. The duke sacked the city for three days, then set it on fire, and 
when the blaze streamed highest had 800 of the citizens ]nnioned in 
couples, back to back, and thrown into the Meuse. The remainder he 
sold as slaves, and^ with vengeance still unsated, set hia workmen in 
crowds to pull down the blackened mins, and thus eflhoe every vestige of 
the hated town. But this evil deed was oiffdose at Node by his sueeessor, 
Chides le Temeiaire. Bevengind the perfidy of their prince on the 
hapless people he slew giRiaon and inhabitants alike, sUowii^ none to 
escape but a &w whose hands he had previoiuty lopped off at the 

wrists. ’When t^ fieiee duks rode mto the reddest soene eff siandbtBr*- 
the principal chtikh— oad^saw the hasps of idain that Imabered tile floor, 
he crossed himself with patefkl satiallction saying, ** voyiit aumet 
bdle chose, et qn'il avdt avee lui namet bona booohm.** But svin poetie 
justioB had leaspn to U satisfied with tim fMi of this bokliir psbest^ Be 
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\rhdwovM not hear another's 017 for meroj encountered a fbe on the lost 
field of Nanci who could not hear his own ; he fell by the hand of Claude 
of Beaumont, who was deaf, and to whom, therefore, his ofEbr of surrender 
was addressed in Tain. Oui own fiiTonrite heroes are no means free 
from the same dark reproach. The Black Prince punished the treacheiy 
of the Bishop of Limoges by sparing the offender and maasaozing the 
innocent people, with the honourable exception of a few knights whose 
gallant resistance had won his admiration. And Henry Y. inflicted a 
similar punishment on the inhabitants of Meaux for what appears to ns 
a TCiy inadequate offence. As soon as the English aomy appeared before 
their walls the men of Meaux placed an ass on their ramparts, and beating 
it until it brayed, jeeringly invited the English, whose attention had been 
attracted by ^e odd spectacle, to come and rescue their king who, as they 
asserted, was crying out for help. What a period it must have been when 
a hero could be stimulated to massacre by such miserable buffoonery ! 
Yet, alter all, massacre, however indiseriminate, was by no means the 
worst thing that could befiill rebels. The Count of Evyeux, who ruled 
Normandy during the minority of Duke Bidhard, having detected a con- 
spiracy which the peasants had organised against the ruling classes, 
arrested all the ringleaders, and, without bringing them to trial, first 
punished them according to his own omol pleasnre> and then gave his 
subordinates full licence to add to his sentence whatever their evil 
fimey could suggest. Some of the wretches were blinded, their hands 
cut off, or their sinews seared with hot irons ; others again were 
impaled, placed at slow fires, or submitted to shower-baths of molten 
lead. The few who survived this diabolical treatment were paraded 
through the villages as objects of terror and then sent home. And this 
excellent count was at least equalled by Charles YI. of IVance. In 
revenge for a Hyde Park sort of demonstration of the good citizens of 
Paris in 1881, that king, besides fining and taxing to an unlimited extent, 
and imprisoning whomsoever he pleased, hanged many, drowned more, and 
cutting off the ri^t anus of some hundreds, suspended the severed limbs 
from the necks of their owners as, to use his own words, ** an eternal 
badge of infamyj' Nor iras the conduct of these rulers by any means 
exceptional. Throu^ every country in Europe mutilation was ^en the 
lot of those prominent insurgents and rioters who happened to escape the 
gallows. It was therefore perpetually in action, for the revolts of the lower 
dasses were as ceaseless as their provocation, and the latter was ever- 
lasti^. Crushed, degraded, and demoralised as they were, the eerfii still 
retained some portion of manly fod!ng» and whenever i^y could they 
rose to assert it. In q^te cl their iron pdnoj^y, their foained retainers, 
ahd their moated walls, the nobles were fr^uently sq^ptised, and fiir 
a time the intau^ted pcaiarntzy eanied aU befon them, roW^, n^ 
and perpetrating every other hocser; until--ooiiipaot, and strong, and 
mad for vengeanee-^own came the eavilienu 'When ttie long hmee 
and the heavy sword wan tired, and the was wessy with santiag, 
then, and not till then, was the ea m e nti oBe r called in. Shoals of 
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the miserable insurgents were tied np to the trees ; and still greater 
multitudes dismissed fearfully disfigured, to crowd the highways with 
beggars, and to be eyeiywhere a warning, but, alas! a fruitless one, 
against future revolt. For ** Serfr ye were, serfs ye are, and bondmen 
ye shall remain" — Rititici quidtm fuMtia et eatu, at in hondagio per- 
manehitia, as Walsingham reports it — ^was the sentence] that rang after 
the fugitives, and the conquerors could take no surer means of per- 
petuating rebellion than hj canying it out. 

The mediieval penal code eschewed monotony just as carefully as 
weakness. Its capital and other corporal punishments might be rather 
more frequent than modem prejudices approves of, but excellent care was 
taken to divest them of tedious uniformity. Mr. Justice Tresilyan, the 
very worthy predecessor of Jeffreys, was quite an artist in this species of 
deadly variety, as the followers of John Ball and Wat Tyler experienced, 
some of whom he hanged four times over before he a^^d them to die. 
But clever as our English adepts were — and some of them were exceedin^y 
so — we must admit that they competed but poorly with their contiuental 
rivals, with whom, in the good old time, death was beyond all question the 
veritable ** king of terrors." Thanks to our novelists, the reading public 
is pretty well acquainted with the commoner appliances of torture, and we 
are therefore not under the necessity of enlarging on such fascinating 
items as the rack, the wheel, the thumbscrew, and the boot. But these 
were only the eveiyday forms of punishment. There were always indi- 
viduals, princes and politicians, especially of the Byzantine empire, who 
rose superior to such vulgar usages, and with whom killing by inches " 
was not a mere figure of speech, but a dread realily. Indeed some of 
their detestable inventions of cruelty have obtained as wide celebrity as 
the bull of Fhaloiis. There was the ** chambre k crucer " — a heavy chest, 
short, shallow, and lined with sharp stones — ^in which the sufferer was 
packed, and the lid, heavily weighted, shut down, on him. There were the 
« bemicles," consuting of a mattress, on which the victim was &stened by 
the neck with bullock’s sinews to keep him from moving, while his 
legs were passed throu^^ a kind of stocks, and erased between two great 
logs of wood, on the uppermost of which a man was se'ated ; the process 
being repeated on the third day, which, as the old chronicler tells us, ** is 
the emdest thing that ever was heard of." There Were the iron cages of 
Louis XE., in which some of his victims spent years, and which were so 
malicioady contrived that every podtion — standing, dtting, or lying— was 
equally uncomfortable to the occupant. *Bttt, unquestionably, the master 
contrivances of all these ddicate Inventions frr producing excruciating 
agony were ihc ** baiser dc la vimge " of Baden Baden, and the ** iron 
coffin " of lissa. In the fbrmer the prisoner, blindfold and flMtened in a 
diair, was lowered by a windlass through a wdl-like shaft, reaching from 
the top of the castle dsep diHhi into the/ heart of the rook on which it 
stands, so deep— -for the liuA still exists— that the visitor pass^; beneath 
can bmly discern the tfimmering daylic^t at the top. Here he was 
immured in a dungeon hiSm out of the liv^ stone, and fitted with a door 
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of the same material a foot thick, so artfblly oonstnieted lliat it was not 
to be distinguished from the acfjoimng wall. In this miserable cell, sur- 
rounded bj darkness that might be felt — silent^ helpless, hopeless, like a 
toad in the centre of its block — he remained until the hour of trial. He 
was then bronj^t before his judges, who awaited him, masked and solemn, 
in a larger ezcsTation, called the Hall of Judgment. From thenoe he was 
conducted to the torture chamber — a den amply supplied with all the 
necessary implements — and subjected to its amenities according to the 
discretion of his judges. This over, the captive was sped through the last 
act of the tragedy. He was unbuckled from his iron bed, and directed 
to kiss a bronze statue of the Yiigin, that stood at the end of one of the 
passages leading from the chamber, as the seal of whateyor declaration 
had been wrung from his agony. Wearily he dragged himself alozkg, with 
tottering limbs and failing strength, until, as he raised his lips to the mild 
face of the Madonna, a trap-door gave way beneath his tread, and pre- 
cipitated him, fathoms down, upon a series of delicatdy-poised whedjh— 
All homnt with pn^eeting spears— 

which his fall set in rapid motion. Nor do we exaggerate 'in the least, for 
the fragments of the murderous machineiy, stuck thickly oter with bits of 
bone and pieces of dress, still remain at the bottom of the fearful oubliette. 
More awful still was the punishment of the iron coffin, wherein the prisoner 
saw his dungeon contracting round him day by day and hour by hour, the 
sides stoaling up and the roof creeping down — slowly, steadily, rilently — 
passionless as fate, and as remorseless — ^the dread machinery maintaining 
the calm monotony of its march, through lingering days and nights of 
horror, until the final collapse cmdied him. 

But even the worst of these was mildness itself when compared with 
the infemalities occasionally practised on a few exceptional Tietims of 
exasperated power. Regicides were tortured with more than Indian 
ferocily, until the body was incapable of further suffering. Jomandi, a 
descendant of the Nonnan conquerors of Sicily, in requital for reb^on 
against the Emperor Henry YI., was enthroned naked on a seat of red- 
hot iron, and crowned with a similar diadem. A noble matron of Oonstan- 
tino|de, haring refiised the hand of her daughter to one of the in&mous 
parasites of the second Theodore Lascares, that ingenious lyrant caused 
the obstinate dame to be stripped and enclosed to the neck in a sack along 
with a number of cats, who were pricked into fiuions exercise of tooth 
and talon by a couple of ezecutioners. Another of these worthy rulers, 
Justinian n., was accustomed to punish his insolvent tributaries by sus- 
pendlag thdtt,,lioad downwasds, in the 'offimsive smoke of a fire frd by 
nosous weeds. And a dnzd, Oonstans IL, having in vahi endeavoured 
to soothe file jeakmsy excited in his brother Theodosius by eonrigniog 
Um to the priesthood, at kngth murdered the unfiatonate youth in one 
of the aSbooiouB waps peculiar to the East. ButfimcRBMWBsioohcttrillls 
for even the Greeks of that blood-stained capital— habttuaied, to tctaate 
as they were, to the daily perpetration of similar deeds, end rismg 
tndi^piaiit, they drove the tfsae si n frost hie eapital. But net into 
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Becmity. A yengeanoe for suipaBsing any they could have inflicted 
thenceforward shared his exile, nor ever left his side even for an instant 
until the distant hour of his own murder. Then only did the phantom of 
his yictim cease to present its chalice filled with blood to the murderer’s 
lips, and to appal his ear with the terrible invitation, ** Drink, brother, 
drink 1 drink, brother, drink!’* But we must not linger over that 
sink of depravity, the Lower Empire, or we shall feel the poisonous 
influence of its exhalations ; like Ducange, for instance, who discusses 
with too evident relish the various methods devised, under the 
patronage of the Byzantine rulers, for extinguishing the sight. We 
merely pause to remark that one of the most used of these imperial 
punishments, the amputation of the tongue, originated a “ miracle ” — ^that 
of speech without tongues — ^which edified the orthodox of the fifth century, 
confounded the Arian persecutors who had recourse to it, and exceedingly 
bothered the historian Gibbon. That writer, un|^le to controvert ^e 
evidence adduced in favour of the marvel, very characteristically insinuates 
that he has as good a right to be obstinate in doubt as the Ariaos. Ques- 
tionless, he would have exulted had he known that the « miracle ” was 
no miracle at all, but a common occurrence in the East, where the 
pnniahment has been practised beyond memory to this extent, the ampu- 
tation of hdff the organ, and where those who have fortitude enough to 
encounter the pain and risk attending total excision, recover the powers of 
speech lost by the former operation. 

England, wo rejoice to write, offers fewer examples of these abomina- 
tions than any other countiy, thou^^, we hope, not exactly for the reason 
assigned by that excellent lawyer, ^ Thomas Smith, who, writing in the 
reign of Elizabeth, teUs us that it is the nature of the Englishman to 
abide no torment, and that, therefore, he will confess himself rather to 
have done anything, yea, to have killed his own father, than to suffer 
torment.” Nevertheless, this old island has witnessed too much evil 
of the kind. Our kings, certamly, did not go quite so fiur in defining 
treason as Dionysius, who included dreams in the catalogue of capital 
ofihnces, but some of them effiacted a very close approximation — ^notably 
that Adhilles, Edward IV., who put one man to death for a jest, and 
another for a petulant remark. And it is with anything rather than the 
self-satisfootion of Britons that we peruse that passage of Sir Edward 
Coke's which explains hanging, drawing, and disenlbowelling on scriptual 
principles, and Justifies them by patriarchal precedent, or certain statutes 
of **Bhd[ Hany’s,” or those pages^^of our history which tell ns how 
one of our kings placed a fiunily under the scaffold that ih^ mi^t be 
wetted by their fother’s blood; how another^ and a hero, allowed the 
gallant Lord Cobham to unite in hfii death the various pienalties decreed 
against treason and hereiy; and how a third permitted the pretiously 
unheard-of punishment of boiling aBvis to be inflicted on the code of 
<< saintly Eidier.’* 

All this infiunons variety of torture and death was at this tmihnited 
disposd of eveiy one of the thousand tyrants whose mad wlain was law in 
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the iemble Middle Ages. And an untimely display of Tiztue, Tilour, or 
self-respect, was far more certain tlum outrageous Tillany to bring their 
Tongeance down. Alain Blanchard was bdieaded by Henry Y. for his 
heroic defence of his native city, Bouen ; 400 of the English garrison were 
tied in couples and drowned in the Bienne for their stubborn resistance at 
Fontoise ; Albert Bieling ennobled the murderous squabbles of\he ** Hooks 
and God^ *’ by his conduct when doomed to be buried alive, — sentence 
having been pronounced, he asked and obtained, not mitigation, but a 
month’s respite to take leave of his family, and returned at the eipiration 
of the period to undergo his fete. One of the Baugrafe of Hardenburgh 
quarrelled with the abbot of a neighbouring monastery, made him prisoner, 
set his abbey on fire, and carrying the captive churchman to the battle- 
ments of his castle, took good care that he should not avert his eyes firom 
the unpleasant spectacle by building his head into the wall. The monks 
of Glastonbury having vexed their abbot Toustain by obstinately refusing 
to learn a new chant — ^tho latter at last added the persuasions of a band of. 
men-at-arms to his own, and these gentlemen soon managed to make the 
monks change their tune by slaughtering ei^teen of them. ** Take 
core of him,” said Charles the Mad, nodding towards a kni^t, who 
appeared to pass him on the high road with somo diminution of respect, 
and immediately the gentleman was pursued, tied up in a sack, and 
thrown into the next river. And the some fete, but rather more justly, 
was infiicted on the Bastard of Bourbon, by Churles the Wise. John 
Gofiredi, who abandoned the office of bishop to earn the title of the Devil 
of Arras,” performed the following hideous exploit at the instigation of 
Louis XI. : — ^The Count of Armagnac, a man of many crimes, sought shelter 
from the vengeance of his king in the strong castle of Loctour. But the 
Devil of Arras got in by swearing solemnly to a capitulation. Breaking 
his oath the next moment, he stabbed the count in the arms of his wife, 
poisoned the latter, and, to destroy all evidence of his perfidy, exter- 
minated the mhabitants of the district. That same Louis was in the 
habit of ornamenting the approaches to his castlo of Plessis les Tours by 
long rows of bodies suspended firom the trees. kTor was this an exclusively 
royal pastime. In troublous times almost any petty captain could indulge 
m it. Outside of Meaux stood, until very recently, the stump of a tree 
much patronised in the days of long ago by one of those amiable cavaliers 
celled the Bastard of Yaurus. This gentie knight was accustomed to 
dispose of his prisoners among the branidies of this tree, and firom one of 
these same branches he finally danc^ed himself, by the just sentence of 
our Hen^ Y. •• The Oak of Beformation,” too, at Norwich, was similarly 
and hugely used by Boman Catholic reb^ and Protestant avengers in the 
days of Edward Yl. 

Favourites, brothers, wives, and husbands, were variously destroyed 
without exciting any great sensation. The Countess Jane of FlanUn 
crowned a life of profligacy and a re%n of tyranny denouncing her own 
biher as an impostor, and putting him to a shamefal death after the 
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infliction of exquisite tortnre. The Dnke of Albany starved his nephew. 
Joan of Naples had the first of her four husbands smothered between two 
mattressesi and suffered a similar fate. Louis le Hutin had his queen 
Margaret strangled with a napkin. But the list is endless, and as wo have 
no desire to compile a mere catalogue of horror, with one more specimen 
we shall gladly t^e leave of these enormous perversions of justice. 

Francis I. of Britanny was worthy of the era that produced Louis XI., 
Bichard of Gloucester, the Devil of Arras, and Oliver le Dain ; and so was 
his minister, Arthur de Montaubin. The last was probably the most 
odiously wicked man of his day ; but that did not prevent him from taking 
orders, nor from dying quietly an archbishop. This minion quarrelled 
with Prince Gilles, younger brother of the duke, because the heiress of 
Dinant had preferred the prince to himself. Incited by his favourite, the 
duke imprisoned his brother and endeavoured to do him legally to death. 
False witnesses in plenly were not wanting ; but the ^ase was one of those 
that now and then take strong hold of the public ; and, bosidos, Gilles 
had powerful friends, and, what was much the same thing, Montaubin 
inveterate enemies ; so no tribunal could be tempted or threatened into 
pronouncing a capital sentence. The duke then transferred his brother 
secretly from prison to prison, and thus baffled sympathy until, by the 
end of the third year, it had pretty nearly subsided. Judging the proper 
time to have come, the duke instructed the Castellan of Hardovinage, the 
prince’s last gaoler, to put his prisoner to death. That worthy, Olivier 
de Miel by name, first tried starvation. But unfortunately for the success 
of this plan, the grated window of the dungeon looked into the castle 
ditch, where a poor woman gathering sticks was attracted by the prince’s 
groans, and discovered his situation. Bhe did all she could for him 
without endangering herself — supplied him stealthily and under cover of 
night with a little coarse bread and water, and brought a priest as poor 
as herself to administer spiritual comfort through the grating. Astonished 
after the lapse of many weeks that the prisoner did not die, the gaoler 
next tried poison, and that too, proving ineffectual, as a last resource ho 
had the prince smothered between two mattresses, and then announced 
that he had died from apoplexy. The duke was besieging Avranches 
when informed of his brother’s death, and the news drove him at onoe to 
his quarters. On his way thither he was arrested by the friar who had 
acted as the prince's confessor. Laying his hand on the duke's bridle 
and raising his voice to its loudest pitch, the priest solsmnly cited the 
duke, in the name of the murdered man, to appear within forty days before 
the Judgment-seat of God, and there answer for his crime. Smitten by the 
terrible summons, the duke put his house in order, appointed his remainiiig 
brother to succeed him, and died within the time specified. That is the 
record. Similar appeals were addressed — one in 1812, to Ferdinand of 
Castile, therefore called ** d Citada,*' by fhe brothers Oarvi^al, whom he 
had sentenced to be thrown from a roA on a veiy dubious charge of murder ; 
another in 1814, to Pope Cttement Y. and King Philip the Jadquea 

de Molay, Grand Master of the Templars, who, as he stood bound with 
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the het batch of the doomed on the pile to whieh the oieehtioner 

was just applying the toreh, startled the erowds that had gathered in ike 
April twilight to witness the ^etaole by acynring his oppressors to meet him 
within the year, in the presence of that Jndge whose jastiee knew no bias. 

And yet with all this atrocity it cannot be said that the Law was 
disregarded during the Middle Ages. Far from it — it waa only too aetire 
and powerful when invoked by the strong. Indeed, in those a ri sto er at ic 
times. Law was the greatest aristocrat of all, just as during the Beign oi 
Terror it was the thorou^est revolutionist. And it arrogated to Hself the 
most extraordinasy rights and immunities. Feeling a laek of intrinsio 
worth, it endeavoured to make amende for the defioieney like many 
another pretender, by an imposing presence. It had as* many petty 
observances as the Church herself, — ^it clung as tenaciously to every one 
of them, and the executioner was its master of the ceremonies. Yes, Jack 
Ketch, detested as he is now, was a great eharacter in the Middle Ages. 
But then ho had something more to do than just to fasten a noose and 
draw a bolt. The attitude of the prisoner in the eart, ^tbe order of the 
fatal procession, the arrangement of the scaffold and its trappings, and the 
disposition of the assistants, required the minutest attention. The torture 
chamber, too, with its various appliances, could not be entrasted to a 
clumsy valet. And as faction very often brought the noble himself in 
contact with the executioner, it was nccessaiy that the latter riiould have 
a delicate perception of the nice gradations of rank, and be capable of 
applying his tools with duly respectful demeanour to the sacred person 
of nobility. Indeed, polite phrases, neat compliments, and well-turned 
allusions to former achievements dropped nowhere so glibly as on 
the scaffold and from the lips of Master John Ketch. And this 
gentleman — ^for such, in some eountries, the frll of a eertain number of 
heads made him — ^prided himself as much on his skill with his weapons as 
any other gentieman of his time. Nor was it without reason. More than 
once has the trunk been knofwn to remain erect for some minutes after 
the fatal stroke, as if unconscious of its loss. The (kmstable St. Pol was 
one of those who were decapitated thus dexterously ; bat it must be 
admitted that Little John, who struck the blow, was a master in hk craft. 
Camifex nasoitur non fit is just as true as the other reading, and the 
worthy we have named was a bom hangman. His intnitive grace and 
skin in all that ooneemed the scaffold excited the unqualified admiration 
of all his oontempofaries, and placed him, while yet in his teens, at the 
very summit of his profession. But, Eke many another brilliant genhiS, 
he was doomed to an early grave. He qnaorrdled yith a eertain eaTpeOter 
—one Ouden de Bait— over a disputed aeoonnt, probahfy eoneeming 
repairs done to the gallows, Ibr it is preposterone to suppose that su^ a 
xnan m little Jedm would degrade hymself by eesoeiatiag with a met# 
vulgar wood-shaver, espeoieJiy ae another kas^ of fibe Xooee, and ehisAy 
on account oMiis trade, had been srieoted not kaghelMw as afll and 
proper companion by the Emperor Wenceslans. Be that as it may, the 
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carpenter took hie punishment to heart, and determined on reTenge. 
Accordingly, one moonlight night, not very long after. Little John was 
waylaid by three raffians, whom the carpenter had associated in his 
purpose, W by no means on limited liability principles. These youths 
had Tery probably some little account of their own in the way of whipping, 
branding, nose-sUttmg, and ear-clipping to settle with the worthy official. 
One of these pretty feUows — ^the chronicler who relates the circumstance 
expatiates on their good looks — seized the executioner and pinioned his 
arms ; another, still more frolicsome, tapped him on the head with a paving- 
stone ; and the third, the joUiest of the throe, ran him through with a 
short pike. In five minutes Little John lay dead as the constable himself. 
Thereupon out rushed the carpenter,‘'who had been eyeing the deed from 
behind a wall, and hewed office dead man’s feet by ^e ankles. All four 
immediately took sanctuary in a neighbouring church, which might have 
availed to protect them had the victim been any dhe less distinguished ; 
but, unfortunately for the murderers in the present instance, the people of 
Paris, especially those who had anything to lose, were too much impressed 
with the value of the slaughtered man. For once popular indignation 
mastered popular superstition. The criminals wore hauled out without 
consulting pope or bishop, and after a little torture — ^administered by the 
bereaved parent, Henry Cousins, headsman of Paris — the four were hung 
up all in a row.” 

But unquestionably the most renowned of these gentlemen was 
Capeluche, the headsman of Paris during the terrible days of the 
Armagnacs and the Burgundians. Capeluche patronised the latter party, 
and repeatedly conferred on Duke John the favour of a friendly squeeze 
of the hand. He was a prominent leader of the butchers, and did his 
utmost to refine the clumsy method of massacre peculiar to these gentry. 
Somehow or other authority found itself under the sad necessity of con- 
signing this worthy in his turn to the scaffold, and most characteristic was 
his journey thither and his behaviour on it. The superintendence of the 
little afiair was committed to one of his former assistants not equal to his 
work, and Capeluche devoted his last moments to the rectifica^n of the 
faulty arrangements. 

Jjffie all other offices of honour and emolument, that of executioner 
was hereditary with the very strictest entail. And the emoluments'were 
numerous. The executioner had a handsome filed salary; he was 
accustomed to receive gratuities more or less splendid accoi^g to the 
rank of victims ; be was the first official to visit the scene of a suicide, 
and there, standing on the breast of the victim, he acquired a right to 
everything he could touch with the point of his seven-foot sword the 
women of pleasure were bis tributaries ; he derived a large indirect income 
from the Buigeonii ; end, finally, the unmarried executioner had the regal 
privilege of releasmg* a woman doomed death and leading her free from 
the soaffbld-Htt oonfition of niai^^ 
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Thebe is a certain cresconi in a distant part of London — a part distant, 
that iS| from clubs and parks and the splendours of Botten Bow — ^where a 
great many good works and good intentions carried out, haTe taken refuge. 
House-rent is cheap, the place is wide and silent and airy ; there are even 
a few trees to bo seen opposite the windows of the houses, idthough we may 
have come fur near an hour rattling through the streets of a neighbourhood 
dark and dreary in looks, and closely packed with people and children, 
and wants and pains and troubles of evoiy tangible form for the kind 
colonists of Burton Crescent to minister to. 

We pass by the Deaconesses* Home : it is not with them that we have 
to do to-day ; and we tell the carriage to stop at the door of one of the 
houses, where a brass-plate is set up, with an inscription' setting forth what 
manner of inmates there are within, and we get out, send the carriage 
away, and ring the bell for admission. 

One of the inmates peeped out from a door- way at us as we came into 
the broad old-fashioned passage. This was the little invalid of the esta- 
blishment, we were afterwards told ; she had hurt her finger, and was 
allowed to sit down below with the matron, instead of domg her lessons 
with the other children upstairs. 

How curious and satisfactory these lessons are any one who likes may 
SCO and judge by making a similar pilgrimage to the one which F. and I 
undertook that wintry afternoon, ^e little establishment is a sort of short 
English translation of a great continental experiment of which an interesting 
account was given some months ago in this Magazine under the title of 
Dumb Men's Speech, Many of my friends were interested in it, and one 
day 1 received a note on the sulgeot. 

t* Dumb men do speak in England,” wrote a lady who had been giving 
her help and countenance to a similar experiment over here ; and from her 
1 learnt that this attempt to carry out the system so patiently tau|^t by 
Brother Cyril was now being made, and that diildren were being shown 
how to u^r their wants, not signs, but by speech, and in English, at 
the Jewirii Home Ibr Deaf and Dumb Children in Burton Orescent. 

The gfeat difference in this German system as opposed to the French, 
is that signs are as much as possible discarded after the beginning, and 
that the pupils are taught to read upon the lips of others, and to speak in 
words, what under the other system would be expressed in writiiig or by 
signs. The wdl-known Abbd de TEpte appeoved, they say, of this method, 
and wrote a treatise on the subject, and his successor, the Abbe Sicard, 
says (I am quoting from a quotation), *'Le eonri^-niaet n'est done 
totalement rendu & la sooidtd que lorsqu'oii hd* jh a^|pns k a'expilmer 
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de yive Yoiz et de lire la parole dans les mouvements des levres.*' This 
following veiy qualified sentence of his is also quoted in a report which 
has been sent me : Prenez garde, que je n’ai point dit que le sourd- 
muet ne pent pas parler, mais no seit pas parler. 11 cst possible que 
Mapuiz apprit a parlor si j'avais le tomps de le lui apprendro." 

Time, hours after hours of patience; good-will, oro given freely to this 
work by the good people who direct the various establishments in the 
Netherlands whore the deaf and dumb are now instructed. 

How numerous and carefully organized these institutions are may be 
gathered from a little pamphlet written by the groat Director Hirsch 
of Rotterdam, who first introduced this system into the schools, and 
who has lately made a little journey from school to school, to note the 
progress of the undertaking he has so much at heart. Brussels and 
Ghent and Antwezp and Bruges, he visited all these and other outlying 
establishments, and was received eveiywhere with open arms by the good 
brothers who have undertaken to teach the system he advocates. Dr. 
Hirsch is delighted with everything he sees until ho comes to Bruges, 
where he says that he is struck by the painful contrast which its scholars 
present as compared to the others ho had visited on his way. “They 
looked less gay (moins onjoue) than any of those ho had seen.” But 
this is explained to him by the fact that in this school the French method 
is still partly taught, and he leaves after a little exhortation to the 
Director, and a warning that public opinion will be against him if he 
continues the ancient system as opposed to the newer and more intelligiblo 
one. It is slower in the beginning, says the worthy Doctor ; it makes 
greater demands upon our patienoe, our time, our money, but it carries the 
pupil on &r more rapidly and satis&otorily after the early steps are first 
mastered, until, when at last the faculty of hearing with the eyes has been 
once acquired, isolation exists no longer, the sufferer is given back to 
ihe world, and every one he meets is a new teacher to help to bring his 
study to perfection. 

The Jewish Home for Deaf and Dumb Children in Barton Crescent has 
only been started for a few months. The lady who wrote to me gnazanteed 
the rent and various expenses for a year, after which the experiment is to 
stand upon its own merits. Since the opening of the home I believe that 
great m o difications have token place in its arrangements, and that it is now 
to be enlarged and thrown open to any little dumb Christians who, as well 
as the little Jews, may like to eome as day-scholars there, to be tau^ 
with much labour and infinite patienee and pains what others learn 
almost unconsciously and without an effort. 

F. and I have been going upsteirs all ibis time, and come into a bacb 
room or board-room, opening with folding-doors into the schoolroom, 
where the children are taught. As we went in the kind young master, 
M. Toa Fraagh, (he is pupd, t believe>f nf Dr. Husch's^) came lorward 
to receive us, and web^foaed ns in (he most friendly way. T^childien all 
boked upjkt us with tohing ^es— little b^ and littb giria in 
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brown pinafores, with obeeiy little smiling fbces peeping and laughing at 
us along their benches. In the room itself there is the usual apparatus 
—the bit of chalk, the great slate for the master to write upon, the little 
ones for the pupils, the wooden forms, the pinafores, the pictures hanging 
from the walls, and, what was touching to mo, the usual little games and 
frolics and understandings going on in comers, and even under the 

master’s good-natured eye. He is there to bring out, and not to repress, 
and the children’s very confidence jn his kindness and sympathy seems 
to be one of the conditions of their education and cure. 

He clapped his hands, and a little class came and stood round the big 
slate — a big girl, a little one, two little boys. ** Attention,” says the 
teacher, and he begins tiftming different objects, such as fish, bread, chamois, 
coal-skuttle. All these words the children road off his lips by watching the 
movement of his mouth. As he says each word the childron brighten, 
seize the idea, rush to the pictures that are hanging on the wall, discover the 
object he has named, and bring it in breathless triumph. ** Tomb,” said 
the master, after naming a variety of things, and a big girl, with a beaming 
face, pointed to the ground and nodded her head emphatically, grinning 
from ear to ear. But signs are not approved of in this establisli^nt, and, 
as 1 have said, the great olrject is to get them to talk. And it must be 
remembered that they are only beginners and that the home has only been 
opened a few months. One little thing, scarcely more than a baby, who had 
only lately come in, had spoken for the first time that very day, — ** d, a, a,” 
cried the little creature. She was so much delighted with her newly-gotten 
power that nothing would induce her to leave off exercising it. She literally 
shouted out her plaintive little ** a.” It was like the note of a little lamb, 
for of course, being deaf, she had not yet learned how to modulate her 
voice, and she had to be carried off into a distant comer by a bigger girl, 
who tried to amuse her and keep her stilL 

** It is an immense thing for the children,” said Mr. von Praagh, “ to feel 
that they are not cut off hopelessly and markedly from communication with 
their feUow-creatures ; the organs of speech being developed, their lungs 
are strengthened, tiieir health improves. You can see a change in the 
very expression of their fues, they delight in using their newly acquired 
power, and won’t use the finger-alphabet even among themselves.” Anii^ 
as if to corroborate what he was saying, there came a cheery vociferous 
outbreak of ” a's ” from the comer where the little girl had been 
with some toys, and all the other children lau^^d. 

I do not know whether little Jew boys and girls are on an avenge 
cleverer than little Christians, or whether, notwithstanding their infirmity, 
the care end culture bestowed upon them has borne this extra fruit; hat 
these little creatures were certainly brighter and more lively than ai^y 
dosen Sundaj-sohodl children taken at haaaid. 3!liefr ^es danced, 
froea worked with intereat and attention, they seeased tp eatch 
from their maater'afsce, from one anotbsir’s, fropi om aq,we i^phe ; their 
nge m esB i their oheedUaess and obSdiA iBe^y fea«rkaUe * 
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they laughed to one another much like any other children, peeped OTor 
their slates, answered together when they were called up. It was difficult 
to remember that they were deaf, though, when they spoke, a great 
slowness, indistinctness, and peculiarity was of course very noticeable. 
But these ore only the pupils of a month or two, be it remembered. A 
child with all its faculties is nearly two years learning to talk. 

One little fellow with a charming oxprossiTe face and eyes, like two 
brown stars, came forward, -and ciphered and read to us, and showed us 
his copy-book. He is beginning Hebrew as well as English. His voice is 
pleasant, melancholy, but quite melodious, and, to my surprise, ho 
addressed me by my name, a long name with many letters in it. 
Mr. Ton Praagh had said it to him on his lips, for of course it is not 
necessary for the master to use his voice, and the motion of the lips is 
enough to make them understand. The name of my companion, although a 
short one, is written with four difficult consonants, jpd only one vowel to 
bind them together, and it gave the children more trouble than mine had 
done ; but after one or two efforts the little boy hit upon the right way of 
saying it, and a gleam of satisfaction came into his face as well as his 
master’s. Mr. von Praagh takes the greatest possible pains with, and interest 
in evexy effort and syllable. He holds the children’s hands and accentuates 
the words by raising or letting them fall ; ho feels their throats and makes 
them feel his own. It would be hard indeed if so much patience and en- 
thusiasm produced no results to reward it. 

** What o’clock is it ? ” Mr. von Praagh asked. 

** Toot o’clock,” said the little boy, without looking up. 

** How do you know ? ” adied tho master. 

** Miss is come,” said tho little fellow, laughing. This was a 

lady who came to give the girls their sewing lesson so many times a week. 

1 need not describe the little rooms upstairs, with the little beds in 
rows, and tho baths, the play-room — the kind arrangement eveiywhore for 
the children's comfort and happiness. If the school is still deaf and dumb 
for most practical puxposes, yet the light is shining in ; the children are 
happy, and understand what is wanted of them, and are evidently in the 
right way. For the short time he has been at work as yet, Mr. von Praa^ 
has worked wonders. 

Babies^ as I have Just said, with all their faculties are about two years 
leaning to speak. Tliere is a curious crisis, which any one who has had 
anything to do with children must have noticed, a sort of fBver of impatience 
and vexation which attacks them when they tot begin to understand that 
people do not understand what they say. I have seen a little girl burst 
into passionate tears of vexation and impatience because she could not 
make herself immediately understood. I suppose the pretty* czoonings and 
chatterings which go beto speech are a sort of natural exercise which 
babies accustom thettsslves to words, and Which they mistake at tot for real 
talking. Beal weeds eome hire aiid'ihere in the midst of the babj-laaguage 
—detaching themseluss by degrees out of the wonderful labyiiath of sound 
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—real words out of the langoage which they are acoostomed to hear all about 
thorn, and something in this way, to these poor little deaf folks, the tmth 
must dawn out of the confusion of sights and signs surrounding them. 

This marvellous instinotiye study goes on in secret in the children's 
minds. After their first few attempts at talking they seem to mistrust 
their own ofibris. They find out that their pretty prattie is no good : they 
listen, they turn over words in their minds, and whisper them to them- 
sclvos as ^ey ore lying in their little cribs, and then one day the crisis 
comes, and a miracle is worked, and the child can speak. 

When children feel that their first attempts are understood they suddenly 
regain their good temper and wait for a further inspiration. They havo 
generally mastered the great necessaries of life in this very beginning 
of their efforts: “pooty," **toos,** ‘‘ben butts,” “papa," “mama,” 

“ nana ” for “ nurse,” and “ dolly,” and they are content. Often a long 
time passes without any further apparent advance, and then comes perhaps 
a second attack of indignation. 1 know of one little babe who had hardly 
spoken before, and who had been very cross and angry for some days past, 
who horrified its relations by suddenly standing up in its'erib one day, rosy 
and round-eyed, and saying, Ben my soul exactly like an old charwoman 
who had come into the nursery. 

A friend of mine to whom I was speaking quite boro out my remarks. 
He said his own children had all passed through this phase, wMch comes 
after the child has learned to think and before he is able to speak. One's 
heart aches as one thinks of those whose life is doomed to be a life of utter 
silence in the full stream of the mighty flow of words in which our lives are 
set, to whom no crisis of relief may oome, who have for generations come 
and gone silent and alone, and set apart by a mysterious dispensation 
from its very own best blessings and tenderest gifts. 

1 was thinking of this yesterday as we went walking across the downs in 
the pleasant Easter-tide. I could hardly tell whether it was sight or sound 
that delighted us most as we went along upon the turf : the sound of life 
in the bay at the foot of the downs, the flowing of the waves just wadiing 
over the low-zidged rocks with which our coast is set ; the gentle trium- 
phant music overhead of the larks soaring and singing in the sundiine. 
The sea and the shingle were all sparkling, while great bands like moon- 
light in daylight lay white and brilliant on the horizon of the waters. 
The very sfones seemed to cry out with a lovdy Easter hymn of praise ; 
and sound and si^t to be so mingled that one could seareely tell where 
one began or the other ended. i 

If by this new qrstem the patient teachers cannot give everything to 
their pi^, the ripple of the sea, the song of the lark, yet th^ can do very 
much towards it, hy leading the children's xmnds to receive the great gMi 
of nature through the hearts and q^pathy of others, and pve them above 
all that best and deaMt gift .of all m daily lifofWith^ which nature itself, 
foils to comfort and to ehann, the compHribiiftdp of thdir foOolw-creitiiiei 
intdligenoes answering and lespoo^fo^'to thrir 
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ALTHOuau Charles Dibdiu cannot be put in any comparison 'with the 
Three Lyrists,” recently discussed in this Magazine, he was a man whoso 
genius doservcd something better than to bo hidden in the obscurity which 
we observe to be creeping over his name. In the first place, ho hud 
about him that cac/iet of originality which is the primaiy merit of a writer, 
whatever be his school ; for men of genius, like human beings, have each 
a face of their own, while modiocritieB, like sheep and cattle, can only be 
distinguished from each other by experts. To thi^ also must be added, 
that Dibdin exercised a lyrical influence^mode an individual impression — 
by songs, such as English song-writers have scarcely over attained. No 
doubt, English literature contains noble songs, — some of the noblest that 
have been produced since the myrUe-branoh went round from singer to 
singer — each using his right of ** a call ” by passing it — at the banquets 
of the Greeks. But in popular songs, — songs for the open air, the 
country-gathering, the supper-table, and so forth, — ^England is less rich 
than countries which have never rivalled her in greater things. A company 
of Scotch farmers, or working men, has a fiu: better stock of ditties to draw 
upon than we haughty Southrons , nor have we any poet who is to a 
Londoner what Beranger is to a Parisian. Unfortunately, also, this is a 
state of things which seems at present to be getting worse instead of 
getting better. Music has become eminently more difused than it used 
to be, and good music has eiyoyed a share of this improvement. But the 
song-writer proper, instead of retaining his old leadership, hae sunk into 
a servant of the composer. Musicians have given us songs without 
words,** and writers have given ns what we may call words without songs, 
— that is to say, words that do not deserve to be called songs, or to rank 
in literature at all, but are mere semi-mecbaaical conveniences for the use 
of the musical artist who still retains the fSsculty of creation. Bometimes, 
indeed, as the organs bouriy remind us, both words and melody are trash ; 
but we need oot dwell on those terrible cases jnst now. We would only 
say that, for a tune, the song-writer’s power has been on the wane. Yit 
Moore did at least as much for Irish airs as Irish airs did for him ; and 
some of the sweetest of the old Bootoh sirs would have been forgotto but 
for the infinitely powerfol and infinitely tender lays to which Bums united 
them. We have all heard of mnsie married to iuunoriial vane; but 
in our age they seem to have gone into the Divorce Court, 

Now, besides that Oharias Dibdin had a spedalUy in the gnn,— a 
Sffrialiiy for those sea^ngs by wbieb his name is chiefly, poriM^fs 
nmembered,— be was aln a aoiByoeer hnuolf; difiMng» fo thfo tnyaati 
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not only from Horace, Bums, and Beranger, but from most other lyrists 
of ominence, such as Scott and OompbolL Indeed, ho arrived at song- 
writing through composition, and not at composition through song- writing. 

** A strong axid intuitive propensity to music,” he says in his autobiography, 
modulated my mind, and cheated it, as it were, into poetry.”* His 
early associationB were favourable to him in this respect. Bom at South- 
ampton in 1746, he was sent young to Winchester, with some ambitious 
views towards the Church. But his case was the not uncommon one of a 
mibtaken parental intention, really placing a youngster in conditions har- 
monising with his natural vocation. The genius of the future singer of 
*‘Foor J^ack” and *‘Tom Bowling” was awakened— -curiously enough— - 
by the organ of a cathedral. The boy sang in anthems, and at concerts, 
and received somo instruction from Fussell the organist. Uo began 
to compose, too, at fourteen, when he produced the air, ^*In Every 
Fertile Valley,” which afterwards (in 17C2) contributed to the saccess of 
his first successful piece, the pastoral drama of The ShephenVe Artifice, 
His musical education, however, was by no means thorou^, and, like 
some other men of talent in a similar predicament, he was apt to overrate 
what unassisted naturo con do. He spoke slightingly of the culture of 
his art ; but since Mr. Hogarth assures ns that ** he never put a bass to 
one of his own songs without committing gross and palpable errors,”*) 
this was distinctly a pity and a blunder. However, according to the 
same critic, his instinct of melody was something quite rare and remark- 
able, so the gift of musical genius caimot be denied him. The passion 
for its indulgence filled up all his youth, and the proper studies of the 
venerable foundation of Wykeham appear to have been wholly neglected 
by him. We regret to say that in one of his writings he speaks of 
Aristophanes as having belonged to the Middle Comedy, a statement 
which could not have been made at Winchester College in that rigid 
epoch without peril of flagellation. 

While still a boy, Dibdin turned his eyes towards London as the 
head-quarters of music and of everything else. He had been one of a 
family of eighteen, and among the eighteen was a brother much older than 
himself, who holds on important place in his biography, besides bemg 
worth remembering for his own sake. This was Captain Thomas Dibdin, 
— father of the Beverend Mr. Frognall Dibdin, the bibliographer — ^a stout 
seaman of superior talents and character. He had commanded ^vateers 
with distmguished gallantzy, and also West and East Indiomen, in days 
when sudi commands required qualities not inferior to those of an officer 
of the Navy. The little mosic-loviag, song-loving, Winchester hoy 
looked up to this ** big brother ” with a mixture of fraternal loyalty and 
poetic admizatian. He was weary of singing anthems, or being asked 
about to amuse parties in the Cathedral Ct^ or the officers' caaoip; 
and Captain Thomas urged him to come to Inndon, and promised to 

* The Prqfeeekmal I4f9 yifr. Charlie DiUim, mitkn fp Sime^. (ISOS.) 
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introduce him to friends of his in the City who might forward his aims. 
Not a doubt but this kindness of his brother stamped early on young 
Dibdin the love of sailors, which was, long afterwards, to make him 
celebrate thorn in song ; and it is equally certain that Captain Dibdin was 
the original of his famous *^Tom Bowling.*’ Bo Charles came up to 
London, full of musical ambition, and often, as he tolls us, played the 
congrogation out of St. Bride’s before he was sixteen years old. 

One of the friends to whom Charles Dibdin was introduced by his 
brother, was Johnson, the music-publisher of Cheapside. Johnson did 
not encourage his talents much, and galled the ambitious and high-spirited 
lad by settmg him down, wheneyer he came to the shop, to tune harpsichords. 
Captain Dibdin, too, went on a voyage and was captured by a French 
man-of-war; and his City friends found young Charles somewhat too 
independent in his notions, and not disposed to be made a mere amusing 
boon-companion. A Mr. Beranger, with whom became acquainted, 
(perhaps of the family of the French chamonnier^ who had relations settled 
in England,) took a liking to him, and made him known to Rich, tho 
manager of Covent Garden, and other personages of the worlds of music 
and the drama. He plunged eagerly into those worlds. The theatres 
and the opera houses,” ho says, wore regions of enchantment to me. . . . 
1 have no power of expression that can give the faintest idea of what I 
felt when I heard the first crash of an overture. It was,” adds he, ** a 
great ora for music.” Galluppi was in England, and his music very 
popular. Corelli was much admired and studied. And England herself 
had Dr. Ame, whose genius exercised much influence over Dibdin, to 
whom he was personally veiy obliging, and by whom his name and 
memoiy were venerated. The success of Arne’s Artaxerxes in 1762, left 
Garrick playing to empty benches, and Garrick made a timely tour to 
Italy. Dibdin began that year, while still in his teens, to make a little 
way. He was already a poet, composer, and singer, and he soon became 
an actor. Rich taught him where to lay what he used to call the 
« emphasy ; ” and when Rich was succeeded by his son-in-law. Beard, 
Dibdin was engaged as a ohoras-singer at Covent Garden. For the oopy- 
rig^t of tho first half-dozen songs he sold, he got only three guineas. But 
Beard encouraged him to write The Shepherd'e Artifice, already 
mentioned as his earliest success, which appeared when he was only 
seventeen, and won him some degree of reputation. The songs in &is 
piMe (it must be understood that we are looking at Dibdin in this essay 
from a literary point of view,) are poor ; and this is equally true of the 
songs in many similar pieees which foUowed. Dibdin began by imitating 
the regular, conventional, fseBly epigrammatio, insincerely sentimentolf 
eifi^teenth century manner. Not till he was about forty did he do justice 
to his true genius in the hearty, humorous, and genuinely tender nautical 
songs, on which his seal luce rests. 

It is anobservatiouaiddasOicero’stime, and probably plder, that the 
world is very unwilling to admit the eacellenoe pf those w^ distinguish 
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tliomselvos in more vays than one. Dibdin was a composer, at whom 
rival composers sneered; a singer, and therefore keenly scmtinized by 
singers ; a poet, whom other writers of ballads looked at askance ; and an 
actor whom jealous actors positively hated. Yet his music was held in 
respect by Arne ; it could not be denied that he had a baritone voice of 
sweet and mellow quality ; * his worst songs were up to the level of his 
time ; and he undoubte^y succeeded as an actor in several parts. This 
variety, however, so precociously exhibited, and accompanied energy 
of character, and, as we guess from his autobiography, by a pretty confi- 
dent self-appreciation and self-assertion, goes far to explain the ant^onism 
which he excited throughout his career. His theatrical life, whether as 
author, composer, or actor, was one of war, — ^war with managers, actors, 
music-sellers, and nearly everybody else. His actor's career became so 
intolerable to him that he gave up acting altogether. He quarrelled with 
Colman, when Colman succeeded Beard in Covent Garden. And his seven 
years’ connection with Garrick was a kind of seven years' war, and termi- 
nated in a rapture. It is not likely that Dibdin, who was, beyond dispute, 
an able, honest, and most industrious man, was in the wrong in all these 
cases ; nor, on the other hand, is it probable that he was invariably in the 
right. Garrick, unquestionably, sometimes treated him shabbily and 
tyrannically; and there is evidence enough from other quarters that 
ihe groat actor, though capable of deeds of generosity, was morbidly vain, 
and apt to be arrogant, or mean, according as circumstances, and the 
characters of those with whom he was dealing, prompted him to arrogance 
or meanness. Dibdin was a straggling man, and very much in Garrick’s 
power ; if Dibdin had been a Churchill, Garrick woidd have crouched to 
him ; if he had been a Foote, he would have courted him ; if, like John 
Home, he had been the fiivourite of a Lord Bute, he would have brought 
out anything he pleased to write. As it was, he disliked Dibdin’s inde- 
pendent temper, and did not do justice to his talents. But Dibdin was of 
great service to Garrick, both on the occasion of the fiunous Stratford 
Jubilee, and at Drury Lane. 

The reader would not thank us if we attempted to give an account of 
the many musical pieces which Dibdin prepared for Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, the Haymarket, Sadlers’ Wells, and Banelagh, between 1T62, 
when he brought out The Shepherd* $ Artijlce, and 1767, when he ceased to 
write for the stage. They are now only of antiquarian interest, except fior 
a few of the songs, and even these are very infiuior to the songs of a later 
period. Bis first sea-song, BlowHid^, Blow Low," appeared in a eomio 
called The Seraglio, produced at Ck>vent Garden in the winter of 
1776. But beibre he fefrlj got into that vein, he had soma aingiilar 
varieties of ibrtnne to go throng. And he also passed nearly two yean 
of the period preceding the war with France ^diieh rose out of the American 
War, at Nancy in Lorraine. During this time he employed hinwAlf mely 
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in sindying the French language and literature. The people themsolvos 
he did not by any means love ; and it was with a hearty goodwill that ho 
wrote war-songs against them when tho great strugglo began towards the 
dose of the century. 

Unpleasant as had been his relations to managers for so many years, 
no wonder that Dibdin ardently longed to have a theatre of his own. In 
tho course of his musings on this idea, he hit upon what he thought an 
excellent site for such a purpose on the Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
Music, according to Dibdin, had altogether degenerated during the last 
twenty years. Horsemanship was in fashion. Why not, thought ho, 
combine the stage vnth the ring, and produce entertainments of a novel 
character and a higher dass ? A Colonel West, of tho Guards, to whom 
the ground belonged, was favourable to him; proprietors were forth- 
coming ; a licence was obtained ; and there arose, in duo time, tho 
Royal Circus,” — ^now represented by tho Surrey ^loatre of our own 
day. Colonel West, however, died ; and Dibdin was soon embroiled with 
his colleagues. It will amuse the reader, and illustrate tho temper of the 
man, if wc quote a single sentence from his autobiography regarding these 
persons : — ** While the leech, Hughes, was sucking tho bbod of tho 
proprietors, and fastening on the concern, tho serpent, Geimaldi, was 
coded up till a proper moment should arrive to seize the management.” 
Who can tell the rights or wrongs of such disputes at this distance of 
time ? or are they worthy subjects of research ? Of other men with 
whom he had difEerences, Dibdin always speaks with an obvious wish to 
do justice to their point of view, oven under irritation. There was an 
instinct of intellectual honesty about him which no competent critic can 
mistake. But for Hu^es and Grimaldi he has nothing but loathing ; 
and we are inclined to think that this was one of the quarrels in whbh 
he was in the right. He gave up all connection with the Circus, the 
afiairs of which were a source of annoyance to him for years after. To 
ns, for our present purpose, the most interesting fact about this episode 
in Dibdin’s life is that his song ** Grog and Girls ” had its birth at the 
Boyal Circus 

A sailor and on honest heart, 
liike diip and helm, axe ne’er apart ( 

Vor how should one stem wind and tide. 

If t’other diould refuse to guide ? 

With that she freely outs £e wares, 

And so the tor, 

When dashing waves tiwad him jar. 

Consults his heart, an^ danger braves 
Where dat7 calls i nor asks for more 
Than grog aboard, i^nd girl ashore. 

* • • e 

Tis not that in the hettsri flf^t 
The nuudVoDs bnU will aboner light 
On him than any othar apot,— 

To frioe the cannon la hla lot I 
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He most of deogen haxt hie ibaie. 

But honeit tar, 

Though llrp, and winds, and water jar, 

ConsultB hie heart, and ehakea off care i 
And when the battle’s heat is o'er. 

In grog aboard, drinks girl ashore. 

Here we have not absolutely Dibdin’s first sea-song, but the first in 
which his peoulior quality shows itself ; a something simpler and moro 
energetic than the then fashionable type of song, and an embodiment of 
what wo may call his nautical philosophy. Perhaps it is as well that he 
failed to establish the Circus, and was thrown more and more upon him- 
Bolf alone. But he had another catastrophe to meet before the prosperous 
part of his career arrived. He planned, and began, in connection with a 
Mr. Lerouz, a ClerkenwoU justice, a theatre in St. Pancras, in the region 
now covered by Somers Town. ** 1 have a hundred times,*’ says he, 
compared myself to an ant, that, when its nest is destroyed, never 
stands lamenting its misfortunes, but gets to work again, and either 
repairs the old nest or begins a new one.” The new speculation was to 
be called Helicon ; and the courageous singer went to work with spirit, 
planted poplars, and ran up a building. But the licence was refiued ; 
and, to crown aU, — ^Dibdin having been called away to Southampton to 
attend his mother’s death-bed, — a gale of wind came fin, and blew his 
unlucky structure to the ground. Mr. Lerouz completed the gale’s work 
by helping himself to the debria of the edifice. 

Never, as he informs us, was he ** so completely driven into a comer 
as at this period,” and it was now 1785, his fcoiieth year. He had 
broken off relations almost entirely with all the theatres, fie had twice 
failed to establish a theatre for himself, fie began to meditate going to 
India, where his brother, Captain Pibdin, who bad become master-attendant 
at Nagore and a man of some property, had invited him to join him. 
The good captain died at the Cape, soon after the time of whi^ we axe 
speaking ; but friends of his in India still urged Dibdin to come out and 
look after his affairs. To raise funds for the voyage, Dibdin resolved on 
making a tour through England with an entertainment. One very queer 
difficulty beset him in the course of this expedition— 4t difficuliy which 
strongly brings home to one the vast changes that have tahea place in onr 
intercommunication in England since those days, fie was constantly 
taken for on impostor, and had serious difficulty in convincing people in 
the country towns that he was the real Mr. Dibdin. The real Mr. Dibdin, 
be was told, was ** a taU, sallow, thin old man, with a wig,” whereas he 
was a stoati^, sc^what joUy-lookmg personage, wearing bis own hair. 
One old tabl^, the taa-tahle oracle of Worcester, told him plainly in the 
sfreet that bis assertion that he was Mr. Dibdin wee a fidaity, finr that she 
bad se^ Mr. Dibdin at pirmingbam, and he wee a ^eiy diffwwnt-toobiing 
man. The Mayor of Nottini^lMm ariud if Im came with dnm ai^ 
pets, and if he was enze hie entsriainniMnt weuM iiot fiomipt 
hojB ? Under these dilMtiee Dihdm iliU penned hie temr, and puh^ 
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lished an account of it, with a diBiinguished subscription-list. He now 
sold all his songs to the music-sellors, that he might start for the East 
with all ayailablo funds, and the music-sellers took advantage of his position 
to make sordidly mean bargains with him ; for “ The Waterman ; or, My 
Poll and My Partner Joe,” they gave him two guineas ; and half a guinea 
for the famous stave, so familiar to our grand&thers, ** Nothing like Grog.” 

In 1768 Charles Dibdin embarked on board ship in the river, and his 
first discoveiy was that the captain was even a worse character to deal 
with than the captain with whom Fielding had sailed for Lisbon thirty-four 
years before. ** It has generally been a curious trait in my fortunes,” 
observes Dibdin, with much naivete, in recording these events, ** to meet 
with men whose minds wore full of depravity, and who were alike strangers 
to justice and humanity.” If half what he tells us of this skipper bo true 
— and wo know no reason why it should bo false — Dibdin did well to quit 
the vessel when she put into Torbay. Ho had bc^ five days in the 
Channel in her, and this five days' cruise was the longest over made by 
this our most popular English writer of soa-songs. Five days, however, 
of a man of genius, count for fifty days of anybody else ; and though 
Dibdin never became technically accurate in his use of sea-language, he 
had a vexy respectable knowledge of it for a landsman. 

Having landed at Torbay — and sunk a hundred and fifty pounds to no 
apparent purpose — ^Dibdin resumed his entertainments. And he began at 
last to see that to concentrate himself on entertainments was his best 
policy. He resolved to do so ; and also opened a music-shop for the sale 
of his own songs, in spite of the rage of vulturous music-sellers, who 
denounced him as an interloper. His entertainmenie were held in different 
places — ^the establishment being always caUed Sans Sotici, He began 
them in King Street, Covent Garden, with one called The Whim of the 
Moment^ in 1788 ; and continued them, first in the Strand, and then at 
a little theatre which he (at last 1) successfully created for himself in 
Leicester Place. The years from 1788 onwards were the most prosperous 
and the most productive, as far as quality is concerned, of Charles Dibdm’s 
long and active life. His best sea-songs nearly all appeared in these 
entertainments, the very names of which are forgotten now. Thus Poor 
Jack” and *<Tlie Sailoris Sheet-Anchor” belong to Th$ Whim of the 
Moment: ‘*The Flowing Gan” and **Poor Tom, or the Sailor's Epi- 
taph” to The Oddities (1789); **Jaok at the ‘Windlass” to The 
Quizzes (1798) ; and « To, heave ho ! ” to The Tour to the Land's 
End (1796). These entertainments were wholly Dibdin's own. He 
invent^ the simple maehineiy of stozy, which was the vehicle ibr his 
songs ; wrote the songs, and set them to musio himself; and sang them 
himself. He did not dress in diaraoter, but appeared before his audience 
(a ]^asaat-looking, gentlemanlike man, w|th a keen dark eye) in the blue 
coat, white waistcoat, bladt silk stockings, and breeches, of the old regime. 
He pkyed his own accompaniment on an instmment— part •piano, part 
organ— -which was fitted up with gongs and beUs, by whidi a varieiy of 
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clToct could bo produced when necessary. Thns the funnsement was an 
intellectual one, depending, like those of tho elder Mathews and the late 
Mr. Albert Smith, on the performer's individual talents and accomplish- 
ments. But its influence was not conflned within its own limits, nor to 
amusement strictly so called. The songs which Dibdin wrote and sang 
there winged their way over the whole country. Great singers like 
Inclodon, who almost swore by Dibdin, performed them to delighted 
crowds. They wore heard in drawing-rooms and at supper-tables, in 
theatres and at concerts. And as the mighty Bevolutionaiy War pro- 
gressed, and England warmed into a red heat of patriotic pride and fhrious 
Anti-Galliconism, tho singer, who had begun as a rather watery Anacreon, 
rose into something of an Alonus or Tyrtesus. Crowds listened to him 
with tho eagerness of tho shades gathering round Alcfens, in Horace's 
famous ode : — 

Fugnas ot exactoa tyrannos 
Donfium bumeriB bibit anre valgus. 

Dibdin is, indeed, called tho Tyrtflous of tho war by so 'high an autho- 
rity as tho Edinburgh Revieiv of 1828. He had then been just nine years 
dead. Tho praise is extravagant, no doult, but it is valuaMe, as showing 
the opinion of contemporaries. 

Up to this period — ^that of the revolutionary war — comparatively 
little had been done for the representation of any side of naval life in our 
literature. Tho admirable novels of Smollett had made a worthy begiiining, 
and they have certainly not been surpassed since, for truthfulness, shrewd- 
nosB, and a broad hearty humour, — ^a humour always vigorous and pungept, 
but which could be, — as in the description of the last hours of Comm^re 
Trunnion — tender also. ' We have a sea song or two earlier than Smollett, 
such as the lively doggerel on the action in which Benbow received his 
death-wound ; the pleasant comic stanzas of Lord Dorset written daring the 
Dutch wars of the Bestoration ; and the ** scurvy tune," which Stephano 
sings in the Tempest, Nay, we may remount to Chaucer's “ Shipman " 
for proof that the fundamental basis of the traditional naval character of 
our humourists had been laid down in our literature very early 

And certainly ho was a good felaw. 

Fnl many a dranght of win he hadde draw 
From Burdens ward, while that the chapman skpe 
Of nice coaseienoe tohe he no kepe. 

• • • • 

Hardy ha was, and wise, 1 undertake : 

With many a tempest hadde his herd be shake. 

Dibdin may thtis be said to have followed np a tradition ; but— like 
the Navyitself of the Great War for that matter—he added as much to the 

tradition as he derived^ it. And this was natural enou^; for althom^ 

Abercrombie and Aboukir mnst never he fingotten, the naval glories of 
the epoch belonged to the first part of the war, as the militaiy glories to 
the conclusion of ii The bata^s of the of Jimo, Bt Yweent. 
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CamperdowQf the Niloi and Trafalgar, were all fought within loss than a 
dozen years. Hence, there was a perpetual inspiration giyen to a song- 
writer whose forto lay in naval song ; besides which, Dibdin had not only 
seen the generation of Bodney, but could remember the generation of 
Hawke. Luckily too, the earliest triumphs of the successful period of his 
career were made with nautical songs, with <<Foor Jack,” and The 
Greenwich Pensioner,” the latter of which sold more than ten thousand 
copies, just at the time his entertainments began. In “ Poor Jack,” he 
strikes the characteristic chord of his distinctive lyrical instrument : — 

D*ye mind me, a sailor should bo eveiy inch 
All as one os a piece of the ship, 

And with her brave the world withont offering to flinch 
From the moment the anchor’s aptiip. 

As for mo, in all weathers, oU times, sides, and ends. 

Nought’s a trouble from dnty that springs ; 

For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino’s my^friend’b, 

And as for my life, ’tis the King’s : 

Even when my time comes, ne’er believe me so soft 
As for grief to be taken aback, 

For the same little chorab that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good herth for Poor Jack ! 

Wo may remark, in this long popular song, not only its homely fresh- 
ness and humour, and manly moral tone, but a dramatic power which 
was of the essence of Dibdin’s genius. He had, like Bums and Berangor, 
though in an inferior degree, (for he has left nothing equal to *<The 
Jolly Beggars,” or ** Lea Souvenirs da Peuple,”) the power not only 
of ezpressmg an emotion, but of fixing, in form and colour, a character 
or scene. His ideal Jack Tar is now and then theatrical, — ^and it is the 
reproach of the modem stage that we say theatrical ” when we moan 
artificial and unreal. Nay, when the utilitarian value of the songs came 
to be seen, and they were served out to keep up patriotism and dispel 
mutinouB feeling,— like lime-juice as a preventive of scurvy,— a oertain 
factitious character, pointed out before in this Magazine, came to attach 
to them. There is, in fiict, some theatrical ezaggeration, — a painting of 
the blue deeper than the blue of nature, — something recalling T. P. Cooke, 
rather than the Navy, to men who really know the Navy, — about 
the sea-songs of Dibdin. But this does not belong to them univer- 
sally ; while, to resume what we were saying of his dramatic force, 
as distinct from his theatrical devemess and the results of his theatrical 
associationB, his Jack Tar is a living figure. He did not, at least 
when at his best, exhibit a mere marionette, in a Guernsey frock, a 
pig-tail, and dock trowsers, at Sans Souei, He held sound principles 
of art. A ballad,” he declares, ** considered as a lyric composition, 
without which distinotion it has but little worth, is a very superior kind of 
poem, and demands a degree of genius and inspiration t^t can neither be 
tauj^t nor explained ; and for the eompkisition of murie neoessaiy to give 
force and efbet to such words, the mind shuns everything .affected and 
fantastic, and seeks an aiifylnm in the bosom of Nature.” (Prq/mfonoi 
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Life, by Himself, vol. iii., p. 42.) This is good doctrine, and in his host 
songs he carries it into practice. We could hardly have a better speoimen 
of his simpler and preUisr manner than the one we shall now transcribe, 
viz., his 

LOVELY NAN. 

Sweet is tlie ship tlint, under soil, 

Spieads her white botiom to the gale ; 

Sweet, oh 1 sweet the flowing ciui ; 

Sweet to poise the Ubonriog oar, 

Tliiit tugs us to oir native ehoie, 

When the boatswain pi|)es the baige to man < 

Sweet sailing with a fav*ring breeze ; 
llul oh ! much sweeter thou all those. 

Is Jack’s dolight^his lovely Nan. 

The Bcodlc, faithful to the North, 

To show of constancy the worth, 

A curious lesson teaches man : 

The needle time may rust, the squali 
Cajjbize the binnacle and all, 

I^t seamanship do all it can ; 

My love in worth shall higher rise, 

Nor time shall rust, nor squalls capsize, 

My faith and truth to lovely Nan. 

When in the bilboes I was penn’d 
For serving of a worthless friend. 

And eyerj creature from me ran ; 

No ship performing quarantine 
Was ever so deserted seen. 

None hail’d roe— wonuin, child, nor man ; 

But though false friendship’s siuls were furl’d, 

Though cut adrift by all the world, 

I’d all the world in lovely Nan. 

1 love my duty, love my friend, 

Love truth and merit to defend. 

To moan their loss who hazard ran i 
1 love to take an honest part, 

Love beauty, with a spotloss heart, 

By manners love to show the man ; 

To sail through life by honoor’s 
’Twu all along of loving these 
First mode me dote on lovely Nan. 

Not to relish this pleasant little song would show an equal want of 
heart and ear. It has natural sentiment, without exaggeration ; a touch 
of point, without epigrammatio glitter ; and just nautical cobur enoi:^— 
a flavour of salt, — ^while ocoaaionally Dibdiu almost pedantically afBmta the 
technical language of seamanship. It is this pedantry that betrays him 
sometimes into blunders analogous to those of the gentlemen who wiU 
quote Latin and Greek without knowing them. ThnSi » ** Gxioring's a 
Folly** — a hearly rolUcking song enough — ^we find,— 

One night as we dapre with two mh In the main-iBi]^ 

And the send eame on lowering npon a lee-shqKe, 

Jnek went vp elelfe fbr to hand the ga*ha>iail, 

Aafocigr muk’d Ub off, tad we ne’er atw Um moea. 
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But the top-gallant soils would have been taken in long before it came 
to double-reefing the courses : — ^unless, to be sure, in the case of a Turkish 
squadron we once saw in the Mediterranean, where the breeze having 
freshened, the men could not be got to go aloft for that purpose, and the 
ofiicors bad to cut away the whole business with axes or tomahawks. 
Again, in ** Saturday Night," the bard informs us, that, — 

For all the world just like the ropes aboard a ship— 

Each man's rigged ont 
A vessel stout. 

To take for life a trip. 

The shrouds, the stajs, the braces, 

Are joys, and ho])e8. and fears ; 

The hsJliards, Sheets, and traces, 

Still, as each passion veers, 

And whim prevails. 

Direct the sails. 

As on the sea of life he steers. 

Yet the halliards and sheets have nothing to do with directing ihe sails, 
while the bracos, to which he assigns a different set ot functions, have. 
“ 8heot ’’ seems an unlucky word for song-writers. Allan Cunningham, 
in a well-known song, talks of— 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

evidently not knowing that a sheet is a rope. << Honest Allan's" 
whole stanza, however, is absurd, for his ship is flying before a wind that 
follows fast, and he makes her leave old England on the lee." A still 
more eztraordinaxy error of Dibdln's occurs in ** The Token " : — 

The breeto was fresh, the ship in stays. 

Each breaker hadi'd, the Aoxe a haze. 

When Jack no more on dnty call'd, 

His true bvo’s tokens overhanl'd. 

Surely a man who took so much interest in sailors, and wrote so much 
about them, must have known what a ship's being ** in stays " means ? 
Our next sample is more excusable : — 

The squall tore the main^l to shivers, 

Helm o-weather the hoarse boatswain cries, 

— ^though Dibdin ought to have known that conning the ship is no port of 
the duty of a boatswain. 

More minute oritioism would easily find other slips of this kind. But, 
on the whole, th^ interfere veiy little with the merit of Dibdin's songs, 
which thou^^ accepted and ei^oyed among sailors, were still more directly 
addressed to the world at large, before whose eyes they held up a good ideal 
of the nautical character and so strengthened the popularity of the sei^ee. 
When we consider what that ideal was, and how broad the humour in the sun- 
shine of which Dibdin set it forth, we fi^l that our lot has been cast upon a 
much more rigid generation. The virtues of'Dibdin's Une-jaoket are social 
and, above all, professional virtues. He is to be loyal, brave, eheerfiil, truth- 
telling, generous; but his norality in other xespeets is most indulgently 
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viewed. It is accepted as a matter of course that he shall squander his 
pay upon ** Grog and Girls ; *' and all that possible improvement in his con- 
dition which our Sailors' Homes, &c., are established to effect, is totally 
ignored. ** Jack in his Element " sings to the following tune ^ 

I'vo a spanking wife at Portsmontli Gatos, 

A pigmy at Gk>Toe, 

An orange-tawny np the Straits, 

A black at St Lude : 

Thus, wbatsomedever course 1 bend, 

I lead a jovial life, 

In every mess I find a friend, 

In cvciy port a wife. 

* • * • 

Thus be wo sailors all the go, 

On fortune’s sea wo rub ; 

We works and loves, and fights the foe, 

And drinks the generous bub. 

Storms that the masts to splinters rend, 

Can’t shake our jovial life ; 

In every mess wo find a friend. 

In every port a wife. 

Those whose naval ezperionco is old onongh to reach back to the 
time when Trafalgar men were still to be found afloat, are not likely to 
forget the legends of the ago which Dibdin painted. The Kavy had a 
system of ethics of its own which might well appal Exeter Hall— though, 
we venture to say, that it was less corrupting than many a fa^onable 
novel of our own time. ** The Service " and its efficiency was pretty well 
all that commanding officers took into consideration ; and for the rest they 
were content to hope with Nelson, in one of his letters, that there was a 
large allowance made for them in the other world. They flogged a man, 
not for drunkenness, but for being drunk on duty. That he should get 
drunk on shore was accepted as a mere matter of course. Indeed, we are 
ourselves old enough to remember a seaman serving afloat who regularly, 
as the anniversary of a famous action in which he had been engaged came 
round, used to appear on the quarter-deck and respectfully ask permission 
to get drunk 1 Never did the worthy man ne^oct to avail himself of his 
captain's indulgence. As for Poll and Nan, the captains of the old school 
were equally tolerant. If a lass's fingers were pretty, they did not look 
too closely at them for a wedding ring ; and our ships swarmed in harbour 
with the wives,” ** aunts,” ** sisters,” and ** cousins ” of all hands. These 
respectable family appellations were the ** homage,” to use Bochefoucauld's 
fiimous mftxim, that the service paid to the prevailing religion of the 
country. And if you asked a captain about it all, he could only shrug his 
shoulders and say, “ What am I to do ? If the men go ashore, I diall lose 
a lot of them ; and the ship must be manned.” In a certain case^ where 
two men-of-war were lying together— at Spithead, if our memory serves us 
— the captain of one of them set his fkoe against this flux of visitars, while 
his neic^bour permitted it freety. In an hour or two the eiew of the 
inhospitable gentleman’s vessel were in a state of mutiny, and he hunied 
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off in greni ezeiicmeni to report the fact to the port admiral. The port 
admiral belonged to ** the old sehool ** himsolf, and acted Tviih decision. 
The moment ho knew the eiTcumstances, he hoisted a signal, “ Fifty women 
from the * Vengeance ’ to be sent to the ‘ Bellorophon,* " and order was 
speedily restored. Sneh was the Navy of which Dibdin was at once tlio 
Tyrtteus and the Anacreon. He performed both parts with spirit ; and 
one cannot wonder that the Hannah More school should have protested 
against such a bard’s being countenanced by the Government. Dibdin was 
put in the index, in the very first issue of tracts produced by the evan- 
gelical reaction of the close of the last century. That reaction told upon 
the navy as everywhere else ; but the decay of Dibdin’s influence there 
has been loss due to it, than to the wider changes comprehended in a tran- 
sition from war to peace, firom sailing-ships to steamers and ironclads. 
His sea-songs are in great part war-songs, which ii^jtime of peace lose their 
interest ; they are also, in great port, songs of an epoch and a school. Ho 
does not reac^ the standard of a singer for all time, though he is a genuine 
singer within his range, and allowing for his limitations. 

In the days of our grandfathers, however, Dibdin was unquestionably a 
power, and a beneficent and patriotic one. Ho was so fertile that he 
declares himself to have written nine hundred songs ; and so punctual and 
energetic in his business that ** no apology,” ho assures us, ** was ever 
made for his non-attendance ” during two-and-forty years. He assorts, 
likewise, at a period when no such assertion could have been falsely made 
with impunity, that his ** songs had been quoted in mutinies to the resto- 
ration of order and discipline.” But the proof that his influence as an Anti- 
Jacobin and Anti-Gallican writer was real and considerable, is his having 
received a pension in 1808 from Pitt’s Government, — a Government slow 
to acknowledge literary merit ; and the Scotch department of which, a few 
years before, had fdlowed Bums to live and die a gauger. This pension 
of 9001. was withdrawn by the administration which followed, and only a 
part of it restored not long before his death, in 1814. One supposed 
reason of this was his publication of a song pleading the cause of the 
** hardy tan,” whose sufferings'were much less interesting to the Admiralty 
than their enthusiaBm when needed for service. But, as &r as we know, 
this explanation is eoojeetural. ' Dibdin was probably only sacrificed, like 
scores of the gallant fellows whose prowess he celebrated and whose 
leisure he eheered, to his want of parliamentary or family connections. 
Be that as it xaay, the loss was disastrous to him, and he found it impos- 
sible to regain bk position. He had sold his theatre on the strength of 
the pension, in 1606, and retired to Cranford. He was forced to resume 
his entertainments and again to open a xnusie-shop in 1808, in his sixty- 
third year, — ^he who had began public life while he was still in a jacket 1 
After a struggle, the long eareer of the ^eteran— itself no bad eountexpart 
of the stormy and strifefrd eareer of the men-of-waris mem— iht ‘*Tom 
Tou^” and <'Tom Tackles,” whom he sang — ended in bankmptey. 
A subseription was rsised for him m 1610, and on the small proceeds of 
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this he again went into retirement in Arlington Streetf Camden Town. 
Faraljsis oame upon him the jear before his death, and he died on 
July 25, 1614, after a period of bodily helplessness, and, we fear, oi 
privation. The GentUman'$ Mugaxine, in recording the event, speaks oi 
« the influence of his songs upon our gallant tars " as an acknowledged 
and fBiniliar fact. Of his private lifi it says that he was ** improvident," 
but his improvidence, it adds, ** chiefly appeared in a too hospitable style 
of living," for ** he was never a gamester, nor addicted to the bottle." 
It is to be regretted that we cannot speak of his domestic life with com- 
mendation. He had excellent qualities, as has been amply shown already, 
and he did good service in his time to England and English literature. 
But in a professed biographical sketch it is wrong to omit any important 
feature of a man’s history ; and it must be honestly narrated of Charles 
Dibdin, that after his flrst marriage he formed an ilHeit connection with a 
chorus-singer at Drury Lane, Mhi. Davenet, by whom he was father of 
Charles and Thomas Dibdin, also song-writers and diamatistB ; and that 
he deserted his mistress for another woman, as ha had desalted his 
wife for his flrst mistress.* He afterwards married the sncceeser of 
Mrs. Davenet, who, as well as her daughter, survived him. To tfaein, it 
must be added, he was constant and tender ; and they placed on his 
modest tombstone, in St. Martin’s, Camden Town, the celebrated vwses 
from his ** Tom Bowling : 

His form was of the maoUest bcanfy. 

Ills heart was kind and loft, 

Faithful, below, he did Us duty. 

But now he ’s gone aloft. 

To part of this high praise Dibdin was certainly entitled ; and there 
are many epitaphs which are wholly false. He reste in a bleak church- 
yard, now closed,— originally a colony of the dead removed from the 
parish of St. Martin's to that of St. Fancras, and situated just on the north 
side of Fratt Street, Camden Town. His monument, enclosed in a railing, 
stands as nearly as possible in the centre, and close to a somewhat dismal 
willow tree. An admirer planted a bay-tree at the head of the grave a few 
years ago ; but according to the ga^ener of that ground ” it does not 
thrive, — ^perhaps from some occult sympathy with the waning renown of 
« the poor inhabitant below." Let us hope that there is a period of renewed 
life in store for the bay and the singer. Dibdin’s songs and memory 
are things that wo shoidd be sorry to let die,— -the rather that a Dibdin 
for Ironclads is a kind of poet whom we are not likely to see arise during 
the remainder of our pilgrimage. 



* Jf(nw^byGeeaeBHooi|li9i;p.amiirXxiy, never offadfldiiqr father hi 
my lift) « • ^ wrttoa Themis Dibdin la Ut 
never icoelyed a shilling from Mm.** C^oL ii, p. StS.) 
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That which a man aowoth, that diall ho also reap. 


CHAFTEB I. 


Ayokhoe. 





HAT which strikcB a foreigner most 
in the general aspect of England is 
the eTidenceaof the long absence of 
straggle and waif shown by the nn- 
walledTillages, the scattered cottages, 
the nndefendod coantiy-hoases. In 
Germany the traveller crosses mile 
after mile of cultivated land without 
a habitation, then he reaches a 
miserable mass of wretched streets, 
shut in by confining walls with an 
armed gateway, and a castle which 
has either been at ^rpetual war 
with the village, or its most exacting 
protector. In IVance, m the same 
way, the cottages se jm to have clang 
together like she^ for help, under 
the shelter of some seigneur who has 
too often been their worst foe. 


In "Rnglfttid every man has lived so long under the shadow of his 
ofm apple-tree and gooseberry-bush, that we have forgotten how mueh 
wietdiedness we have been spared. As an old soldier who had been in 
most of the kter Earopean wars onoe said, pointing to the trunk of an 
old white rose against a cottage which certainly had not attained such 
a aim under a handled years, ‘'Tieast*’ said he, '^i^hataiak that telb! 
Oh, if yon could ooneeive the havoc when ftiend as well as Ibe euts end 
team doUbi for fisel, and pUlagsi for food, even if bepaysl but you have 
never heisB or um ettoh things in Entfand, and do not even Imow how 
mudi yon have to he thankftil for 1 ” 

These hr one ^6dti0t, howeveiv even fin En ^a nd, whidi was oe wdl 
fooi^overatthetiBiefdoiirlaittrial^ the Id^ font isuB yet Mnon- 
Mia and Uts of aiOtoor (stnnga eoniDination for our fideai ed war) are 
tamed ly the pdon^ The dd manor-houies aie ftifi of pupors 
eonnaeted with foe periods old portraits, enrions iMDhi, taasMb 
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of all kinds abound. It is a yeiy bistorioal legpon ; the stiiring nature of 
the events has left sneh impress on the eonntiy that they are still its 
most important* feature, and no modem manufeoturing towns nor trim 
** gentlemen's seats ” have as yet laid wasts the old msBsories. Two 
hundred years have pret^ neariy ei&eed the traees of the eivil wars 
olsewhexe, but Idbking over the wide plain whieh streiehes fer and fertile 
in the centre of England, one cannot but think oontmna&y of the fierea 
fights which once raged there. 

A number of promontories or headlands, many miles apart, stand out 
in the sea of plain, flat as the sea itself, and whare it must ones harre 
rolled. On one the king '* occupied a camp ; another was the lOok^Ont of 
Cromwell ; &r off is a lone house which was defended by a lady ant oan- 
nonaded in no chivalrous spirit by Prince Bupert ; on a fourth whs fou^ 
one of the most important batties of the war ; while at AvOnhbd Be the 
foundations and remains of* rather a large manor-house, fortified by its 
owner, a most true and loyal gentleman," taken after a regular siege 
by ** Colonel Cromwell," and burnt down on the approach of the king's 
forces. It had been rebuilt and agam pulled down in later times. 

In the excessive flatness of the valley a small eminence tells, and 
though hardly to be called a hill in a really hilly oonxitry, therS was 
something very beautiful in the UtBe headhmd, which stood out bold^ 
with a steep side to the plam. The remains of an old avenue of veiy 
large trees led along the top of the hill to where once the house had stood, 
with its terraces and gardens all plainly marked in the great gpfeen carpet 
of grass, but hardly a stone of which remained one on another. Behind it 
stood a beautiful and elaborately carved churdi, strangely out of keepmg 
with the few wxetdied scattered cottages which were all that remained of 
the little settlement. It looked more like a dainty college chapel than a 
village church, and though utterly ne^ected, and in some places almost 
ruinous, the carved woodwork, the altar, tombs, brasses, and atone 
eanopies, the painted glass of the enonnous Henry Vll. windm, testified 
to the former grandeur of the femily who bad reared it. 

The great house stood back a little with its dependencies (God*s 
house induded), and dieltered from the wind ; but on the extreme point 
of the hill, in the most exposed place it ecnld find, stood a little old 
fen^ouse, so snudl indeed that nowadays it would hardly rank above 
a eoctage. The time fisr amaB kingdoms is evidently at an end. Of 
how snany soverdgnties an En|^nd and France compoaed, not to 
mentiim the lUdy and Oermaioy which we have aeen grow np nnder our 

own spaa? Ihn big tat fe eaifng ^ ^ ^ 
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farmer who liyed at Hawk'a Hill, had about fortj acres, and rated himself 
and his position highly. In those days there were few people to dispute it 
within reach, and those few he looked down upon, none the less that there 
was a cloud upon his house. His daughter had come back with a child after 
having been out as daiiymaid for two or three years. She had originally 
gone to a squire’s house in the neigbourhood, but had been sent down far 
into the north to some relations of the family. When she returned 
home she would give no explanation, made no excuses for herself, would 
listen to no reproof, but was sullen and obstinate like her father. She 
was a tall, strong-made woman, with very handsome features, but a fierce 
expression, and those determined cold blue eyes which are so much more 
alarming than dark ones, because the lightning does not gather and fiash 
and go out, but broods and lives on. 

After the first burst of passion was over, Benyam was rather glad to 
have her home again. One son had died, and another had wandered off 
to seek his fortune, and he wanted help with the cows — ^it saved a dairy- 
maid. The butter, which is the staple of the county, was packed in 
baskets and left overnight under a hedge, for the carrier to pick up in his 
rounds, for the consumption of some distant great town, and the primitive 
manners of the district made it as safe as in the locked dairy, where 
OeoHy had again returned to the skimming and washing and shaping and 
stining which make women’s lives in dairy countries so hard — **for 
butter is a very peijincketiy thing,” as Sirs. Benyam often observed, ** and 
very often doesn’t come as it did a ought to.” 

It was a cold stormy winter’s morning, with a threatening of snow, 
and she was preparing to go to the shop. The only opening fbr this 
important sphere of action was a wretched huckster's in a wretched 
village some four miles off, to be reached only over the field-roads and 
across a wild sort of half common, half moor, called the ** Seech.” It was 
an outing, however, that Mrs. Benyam by no means liked to lose, fbr it 
was the single occasion on which she saw the outside world. She 
generally rode on a cart-horse in state, as befitted the wife of a fkrmer, a 
lady of distinctioii; but the nag was lame, and die had waited till 
supplies had run rather diort of the few things they required whfeh they 
did not either grow or make for themselveB. 

You’ll ha’ snow before ni^t and be cotohed,” said Benyam, sullenly, 
as he saw her preparing to depart 

<< Tou’d best not go to-day, mother,” said Oecily, loddng out at the 
grey weath«, which was gathering over the wide view aft their feet. 

« Ye both on ye want to rob me my outing,” answered the old wqpan 
Boudy. 

Oecily bad made an effort in dfering to go, for die heartify disliked 
being seen in the villsge, and she tuxo^ away fierod|y when her dfer was 
thus met. I 

Her boy, a magnifiseni brcsid ■faoyMsred ehild, just aUo to rsb and 
get into mi s c hi e f, came into the room as his gnadnMtlwr left it; hut 
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there was no {^eam of tendemees on hli mothdr'a &ed. Be had got hold 
of the Btocking which she was hniUinf, die anhtebed it from him and gave 
him a violent dap ; the boy's lo<A at her was motel of anger than fear 
before he bnrit into a sob of paini and his gfisdfillher eidliiig ont| ** if 
the little devil didn't hold his tongne he'd Wring hli hedk fttr 'im," Oeeily 
carried him off struggling and screaming, and shat him np in empiy 
house-place. It was not a happy household at Hawk's HUL 

Mrs. Benyam had been rather late in starting ; the snow held off 
longer than they expected, bat towards evening it began to frH, in liige 
slow flakes at first, then faster and fhster, and a driving vriiid arcMe-^ihe 
pitiless, searching blast which takes away the eoorage to fight lar Itfe 
with the snow. 

Don't ye see her a coming ? " said Cecily, as die stood watching the 
thick flakes, which shnt out even the grey diy, while her father came in 
once or twice as he drove the dieep into shelter and foddered the cows, 
as if he expected by some sort of magic to find his wife within. 

** She's stopped at the shop,” he said, decidedly, as he Stood running 
his fingers through his wet hair, evidently not liking to free the gnesfeioa 
or the storm. 

GecUy shook her head. ** The* snow didn't begin till die'd a staHed 
hum,” she said. << I’U go up to the Church cottages. Simon Marlin the 
ratcatcher were there at his daughter's, and the dogs along wl' him, and 
I’ll axe him for to go with ye, and Jared man be made ring the 
storm-bell.’* 

It was a struggle to fight her way, eten when she resiehed the eom- 
parative sheltex of the avenue to the church : the outiing wfrd seemed to 
pierce into her like a knife. 

It was hard work to rout out old Jared the sethm. Sham- 
hells 1 There ain't no need o' storm-beUs, not yet,” said he, SIfileoJIy. 
But she insisted, and present^ the itvaage' riefrd somid of the bells 
rung baekwards— a sort of tocsin to guide the wanderers e>fer the 
<< Seech "—arose in the dark air. But Hnr. Bei^ami did not appear. At 
length, as the night M, the wind lulled, ted a Sj^endii moon arote-^ 
which, reflected from the brilliant new-frOes snOw, made e vmy fr i ng te 
bright as by day, but with a sad, eold, strange look, like the fratoM el a 
fiice one knows and loves changed and set by death. Benyam hj 
time had been round to the cottages, and coUeoted two or three men to 
help him: They were wet and tired after a hard day's work, but, with 
that nneonseiouB self-sacrifice white la so touching among the poor, no 
n^p refused the risk or the pains fbr his neighbour. Eeener senses than 
theirs, however, were wanted in the difficult wote. 

** iftiiak," mid her master to a teaggy teeep-dbg, smafi aadHgli and 
wiry, asd'whokmitetfrr tte'umrnaetelbtotedaigastemafteesaMftey^ 

learter han, seaste 1" attl tee sal in weik te i moat 

maimer, tt tea a Miism lai| ; the tea# hdd lateDy hte tte 

haxtett, and they Btek sonBrifrmanpria teawnMktIm wlllatea 
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orael, remorseless white fleecy bed lay so pure, so light, so izinooent, as 
if it were the most harmless t^g in creation. 

At length they reached the ** Seech,” a wide dreary open sedgy moor- 
land, across which the cold drifts were driven, without any break or pro- 
tection. It is now enclosed and converted into rich corn-fields ; but agri- 
culture had not much changed the fltce of the country in that district fifty 
years ago. It was probably in exactly the same state as when Cromwell, 
as told by tradition, making a (royal) progress through his dominions, was 
met and entreated to take a day's hawking by the mayor and burgesses of 
the nearest town — ** which his highness was graciously pleased to accept.” 
The ground was intersected with many water-courses, so that to wander 
from the road in such weather was almost certain death for an aged woman. 

** 'Tis no use a goin’ any further,” said old Simon ; ** the moor on all 
sides is one with the road. She ain't alive surely, an she hadn't got as 
fur as this.” 

They stoo^ still for a moment, looking out on the moorland stretching 
far before them, bare and lonely : there was a peculiar wildness and 
desolation about it: they called, but the booming of a bittern, roused 
by the dogs, was the only sound in answer. A group of weird old 
thorns, driven by the wind and tangled against the lee side, casting 
delicate pale blue shadows on the snow in the moonlight^ stood just on the 
edge of the Seech, and alongside them a great heap of stones, commonly 
called the grave of the Gipsy King, but which probably had existed as 
a cairn in times very much older. Suddenly Quick began to scratch and 
whine, and whisk her shaggy tail ; the other dogs followed her, and from 
under the thick-set bought which had kept a space for breath, the old 
woman was dug out, with still a little life left in her. She had got through 
the most difficult part of her journey, and had fallen, as so often happens, 
when the worst was comparatively over. 

**Eh, we had a sore time a gettin' of her home," said Simon, ** for all 
she weren't so very heavy. I mind when she were a fine lusty maid, that 
was she 1 but women they fidls away like butter before the sun, byiimes,” 
he went on rather sadly. He lived in a dairy country, and his similes 
flavoured accordingly. ** She mourned so when we riz her over the drifts as 
’twere pitiful,” said the old man, when with great difficulty they reached 
Hawk's HilL 


CHAPTEB n. 

The Good Old Txues. 

Kbb. Bbetam recovered, but only so fiir as to sit up racked with rheuma* 
ti f yn , bound to hcT anu-^^chair, by the grmt old chimney comer. The house 
was built in almost the oldest fbxm of dwelling still existing. Great 
trunks of trees— shaped with the axe, not the saw— were plenM in ^ 
ground, and zested against each other at the of the house, aidbing 
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over like the timbers of a ship tnxned iopsy-tnny. li^tras as if tiie 
builders were afraid the upper story mig^t be blown off if not thus bound 
together with the one beneath — a style of arehiteoture belonging, it is said, 
to the fourteenth century. 

The kitchen where she sat was huge and long, and low and dark, with 
the window at one end and the fireplace at the other, Teiy drea:^. Great 
brown beams held up a sort of rack over her head, whence hung me strings 
of onions, the fiitches of bacon, dried herbs, the whole larder and still-room. 
On au old dark oak dresser, with twisted columns and a beautifbl carved 
comice, which had evidently come at some period out of the big house, 
stood the plate, art and literature of the fiimily — Dialogue of DwUb, a 
« Breeches Bible," much unused, and ZadkieVs Prophetic Almanac (pro- 
phecies of the future seem to have particular interest for people who cannot 
understand much of the present) ; while art was represented by the portrait 
of a murderer framed, and two painted plaisters of a lady in blue hat and 
red and yellow garments, and a gentleman in top-boots. 

Year after year the old woman lived on, with everything about her kept 
beautifully clean by Cecily, who cared for her scrupdously, but always in 
her cold Wd maimer. ** Tie a’most all my labour for to wait o' her," said 
she. Mrs. Benyam's only real comfort was in the child : he kept her from 
dying of her forced inaction and ennui, and she was the nearest approach 
to a playfellow, with all her fretful crossness, that the small Eupert (Robert 
his grandfather always called him ** for contrairiness ") had ever had. 

She wore a black silk bonnet over her mob-cap and an old red cloak— 
which last, however, she put on very unwillingly. 'Twere my mother's, 
and 'tie nigh on seventy years old, and I wants to kip it for my best, for 
when I’m old and wants it," said she. 

You’ll never want it more nor now," answered Cecily, shortly, 
wrapping it round her as she sat in her great chair with a staff in her 
hand, and the black cat opposite her, by the low fire on the hearth 
supported by iron dogs, and with a queer wrought-iron back or ^^reredos," 
against which the fuel was built. She looked like a respectable old wit^ 
with her familiar. It was a striking old face, ihou{^ the nose and chin 
were now fast approaching each othei^with plenty of power in it both 
for thou^t and feeling — all, however, unused. 

The little boy sat close ^ her on a small three-legged stool : he was a 
turbulent, self-willed child in general, but he would heep by her 

side for a long time together, lool^ pretematnrally solemn and con* 
oderate, as he listened to her talk, fitfiil under sack droumstances. ^ 

» They were on tenns of the most peifbct eqnaliiy. The diilSnenee 
between sevenly and four years dd might peihaps give the grandmother a 
certain superkftiij in mere knowledge of the world and authority; but 
then Bupert had an uncommonly sturdy little pair of legs, and the power of 

locomoibn restored the bdanoe between them, or even inclmed it to bis side. 

Yon give over pollingilhem tongs about like that," SiUd^ “yonll 
knock down they hosen o* yer glampy's, and tbe/11 gd bntst."* 
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« I dia&'t/’ answered the child. ** I likes to pull the tongs aboat." 

** Then I'll give yer the stick,” obserred hie grandmother, ** end ye 
won't like that.” 

« Ye can’t get at me,” said he, moving hastily back, stool and all, out 
of her reach, with a kitten in his arms, which got much pinched in the 
retreat. 

Don’t ye sqeedge the kitten like that, Rnby ; 'twill hurt her.” 

« 1 likes to hurt her,” replied he ; ** it makes her holler, and 1 likes to 
hear her holler.” 

A child is often cruel from the mere love of action, doing something, 
the new sense of exercising power. 

** Then I hope she’ll scratch ye,” said the old woman, as the old cat 
came to the rescue, and in the fight which ensued, right and the kitten 
decidedly got the best of it, to the great advantage ^ morality. 

** 'Wbat's all that noise about ? ” said Cecily, nearing the uproar and 
coming down upon them ; but the confederates knew better than to give 
each other up to the enemy, and preferred settling their quarrels between 
themselves. 

**Xt ain’t nothing at all,” muttered the grandmother; <*only play. 
He’s a beantifril child he is, and never so much as howled when he 
bnmt bis fingers a messing wi’ the kittle yesterday, for all he’s only in 
his five.’ 

** Why did ye let him touch it?” replied Cecily, by no means in n 
tender tone. ** Ye lets 'im do a vast o* things wb never was sufiered to, 
when we was little uns.” 

** Ye’re so hard,” cried the old woman ; ** ye don’t care a mossel for 
'im, no more nor he weren’t youm. 1 can’t think how ’tis.” 

Mrs. Benyam grew weaker, but she still clung to her comer. One cold 
late q^ring two or tiiree years later she was cowering over the fire, sufier- 
ing more even than nsnal from the bitter March wind. “ 'Tis so cold, I 
can’t get scarce any het in me. I’m shiverin’ and shakin’ like a little 
bird wi'out its fiiathers, all along I’m so close to the fire,” was the 
ehisf burden of the poor old woman's discourse, **and my teeth so anguish 
when they joggles together. I’ve a heard tell,” she said, as there 
were a man as lived in the woods like, near upon dfrty Denford, in a 
sorter hole or cave as 'twere. I can’t think how he done it : it must ha’ 
been so cold g Itrin* likg that wi’out a *mff’ (roof) to his head; and he 
wmt up qpd fiir to get him hif livin’, asking o’ them as 'ud give, 
and speeialJly he begged bits o’ Iwither, they says, and be cobbled un aU 
together, and made biseelf a vesture and ihoM; there’s a great big shoe o’ 
hisn kept somepheKs, they WT** ^ * dmw.” 

And what for dk he do lib that, granny?” said jhe child. 

» They say as he wars one vhst cut fff the king’s head wi’ a fowssd,* 
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loog for timA ago, and afiar that he ware a&aird, and ao ha went and lived 
like that there. But then he inim at leaet ha' had aoma wood ; ean’t yer 
grampy find a bit o' wood nowhere left ? " 

** There ain’t anything aoaroe left to bnm," aaid Oeoily ; ** the boy’d 
beat go out datting." 

In the utter abaancijd of fuel in thoae midland aountiaa, where coal waa 
almoet worth its weight in gold, the oakea of manuie were aet up againat 
each other in the fields, dried m the wind and sun of llaroh, and burnt in 
all the cottages — a word had even been invented for their produotioB. 

It’s colder this spring nor it’s been all winter,” shivered the old 
woman. ** * 1 shan't climb up May hill * * thia year anyhow. Ain’t there 
nothing better but only them nasty date ? ” 

** There’s the bean-haulms,” said the boy, going fetohixig in an 
armfiil, which just flared up and left the dull fire ■Tnftnlilflriwg on with a 
disagreeable smell, almost as before. ** I can’t find a bit o’ wood left in 
the skillen ” (outhouse), added he, sorrowfully. 

You’d best go to bed, mother,” said Oecily. ' 

** It’s so dull in bed,” answered she, crossly. « I likes to be wi* the 
boy. He tells me a wonderful deal o’ things, and yon never tells me 
nothing. I never should ha’ heerd as the sheep had a had three lambs, 
nor as there’d been a man nigh murdered, abused diAmAfal, at Sainton, 
nor nothing as is nice to know, if it hadn’t been along o’ he. He’s 
a wisome child he is, and I won’t go to bed not till sundown,” added she, 
angrily. ** It’s all because ye want to tight up the house a bit aooner as 
ye sends me away like that.” 

It was melancholy work in winter, and every one went to bed soon 
after dark to keep any living warmth in them. Indeed, the same is 
told of the Oxford students hardly above a couple of centuries before. 
Chimneys are of late invention : they only existed in great halls and 
kitchens even in Elizabeth’s day; and the young men at college, it is 
recorded, had often, like Mrs. Benyam, to go to bed in order not to 
** perish of cold.” 

At that moment Bmiyam came in firom the farmyard. 

** I must take a smoke anyhow for to warm me,” said the old man, 
going up to the dresser to fiimble for some tobacco. As he did so he 
caught sight of some eggs hidden behind a plate, which Bnpert was 
collecting to thread upon a string. 

What’s that nasty rubbish?” said he. ** I shall just toom t all that 
away ” — and* he flung them into the fire. ** A wasting yer time 
with them 1 ’* 

** I blowed un when 1 were out shephercUng, for pastime,” aitswered 
the poor boy, as ^ flung out of the door, « and it didn’t do no hurt to 
nobody,” he cried. 
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« Ye’r* BO cross in yer maggots as it's enough to turn a dog sick," said 
his grandmother, angrily, kindling in his defence. ** Going for to daunt 
the child, blaring on In'm like that, and he haven’t so much as shod a tear 
with it ! ” 

r After her own fashion the old woman cared for the boy, and did her 
best for him. She instructed him in theology, natural science, and 
philosophy. She taughtthim what were lucky signs — ^for instance, never 
to turn a dumbledore (humble bee) out of the house ; what were charms 
to make the butter come when bewitched, not to tread on a fairy ring, and 
to say his prayers, Le. to repeat — 

There are four angels round my head. 

There are four postes to my bed, &c. ; 

and when indeed ** May hill ” was too much for her, and she died in 
the spring, Bupert felt that his best Mend and protSctor had passed away 
in her. His was a dumb grief, however, and whatever Cecily might feel 
on the subject, she had neither the wish nor perhaps even the power to 
put it into words. 

A few days after her burial old Simon the ratcatcher looked in, with 
various wonderful contrivances in wire over his shoulders, and a moving 
bag, which looked exceedingly uncanny, containing his ferrets ; while his 
two sober, staid, sad-looking dogs, wei^^ed down as it were with rospon- 
sibilitieB of rats, followed at his heels. ** I’m a goin' to Farmer Ashe’s," 
said he, ** and as I were so nigh I thought 1 might jist look in to ye. 
Any rats wanted here ? " (catching understood.) 

** None to-day," answered Benyam, who rather liked the old man ; 
** but you'll ha’ a few broth. Cecily’ll make it ready in a minit," he 
said, turning to his daughter, who began to prepare a meagre mixture of 
bread and herbs and water. 

** And Simon," said she, as she filled the wooden bowl, ** if ye be 
a goin' to Sainton, ask Master Mayden what for ho haven’t a sent the 
calico cloth, as they did a ought to by the butter-carrier." 

** What for didn’t ye bring it yerself ? " observed her father, angrily. 

** They hadn't but about two yards, and I wanted seven. Ye haven’t 
a got a sl^ to yer back, nor the boy neither," said Cecily, shortly. 

** And I don't like they new-fhngled cottons. Linen were my father's 
wear, and linen shall be mine. Irish fixr gentlefolk, dowlas * for we— 
three ells seven shillings to the shirt 't has allays been." 

« It ain’t to be had now," answdired Cecily, rather sharply, ** so ye 
can’t get H." 

«< And so yer old woman’s gone at last," said Simon, fooking up from 
his basin. 

<*Yes,’’ answered Benyam, with some pride, *<she died heaniafrdl 
She didn’t take much account o’ we tliat last week, but she just went on 


* Dame ** I bought yer a dosen of shirts to yoqr back,” 
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as loud as ever she could wi* textes : •'EM oommimioation oorrapts/ and 
such like good words, one after t’other, as fiuit as may be, and when she'd 
a done, she'd just begin all over again 1 'Twere a fine end,” he added, 
complacently, •* bnt 'twere yeiy wonity, her a hollering and squealin’ a’ 
night like that, so as us couldn't scarce get our nateral rest.” 

** Well,” said old Simon, “ she were a woman as worked hard a* her 
days, and now she may just take her rest • where the wicked 
(Simon, like Mrs. Benyam, was of opinion that one word out of the Bible 
was just as good as any other, as is the ease with some other and wiser 
folk). ** But I mun be goin'. Do ye know if the squire's at home at 
Thomley ? 1 heerd they was wonderful plagued with rats, and 1 thou^t 
as I might just pass and see.” 

** They ain’t there,” said the boy, who had followed the old man in, 
and was looking with a longing eye at the ferrets. ** 1 see’d him a Toosday ‘ 
drivin' away. He were a standin' up of his 'ind legs i’ the carriage 
a talkin’ to Sam, what was a diiyin’ of him for to meet the coach li^ 
down at the ford.” 

What do ye know about it, for to be putting in your word like 
that ? ” grumbled his grandfather, turning upon him with a sharp aside. 

I heerd as that off mare of the squire's were to be sould, [file’s so 
Tory shufi*, but she’s a very neat nag for a’ that, for any one as can do her 
justice,” observed old Simon, who had a sharp eye for all beasts. 

** Ye wouldn’t let mo see a tiddy bit o’ one of their faces, would ye, 
Simon ? ” said the irrepressible Bupert, anxiously, braving even his grand- 
father, in the ardour of his interest in the ferrets. 

WeU, I can’t stop, not by rights,” answered the old man — taking, 
however, one of the lithe white things, with its vicious pink eyes, out of 
the bag, which climbed up and down and all over him, in and out, as if 
it had no bones, to the boy’s unspeakable delight. •• 'Tis wonderful cold 
to be sure,” Simon went on, stroking her fondly, •• so as there’s scarce any 
young rabbits, nor nothing for her to eat, poor thing. The seasons ain’t 
a mossel what they used to was. I mind that big storm as the Missis 
were lost in, how the men built 'um honsen in the snow just fbr pastime, 
as they got no work for weeks. Now 'tis May instead of December as is 
the sharp time.” 

« £h, th^ was a deal better times, they was, then nor now. Wages 
is got that wonderfhl hi^^ as 'tis very unconvenient,” said Benyam. ** A 
penny a day 1 mind I used to get when I were a little lad as high as 
my staff, and kep* at it too. My wage growed tike as I growed, bnt 'twere 
but ei^tpenoe and tenpence fbr foU-growed men, you'll aund that. Now 
they t hinks pieoious little o' fifteenpenoe as I pi^ 'um, and when thm's 
work mofe 'Bcror'nary they wants anuntommondeal,'* added he, 

•• Well, 'you and I'se a getting into years : I siq^poae it'll last our time,” 
moralised the old rateateher. «« That's what 1 allays said when there wetp 
all that noise as the X^ieneh was a coming. 'Twon't be fiot no detiimeai^ 
to ns old uns, I says.” , 
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** 1 BAT«r TTM afeaid o’ the matter o* them/* replied Benyam, Bomewhat 
eoneequentially ; ** they couldn't ha* got as fur as we anyhow. How ever 
could they ha* crossed the brack, I'd like to know ? l*7e a seen they red- 
coats turned there scores and scores o’ times. Why, ’tis fifteen feet and 
more across, and the bank’s so steep. Nay, they’d never ha’ got over 
there by no manner o* means. I’ve a stood looking at it from the planks 
(the bridge), and it were as plain as the blind could see it.” 

** Well, us lives t’other side on it, so that don’t so much odds to we ; 
ns must just chance it,” said Bimon, resignedly. “ But I must be a 
going,” said he, cramming the ferret back into the bag, to Rupert’s infinite 
regret. ** I wish ye all and each good momin’, and thank ye kindly. 


CHAPTER IIJ. 

A Pair of Friends. 

Years went on, the child grew into a lad — a very handsome, dark, black- 
haired boy, but with the sullen expression certain to como out of that 
unloved life without a caress. He grew old enough to be of use in the 
farm, and did more and more of the work both in and out of the house ; 
but ^m neither his grandfather nor his mother came anything but the 
coldest and hardest of words. 

One beantifiil summer’s day, the hay was just waiting to be cut, and 
the whole oountiy smelt like a nosegay, when the boy took his food out of 
his stem mother’s hands : the half-bo^ dumpling, the lump of bread and 
cheese, which is the ordinary fere of our most unculinaiy of nations. The 
8(dt air was ftiU of sweet scents and pleasant sounds, tl^ hedges were a 
tangle of wild-roses and honeysuckle, as be went and lay down with his 
dinner in his hand on the edge ci the hill before the wide opening view. 
The world as it seemed to hhn was all to be seen in that far-stretching 
plain : the broad hedgerows dotted with great elms, the sweeps of wood, 
the waving com jnst beginning to change colour, the west wind tracing 
its Botian over it with swift soft andnlating wavee, the hay-fidds, the 
swathes fidling fiwt before the scythe, each beyond each, forming little 
more than a line thus seen from hill above, with varying shades of 
golden green soAening into exquisite lilac and blue ; till in the for distance 
(they said it was five-and-thiriy miles) the palest possible line of low hills, 
each witit ife >tos3r of the socieat melted with ^ base into 
the 

Eupavi did not conoem himself with all this hegniy, bnt once at 
chqir^ (whens he did not often trpnhle himself, however, to ge) he 
had ahopt iha }>evil ahoving the king do ms of the emcth, and 
tho^ he did nqt nndmstiiiidy hs a sort of ^Bsling that #ny must 
all Ue in that blna plain, where he longU to go. Eh fey in the efwehfee, 
but hia Bttfe heart ppe sore and hmUj. Mr. Mac MfiUar says that 
ideal cannot esisi without worda; and the ideas of # ■» — ^Ijirs geaaeat 
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in Ba oatljing hamlet in those days most haTe been few indeed, if his 
Tocabolaxy was their limit. But thongh ideas may not exist, feelings and 
emotions can ; and the vagne longingB after afibotion and sympathy of his 
little heart were as painful as if he eodd have e]9reBBed them in the best 
print, — ^perhaps more so, print lets off a gre^ deal of steam, 

A cold nose was throst at the moment np to his cheek, and Quick, the 
daughter of Quick, as sensible and affeetionate as her mother, was making 
great demcmstration with her tail as she crept fondly and closely up to the 
boy. Benyam was rather jealous indeed of their intimacy, and always 
sent the dog about her businesB when he found her with Bupert. 

** Quick, dear old Quick," said the boy, hugging her tenderly ; and the 
meaning of the hug was, “ You love me. Quick; nobody lores me but you: 
we love each other, don't we. Quick ?" and Quick responded with much 
eloquence, though she too had no words for her ideas. And the boy's heart, 
after half an hour's unvoiced conversation, was much comforted, though the 
old man's stem whistle summoned the dog befbre they had half done what 
they had to say, and Quick, whose conscience was a much mom active 
one than most human beings', went off like an arrow. 

A few days after, with the assistance of bis dog, Benyam took down some 
sheep to the butcher's, at the village of Sainton ; and on the way home, 
as he walked along the hot dusty bit of road with a rivfi farmer who lived 
a mile or two further in the plain, they discussed the price with much heat ; 
and when this topic was ended it was succeeded by an interminable quarrd 
over an invaluable remedy for the ** foot>rot," which Benyam wanted to 
get at, and John Bathe to keep for himself. 'Tis worth all the money in 
the King’s bank it is," said he, ** and I won't give it to nobody, not if it 
were ever so." 

But Farmer Bathe ** had had rather more than was good for him, and 
was talksey ; for when a man’s wet like, he'll open out like a hedgehog," 
as old Benyam observed complacently afterwards ; and accordingly before 
they reached the ^^Gipsy's grave " he had got hold of the receipt. The 
pursuit, however, had been ao keen that he paid no attention to Quick, 
who he took for granted was foUowing at biB heels. It was above 
half way home and exoessively hot when he missed her, the old man 
was tired and wanted to get back, so he sent Rupert, vriiom he found 
“shepherding "in a lower field, bade after the dog. The bqy wandered up 
and down for soma time without being aUe to see or hear nothing of her, 
till at length he heard a tremendous noise near the horse-pond in the 
wide, famous, 'seatteced c(dleetion of houses sailed the Markset-^aoe, and 
hufried there. A crowd of men and hajM were throwing stones at a 
wietehed helf-dsowaed beast i a honibie doaht ran like a knifo into the 
boy's liasst; he nwhed io the plae e ^ ^ t he mlssnUe head that appeared 
eodd nod be leeogidiied, but he felt sure that it wea Qokk. “YeVsrMdBsd 
dwps,*' he ceretaed, “ a mM-g oar dogt" 

Hfie's mad, Imbtt tear' eiM the daaeag litifo 
the sport sU the more for his nige« 
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** Then it’s yon as ha^o drove her mad,” gronnd Bnpert throngh his 
teeth. ** Yon did a ought to be drownded too ! " And he pommelled his 
way throngh the crowd and straight into the water. A hoarse laugh was 
the only salute as the wretched beast, with a whine of recognition and an 
attempt to reach her master's outstretched hand, sank under a final stone. 
Wild with rage, Bupert showered blows right and left from his clenched 
fists, pushed one boy into the pond, knocked down another, and set off at 
a gallop home. It might have gone hard with him, however, for the men 
and boys were very angry ; but the old ratcatcher passing by called out : — 

“ You’d best take care t Bonyam will be down upon ye like the Devil 
and all his works for killin’ of his dog.” They paused for a moment and 
he got off unmolested. 

His heart was half broken, and he sat down under a hedge as soon as 
he reached a quiet spot, and sobbed desperately-nnthose dry hard sobs 
without a tear, which harden instead of softening one’s heart— to lose the 
only thing that loved him, and in such a way 1 Then ho rose up a harder 
and a worse boy; with revenge and wrong in his heart ; the powers of good 
and evil, the black and white horses of the old myth, wore making a 
struggle for his soul, and the black horse was winning. 

The boy's face^was the index to what was going on within. Nature had 
done well for him : had given him a large square forehead, a clear eye, and 
a firm good month — ^the power of thought m the upper part of the fiice, 
and of will in the lower ; but now there was a sullen look in the brow, and 
a dogged expression about the chin. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A HuNTurQ Morning. 

It was a great hunting counfy, and to watdi the horses and dogs across 
eonntiy was one of Bupert’s chief pleasures. To rush after the hounds in 
full (diaBe, and Judge where there was the greatest chance of their path 
being cut across again, was as keen a delight to him as to the best mounted 
man in the field. Hunting is a really popular amuaement, and nearly as 
much enjoyed hy foot as by horsemen. 

It was a beautiful day, the first burst of spring after a long ftost, the 
pale blue sky dappled with little fieeks of cloud, a bright sun and a soft 
wind, when Rupert reached, breathless, one of those double gates in a high 
undipped hedge, which seem invented to give most trouble to man and 
beast, and to be of no use to diher. Half the redscoats, and the dogs, had 
swept past him across the poadiy fieM Ibll of rushes, — M splash gate " 
leading into ** swim meadow,” notions both, — ^whan an impai^ani sports- 
man came up : a tall dirk man, tiding a very fine black hone ; evnything 
about him looked as flnt>nite as his horw, but he seemed out of humour 
and angiy; he had taken a wrong dnt, andwas iGm behind* the rest of 
thefield. 
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** Open those gates, Ix^ ! *' he called out uaperionsly. Rupert did as 
he'WBS bid ; bnt as he pushed back the second, the impatient horse in the 
narrow space between the two, lashed out with hk hind legs, and in his haste, 
Rupert, in avoiding the kick, let &11 the gate. It touched neither horse 
nor man, who was far too good a rider to be caught ; but he swore a fierce 
oath at tile lad, and turned out of his way to strike at him with his heavy- 
handlod whip before he rode on. The boy had done his best, and almost 
hissed with rage and a burning sense of injustice. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, he followed till all were out of sight ; and he was turning slowly 
home, when the fox suddenly entered a great wood from which th^ had 
been keeping him carefully all the morning, and doubled back almost to the 
place whence he had started. 

The cheeiy sound, which is music in the ears of gentle and simple 
sportsmen, was heard echoing up and down the heart of the wood, though 
the horsemen could not be seen as they galloped along the ridings. 

Rupert had a good eye for sport, and he took up his station in a 
capital position, whore the ** spinney ” ended in a steep bank on the field ; 
the brushwood was so thick that it was hard for anything bigger than a fox 
to make a way on either side, but in the middle was an old clearing where 
a number of trees had been dragged out : the bank, however, had been 
made up again, and a new and solid oak post and rail fixed at the top. 
Rupert ensconced himself vexy comfortably under a neighbouring hedge, 
and was rewarded by the fox jumping almost into his arms, followed by 
the whole pack at Ml oiy and full speed, tails in the air, black, brown, 
and white ; it was very delightful, and not a horseman in sight to share 
the honour of his position, though he could hear their cries all round. 

A moment after his old enemy on the black horse came hard and fast 
through the wood, and up to the new set fence. It was a tremendous 
leap, the rftil was high, the bank was deep, for the ground fell very much 
into the field below, and there was a wide ditch fiill of water and leaves. 
Moreover, there was no good landmg-plaoe on the other side, which sloped 
up again, and was poachy and slippery with the stiff soil, and greasy with 
a thaw after a hard frost. He drew up and looked at it ; it was a great 
temptation to go over ; the hounds were running into the fox just ahead, 
the rest of the field for behind, and he would have had to go ba^ a quarter 
of a mile at least to find gate or gap in the thick wood. At that moment 
the boy, seeing him hesitate, clapped his hands. 

I'm on the right side of the hedge now, and where you'd foin be," 
cried he. 

The jeering of a boy was not likely to afibot a crack rider of the 
—shire hounds ; hut perhaps it added the half-grain necessary to the 
strong ihclmatum which made him resolve to go over, and ha spuned hk 
horse at* t^ fonoe : the hmte was wiser than his master ondieftmdit; 
and again and again the rider hrooc^t him back to the leap with whip and 
Botii by this thne were ftixiou^ oat cf imapm^ and at latt».iii a 
aort of er o sS' gwu ned manner, fee horse went over. The bey sawtlusn in 
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the ftir for the hundredth part of a eeoond, the very incarnation of health, 
and atrength, and power — the next moment there lay only a huddled mass 
of legs and arms on the ground : the horse was down, and the rider had 
fallen on the wrong side, his leg crushed under the saddle, and he himself 
at the mercy of the ho(^. The horse scrambled up, lashing out behind 
him as was his wont, and hitting his master violently on the head. In 
another moment he was out of sight. 

Awed and fright^ed by the silence, Rupert crept up : the rider lay 
motionless, and he attempted to raise the head ; the blood streamed from 
the mouth, and he laid it down again and ran hurriedly to look for help. 
Tho red-coats were riding rapidly on in the next field, too eager to attend 
to the gesticulating boy, till at last one of them, who caught sight of the 
riderless black horse over the hedge, found time and interest enough to 
listen to what he was saying. 

« ‘What, had a spill? What is it you're saying? not dead ? impos- 
sible ! " and he followed the lad to ihe spot. 

** Poor fellow 1 — what, Ayscough, can’t you speak, man ? " said the 
young squire, dismounting and going up to the prostrate form, and tiying 
his best to alter the position of the body and to feel the pulse. 

He had passed liis arm through his horse's bridle, who, excited by the 
sounding haUoes, and eager to press on, reared and struggled so that his 
master could hardly keep him from tranq^ling on the Men sportsman. 

** Quiet, chestnut 1 still, yon brute 1 ” repeated he vamly. Is there 
nobody within reach but you, boy ? ” said he in despair. ** Can you hold 
the horse and fetch some one elM to help cany him to the nearest house 
on a hurdle ? *' 

** Rowan and Toby's at work in the low moor," said Rupert, going off 
rather sulleiily. 

The help was long in coming. Charles Blount wetted his handkerchief 
in the ditch and sat tiying to l^p the head cool. Hounds and hunters 
had swept £u away, and the stillness was awful to him, alone with that 
senseless body : there was not a creature within sight or hearing ; nothing 
•tixxed but twittering birds, and an occasional drop falling from the 
twigs. He had a man’s horror sicknesi or death where he conld not 
bdp, while he was perfectly fearless himself. And as he knelt there doing 
his poor little best he looked round with dismay ; he felt utterly hopeless 
and wretched, and his blood ran cold as he looked at what had latriy 
been his imperious consul lying silent sad motionless, the fime perfectly 
white and streaks of hlood across the li^t part of his clothes. 

At Isagth Bopsit letsmed : they hsisted the nnoonsoions burden on 
the shonldeif of the men. “Where’s the Dearest house?" Charles 
inqoM. Bnpeii pointed to his grandfather’s on ike hiU, and the 
m el anchol y little psoeeasion begm to momiup, preceded hythf boy, who 
had now gfren ap the hone to its master. “ You haven’t ridden him ? " 
eaidihsyonngatmM#ftlittfetiniouriyevenattliatino^ “13tidhef» 
pretty steadily? Fm of no law hesm'* ho nddnd, m a few miontes. 
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ride off for the doctor. I nw Brown in the field not half an honr back.*' 
And he mounted hie horse and Taniihed. 

The hurdle and its aooompanimenis went on alone. Bupert threw 
open the house-ddbr and led the waj into the empty parlonr ; it was a 
low stone-fioored room, the windows of which were never opened, with 
scarcely any fuzniture in it : they laid the hurdle on a great table in the 
midst, spit in their hands, and, all in the way of business, proceeded to 
lift its occupant on to the great wide, hard sofa of ceremony on which no 
one had ever rested. 

By this time the old man had heard the commotion, and came in 
much annoyed. 

What are ye doing, I should like to know, in other men's doors ?" 
he said, sourly. “ It’s one of they random rackety hunters, is it ? " 

He was too stolid and stodgy to be surprised or distressed at anything 
BO little personal to himself as the sight of a man insensible from a fall 
out hunting. 

** Ye wouldn’t have us leave a dying man npo* the ground, I take it," 
said one of the men. ** His nag have a hot him in tiie 'ead ; they was 
both down together. 'Tis an unked death, to be sure." 

<« And who’s to be at his chaiges ?" growled Benyam, going np and 
looking at the just breathing body. 

*<He’s a Mend of Sir John Blount’s. Yon knows he?" ansYriied 
one of the men consolingly, as he stood with his head on one side con- 
templating the occupant of the sofa like a work of art. 

** Well, at all sights you needn’t be cumbering here," was the savage 
reply. ** Cecily, come here 1 " he called. ** Where’s his horse got to I'd 
just like to find out ? Ye might just hop ovw and catch that, as ye want 
summut to do. We can mind the man. Cecily, I say, why don't ye come ? " 

** 1*11 wait till the young squire gets back again anyhow," answered 
one man doggedly. ** Bowan, ye may go after the nag.” 

** Then wait ontside, will ye ? ” said Benyam, taming them ont^ 

** The old master’s right down ftanzy," said the men as they left the 
room. The unused parlour, however, was so cold that they were far 
better off outside. 

Meantime Bnpert had rtuhed into the dairy after his mother, with 
his eager, eonfiised description of whai had hai^ened. And the fox 
turned up by the Great Sea wood into the iqpinney, and he fell, and the 
nag iopside o’ him, and hot him i’ the head as he lay." 

** What,.one of them red-ooats ?” said she quietly, finishing her pat 
of butter. ** 'Tis an okkard chance for we, sure ; and I’ve pleofy fee to 
bang about, wi'out sick men." 

Make haste»” said the boy impatiently, shaking her hy the gBwn» ns 
ahe delibarately ewunwid the kitehen empboard fer brandy and mugor, 
and lingered over the fire* 

••I am makin g haate," anawered riie^ in a vexed tone. ^Dsn^ po 
see he’s sure to wpnt hot wafer# and I nmn 421 the UMa 
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the man will be dead idbre ye get nigh to him I” said he, 
angrily. ** He’ve a cotched it in his 'ead| I teU ye.** 

By the time she reached the parlour her father had got rid of the two 
labourers, and had foUowed them out. There was no one there but the 
dying man as she came in with Bupert after her. 

Bhe crossed the room with the usual listless calm manner that she did 
eveiything, till she suddenly caught sight of the face on the sofa. She 
paused for a moment, then threw her arms over her head, and with a deep 
sobbing groan cast herself down upon the body. 

** Oh, Bupert, speak to me, speak to mol’* she moaned. In a few 
minutes, however, she had raised herself quickly, and was trying all sorts 
of remedies to bring back animation. She lifted his head up on her 
knees, and as each fresh trial failed, the deep sobs shook her as she 
cried, ** Cannot ye speak one word, Bupert ; can’t ^e siimify as ye 
knows me ? ” 

But there was neither look nor sound in answer. 

When the restraints of a stem nature give way, the opening of the 
flood-gates is far more fearful than in softer dispositions. The boy stood 
by in silent wonder at her passion of grief ; ho obeyed all her orders, 
brought her in water and vinegar and brandy as she asked for them ; and 
when eveiything seemed in vain, and she lay silently beside the body, he 
stole out of the room with the sort of feeling that he was present at a 
scene which he ought not to witness. 

It seemed a long time before the doctor arrived at the house ; but he 
came in at last, followed by young Blount. As none of the remedies 
which he applied seemed to have the slightest effect, he shook his head. 
** It’ll all be over in a few minutes,” said he; there’s hardly any 
pulse left.” 

Cecily was standing coldly and calmly by them. Every sign of emotion 
had vani^ed when she heard the strangers enter the house. 

Poor Ayscooc^,” said Blount, coming near ; ** poor Bupert 1 ” 

The boy, who had followed them in, looked wondetin^^y round, but 
again the name was not addressed to him. 

In a lew minutes the fiunt signs of Hib-had ceased, all was still, and 
the lad bent over the body in wondering fear. The likeness between 
them was curious. Cecily walked away to the window, and stood bending 
over a row of those strange, ]^ekly, distorted, half-alive plants whiidi one 
sees only in flumhonse windows, laical of her own death-in-lilb existence. 
The doctor looked curiously after her, but her back was turned, and not a 
musde moved. 

** 'What a blow fbr his poor fathelr and mother 1” said Charles, more 
occupied with the dead than the living. vronder what thqy’d like 
done vrith him? It’s so far to Seaisfield^ At all events, we will see 
that you have no more trouble about it thim can be helped,'* added he to 
old Benjam, who had now come in. 

^Tveaj^tupthe blaok hone;and a veiyfine beast tie," said he. 
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in a very different tone to what he had lued to the men. Where's the 
nagto be sent?” he inquired first; and secondly, ** What shall ye please 
as we should do with the gentleman ? ” 

My father will send firom Hartley Grange, 1 am sure, as soon as I 
can get home, for * it,' " said Charles, with a little natural hesitation at the 
painful word, ** and Ihe horse too ; and we're much obliged to you for all 
that you have done,” he added, turning courteously to Cedly ; but she 
said nothing. 

They left the room, mounted their horses, and rode slowly away 
together. 

Did you ever see such a likeness ?” said the young doctor eagerly. 

“ Was it ? ” answered Charles, laconically. “ It may only have been 
accidental. At all events, it’s no business of ours. Poor fellow 1 Poor 
Ayscougb 1 ” he repeated. ** He was a sort of cousin of ours ; and that 
beautiful property at Scarsfield, down in the north, was to come to him,” 
ho added, wi^ a landowner’s respect for the rights of succession. 

** Was he an only child ? ” said the surgeon. 

** No ; but ho was the eldest ; and the estate has gone from Rupert to 
Rupert for I don’t know how many generations,” answered Charles, with 
an eldest son’s contSmpt for cadets. ** 1 warned him against Black Bess this 
morning,” he went on. ** Bhe’d such a devil of a temper ; she was always 
a savage brute ; but he would ride her — she was such a one to go. He'd 
a will of his own at all times hod poor Rupert.” 

<< I never saw him here till this season,” said the suxgeon again. 

” No, this was the first time he's hunted this country. He'd just 
sold out, and talked of settling at home. Poor fellow 1 ” 

And Charles rode slowly home to give orders about bringing away the 
body of his cousin to Hartley Grange, whence he had issued that morning 
in the highest health and spirits, the boldest rider and the best-mounted 
EQian in the field. 

The boy had followed them, to bring out their horses from the riied 
where they had been put up. When he returned into the room where the 
body lay, his mother had disapupared. That evening ** it ” was fetched 
away by Sir John Blount’s people. 
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1788 TO 1786. 


We have before ns a literary curiosity, not, indeed, of great antiquity, but 
having almost every other attraction to recommend it. It is a manuscript 
joum^ kept hy a captain in the Boyal Na^y, from April 1, 1788, to 
March 26, 1786, and including, together with a world of home politics, 
literaiy and general gossip, a run to the coast of AMba in command of the 
Grampus, 60<gnn frigate, and a considerable stay on the island of Madeira. 
The writer was a Captain Edward Thompson, who, when the journal 
opens, appears to have lived in Bedford Square, but who also resided 
occasionally a good deal at Mortlake, besides professional visits to 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Ac., and occasional excursions to friends, chiefly 
in the neighboi:^ood of London. The book was f(Aid at a cottage in 
Cheltenham ; and another MS. book, the diaiy of a fashionable physician 
in Cheltenham in the earlier years of this oentury was found with it ; but 
no connection between the books, as fiir as we are aware, has yet been dis- 
covered. Two thin quarto volumes, about the size of boys' copy books, 
formed part of the same collection. One contains copies of various letters 
addressed by Captain Thompson to Lords of the Admiralty, Ministers of 
State, and other official personages ; the other is an account of the sheds 
and stmhouses in Portsmouth dockyard and arsenal, but bears date 1828, 
many yedrs after Captain Thompson's death, and must have belonged.to 
some other person, perhaps a member of his family, who may have chosen 
the navy for a prc^ssion. They appear to have turned up by mere 
accident, having been brou^t to a medical gentleman of the to^ hy a 
patieiit from the cottage. The versatility of the gifts of gossip which 
Captain Thompson displays is a key to the large circle acquaintance in 
which he mixed. In proof of this we may say that this little book, a 
small octavo in brown sheepskin, of sixfy-three leaves, contains anecdotes 
of persons of all ranks and classes, from the King and Queen down to 
street beggars and shoe-blacks' daughfors. It is written in a clear small 
round hand, the ink a little foded, but almost every word legible with very 
little trouble. The spelling follows a standard of its own, bi]it is consistent. 
We have always *^piitty," <*gardiiier," *<herbanun" for “herbarium" 
(twice) ; and Ifr. Pitt's name, which frequently occurs, has almost always 
but one t, while Sheridan has always two r's. In the co]^ of letters, 
however, the spelling is correct ; showing that the writer was aware of a 
recognized standard, but in these familinr entries was careless of it. The 
Captain was more or less intimate with Dr. Johnson, Mr. Wilkes, Tom 
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Davies the actor — Johnson's friend and pet (see Bosworth poMtm), who 
« mouthed a sentence as curs mouth a bone " — Sir Francis Sykes, Golman, 
George Jackson, Lacy of Drury Lane, Dr. Waloot, and Sir Geoige Young ; 
was employed by Lord Eeppel, First Lord in the Fox and North coalition ; 
was consulted by, and occasionally dined with, Lord Howe ; had inter- 
views with Mr. Fox, Sir 0. JenMnson, Lords Hotham» Sydney, and 
Carmarthen, regawling various points of geographical and navaj interest in 
our African and Indian dependencies, and appears to have been treated 
with various degrees of respect and confidence by all. The journal termi- 
nates abruptly at March 25, 1785, when the writer appears to have been 
again under sailing orders for Africa. We learn, on making application 
at the Admiralty, that he died in the following year, and that ids seniority 
as captain dates from April 7, 1772. 

It is not easy to make out clearly any facts of importance oonceming 
the gallant writer’s family. He briefly records in one entry, charged with 
feelings of domestic sorrow, the madness of his wife (Nov. 16, 1784), but 
there is no other allusion to her. He appears to have had a sister whose 
married name was Wright, a fragment of one of whose letters, with the 
date, December, 1784, is wafrrod into the fly-leaf of the book. Under 
November 18, 1784, an entry occurs ** on the death of Mr. Piyme, my 
brother-in-law.” Under March 15, 1785, occurs the following : — ** 1 saw 
my poor aister, miserable, melancholy, and lame. I endeavoured, ppor 
sorrowful soul, to alleviate her distresses and pains.” From another entry 
we learn that she lived ** beyond Islington.” This is, perhaps, the same 
** sister Wright ” whose letter is preserved, dated December, 1784. It is 
full of gratitude for his kindness. Under October 18, 1784, occurs some 
lines to my Mother,” from which it is likely she was then dead. An 
entry, March 17, 1785, on the « learned pig,” says : — 

He now draws the attention of the bean monde—women of the first Fashion waited 
firar hoars for their tarn to see him. I am mneh fiattered in this claasick pig— he was 
bred at Beverly, in Torkshiie— a fellow student with the Thompsons and 

Another entry shows that those fiunilies had mtereourse with each other. 
Under date ef Februaiy 27, occurs, ** 1 visited Colonel Hotham, Lord 
Eoppel, Sir Charles Thompson, and Sir Francis Sykes.” The next day 
we find — 

Sir Charles Thompson eoUed upon me i fyr many yeois 1 have scoree rsoeived a 
olviHty from tiiamisetable Hothoms. The Oommofm was to Have masied a oonslii 
of mine, now Mrs. Twisleton Thompson. She rsfitsed faiia, sad a shyUeis sne o aede d . 
However, I taking Colonel Hothom's son to sea with me draws the attention of tittle 
po<^le tome. 

Sevend entries, of which mm mm, i^eak d n cmrtaui **l!mmn,” js 
whose society the Osptcin flmad solace. His conneetion with ber wis 
evldsnily d a kind which the opinion of that day baldly regpiM M 
criminal, and which iic pnctioet ^ fron^ a large mgifhd d 

anesdotes, too often asnetionedf FmbaUy, witb hoi wife losi bt bbSs gl 
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appears, by lunacy, it would have been regarded by all his friends, if we 
except Dr. Johnson, as perfectly venial. In one ramble during his stay 
on the island of Madeira (March ^ we find it noted — **mj nephew 
Thompson was with me.” Possibly this nephew may have been the 
person to whom pertained the book of the Portsmouth plans, &c., 
mentioned above, and we think it not improbable he may be identical with 
a certain Mr. Pearson Thompson, well known at Cheltenham a generation 
ago, to whom the building over the Lansdowne quarter in that town, where 
he had an estate, is generally ascribed. Captain Thompson appears also 
to have had a son. We read, November 10, 1784, ** My poor boy was so 
ill I began to be alarmed for his life.” Also elsewhere, ‘‘ To Slough in 
Bucks to search for a rural lodge . • . Maria, Tom, and Popham with 
me. The joys of life are confined to a few we love in which he seems 
to be speaking of his children. ^ 

Captain Thompson was certainly a man of some property, but had not 
always been so. One of the earliest entries is, ** When 1 was poor, 1 
dressed gay ; now 1 am rich, I dress plain. In the first instance 1 courted 
attention — in the second, 1 command it.” There is a semi-Johnsonian 
ring about this antithesis which shows what model our Captain studied.^ 
We may add, that a good deal of stilted reflection occurs in the book, 
which proves that he did not distinguish the fkults from the virtues of the 
style which he copied. Shortly after this last we read, ** I went from 
town to buy an estate at Hoddesdon, a pritty leasehold— -declined the 
purchase, and slept at Hertford.” Nearly two years later occurs the entry 
already given about going to Slough Bucks. Under July 19, 1788, 
we find, — 

I bad frequent conTeFBaiicoa witb*tbe Lord Xeppel to give up to him and tho 
Duke of Portland mj interest in the borongh of Eojdon to Mr. B. Thompson, the 
brother of Bielby, on cofidition they gave me their interest on my retnzn from Guinea. 

Bielby Thompson was, we believe, the name of the first Lord Wenlodc. 
The writer, however, does not speak of this gentleman and his brother as 
ihouc^ they were his own illations ; the tone of the entry suggests that 
they were no more to him than tho Duke of Portland — ^mere politicians 
who xnig^t be useful. The same remark applies to the Sir 0. Thompson 
mentioned here, who at some time commanded a regiment. His anxiety 
to discount ** the borouQ^ of Eeydon ” before he went to sea will find a 
ready ^nEupathy in mai^ patriotic bosoms cm either side of the present 
House. This borough, wit^ a fsw liiles of Hull, was plaoed in schedule 
A of the Befom Bill of 1882, and appears to have been always a market- 
able commodify up to that time. 

Mauy of the entries diow that Captain Thompson was a str^ Tory at the 
core. He brands Mr. Fox, December 20, 1768, as ** the modem Catfline,” 
a term tWinilw to the readers of the knU-Jaeohin, adding, the days 
of Charles I. are reflected stroDQ^y in ttie times.” Again, on.the oeoasion 
of a riot among the sa9ors— lyho, thronging in from the outpovts, visited 
the Admirelfy and Bt. James's demsnding prise-moiiey, and asdtbg all 
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o£Boers— he adds, April 10, 1788, ** May not all these disturbances be 
attributed to Mr. Fox, who destroyed Ihe systems and power of Govern- 
ment, and gave the dissipated the means of being fisotious ? " Again, 
January 12, 1774, we read, “ Fellows of Gamblers like Fox and Sherridan 
dare presume to rule a virtuous nation.** A very early entry describes 
Fox’s canvass for Westminster as having ** no applause or success.’* The 
writer adds : — ** I had a meaning to offer ’* — f.s., an intention to stand — 
for Westminster.** Borne malcontents appear to have found out this 
** meaning.** We read the next day, April 6, 1778 : — ** Mr. Wilkes pro- 
posed to me to stand for Westminster in opposition to Mr. Fox; he 
(Wilkes) had the interest of Lord Grosvenour and many others.** Thompson 
^d stand, was proposed by Lord Mahon, but found no seconder. On the 
8th he says : — ** The electors of Westminster were so chagrined at this 
disappointment in losing an election by their own neglect that they waited 
on me to endeavour to make it void and &lse return.” By the 18th he 
had ** relinquished every idea of a petition to Parliament on the West- 
minster election ; ” adding, ** 1 find men very ready and forward to roast 
chestnuts with my fingers!" Under March 5, 1786, we read : — ** Charles 
Fox was declared ddy elected forWt. minster; every blackguard gave 
testimony to the event ; ” and March 7 : — ** Mr. Fox was drawn by the 
mob in his chariot from St. James' Street to Govent Garden io be chaired 
— 1 never saw a man look so black with fear.” Under January 26, 1786 ; 
— « The Parliament opened, where Mr. Pitt stood a Colossus, unshook by 
the breeze of Clamor or of Envy.” These extracts ^ow pretfy plainly 
the Captain’s bias. We find the writer, after his return from Guinea, 
thinking of standing for Camelford, but no steps towards the object are 
recorded as taken. Again, under Febmaiy 8 : — ** 1 received a message 
by Sir Geo. Young from some membdh of Mr. Pit’s mterest, to know 
whether I would wish to cope into Parliament.” 

Notwithstanding Thompson’s Toiy predilections. Lord Eeppel, for a 
time Fox’s First Lord, was his official friend and patron. He no doubt 
regarded himself as professionally neutral in politics, and was ready to 
supply either party with information about the African coast, Negapatam, 
Guinea, for which he had an especial affection, and the Andamim Islands. 
It was prpposed by Thompson to Lord Eeppel — 

Toexplora the coast of Africa between S0» and SO** B.L., where then was a fertile 
conntiy, defended north from the PortagaeBe, and south from the Dutch, by high, 
barren, and inaccessible mountains. .... Tl^ settlement I proposed for our 
men to call at and refit, and so come up with 8.E. trade (wind), in war to avoid tin 
enemy without returning the beaten road from the Oapoi and the necessity of pntdiig 
into Bio de Jaaario. 

The account of his voyage is, on the whole, amusing. It gives a pleasing 
picture of sodely in the island of Madeira in the last eentuiy, with a 
ronumiio stocy of a youug lady whose true love was eiossefd by the ban of 
a eonvant. This portion (ff the diary eondudes, Kanb 1784, willi a 
notice thatit '‘is continued in aaother hook under the head of imfcffi rtt ts 
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and remarks, and the partial desoriptions of the forts and towns in Africa 
are mserted in the ship’s joomals.” It is resumed on shore nnder the 
date of September 25, 1784, the first entry being, “ I dined with Wilkes." 
Application has been made to the gentlemen who have charge of the 
Admiralty records, in the hope that their research might throw addi- 
tional light on the writer and his doings; save, however, the date of 
his seniority and death, and the fact that he died in command of the 
OrampuAy on the African station, no further information appears to be 
within their reach. 

The great feature of the journal, however, eonsiats in the profusion of 
verses with which it abounds. These are occasionally good, but mostly 
hover just below mediocrity, or barely soar up to it. Our captain seems 
to have always had one hand on the lyre, even if he were guiding the 
helm with the other. Not unfrequently his epigrams^ epitaphs, and jere- 
miads are variously fashioned and refashioned. He will hot let a thought 
stand, as it were, on its own legs, but tries on one pair of stilts after 
another, and produces at last something at once pompous and lame. 
Then there are heaps of anecdotes from the dramatic, literary, fashionable, 
and scandalous gossip of the day ; some of them old stories, some of them 
new, some of them difierent versions of frets known in the main from 
other sources. Nothing, according to the frdiion of the age, was too 
coarse or too filthy to be set down in black and white. There are no 
dashes, asteridcs, or inuendos, but a ** spade " is called its own name. 
We know precisely what sort of jokes and stories were currently relished 
and retailed on the quarter-deck, in the First Lord’s dioing-room, at the 
** Beef-steak Olub," or in the lobhiesof Govent Garden. Here are repartees 
picked up from beggars, and smacking strongly of the kennel ; a fragment 
of a satire of the writer’s own, called A Carricatora Painting of London ; " 
an epitaph on a favourite monkey ; stories of the last fine lady who had 
run off with her footman ; of the first steps of George, Prince of Wales, in 
^stematie debaucheiy ; Diyden’s lines on the ** three poets ’* distorted to 
a parody in praise of Hr. Johnson ; open-mouthed anxieties about ballbons 
— ^tken a rage with which the public was newly inoculated ; with notices of 
the weather, and homilies on the depravity, mgratitude, Belfidmese, and 
hypocrisy of the age ; memoranda of interviews with Htt or Fox, or their 
Becretazies of State ; a code of signals communicated to Lord Howe ; 
endless entaaglsmcnts of Sheridan with his lessees, partners, agents, dupes, 
and Jews; a modest proposal that ha (the Captain) should reamiige 
Hamlet, kfflmg the king in the third act ; and every here and there a sk^ 
with cross-hones sketched in the page— invariably a aign that aome bad 
Yersea are not fiur of( oommemorative of the obitnazy of friend or statei- 
man— all these snd a great deal more make up the farrago UbM. The 
Captain’s Hterary potteaings often crop njp, queerly mixed with profrs- 
efonat neadomnda. Under Aprfi 21, 1778, we read: addteaatd LM 

Xeppd fin* the Earopa; finished the poem Of the fHcoIL" 
undat March 16, 1784» we read: ^ The weather befog in general tern- 
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pestnoufi I resolTed to embarqne, and bt ike erenmg eommeneed the poem 
of Bello Monte.** Again, somewheM between Portiigil sod Madeira^ the 
** Book of Sintra ’* baying been flighted a oot^e of dasyu before, we find 
the following ; — 

Feb. 18.— Maggy, drizzling, fool weather. At noon pBMod the promontory of 
St. Vmcont’B at about twenty leognea diatanee* Winds which hart Mown at a great 
distance prodace a great swell. 

And swells haye roll’d where winds have nerer blown. 

Again — 

Feb. 19.— I began to copy the poem of Woman, written fonrteen yeaia ago, and 
coirected by most of my friends— bat snch cold corrections as do no good. 

24.— I rose before the son, to contemplate his power and nugesty— his beanties, 
genial joys, and dignity— his Coloais and resplendent Glories .... on the left, to 
the west, was a sky diversified in the manner, and in all the gandy coloars of the 

Indian gingham I sent for Wilson, my painter, but he was so struck at the 

gorgeous beauty and dignity of the aoene, that he gave up every attempt to imitate it. 
He is a Londoner, and what made the scene more glorions and more sni^irlBing to him 
— 1 believe ho had never seen the sun rise before. 

After noting the oaptore of a fine-feathered quail, and yeiy fot,** he 
proceeds to remark that — 

Milton never describes the rising but the setting glory, and in that he is men 
short than I could have wUhed him. 

" The sun now Alien 

Beneath th* Azores, whither the prime orb,” Ac. Ac. 

This, though the nearest, is very unlike Ike gosgeons display. In the foUowing 
linee I have bat ill sneoeeded in the attempt to descsibe ii 

Thb Bisnro Suir. 
in the Latidtude (tic) of 38" O'O N. 

As silver Day above th’ horiaon grew 
Point wore the lustre of die mocninf star 
To give the Momr biumphal Entry. 

The splendid simile of the ** Indian ^ gingham ** does not appear to 
have been turned to the aoootmt which it deseryed. The reader will 
appreciate the eomio contrast of taking the latitude, and then seiziiig the 
opportunity to soar on Miltonic pinions. Was eyer quarter-deck so 
splashed with Helicon before ? How long is it since the Bqyal Nayy has 
known a captain who kept a ” painter,” hut was hk own poet ? He 
appears not to haye known, or to haye forgotten, V Allegro, where the fine 
tints describixig sunrise occur 

^ Bight agslnst the esstem gate. 

Where die great Son begins Us state.” 

The journal of Captain T. neyer aUowi one tp deteoibir tty oyert sign 
a Sunday frqm among the otiier days of the week, and he does not appear 
to haye done the clergy the hamm, as for as we can diseoyer» to inebde 
a idn|^ member of their bod|y among hk forgo and ukotOanaoua liit ol 
ykiting aoqnaintanoe, Ife find, Iboweyer, mkkr Feb. 10, 17S5— I tool 
my salt fish with 6^. Colman;** tins must haye been Aab 'WediMsdity. 
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On txying back ibe other days by this tost we find here and there a certain 
strain of sedate refiection pervading the Captain, when not dining out with 
Mends, in the Sunday jottings of his diary. Occasionally, as is, we rather 
think, common in journalizing, the memoranda of one day, not being 
punctually posted up, ran into another. But on the whole the following 
may bo relied on as Sunday entries : — 

Oct 10, 11 (the loth was Sunday).— Passed my time in stndy and contemplation 
— shntthig out the noisy world. Peace and ease are the blessings of mortality. 

Dee, 27.— The weaker moat severely and intensely cold. The objects of distress 
innumerable, and the vices and follies of the world insupportable. 

JVbv. 7.— I walked to Primrose Hill. I gave the Deity my thanks from that 
eminence for the being I bear. I could almost hate mankind, when I fool and see that 
all attentions and attachments are governed by Interest. No man now-a^ys is 
courted or admired for his honour or his honesly ; all attentions ore produced from 
that we can give, or from 4hat we can do. But what gratimdo or social love can wo 
expect from eadx other, when no person can find a minute to^thank Cod for his being 
and the blessings be has given ? 

I took a walk round Kew and Richmond. The plan of the Gardena I found altered 
firnn the design of the late Capability Brown, . . . Men seek different modes of 
wonhip ; to avoid evciy title (tittle ?) of the Pharisee, 1 contrive to have my medita- 
tions in my walks. Pox met his friends at the Shakspeaie— the company was 
tag-rag. 

Such an entry as the following occurs here and there : — 

Feb, 9,-1785. 1 walked from this wicked Sodom towards Hampstead j I met no 
peripatetick of the same mind. 1 fear the wickedness of this dty is verging so fast to 
ruin, thaty like Sodom, a few good men will not be found to save it. 

OeL 3, 1784.— 1 met and conversed wHh an old woman of 86, bent double with 
age. Tuning with rheum, and shaking with paley ; she was poor and needy. I gave 
her a mite ; but I could not prevail her to relinqniA this world and wish to change it ; 
aho always said “ she would wait till she was called.’* 

April 15, 1788.— Visited two boys at Kingston Sdiool supported by me. 

Frank May the 8rd to December the 80th, 1783, 1 had not the bustle and bony of 
situation as in the former part of my lifo j^for I have always found that neither my 
writings in politieks or morals ever converted one sinner. I therefore left off all con- 
trovercial writings. 

These extracts diow the Captam in his more serious moods.. He seems 
to have been a man of warm a&ctions, generous sympathies, and moral 
instmets, mostly sound, although with some ezceptionfi, and not without 
some spice of religious feeling. The age was one of that disbelief in 
elevated goodness which is too often found where examples of it are 
practically rare. Such a moral standard as was supposed .attainable was 
dissociated from religion; and bare moVal goodness was only swallowed by 
society cum grano aalis, ue,, of vice. A man who diould seek to set up 
Christian duty as his standard was written down a hypocrite. It was the 
current theory of life, that openness of heart and kindliness of nature were 
always feund alloyed with looseness of metice in some point or other of 
morals, and that a conscientious professibn of hig^ principle was so seldom 
real that it mi^t be neglected as o mere rora avia in terria, and the 
professor rated with shnost a moral ewtainiy as an impostor. It was, in 
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short, the view implied in the ** Charles *' and Joseph Snr&oe ” of the 
most popular dramatist of the day. Bakish profligacy took large credit for 
its random good nature and open-handed dash, and any sort of striotnesa 
was debited mth secret Tice. Men had not^the coinage to believe m 
human nature at its best, or that the generous and the feeling could also 
be pure. Such exceptional cases as Dr. Johnson, or in the earlier part of 
the century. Colonel Gardiner, were uninfluential. Kay, they partly con- 
firmed the view that every man will take his fling, tor they in early li& 
had each had theirs. Si^iety drew the inference that a man who did 
not live by appetite — with intellect, of course, if he had it, but still by 
appetite on the whole — ^was a poor creature, cold of heart, and thin of 
blood, sinking below the which man at his normal condition is, 

not rising above it ; and that, if he professed not to be such, he was 
a monstrously deep knave. The theory reigned, on the whole, from the 
Eestoration to the Begency — ^firam Congreve to Byron, and led men who 
were sensitive to opinion to abandon fdl religious profession, in order, as 
Captain Thompson has it, to avoid every title of the Pharisee.” That 
he was not untinged by the social depravity of the age is what we mi^t 
expect, even if his own pages did not furnish the evidence which we are 
about to quote. But as fur as we can judge, his indignation at the ignoble 
vices which flourished around him was genuine, and he would not bimself 
have been guilty of a mean, false, or dastardly action. He was evidently 
a highly sociable man, and kept up acquaintance with many, as with 
John Wilkes and George Oolman, for the sake of the wit and polish 
of their conversation and manners, whose private lives he sincerely 
detested. Speaking of the former, he quotes on one occasion the dictum 
of a friend — ** Burnaby Green used to say 1 should always be with him 

to curb his blasphemy and ” Here follows then the worst that we 

know of our Captain, hdbmua confttentem reum, 

SqtL 80, 1783.— My time has been spent here (Plymonth) with the fisithfnl and 
affeetionate Emma in a pladd state of ease. 1 have devoted mysdf to my family, and 
recreated myself with them several times, shooting and fishing on the beantifuU and 
xomantiek banks of the Tavy, 

JoM, 4, 1784.— I embarked, end my dear Emma departed for London. We have 
now been iasepaiable SO monfliB, and in that time not a word ever past'd of a emdeor 
harsh natate ; we alwaya met with imptore and parted with regrat 

Jan. 14.-t--I went to Lip-kook and met my dear whose company is alone the 

moet pleasiDg amosement of my sooL 

Fob, 8^ went ^th my Emma to Lipphook, and ported \ aka, parted ! peiliaps 
forever. 

The fdllowmg, dated iha 14th of iho same month, is the second atanai 
of what the Oqptain calls,— 

Tu Tatt, a PomiBx so HioiA* 

On thy stlesaa delimited, straying 
TioMs Eva tored with treaehflnQS erti 
But wfift them wldk dnete (Isy^ 

Levs sad Bnma ciii^ my biscb 

Wb 101. 


80 . 
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We hear no more of Emma till, on hia retom in the smnmer of 1784 
from West Afnea, the following oocnrs under date of October 7 : — 

Betnmed to Mortlake with the tender Emma, to avoid the importnnitiei of the 
world, and shnn its follies and madness. A nephew of Emma’s was named by mo 
Andrew Marvell ; when he comes to reason the name may inspire him to be virtuous. 

The following retrospect stuns up the year 1784, dated December 81 

Farewell old year | thon hast been to me diversifled with pains and health, sweets 
and bitters, sea and land, home and foreiga ; bnt upon the whole, a more pleasing 
year than most. In Febmaiy I left England, and visited the Maderia and Canary 
Ides — all Africa to St Thomas, and rotnmed in better health in July than I wont out 
with. At Mordake I passed the antnmn with my favonrite Emma, as much in Elysium 
as this world can approach it. The winter I have ended in town, as for ae the termi- 
nation of the year, bnt without ever visiting one pnblick exhibition. 

This is the last entry relating to the person with whom Captain Thompson 
found solace for the loss, through lunacy, of his v^e'i society. Of the 
latter, save the three words, my wife mad,'* the ^aiy yields no traco. 
This too is probably in accordance with the manners of the age. The old 
r^me as regards lunatics, even when not, as it too frequently was, 
barbarous and cruel, let them simply drop out of existence as objects not 
to be oared for beyond the fact of their safe custody. Accordingly, 
although there are several mentions of visits to a sister, apparently 
afflicted with some incurable malady, we find no entry of any visit paid to 
his wife. 

Captain Thompson seems to hava dabbled a good deal in literature. 
Besides the poem On a Skull," end the poem of ** Woman," before- 
mentioned, we find him on the evening of his embarkation from Madeira 
commencing the poem of Bello Monte." This be appears to have com- 
pleted, as we find nnder December 10, 1784 : — ** 1 gave Burnaby Green 
* Bello Monte ' for his opinion, and also Davies. 1 suppose the criUeisms 
will be as long as from Berkshire to Beading." This Burnaby Ofeen» as 
appears from another entry, was a scholarly person who had come into a 
large fortune, and then lost it all, save 8001. a year, in a brewing concem 
aiPimlioo. 

Here are a few lines tom a design of a satire, ci^ed> ** A Oaineatoni 
Painting of London." 

Now, Lady City, take yonr formal chair. 

While I my pallet and my hmrii prepaite— 

* * • « 

Now Siddon’s mat mvib^patoi In oar eue, 

Now the Itahan Mrasiblea throngh the spheres, 

• a • a 

Fliietti fascinates the soAn set, 

And Blaadiaifi mikes them tiy to break ihafr aeeb I 
We*ve dhaag’d for hoaonr and domestidk gmoes. 

Men wUh §iim hrnm and w^nien with ftdae fiieea. 

Shortly befiaze ffoia, the Nziior lets down: <*Bega& mj skeiehed of 
ehtfieten;*’ and Bhorilly sAerwnid^ wrote a aoene ofibe*f 61 Iie 0 of the, 
day;" hot there Ig.iioieamtoti^ mm than a whim of the 
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moment, or that the 'writer had either power or reeoliitenese for a snstained 
effort maoh above the level of doggerel. He wae liable to Beeretione 
of rhjma when roused and stirred bj any annsnal vagaries of the public 
taste, or when a return to London after the quiet shades of Mortlake made 
him feel the contrast of town manners an offbnaive i^are* But although 
some other works, or projected works, of more pretshsion aie alluded to, 
we take it the Captain was greatest at what his friend. Dr. Johnsop, said 
Milton could not do, chipping heads upon dieny-stones." We wJU 
string together a few of the better executed. The first is on a Mr. Russell, 
who bequeathed a hundred pounds for an epitaph ; ** I have given him»” 
says our Captain, ** the following one : " — 

Why all this pomp, parade, and funeral bustle ? 

It ne'er was wish'd by modest Master BnaadL 
He, when alive, was owned the man of men. 

He forc’d applanses from the poet's pen ; 

Honest and good ho was as well as wise. 

He fed the hungry, dried the widow's eyes ; , 

His charities require no poet's puff— 

For one cool hundred yon have lies enough. 

The next is, To the Memory of my Half-brother, Christopher Piyme, 
of Hull, Brasier.*’ 

Hera lies Christoidier Ptyme the tinker, 

A grant sponter, and a f^thinker. 

Again, on ** Lord Kelly, who was a great Drinker," 

Within this vault lies our Lord Kelly, 

Who mode a cellar of lus belly. 

His habit seems to have been, on noticing the death of some public 
man or old comrade mentioned in some public print, to have felt the 
occasion, especially if the name admitted of an easy pun, at once a call 
upon his pen. Accordingly he occasionally perpetrates an ** epitaph ” on 
some one who he finds afterwards is still in the land of the living. Thus 
on Sir Thomas ^e, after half-a-dozen lines beginning, ** Can this good 
Fye to death’s deep oven go," he records, 1 called upon him and found 
him in health, life, and spirita." The Captain’s verses on the whole are 
twaddly. Like damp squibs, they sputter feebly and explode imperfectly; 
but he has always got another ready to let He evidently valued 
himself on his wit, and records aooordin^y jokes of his own with the 
effbot which they had on the company. One sneh example is given below, 
in a string of nai^ aneodotes. 

He appeaN to have oontributed to the Morning Foot eoeasionrii 
short pieces under the aignature of N. No(^ of theae, however* axa worth 
recalling. The book is valuable as showing mai^ phases of ^ And 
mosner whiok have passed awsy, and thon onEed from the obssrtgtiigpff 
a nmn vfro had a wide mngo of aegusintanea* end who jots ^own 
juet as they eiosied his line of visiatu We seem to stand stl hie paint If 
view, indtopaitskeofhiiexperieniM It neeesseiily i^piodueee eoaif^ 

80 ^ 
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tints of profligacy and broader shadows of Tice than we are accustomed to 
see falling across our daylight now, and lets us into things which we should 
never suspect to have existed from the respectably pedantic narrative of 
Boswell, or the polished epistles of Horace Walpole. Thus, in an epitaph 
on one Forest, the secretary of the ** Beefeteak Club," not worth quoting, we 
have, in a foot-note appended, the following trait of club manners in ^ose 
days, coming down apparently from the period of the ** Boy Bishop *' and 
the “ Abbot of Misrule : " — 

The president of this dab, in some burlesque, wears a mitre and chants a grace. 
When the members drink their punch, they have a method of alternately striking their 
glasses on the table. 

A scandalous story was current, about the close of the year 1784, of a 
living lady of illustrious coimections, but probably mad if the story had 
any foundation, having been found in the coffin wHcl^contained the body 
of her husband. We have about half-a-dozen versions 6f an “ epitaph ” 
or ** epigram,” which shall not be quoted, on this theme. The writer, 
however, remarks : — 

Dee. 15. — 1 imagined a new humorons print of love in a coffin, and gave it to 
Ilamphrqrs for public notice. 

On New Year's Day, 1786, he continues : — 

The print of ** Love in a Coffin ** was pnblished to-day. The family hath taken 
mnch pains to suppress eveiything on this snlgect. SackviUe took homo his 

ealpiit tmont daughter. I know no satire nor chastisement so severe against vice in 
people of fashion as prints, for which 1 designed the above on Mrs. Herbert. 

The following is a reminiscence of a character from Ben Jonson's 
Alchmietf which has probably not revisited the stage since ike writer's 
period: — 

Hod we seen Abd Dmgger in real life, and as well and tmly painted as by onr 
best comedians, would he have ezdted oar laughter ? No. We only admire the 
character as play’d by Garrick, who, with all his wit, sense, and knowledge, conld 
sink into so simple a kmt. 

Then there are anecdotes of Captain Cook and Petersgill (the Voyages 
of the former were then a recent publication), who both, as Mr. Jackson, 
a friend of the writer's, averred, ** were footboys in his and father's 
funilies ; ” of Mrs. Bellamy, the actress, who ** played Juliet thirty-two 
nights against Mrs. Cibber and Gaznek,” and who wrote her own memoirs. 
*<Her general character,'’ the wHter remarks, **has been that of a 
Baodhant, far the Scotch said of her, *itugy could not tell what sort of a 
character to flx upon her, for they always found her at prayen or drunk.' " 
Wehear, too, of Admiral Sir Thos. Franldand, << very like Oliver Oromwell, 
of whom he was descended," who took some zidi Spaniards Spanish 
diips), and was funed afterwards for his usury; but the memher frr 
ThindL would not attend Parliament on aedbunt of the putrid memheni that 
composed H, and I knew him," the writer adds, to be equal s the worst 
of them." The opinion of Lord Mansfield, in conrmation, is feeorded 
that ** Lord Geo« Gordon, of ^Ko-Popeiy’ Innef iras more wkked than 
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mad ; and it was to be lamented he had not been hanged ten yean ago." 
The following is onrions, the more so as the authority at fint sight 
appeangood:— 

Mr. Wilson waited upon me to relate a meet eztraordixiaiy anecdote, and from the 
first personages of Bnchingham House, for he was eyer held in high estimation hj 
them for his probity and ability as well as honour, and in the life of the D. York, he 
was his priyate secretaiy. A man of considerable importance is aniyed from America 
with the copy of a letter and address from Gen. Washington, the majority of the 
army, and &e 13 provinces. This paper early in the American War, whan the 
French nnder the Marquis De Faffet was poshed for sitoation, was presented by this 
person to Lord North with positive instructions to wait but 48 hours fbr an answer. 
Three weeks elapsed and he was obliged to return without any, and then America 
threw hersolf into the arms of France. His M. says this paper was never given to 
him nor laid before Council. Mr. Pitt is in possession of it, and on it an impeach* 
ment is intended against Lord North. 

The anonymonsnesB of the ** person of considerable importance " here 
mentioned, the silence oonceming the contents of the letter and address,*' 
and the fact that Lord North was not impeached, throw a cloud over the 
authenticity of this most extraordinary anecdote " which no other fiusts, 
so far as we know, dispel. Further, H the Mr. Wilson in question was 
the same as Mr. Ben Wilson, to whom we shall have further occasion to 
refer, there will perhaps be found reason to distrust his unconfirmed 
authority. It may be granted as probable that some such 'paper was 
shown and talked about, but that on examination it was found jJlvmory as 
any ground of further proceeding. If Mr. Wilson had a canard in bis 
keeping, he might think it well to fly it at such a gossip-monger as Captain 
Thompson evidently was. The matter, however, is worth setting down. 

The following anecdote of polite society, as illustrated by Lord 
Sandwich's musical parties, is amusing : — 

His Lorddiip has an easy method of proenring his mniick. The mle was, that 
all performers who were paid fiir their lidmnr and journey cat with the servants, but 
those who prafbired my lord’s table had also the choice of beds as they arrived and 
were made his convivial companions. Few gave up the drawing-ioom fbr the 
drippingupen. 

The following refers to Macklin, a popular actor of the day, best 
known perhaps by hi's playing Bhylock, in which part Bell's Shak^ca/re^ 
to whibh Captain Thompson it elsewhere appears subscribed, gave his 
portrait as a frontispiece to The Merchmi of Venice, The visiton to the 
National Portrait Gallery may remember a group there representing him 
peifonBUig the same part in private before Lord Mansfield : — 

In 1744 MaciUn was a principal in the theatre at Foitsinoatli, where they picked 
up Tom Davies, the author. One night the perfosmaiice was interm^tod by two 
Uentenants, Wager inid JVbrrit, and while Madin and Maiahafl were on Urn itige 
they weft attaeked by Umb with swoida. ManihaU defended himcell gdleat|y, aad 
IfacNa selling a trancheon so belaboond A'srrfi that he gained a oomi^vidMy. 
Thli eo fneensed the fleet, the bouse was shat up nntill they begg’d pardon of the 
sea-oAeoa. MaelinmetatjtbeCofitehonieandmedeanekfantaiidseinstUeapcIogT 
fior himself, but as for his friend MarshaB he eonld say Ifrfie pf a paeUfok ahtgib, iEr 
all the enswer he eonld obtqht was. He dKmld wear fait swCid eed s&ok, mrii dafciae 
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himself where he met his foe— ''^but, gentlemen, I assure you he Is called cmck* 
biained Maxriiall.** The apology waa received and the House opened, but Marshall 
wonld hear no terms, but insisted on it that he came into the town with his sword 
on. The preliminaries were granted, and these two officers, beaten by the VramaHa 
psrsDiiff, proved to be afterwards Sir John Norris and Sir ChorleB Wager. 

We pass on to the Johnaoniana of this volume, not adding anything 
of first-rate interest to our already full-length acquaintance with *^the 
Sage,” but still worthy of a few remarks in connection with certain well- 
established passages in his later life. Captain Thompson’s acquaintance 
with him seems to have been of recent formation when the journal first 
mentions him, and was, wo may probably conjecture, owing to Tom Davios, 
mentioned several times by Boswell, who was a common friend to the two. 
We will string these notices together ns they occur, or nearly so. The 
first occurrence of his name is on November 16, 1764» when Captain 
Thompson had returned from the solus cum sola fascinations of Emma ” 
and Mortlake to spend the winter in town. 

It was told me to-day by unquestionable authority that Dr. Johnson, in con- 
sequence of his ill-health, had desired the Chancellor Thurlow to petition the Council 
for on addition of SOO/. a year to his salary for 4 years, to enable him to -idsit the 
south of Etanse for his health. The answer by the Chancellor was, that if it was but 
SO/., the poverty of the State could not afford it. But Thurlow added, who is no 
more famed for charity than courtety, that he might make him his banker and draw 
for 600/1 This Dr. Jcdinson nobly and generously refused. 1 waited on his common 
friend, Tom Davies, who confirm^ the above. 

Slst.— Dr. Johnson sent to thank me for my offer of pecuniary assistance, and when 
Davies told him, he said *' that he never before heard of such generosity.*’ 

S9tA.— I waited on poor Dr. Johnson, whom I found but very indilhront in health 
and spirits. Nay his legs were muoh iwellad, which threats^ more than I dare 
describe. 

Dec. 1.— r. Daviaa was to-day with Dr, Johtuon, and while Dr, Brocklesby was 
present. At this time Mr, Stevana came up without sending in his name, when Dr. J. 
emphatically said, Don’t leave me, I will not trust myself with this flagitious moo.” 

6fh.— Alas ! I received on unfovourable report of Dr. Joknaon*a indisposition. 
Crookahanka scorifled his legs. Davies said to me he seem’d to increase his fears 
ns the King of Teitoars approadied him. He only said ’* be a good Ghristion.” 

KMh.— I called on Dr. Johnson to>day. He was no better. 

l4tA.^A]as 1 the miserable tidings are come, and the dissolution at Dr. Johnson. 
I eolled on him on Sunday, but found he was so restless with psin that he oonld not 
lie or sit, end withoU fesifull of bis approaching end. With him fell the pride, the 
omomenl of this countiy, the flrst man in mental powers, and the purest in Christian 
fldth and pnetiss. He was the flrst moial philoscqiher in Bnrope, and a man of the 
strongest obilitiee, notual end esquired. 

16 I &.^1 visited T* DUMis, the friend of Dr. JhMss^ IfyaaASirXMs^nM 
was the ezecutor and director of his posthumons matters. We have discovered but 
9,000/L in the 8 per cents., and Davies values his llbtury at only 80/. Qe seyshe was 
indifhient about bookS| os to thdr editions. 

Thin negotifttion fa na bmmt of Dr. Johnwm'e penrfou ottn« to ■& 
tmituBoeflBftil doee in Angnet 1V84, wliilo lie and Captain 
were out of town. Johnion anived in London, aa we loam from Boa^, 
the dny after the first date of tba preaoding entrim. Xt nppaan 
BoiweU, on Jobnoon’e own anftoiity, tihat Dr, BmUMby, one of Ul 
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medioftl attendants, bad likewise offered Johnson a hnndred a year for 
bis life. The Oaptain, as above, records a sunilar offer from himself. 
We do not doubt that there were others, or at any rate wotdd have been, 
had it not by this time become known that Johnson stead&stly declined 
such extraordinary obligations. His physicians and surgeon, however, 
refused any foes for their attendance. I^e latter, mentioned in one of 
the above extracts, is called Cruiksbank by Boswell, who records, 
in reforonce probably to the operation there mentioned, that Johnson 
himself seconded his surgeon’s efforts ** by making inisisions in his body 
with his own hand,” and ** with his usual resolute defiance of pain, cut 
deep when he thought that the latter had done it too tenderly. The total 
of Johnson’s property, as stated by Boswell, who cites his will, agrees 
nearly enough with Thompson’s estimate of 2,0001. ; but only 1,0001. was 
in the three per cents. We should infer from the above dates that 
Thompson knew Dr. Johnson before the period at which the journal 
commences. If his introduction to so remarkable a man had taken 
place during the first few months of it, before his appointment to and 
voyage in the Oramptts, we should certainly have had some mention of it. 
And on Johnson’s return to town in his last illness, we find our Captain 
under circumstances which bespeak some degree of friendly acquaintance. 

The books which Davies appears to have valued at thirty pounds, 
realized (Boswell, note) two-hundred and forty-seven pounds nine shillings. 
They probably fetched, as Boswell intimates, a ** fiuic^ ” price, ** many 
people being desirous to have a book which had belonged to Dr. Johnson.” 
Their intrinsic value may probably not have been above the lower 
estimate. We continue the extracts : — 

Dtc. 19.— -I taw wmia of Dr. Johnson's friends, it was agreed on, as 1 had no 
invitation, that I ahonld not go to the boxyiiig, whi(h is ordered to be in Westminster 
Abbey at eleven to-monow in the morning. I find that Dr. J. and Sir Jos. Reynolds 
had some harsh words, jost before he died. Sir Jos. got the Chancellor Thnrlow'a 
letter from him, and by showing it abont it got into the public prints, which offended 
this good, great man. Before ho died he made the deaf Knight of the Biuah make 
him 8 promiaes that, " He forgave him thirty poonds he owed him } that he did not 
paint on the Sabbath | and that he idwaya read tbo Scriptnrea upon that day." 

Boswell knows nothing of the ** barsh words ” aforesaid, nor mentiong 
the publication of the letter of Lord Thurlow. He does mention that 
Reynolds took a copy of Johnson’s reply and ** idiowed it to some of his 
friends,” b^ whi^ means ** it found its way into the newepapers and 
magasines.” This perhaps is the fkot of which Thompson’s anecdote 
as above is a slight distortion. The pubHcation of either letter would 
have substantially the same effsot, and Johnson was entitled to reeenti 
and probably did resent, if he knew it, soeh divulging of ptmte mattsirB. 

Xbo. S7.— Ko'man was so hurt aS Minpliy at not heiag mentiiiiied by Dr. Jc&ason 
inhis wilL 

ThfopitfoaUbrvBfeni to ioiiie boquesti of t>oolti mado by Johnidbi^ 
eertoih frisndl BoOwdl mentions {he foot Qiat Urn omisiicm of tb 
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names of many of his best friends among those to whom books were left 
and of Murphy’s among others, occasioned some remark at the time, and 
accounts for the fact by Johnson’s probable failure of memory as Tital 
power declined, or that he might have shown the persons in question 
«< such previous proofs of his regard, that it was not necessary to crowd 
his will with their names." The following anecdote of the funeral, althou^^ 
recorded later (January 20, 1785), will not be out of place here : — 

The burial of Dr, Johtuon was attended with a whimsical circumstanoe. Just as 
the procession was going to advance into the Abbey, Sir J. Banka was beard to be 
veiy clamorous, having no scarf, and in the honorary post of poll-bearer. It was dis- 
eovered Dr, Broehleaby had one, and unentitled ; so the undertaker strip'd him, and 
Bodiacked Sir Joaeph, The master of the mortuary ceremonies, seeing Mr, Caiman 
the last of the poll-bearers, moved him up gradation from the last to the first, apolo- 
gizing at the same time to him, that he placed him first, as he was so small he would 
not be seen behind. 

Here follows Wilkes’ estimate of Johnson, which sounds very genuine 
as an anecdote, and expresses a view which has found extensive accept- 
ance : — 

Dee, S4. — I saw Wilkes to-day at his house in Prince's Court. He immediately 
began on the panegyricks of Dr, Johnaon.—^* The papers call him a good Christian and 
the Inminoiy of learning ; as for his faith, the man would believe anything that 
believed in the Cock Lane ghost ; and who can deserve the title of the luminary of 
learning, that spoil'd the English language f ” This is witty and pointed, but does 
not effect the diaracter of Dr. Johnson. 

Thompson was no doubt quits that a character for a high, 
perhaps the highest current, degree of learning is not inconsistent with 
a false literary style ; nay, rather that those very faults, though Thompson 
of course could not see them, which were the ground of Wilkes’ remark 
arose from the extent to which the weight of dead language had overlaid 
Johnson's great native vigour of expression. The happy remarks of Lord 
Macaulay on his two styles, and his occasional translation from one of 
them into the other, will occur to most readers. It should, however, be 
borne in mind that nearly all persons who write much have a more 
familiar style and a more formal one. The distinction between the sock 
and the buskin is inherent in human nature. But Johnson’s buduns 
were as hi^ aa ordmary stilts. 

As regards Johnson’s belief in the supernatural, it is by no means 
true that he gave aa unreasoning acquieseenoe to any such stories. For 
instange, in a oonversotion recorded ’by Boswell (vol. iii.,p. 821, ed. 
1807,) on a ghost stoiy believed by John Weoley» that an apparitioa had 
directed ** appUoation to be made to aa attorn^, at the same time saying 
that the attorney would do nothing, which proved to be a ihet,” the 
conversation, which was with Miss Sewar^, runs aa follows .w 

*‘Th{f (laya Jdhu Wesley) is a proof that a ghost knows our thpoghta Now 
Oaughiug) it is not nocessaiy to know oar tkonghls to tell thst on attorney rW«H somsp 
times do nothing. Charles Wsdsy, who Is a more stadoosiy man, doss net beUsre 
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the efeoij. I em eony that Jidin did not take inora paliw te inquire into the evidence 
for it" Miu Stward (with an incrednlons imUe) : " Wha^ sir, about a ghoet ? '* 
Johtuan (with aolenm vehemence) : ** Yee, madam i this ii a queition which, after 
five tboneand yean, is yet undecided ; a qnesdon, whelfher in theology or philosophy, 
one of the most important that can come before the human undentanding.** 

It is worth while to add that Johnson did not beUm in the now 
notorious imposture of Cock Lane; and it is a remarkable instance of 
the pertinacity of ill-nature common among mankind that the caricature 
drawn by Churchill of Johnson, under the name of Pomposo, imputing 
such belief to him, should have stuck to his memory in spite of the best 
contemporary evidence to the contrary. The belief in the ** ghost '* having 
become popular, Johnson did his best in assisting the exposure of it, and 
the proceedings in which, with that view, he bore a part are open to no 
reflection on the score of credulity, save from such as prejudge beforehand 
the question by deciding that all spiritual visitations are impossible. No 
doubt the detail of those proceedings, when contrasted with the break- 
down of the story which they brouf^t about, is ludicrous. Bht from the 
point of view of an investigator wishing to disabuse the public mind of a 
mischievous superstition, it is not easy to say what other course should 
have been taken, or what course, if taken, would not have had a similarly 
ludicrous effect. Of course Johnson might conceivably have sided with 
those who ridiculed the whole matter ab initio^ as unwor^y of a moment^s 
serious thought. But such a course would liave convinced none of the 
dupes, of whom Boswell intimates there were many, if it had not rather 
served to root them in iheir belief. To test the evidence and show its 
untrustworthiness, seems on such occasions a wiser and more humane 
course, considering the tendency of the human mind, |than to rqjeot all 
evidence as inadmissible on such a question, and to dismiss the notion 
itself as antecedently absurd. Against such a theory Johnson, as seen 
from the conversation extracted above, thought it ri^t to protest. It was 
with him a question of evidence in each individual case. On the general 
question he only says, It is as yet undecided,” — a much wiser and more 
cautious conclusion, surely, than that of those who condemn him for not 
rejecting at once the supposition that evidence in such a case could 
possibly be worth investigating. 

This point is worth dwelling upon, because Lord Macaulay, in a 
passage to which allusion has already been made, says of Johnson, ** He 
began to be credulous precisely at the point where the most credulous 
people begin to be sceptical. ... He r^ted with a grave free how old 
Mr. Cave, of St. John's Gate, saw a ghoqt, and how this ghost was some- 
thing of a diadowy being.” Now let the reader turn to the passage 
in Boswell on which this is founded (vol. iL, p. 181). 

talking cf ghoMi, he laid he knew one Mead, who waa an honest uum and a 
senilUeiMUDUwholaMSnihehadaBeoaghosti oU Mr. Edwavd Gave, the printer at 
8k John's Oats. He eald l|r. Gave did not like to talk of it, and sseoied to be fu 
a great horraor whenever it was nentloasd. SotwoSt sir, what did he sqr 

wastheappsaraiieef'’ Jokaeoa; ^'VHiy, sfr,SQiasthhig0£aShadc^hefaig.** 

’ 80 -s 
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Thui it oomeB oat that, whereas Lord Haoaulay pats the stoiy on the 
Bhonldera of Johnson, all he stated was that Mr. Cave “ told him " so. 
Not only the way in which the anecdote is introduced by Boswell, at 
second hand, but the sequel ef the remarks, and the answer elicited by 
Boswell’s inquiries, make it rest so unmistakeably on the authorily of 
Gave that the noble critic’s error here is the less pardonable. We can 
fancy the indignant asperity with which Lord Macaulay would have 
pounced upon and exposed such a confusion of evidenoe in Southey or 
Oroker. or any writer to whom he was antipathetic! He repeats the 
vulgar clamour of Wilkes and the scoffers, and adds to it other misstate- 
ments of his own. Thus, as regards the Cock Lane ghost story, in con- 
nection with the passage above quoted regarding John Wesley, he says, 
« Johnson went himself on a ghost hunt to Cock Lane, and was angry 
with John Wedey for not following up another scent of the same kind with 
proper spirit and perseverance.'* As we found in the story about Gave 
the mppream ven. so here we have the auggeatio fahi. So fiir as a 
**hunt" implies an expectation of finding the game, the word is inappli- 
cable to Johnson’s Gock Lane errand. He went with the opposite 
expectation, if with any. The last quoted words farther imply that John 
Wesley pooh-pooh'd the story, but that Johnson thought there was reason 
to regard it serionsly. and that Wesley might have found that reason had 
he sought it. What could be more completely opposite to the fact ? The 
fimt was. as shown in the extract given above, lhat John WeaUy belumed 
ihe itory, and that Johnam thought him oreduloua as believing without duly 
examining the evidence. Lord Macaulay does not. indeed, say. but 
suggests that Johnson blamed Wesley for erring on the side of incredulity ; 
the fact was Johnson thou^^t Wesley erred on the side of crednlily; 
whilst of ** anger" on Johnson's part there is nothing to suggest a sus- 
picion ; or rather, the whole tone of his remarks, as given by Boswell, is 
one of good-humoured railleiy. It is merely a rhetorical amplification of 
the critic's own. I am aorry John did not take more pains to inquire," 
ip distorted into ** Johnson was angry.** By a succession of little ingenious 
twists the tale is made to bear exactly the opposite complexion to the 
natural one ; and the difference which at last results is Just that which 
exists between the curve and the straight line which touches it at a siii^e 
point only. The unhappy passion for climax and antithesis often thus 
leads this polished writer to sacrifloe truth to point. He wrote with that 
rhetorioal love for a consummate contrast which is hardly consistent with 
the task of the historical critic. He is continually either arraying a hero 
in wings and g^oiy. or tarring and feathering some bSte noir. Thus he 
gilds Dutch WUiiim, and thus he bedaubs Dr. Johnson. 'Political 
graj^y was for him a chessboard of alternate black squares end white. 
Gimi the political opinkms of Ids subjeet^fyon may always tell befeeriiand 
iridch line he wm take. And then, the edi^^ indignati0&^^ 
he pnrsiies similar ingenious dish^ons of histoflcal feet it otheisl 
However, he oidy tMated Johneon a« Johnson, 04 peresMng tM he ime 
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a Tile Whig, sir,'* would undoubtedly hST6 treated him ; and did, in fisot, 
treat Idilton. 

To return, howoTer, from Lord Maeanlay to Captain Thompson. A 
Mr. Bon Wilson comes in as authozily for the two next anecdotes, who, to 
judge from the zeal for royalty which the former of them shows, was 
probably the same Mr. Wilson " mentioned in a prerious one as having 
been private secretaiy to the Duke of York, and whom we MuUl not 
probably be far wrong in ranking as a gossip-monger. 

Dec. 19. — ^Ben Wilson took much pains to saj that It was his Majesty's intention 
he (Johnson) should bo relieved, but the Chaaeellor was so hasty and impetnons tet 
he marr'd the good royal intention. I silonosd Wilson by saying, Did it beooim 
the King of Great Britain to consider fourteen days whether his oonncil shonld relieve 
him, when he might have done it by putting his hand in his pocket ? Say no more 
ill defence of royal munificence, when I did it myself, though a mean subject, the 
moment I heard of the good man’s distress.” 

Captain Thompson obviously intends that it was antithetically the 
subject ” who was in fact ''munificent," and the monarch who was in 
fact " mean ; " but we have no doubt that it " silenced" the royal advo- 
cate ; although the implied argument that a king can or ou^t to do any 
act of kindness which any sulgeot can or ought to do, is of course fallacious. 
The next is as follows 

Mr. Ben Wilson told me on anecdote this day, whidi oonld but be told by him. 
Do said that Lord Chesterfield had been acquainted with Joktutm long before the 
acting of Irene in 1749, but that he had never done anything for him ; that J. used to 
wait lor hours in his hall with the servants in a disregarded state. On the appearance 
of Irene he asked his lordship to protect it, and he refused him. This wearied out 
J.’s patience, and he wrote Ills lordship a long, pointed, and severe letter ; so much 
so, that bis lordship was much agitated on the perusal of it j and Wilson and Sir 
ThomaB Kobinson being present, after discaBBing its matter, it was agreed that they 
should wait on J., to soften hit resentment in the best manner they could. They 
fonnd him in his lodgings, and so small a room that there was bnt room for a stool, on 
which he sat, the rest of the room being covered with books. He received them 
sitting, and Sir Thomas began with a tedious prefree of his virtues and abilitieB, and 
of Lord Chesterfield’a inclination to serve him ; adding, if I were a of fortune 1 
would give you 600/. directly. ** Sir,” says Johnson, '* if yon or any other rngn moHn 
me such on offer, 1 would kick him downstairs.” Sir Thomai wished to parry this 
by on awkward pleasantly, ” that he should like to be kick'd np for snclf a snm.” 
This not aneoeeding with the Stoick, he told him if he would put his to his 
dictionary, his lordship would give him a handsome snin of money, and Johnean made 
no reply. 

Now we have little difficulty in coming to the eonolneion that the 
whole of the ahiove is an ingenioui diatortioii of the facte lelating to 
the celebrated letter addressed by Johnson to Lord Ohesterfield when 
the DietUmary wee coming out, and dated in 176S {BomMt vol. i. p. N88, 
fifiio). IttM Was bremc^t out by Ganiok six years beffire, in 1740. TTM 
■n^ a letter* ''long, pointed, and severe," been written then* Jehneen 
would not have goiM on expecting* as it teewMi he did, 'help tTfUtiit- 

Banee from Lord Oh se t c r fl eld . he said to BoeWell (p. i8d)^ 

MaAsr nuking great professions* he had fer mai^yean taken no itthl 
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of mo. But when my dictionary was coming out, he fell a Bcribbling in 
The World about it. Upon which I wrote him a letter expressed in civil 
terms, but such as might show him that I did not mind what he said 
or wrote, and that 1 had done with him.’* 

This relates to the real letter written in 1755, and unless we are 
prepared to reject its date, which is port of the letter itself, its tenor, and 
all the circumstances in connection with it, it must be held as excluding 
the possibility of any such letter as that described by Ben Wilson having 
been written in 1749. The ** great professions ” to which Johnson refers 
were probably the countenance given by Lord Chesterfield to the plan ” 
of the Dictionary when addressed by him to Lord Chesterfield in 1747 
{ib, p. 161). The words he had for many years taken no notice of me ” 
are inconsistent with any such rupture of the relations of expectancy as 
Ben Wilson’s supposed letter would force us to conclude took place only 
two years later. Above all, such a letter from himself in 1749 is incon- 
sistent with Johnson’s further statement to Boswell (ib. p. 282-8), ** that 
there never was any particular incident which produced a quarrel between 
Lord Chesterfield and him, but that his lordship’s continued neglect was 
the reason why he resolved to have no connection with him.” He must 
have known that such a previous letter from himself, had it been written, 
was precisely such a ** particular incident.” The only remaining supposi- 
tion is that the real letter belongs to the year 1749, that Boswell misdates 
it, and that Wilson corrects him. But the allusion to the death of his wife, 
which one of its paragraphs contains, precludes this, for she lived till 1752. 
The behaviour imputed to Lord Chesterfield of sending an embassy to 
propitiate Johnson qfter such a letter is equally impossible for us to accept, 
and is the greatest contrast possible to the careful silence and studied 
indifference with which he treated the* real letUr in 1756 (ib. p. 240-1). 
Above all, it is inconceivable that Lord Chesterfield should have written in 
Tbe World two letters full of propitiatory blandidimenis when the Dictionaiy 
was coming out^ if his advances on receiving the ** plan ” of that work in 
1747 had been rudely snubbed in 1749. The real story was thirty years 
old when Thompson received the anecdote from Wilson. The latter had 
had time to forget the circumstances, if he had heard them at the time, 
and to dress up the fact of the authentic letter in new ones, which perhaps 
he thought flattered his own self-importance. Above all, there is no proof 
that he ever told the story before Johnson was dead. But unless his 
passion for fiction had become so moi^id that he flailed to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, it would seem likely that he was sent with some overture 
from Lord Ghesterfield to Johnson, in connection perhaps with the fbnq^'^ 
letters in The Worlds having for its object the flshmg for a dedication 
of the Dictionaiy. Tbie difficulty then remains of the total silence of 
Johnson about any such facts in Ids oosimunioations with Boswnll. Those 
communications seem to have been vezy full, and Johnson seems to have 
been proud of the part he had played. Is it likely he would have for- 
gotten the flacl, or ihiled to mention it, if he had thus leociTed aD4 cubbed 
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in person a brace of enTojs from Lord Ghestezfreld? We the 
negative argument here overweighs the probability that there was even 
the grain of truth we have just been supposing possible in Ben Wilson's 
anecdote ; and we incline to class his statement with that of George IV., 
that he had led a charge of cavaliy in person at Waterloo. 

The last mention of Dr. Johnson in this diary, occurs within a page of 
its close, under the date of March 19th, 1785, the entry rdatiag to a 
dinner with Sir Francis Sykes. 

The Hon. Miu Moncton was here, a modem Sappho with len inoeeas in a Fbaon 
than the lamenter of Mytilene. She talked of her bine-stocking dnb of philoaophers 
and has attempted to be a wit over wise men. Dr. Johnson nsed to ftequent her 
Sabbath orgies. I could discover nothing in her bnt a passion for monkeya She was 
an impudent, saucy, bold woman of fashion, that said everything lond more modest 
women would have suppressed. 

In illustration of this, a paragraph from Boswell (IV. 114) shall be 
extracted : — 

Johnson was prevailed on to come sometimes into these circles, and did not think 
himself too grave even for the lively Miss Monckton (now Conntess of Ooike) who 
used to have the finest btt qf blue at the house of her mother Lady Galway. Her 
vivacity enchanted the sage, and they naed to talk together with all imaginable ease. 
A singnlar instance happened one evening, when she insisted that some of Stocne's 
writings were very pathetick. Johnson binntly denied it ** I am snre, (Said she) 
tliey have ofiectod me.” ** Why, (said Johnson omiling and rolling himself abont) 
that is because, dearest, yon're a dunce.” When she sometime afterwords mentioned 
this to him he said, with equal troth and politeness, ** Madam, if 1 had thoaght ao^ 1 
certainly should not have said it.” 

It appears to have been at the same house that Boswell, having 
previously taken at the Duke of Montrose’s, in Johnson’s company, more 
vdne than was good Ibr him, behaved vrith the oAbnsive impertinence 
which he himself duly records, together with a copy of verses in which, 
when the next day brought penitence, he besonght the lady’s pardon. 
One anecdote has been run over, bnt as nothing depends on its date, it 
may as well come here. It is one given rather dififorently by Bosw^ 

Madin (Maeklin, the player) related a lingalar canversation he once had with the 
late Dr. JohusoiL J. asserted the Turkish government was the best, and Brook, 
who wrote the Earl of Bsaox, qnotad, 

” Who roles o'er freemen ehonld hima^if be fine i” 
when J. absurdly answered, ** Ton may aa well lay, 

* Who drives fat oxen ehonld bims^ be fist* '* 

This gave J. the laugh against Brook. 

We oome next te a string of entries bavmg lefrranoe to Shari Am 
They are remarkable as lula^ to things which appear to have lam 
withdn ISKompsiQu's knowledge, and persona ifith whom he waa 
They adwa to eoase at tot hand and on thabeat anthorify. Aa, howtier, 
T3ioinpaoa appaaia to have datoalad Sbaridan, partly on poHkioal mA 
patriotid^groniids, and partly owing to aoma dnimiilM and Itoaiy «mm 
whish ba aeema to have raatarndd at Sbaridan's thip fig 
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taken with eaution. The first entry is dated Not. 8th, 1784. It is as 
follows : — 

I was with Mr. Lacy to-day, who, on the presnmption of his ability, as allowed hy 
the erlticki on his last performance at Golman’s Theatre, had spoke to ^Aem'dan, who 
has not paid him for his moiety of the theatre, and has an aiiear due to him of 4,000iL 
on his annuity. He waited on Linley, and Ford, and they mntually shat the door upon 
him, offering him a benefit for which he might play. He spumed this with contempt, 
aud on his rotnra home was arrested on the suit of B. Yates for 140/. for salary and 
clothes, for he is liable for all the debts. When he came to look for Sherridan he was 
gone to Chatsworth. So blushless a scoundrel never surely existed as this swindling 
member for Stafford. 

In explanation of this it should be mentioned that Lacy had been 
Garrick’s partner in Drury Lane Theatre, that when Garrick retired, 
Sheridan, Linley, and Ford bought his share among them, and subse- 
quently found means to persuade Lacy to sell tlnem his moiety too. 
Before this last transaction, however, Lacy, in order to strengthen his 
own interest in the house ogainst Sheridan and Co., sought to bring in 
two persons named by Moore in his Life of Sheridan (vol. I., p. 198, ed. 
1827)i Captain Thomson and Mr. Langford, or perhaps wished to be out 
of it, and to dispose of his moiety to them. The first of the two can 
hardly have been any other than the author of this diary, although Moore 
BpellB his name without the p. We learn from Moore turner, that 
Sheridan in his opposition to Lacy (on one occasion when their interests 
olashed) — 

Had proceeded to the extremity of aeceding from hig own duties at the theatre, and 
inducing the principal acton to adopt the same line of conduct. Lacy was driven 
into a comer, bnt, according to a periodical of 1776 which Moore quotes, acted with 
great temper and moderation t and in order that the public might not be wholly 
disappointed he brought on old stock plays— his brother manager having robbed him 
of the means and instruments to do otherwise by taking away the perfonnen.’' 

This WM a fool blow on Sheridan’s part, and, as far as we gather from 
Moon's narratiTo, entirely unprovoked by any uigastifiable oondnet of 
Laey’i. Moore does not attempt to palliate it in any way, from which 
we feel sure that it was, in fact, as outrageous as it appears. The 
important point to our present purpose, however, is, that t^ transaetion 
shows Thompson as an ally of Lacy in theatrical speculation, and the 
would-be purchaser of some portion of Drury Lane Theatn, u^dh inten- 
tion was frustrated by the <K>unter-niaehinationB of Shawdnn- We see 
then where the shoe pinohes, when ^Thompson dedaims against the 
demerits of the ^^member fiir Stafford.” Under the date of January Ifith, 
178fi, Captain Xhempson mentions that a friend of his, one Oi^tain 
Tanc^ian, Jnstlse of Peace ibr Westminster and dramatio author, prodneed 
a oomedy ddled Ths Tmplar, **whieh Shenidan protoised ehonld be 
done,” i. d(4roii|jht out^ ^^aiDmiy l4me,’1|lmt whidi theaaanagets of that 
IheaiM^Jfterwards deelined, as not snflhdently finished fcr timfr etsgtf 
thongfltthadzeoeiTedtfaei^plausesof ill thewitsof theags;'' eni,whst 
is Dkeire to ow yieseiit purpose, Tbompson adds, <^'11 OMwer fsr the 
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prologae being the best that ever waa written, Ibr I wrote it myielf.’’ 
Haring thus stood sponsor for Ths Tmplar, and found it excluded from 
the Drury Lane stage after its reception haring been promised Sheridan, 
Captain Thompson may probably We folt hia wrath wax hot againat the 
man whom he would regard as haring duped the attthor whom he had 
befriended. Thompscm's own dramatic smatforings mij^t hare had a 
chance of seeing lamp-light if he could hare secured a share in Drury 
Lane. The Sheridan firm seem to hare viewed it as their interest to oust 
him from such a chance. Hence, probably, a good deal of the bitterness 
with which he constantly speaks of Sheridan. Under the date ot 
Kor. 14fh, 1784, we find — 

Mr. Lacj showed mo Linley’s letter, rising him to stand on Dmry boards. He 
determined to write Bherridan. 1 would hare had him determined to cnt his throat. 

Dee. I called on Mr. Isay, with whom I found SAsrrufan— the Derfl 
whispering in the ear of Adam. One Lutter a Jew had pnt on execution in 
Drur/ Theatre for £1,500 on the scenes and wardrobe. Sherridan wanted him to 
influonco the Jew to withdraw the execution. The Jew^s implacable— he'll hare flesh 
or money. Old Ford is in flts and Linley*» ont of tune, while WatUe on the part ot 
Mrs. Garrick, swean heMl foredose. Mre. Shorrideut says her gentle hnsband was 
agitated like Wordier. Bhe went to the conntiy, and he to the hnmhnms to reemit, 
tho' no man has dealt so roundly in hums. If he has a feeling left he most feel the 
trigger of a pistol : the roof of his house is off to eject him. Where is he to hide his 
devoted head ? 

The last allusion is explained by another entry a few days earlier.—- 

Sir T, Clavering to eject Sherridan unroof’d his house. The newspapers have 
ceased to satirize Sherridan or the F. of Wales. His treosnxy soon stopp’d ihe mouth 
of eveiy editor. 

Dec. 7.— I saw Mr. Lacy, who signed a discharge for Sherridan to move the 
execution from the playhouse on their indemnification. Ho is now liable to Lntter's 
production and has talwn their seeuritiy, tho* they conld not pay the debt. So easy 
BO placid, so meek, so weak, so honest a man I never met A jail must now be alone 
his fate. A wife ready to lie in and four starving children conld not move him to 
save himself and them ; hut he must serve the man that has plnndered him of every- 
thing. 

The above extracts show that amid the stormy struggles of Parliament, 
Bheridan was fiu: from having a quiet lifo of it at Drury Lane. Thompson 
evidently regarded him as the chief offender, and La^ as the victim. 
Lacy, we may well suppose, found Sheridan a wild and shifOess manager, 
as, we have seen reason to think, he was an unscmpuloiiB partner. With 
Bceneiy and wardrobe under sequestration, the first thing was to get rid 
of the Jew who had this awkward lien upon them. Lacy, it appears, had 
parted with his share in the Theatre, amounting to half its value, to 
Sheridan tind Oo., who were now, in point of form, the sde proprietorB, 
but had never paid La^ for it. What tiie annuify was, on aeeount of 
which rf itnreaM was due— wridantlly to Lacy, atthoq^ in 

Thon^psofr^s Mdete stjie it reads an if to Sheridan— Is not B 

miidit be mpposed that an out of the psolte of 

ndgfat hate been tho ocuriteatim for whibh La^hiid parted iritb hSi 
molo^, but the eiftty abote quoted Speahi aa if the foafeij el tha| 
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shaie, pltu the airean of annnily, was dae to La^. All that we oaa 
make out of it is, that Lacj, haTing never received in any shape value 
for what he had surrendered, had so far an interest still in the fi^unes of 
the house, as that in its rescue from the clutches of the Jew lay his only 
chance of ever being paid his money. He therefore became liable for the 
sum claimed, we must suppose, by the Jew, in order to induce the latter 
to withdraw the execution. The Sheridan treasury was notoriously 
penniless, and yet Lacy accepted some bond from it as security to indem- 
nify him for becoming thus liable to the Jew. A more rotten reed on 
which to lean cannot well be conceived. Besides all this, we have a 
further complication from a claim of Mrs. Garrick, the widow of the 
famous actor and manager, who, it seems, had a mortgage on the house 
or some of its properties. The weakness of Lacy in yielding to Sheridan’s 
solicitations under these circumstances, is what drjws forth the indignant 
comments of his friend Thompson. Certainly the powers of Sheridan in 
exercising fascination over the sources of supply, could hardly have 
received a hi^er tribute. To give greater piquancy to the whole 
embroglio, we have Sheridan in a roofless house in the month of December, 
driven to flee to the <<Hnmmums'* for shelter. Neither the School fo} 
Scandal nor The Rivale contains any situation quite equal to this. Em- 
barrassments do not seem to have lightened as the season advanced. We 
read on Dec. 27th — 

The Opera and Droiy Lane Theatre are in a bad state, nnfreqnentcd and cold 
' houses. 

The next step in the dramatic development will not surprise the 
reader ; — 

Feb, IS, 1786.— Sbeiridan the parliamentary impoator and swindler now prored all 
his apostacy, and the execution cl £1,600 which Lacy took out of the thdstre he had 
suffered to revert to him. 

18fA.-«Mea8rs. Bean, and Sainsbniy the city alderman and tchaeconist, paid Imtter 
the Jew's debt, Sherridan having broken every promise as a man of hoi^y | after 
which they put an execution in the theatre for £8,000. 

Thus the fimgs of destiny have closed on Ijacy ; the Jew has sold him 
up or has got his body, ^eridan, the harlequin of finance, has visited 
the city and ** raised the wind," brought an alderman and tobacconist to 
the rescue, and redeemed the profitless carcase of Jjmj, and all this at the 
trifling cost of adding over 80 per cent to the debt in two months t 
By manipulating bis resources in this brilliant way, the 1,5001. has grown to 
2,0001., and the cold shade of ** an exMution " foils again on Dmiy Lane. 

In that state we are sorry to leave H, but here the curtain foils on the 
** Charles Snifiuse" of real lifo, with his friend *^Mr. Premium and 
without his ** Uncle NoU.^' ^In plainer words this is the last mention we 
have of any of the partios in qnesticii, .although the diary its^ goes on to 
the 25th of the next mraih. It is saddening to find that ** Un^ NoUi" 
the diu$ im meehtnd who sets all straight in the fietitbns dmafo dhenld be 
the only part wpating in the fiviog emo. Bat the nost oarioos foetoie of 
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the whole is, that of all these transaotionB, Thomas Moore, Esquire, the 
biographer of Sheridan, knows absolutely nothing* You would never 
gather from his rosy-tinted pages, that Sheridan had any acquaintance 
with ** one Latter a Jew," or even, in quest of a friend in need, went east 
of Temple Bar. You would never suspect that a tile of Sheridan's house 
had been loose, or that a hair had been rumpled on a sinc^ wig in the 
Drury wardrobe. Thomas Moore is a truly Olympian biographer. Here 
is a typical passage : — 

There was indeed something mysterions and minenlons abont all his aoqnisiftioas 
whether in love, in learning, in wit^ or in wealth. How or when hia atoek of know- 
ledge waa laid in nobody knew; it waaaa mocha matter of marvel to thoae who never oaw 
him read, aa the mode of existence of the chamelion has been to those who ftmcied it 
never eat Uis advances in the heart of his mistrssa were, os we have seen, equally 
trackless and inaodible— and his triumph waa the first that even rivals knew of his 
love. In like manner the prodnctiona of his wit took the world by soiprise,— being 
perfected in secret till ready for display, and then seeming to break from under the 
clond of his indolence in full maturity of splendour. Hie finoneial xesonrees had no 
less an air of magic about them, and the mode ta which he eoiyured up at thie time the 
money for h\» first purchaee into the theatre f remains ae far ae I can team still a mystery. 

A solution of the << mystery" is perhaps suggested by the above 
extracts. They suggest that the divining-rod need was a very vulgar twig 
indeed, and that the deities invoked were ** one Lutter a Jew of Harl^ 
Btreet," and others unnamed — ^many a dingy prototype of ** littie Premium" 
and bis ** friend," who was ** an nneonscionable dog." We seem to see 
Bheridan bolding a levee of such in bis roofless bouse, elbowing bis way* 
through a crowd of such in the lobby of St. Stephen's, or holding them ah 
bay in the manager's office at Drury Lane, tiding over one such difflonlty 
after another by sheer dint of luck, audacity, ai^ fascination, till at lart 
the spell would work no more, and he died friendless and alone beneath 
the bailiff's eye. Of his end Moore gives a sad and tonchmg picture, buti 
of all the means so ** gennane " to that end he seems unconscious, unless 
it be that he wilfully ignored them. 

We have seen that Captain Thompson had a large and varied acquaint- 
ance. He seems to have hod the relish for gossip which tends in that 
direction ; and, while it makes the pages of his journal teem with an6odote,r 
impairs their value as testimony on any disputed point. We will here 
throw together a faw of those which seem of the most strikuig interest. 
Here ana a faw notices of the tales then afloat regarding the early 
debauchery of Qeoige, Prince of Wales : — 

Sipl 25, 1784.— A gSatiemaii of veracity said at hli table that the Prince of 
Wolei waa now grown ao thoroughly debauched that be got apeeohleaa drunk evoy 
day after dinner. Heaven, what a proapect for Enghuid 1 ^ 

ifoe. 1.— Ijfr. Angeto fold me a pteoe of daplkdty and ungeaerooi ooudiMt in the 
Prime of Watoa, wfoch wlU for ever do him diamedit, bat'U marks the man who hair 
the vleca of Hany the SIAh wltbont one of hia iSrtoea. Ha fold AngaiOh aa aocn « 
hia hoaaehold waa esfeabliahad, he would giva Uia. Angdo aipwd place, fo SnpiMrt 
her and her famfly, and bald out hia baud to the old florid upright Uriiando kte. 

TUsbcusedaianiirtioduerimfwLoidllaldm fattsfo fo bar two fSfoiftd 
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bmadfiil dughteiBiSophU and Ann. Ilia moUmrdetootod tfaa dUingenaons oondnoti 
and ’wrote a letter ’«dth the proper reeentment of her bosom | the Prince read it^ end 
with great tangfroid said| ** The woman may be right.** 

Jan. 17, 1785. — Sir Geo. Yonng, whom 1 had cantioned lest he should lose his 
yatch («ic), waited on the Prince of Wales, his patron, to-day. Post one his 
Highness gave him an audience in bed. He had boon up all night Alas, 
thonghtloss youth 1 

Jan. 18, 1765.— The Prince being on a visit to Mrs. Hubbart in the countiy, sent 
his rospects to Sir Abraham Hume, and ho would sup with him on a named day, and 
beg’d the time might be made 12 o’clock. The Frince*s condescension highly 
flattered Sir Abm. ; the fatted calf was killed, and the best qnal. in the circle of his 
vicinity bidden. Twelve o’clock came— 1—2 — 3—4, and no prince ; when Sir Ab. 
with the best fiioo that could be called up on such disappointment was assumed (s»e). 
The supper being half done, in came ^e Prince. All thrown into confusion and 
chaos. He took the cumle chair, loan’d his head on his hand, play’d with a bit of 
dowy bread, and looked royally sulky. Sir Abm. attentive to his illustrous guest, 
thought a long might divert the royal dumps, when a fair la% began to canaonet 
Prince grew bolder and bolder, 

And cock’d up his shoulder 

As fierce as great Jupiter Hammon ; 

Rose from his scat, when aback of her choir, slip’d down, crawled out, disappeared^ 
and returned to Mrs. Ilubbart’s, where he finished a festive evening. 

Feb 5, 1 785. — We hod a masqnerade at the opera. No people of fashion. The 
Prince of Wales box'd with Lord Hervey in a circle of — . ’’Hal rob me 
the exchequer.” 

Feb, 26.— The intempenanoe of the Prince of Woles is such that the covers of 
his tables is (sic) alone more than his inoomqi He gets drunk every day after 
dinner, and dances after 12 at night ; the lost may cany off the intemperance of 
the first 

Mar. 2, 1785.— The Prince having persuaded Lady Payne to give him 8 bolls 
the reoreant knight, her spouse, beat this lovely lady. 

Jlfor. 19.— Dined with Sir Praneis Sykes • . • Our company was Major J. Mockay 
He said yesterday the Prince had the severest drinking-batch he hod known. He* 
locked the doors himsdf .... and St. Leger was the toastmaster. He said the 
Prince’s table vros a thousand a month, and his stables, 22,0001 a year. 

The next extract is one which conneota the Prince with Sheridan ; it 
belonga to a digbtly earlier period» hot aa regarda aulgect-matter is 
difltinot. 

Sept, 80, 1764.— Mr. Sheitidan became very violent on an attack made on the 
tnie side of his cheneter in the Post, under the signotore of Neptune, who exposed 
him as an inMit swiadlar, and the Prince oe n dnnkord, who gave Shentdan in a 
fit of ebriety an wdimited dranght on hia treasniy to find pat the author, Sherridaa 
bribed all paeasea and aeaxehed without Buqpaai. 

Now, certain drangbte of veraea appear in^ diaiy signed N/’ and 
erne (Boeh liaa the words Morning Post" writtw opposite on the page. 
It seema a probable gneas then, that N. itaads for Neptime, and that 
the ** Neptune" of The Po$t who lampooned Sheridan and the Prince 
was no other than onrfChoihpaon. The? bnly diffionlty ie, whp, ^ so, in a 
jomzial meant for his priyate eye, did he not set it down de hfof. |t can 
only be answered, that when a man has beeomh thewwighly end to a 
pseudonym, he itottteshimseNwUh that which hetsA for, end^toU 
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oomunouaneis, therefore, ** Keptane" and ^ Thompaon " were equivalent 
terms. If he were writing for othen to see, nslflis, indeed, he wished con- 
cealment, he wonld not do this, but would espresidy state that the writer 
under the signature of •• Neptune ” was himself^ That it would be quite 
in keeping with sentiments eipressed conoeming Sheridan and the Prince, 
for Thompson to have thus lampooned them, is manifoit fifom many places 
of this journal, especially the extracts above given. 

We have next collected a few relative to John Wilkes. One entry, 
containing his remarks on Johnson’s credulity and spoiling the English 
language, has abready been given among our Johmoniana 

Aug» S, 1788.— I dined this day trilh Mr. Wilkes at his daasick Tlvoly at 
Kensington Gore which bandbox he has fitted up in the most elegant taste of 
amorous prints ; and this retreat is for him at 68 to solace himself in the arms of 
Mrs. Arnold— a mere Becky, and apparently without one reqnisite to entertain the 
elegant mind of a Wilkes ; but men ore nnoqnal in their pleasures. Mrs. Arnold has 
a beantifiil child and a sensible little creature ; it is about six years old and possessos 
the tongue of Mr. Wilkes— -I cannot oonoeive that he made the foatnrea so very 
diflhient from any of his earlier perfonuances ... It was a pleasant day— but 'tis 
impossible to be otherwise with Wilkes. 

Jan. 1, 1784: — ^Flymonth. — read Johnstone's 8 vols. of Juniper Jbeil, a very 
inferior work to Chryaai at the Severiee. He tonchee at times on the chanctor of 
Wilkes, bnt he paints with a trowel, and describes the man of the most flniriied 
manners and Clascal education in the style of Bt. Giles, and gives him a birUi that 
would have disgraced Backbone. 

Sept 88, 1784. — dined with Wilkes. He gave me a moansctlpt to peruse 
copied by Mias Wilkes in answer to the charges ^ one Dnmford, a spirit-seller of 
the ward of BllUngsgata, who had charged him with malpnctloes and false accounts 
as chamberlain, which he clearly and wittily xefntes. He also brings the charge of 
impiety and injustice against him for altering and defacing Gnlldhall ebappdl, 
which Wilkes answen with much pleasantly and exposes the meddling ass. 

Oct. 1784.— ’Now died Mr. Watson, a foeatioiis man and an old member of the 
Beefsteak dnb ; be waa dry and wfalnaica], and made some Sdngs which be sang with 
a dry pleaiantiy— the beat of these was ''Wilkes and 40." On onr way to Kensington 
we called at Wilkes Cabinet d'Amour, where we law his Mistress Arnold— an arrant 
Becky, not young, and plain. She laid die had long known Miss Maria Linley at 
Bath, and that she was not quits so (word dropt) a dinaeter as 1 had drawn (rie) her. 
I replied, women had In general two diaractotB the none (?) allowed them and that 1 
had only drawn the angellck part of her. 

Oct. SOL 1784.— 1 dined trith Mir. Wilkes at Mb. .LaBlii8fomi*s in Kensington, one 
who had hibn very inshumental in obtoinliig his deotion for hfan— which Mr. W. had 
very nearly lost by a false decency of r espec t to fail wife who wai dead— Cor tho* he 
had not a|^ to her fbr move tlmn 80 years, he was so sers^filoidly uAee to keep the 
house 10 dajbi nntUl dke was bunied. 

Abe. 7.«i-Mr. WiUna dined iflth me s I never saw Urn mete livdy or wlt^. He 
insisted npon it fhm he p roposed kn to be amsubsr ol Ihe Bsefotesk Otah - dad to 
succeed Mr. Walseii. 

Jan. 8(b ITii.— 1 have ahn^ matksd, when a man Is ssleet (rib) for a butt or 
mark to shdilvai^ lhat he is g ee inetm ed and not tolae. I aem wks in company 
witb'WiUMhhBt he alwaiiapkritod lamw mdn to drive ^ to ahjto-^ 

•omeletototoesceto . . . l^ to t s e, JbhdOMtt^ (Bmsidaa, awdpartiri^ 

mpstoi M is ariito cpttoltod iii^ «hto 1 ^ itol tote eto to wdB 
mImnu 

tdid Bssnriods ddh. 
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We may illnstrate this bj Boswdl's aoooimt of the diziDer-perty at 
Mr. Billy’s, at which he contrived that Wilkes and Johnson should meet 
and sit side by side at table. Boswell’s ingenuity was tasked to the 
utmost to cany his plot through, and the affair was duuracterized by Burke 
as the ne plus ultra of diplomacy. He was rewarded by Wilkes and 
Johnson both turning upon him as the only Scotchman present, and 
making him their butt for the rest of the meeting. 

A string of naval anecdotes, or relating to naval personages, ought not 
to bo omitted. 

Aug, 16, 1783. — took Bnigandy and cbampaigne with Lord Keppel, and gave 
him a tartle. A mixed company, bat neither wit, humonr or information. Sea 
captains can*t qieak with any degree of ease before their saperiors. 

Feb. r, 1784 (Afloat). — ^The weather nnoommoniy cold, severe, and boisterona In 
the evening I stood in far Torbay, willing to anchor therein. When I approached the 
Berry Head a sadden and vident tempest of wind, hail, and PUo^> the wind at 
nort^ came on with nneommon impetaosity. A meteor of bright and qaick descent 
seemed to dart npon the ship. I taked (ate) and stood to sea in a storm of winter 
oomhostibles. I do not remember to have passed a more disagreeable night I exposed 
myself to the weather till after 12 o’clock, and I believe was the only man in the 
diip in each a tempest who went to rest on a basin of water-grueL Bnt the motion 
was so varions, qaick and fatigning, that it was impossible to even rest, mneh more 
to sleep. 

Feb. 13, 1784.— 'No place can vaiy so much in its aspect as Portsmontb— its 
coloan and concabines ragged ; the pavement gnuH-grown ; sales of fomitare every 
day I the eoflee>hoaae with scarce a marine offleer { Billy’s and stages empty in and 
oat } taverns and inns without costomers, and ;^t the prices amtinae the same. 

16. I paid a visit to Admiral Montague. A coarser^ rongfaer, rnder sea monster 
never existed. 

18. Mr. Montagne eelebiated the Qaaen’s Urth on board the Qasea. I ooaU not 
help remarking the apostaqr of the company i tho* every man, finom the Admiral to 
myself, owed his chair to Lord Keppel, yet they never drank him, bnt qoafied bnmpeti 
to Hoi^ the reigning Lord. Oh, man, what an apostate art thon I When I charged 
my gloss to Lord K, I dunged the table with a comment. The company was stupid 
and captainish, and the Admiral vnlgar and rough. 

26.^1 received a letter fiom Lord Keppel, telling me my voyage was flated. 

go.— I received my sailing orders from Lord Howe, who took the Unieom ftoSs my 
command, and oonflned my voyage to Baibadoes, by which he deprived me of every 
opportnoity of promoting my offioere or of enriching myself by a freight I sent 
Lient Popbam with an exprem to Lord K^pel, desiring I mi^t resign the command. 
He beg*d me to go the voyage, and if he eeme to tiae Board, everything diodd fas 
esiefcUsbed to me to niy wiito and bis promiae. 

Oet. 6, 178A— 1 *rat a new code end mode of aignale to Lord How% whidi, with 
fbnr flaga, 300 different signals may be made; end by tan, not by oolotn, which is 
ever liable to deOsive when the ann shines ufga them. 

(Here the four flags are sketched in pen and ink, kbellod, as follows.) 

Had. White. Blost,* Tellow. ^ 

A. B. C. 

Slag. Comet. Gnidoo. PbadeitiL 

I leeelved a polite answer In his wayi dark asErebai. 

ATov. 18, 1784.— Lord^Bodney set off to tfiaaoe, Idag adhaamd of the ovMenes 
he gave on Johnston’s tiyal, n^tat Button, which wns eantmwonnf Bide hotter fbm 
a marine peijmy. He gave on oath that be never kneir a Oonn M a t Bal hsM at^to* 
thongh he had isaned Olden ta many btaoeff, and at wbieb Lord Mood 
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Thd trial referred to arose ont of the battle ^th the French, under 
Biifirein, in the Cape de Yerd Islands. Gonunodore Johnson, on the 
British side, brought Captain Button of the Iai», to a court-martial for not 
supporting him, but the latter was honourably acquitted. 

Jan. 29, 1785. — ^I law Lord Hbwe, fdio was ai black as a Turaado— the Prince of 
I>abky Bay. He nrambled, he muttered, he did not utter. I Bought soma explana* 
tions of my Toyagc, but I might ai well hare cemulted the King of the JoUffii. 

Feb. 86, 1785.^1 received a dark, unintelligible letter from Lord Howe on the 
petition of the maiten and Suigeoni to Parliament ; indeed it was of that hidden and 
obscure quality, yon may read it aa well backward oi forward. 

Of this petition we learn, from miotber entry in the journal, that it was 
in the matter of the pay, or half-pay, of the petitioners, that it was intro- 
duced to the Lords by Lord Mahon, and that **Mr. Pitt promised to 
countenance the petitioners by relieymg their neoessities.*' Our Captain 
adds, ** This was a reriving cordial to my mind, and renewed my spirits, 
mirth, and pleasantry.** 

March 16.— I dined with Lord Howe, First Commissioner: the Admirals Barring- 
ton and Campbell and Commodore Hotham wore there. Pool and Hcniy, boeidee bii 
lady and 8 daughters, as white as his Lorddiip is black. My Lord’s grandmother 
was a notuml daughter of George the Ist, and she married a Mr. Howe of Ireland 
who was cnobled to countenance her descent. Our dinner was superb, served in plate, 
excellent riands and rich wines. Bat there reigned a dnlness, a coldness, a stiflhess, 
a damned cramp that destroyed all conviviality. How very strange it is that a 
man shoU collect all the choice good things for his own pride and his gneat'a 
pallates, and yet never bring those veiy diarming gueata to his table, wit, goodnatnre, 
and affability. 

Hia Lordship is latnrnine, grave and doll— thick in his speech and not dear in his 
matter j oli the etminers of Aristotle’s school would not thin or refine his oratoiy. He 
woe bom on a dark day of November, and never lost the colour of the time he first 
breathed in. Admiral Barrington mentioned that Admiral Vernon had given 800/. to 
Zambeeari to go up with him in his balloon. His Lordship remarked it was a pity he 
■honld sdbr by«o mnoh aerial folly. I xe|died, ** Tonr Lordship has it in yonr power 
to save hia character and cosh.’* “How so ? “ Captain T . — ** By giving him an 
order as first Lord of the Admiralty not to the leave the country.*’ My joke hit 
every mnicle fin the room bat hia Lordship’s. We praneed over this oatentetiona 
diaplay of cold plate for three hoars and bowed ; 6 such dinners in my future lift 
would kill me. 

Jam. 88, 1785.— I passed the day with my friend Jacheon, where I met Mr. Maiten' 
man and Bfo Qeo. Young. Mr. Mostarman ably described that our want of inoces in 
the loat tinr ttoae ftom the fimtion of a party among our officers. Sir Sam Hood 
denied the Tvn^ttr**** within his ability to Adm. Graves In tiie Chatopeahe, and to 
Bodaqy on dw lOtii of April— for bdw could his squadron be equally engaged that 
had or none killed t The plniider of the pnbli^ by all was too atrodooB^firom 
filrH'HngheslalndUtoAdmiimlAibutiutot in America who shared the prufiti of 
xapina with Us MonUiy Grtin, who was known through (he fleet to be the most pro- 
fligate and pfoMltated knave. 

libe Ulowiug are ourioiu and ehanotenstifi 

•XM.aa.1784^ mw (Mom t» b«4<ito *bootl iw 

MiM. lb wHiMtat to iutnMttlNSUdaM ta Mvtaariibfwiteii BOt ia Aa 
■,«,dMaMlvMw«lra|ilatoStoBltaMltetoMfNBif«toaalia|A<l*, 
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Fti, M( 1T84^Thla «T«iiiog I went to Me peer idd Tohi Dntiea. Vonll Um 
unwell in hie bod'^room, petnlant and gamiloai. I gare him the character and 
^leton of Marter Stephen ; it waa written bj mjielf and Gariickp tho* Garrick was 
too timid to publish it, and while the matter was in composition Garrick put him- 
self in every attitude of Stevens. Garriek’e ezeellenee was ]nimi<^f7. He wu a 
Jack in apes. 

StpU 26p 1784.— Hr. Lacj having performed Hamlet a ftw nights ago at the Hay- 
znarket stage, and much against his fzicnds* opinions, desired me to alter Hamlet. 
Hn. Vaughan and I have often talked npon the anliiject. 1 always conclude the prince 
should be saved. Beading Tom Davies* miseeUany, 1 think he makes aome judicious 
remarks upon the errours of that play. The closet scene should have the portraits of the 
2 brothers, which would relieve the sitting scene, for it is too long ; and if the ghost 
appean on the platibnn in annonr to the guard, there is no occasion for it in her dress- 
ing-room, partkmlarly as he says, 

«My fiither in his habit, as he lived 1 ** 

whidi could not be the habit of armour, for that waa the dress of foe martial field 
only. Gritifos may observe it is no matter, as foe does not agg foe ghost | and as for 
the change of vestment, it cannot be difficult for a spiritual agent to assume any form 
if one form. 

I disapprove Garrick’s alteration, but I wifo to reject some parts but add nothing ; 
it is like doing away the ancient rust of an bid cathedral by oaker and white wash, 
1 would UU him in foe 8rd act at prayers as a nsntper, a villain, and a leligioas 
hypocrite. 

Oct 1, 17644— The Queen most gradonriy accepted of three Angora eowsl broufi^t 
from Aftica. 

•4— The Afidcan cows wen delivered at the Queen’s palaoe. 1 gave foe cairier five 
guineas lor Us trouble, and the royal mnnifideaw ordered him one foilling meiu. 

Nw, II4— Tom Lowndea foe bookasller died to-day, who never gave more for a 
novel than one goinca. To this poor Hfs . Gibbs can well aabscribe. Ko padding 
againat an antbet’a empty praise waa ever admitted. He waa the dnlleat mdo niggardly 
fdlow font foe mnsea ever made to aefi their works. And yet this fellow made a 
fortune wifo ofoer men’s brains. 

Noe, 18.— Qnin waa fine. When he was ask’d by what law did they bfoead King 
Charles foe 1st? he replied, By the laws he left I ” 

Nov. 18, 17844— Hr. lyim>*lUad to-day foet foa surgeons, in sjdte of tiiavigilaiics 
of foe Info Giant's friends, obtained foe body fat dissection. Thpy made several 
attempts to bury it in the Thames, and to even oemvey it to Dover. But foe body- 
hunters were too keen for all fogy aim’d at 1 and after keeping foe eorpaa 14 deyih 
tiipy abkl it to John Hnnter for loot. The heart waa preserved, end wea very laige. 
• . . The stature of foe skeleton meaBores 8 ft. 2 in. 

Nov. 22,— When Hr. Vaughan brought out his piece called Xeus’s JtfclamsnAoMf, 
to wUfo 1 wrom^t a musical prokignt and Hrs. Wri^ter sang it, a psteon was much 
wanted to play Heiie, Mn. Veng^n rueeun m e nd ed tifo part to a young wousun and 
pritly, who gppgaied Id have aUlitiee bat was inch n^ditM. TUa wat foa Hrs. 
SiddoBs whoafterawdamadasogiuatafifrara. The fares waa parformel in 1774 

Jko, 4 1784.<P«lpaiiad the di^ with my weellgr friend Jabkson, . . • Hefoaw’d 
me foe origlwd klMr of Bing Ghgriea im, written wifo Ui mm hand "to CqA 
FeanUgt0l^ to fottvuf up Uu foiiM m tlw Vranifo ndnfoU hefim BMrilirnnd ri a^ 
of his captaiDB refused, to Ibcee and compel them to do the aamn.^ Ofui eujfofog 
prove BO much the hypoerisy of this priooe 7 Feltmtamwfoecaimof foidefajiuui^ 
be probed the part in the Btate tecret 

Jm. 4 1788.— Indy MOl^ alfoo’ she has M an eyu,' a ghgfo^ a rid4 agft a Mi by 
tlmpafay, yet ahawwrieffi wifo hwfootSMitoSkneaL fitelifoatrifouCftrThWi 
IfiUe U Indian a m dim Miadar ky foa foMhTM 

jroa. 16, 17884 -He, McKmrit^ a SaoU advocate who lad lent UUlananfifoMNfol 
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ho&Mi pouBdi, being flnt cooiin to the Ant uA node to the leoend, ini on eieeih 
tioa on tbeir effects, whereon I had lent them AM When they waited on me to 
relate the erent^ I said, they might have had cdhse to repine had an Bngliahmon 
served them so, but as he was a Scot and a lelhticih ^ey had no reason to oomplain. 

Jlfor^ n, 1785.— Mr. Jaokson had ever been intimate in the late Lord Chatham's 
family, and speaking of Hr. Wm. Pitt, the present Miniater, Lord Chatham would 
often say to Idr. J. when he was there, reeommead you, sir, to talk with my son 
William, who tho* a youth of 18 years old, yet yon will not flpd him e^*^iulug or 
nninformed." Mr. J. indeed was amaaad at his abilities* his infocmatioa and logick, 
in the study of which he was fond and laborlons. 

Captain Thompson and Horaoa Walpole each in their sefeml itylee 
record the ontbnrst of aeronaut errantry which ^siingoished the autumn 
and winter of 1764-5. The Mowing extracts are from the former, and 
there are other entriee like them 

Sept. 21ih, 1764.— Mr. Sheldon, a man of surgical ability, bnt an arrant Quixot in 
air-balloon bubbles, made a trip to Prance to improve himself in the style and 
manner of the process, and obtained Lord PoUey's garden to exhibit his airy nonsense 
in. The oonntiywas deserted to attend this matter. The baUoGii,wa8of eanvass 
and filled with straw and smoke, and four gentlemea DaedaU to asoaud. However, 
the machine burst and many thousands disappointed returned home, or visited 
Limardi's at the Pantheon, where they took 1,500 diillings the first day's exhibltioiL 
The madness of the age is not to be described. Bvery head leems filled with balloon 
materials, and is borne as wind and My drive. 

March 23rd, 1786.— A severe cold day with snow ttosms. I entoud the fields to 
BOO Zambeccarri and Sir E. Yerxion mount at the toil of a balloon-kite into the air. 
The first is an Italian sailor and served as alientenant under Don Lengora at the fight 
of St Vincent, was cashiered for some misdemeanonr, and emigrated to England os an 
adventurer in tho air. The second is an English admiml— not sane— his friends ongfat 
to have confined him tb a fire-side at Chelsea. The day on earth is so severe that the 
atmosphere must be severely ingid, at least thirty degrees colder. The velocity of the 
balloon was wondetfiil, and out of sight in half — . My own c^inion is thty may 
perish by the cold. 

The last date in the book informs us that though suffaring much from 
the coldness, as our critio anticipated, the Toyagers returned to terra fima 
after a forty miles’ run in one hour, haying gained an altitude of three 
inileB. 

This little yolume, which we have been pickiilg and plundering for the 
reader, without betraying any new individual fret of historioal interest, or 
showifig any trace of a genius above the poetaster’s, yet has the merit of 
auuWlTftg thk men of to-day to shake hands with their grand&thers more 
effectually any book of which we know. The sweep of the scythe 
half passed over the men and women of whom we read ; but in these 
pages we seem to see live and move sgain, aS if we met them in 
Fleat-street or Bedibrd-square. Passed guite away, but not much more 
than just passed, they have the ftsomation of being exaeily out of rsaeh 
af living iilemoiy» beyond the visible horuon^ yet tsntalii^ly near its 
brink. frees of many of them from the reeent NarioBal 

Johfli3iQkss in pariifiidar, iriCK h^ 
ii^ and r s stlm fr»lo^daff> eye, lesM with his dieter 
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athtt dbow» bob foite 68 cm MmiuiTliiwKploodascs^ 
Whit aEltb imy below tb sod they eeem to fie, yefe M eomplebly |oiie I 
Xfaeir aaonb aad mannerB m puiM in the bnay gosiipfac^ din»i«b of 
ovOaptaia ; and they aie eertainJy, wfib freat reqpeet fer onr giandeinf, 
not each as to make ns greatly regret ihat gone th^ are. John Wilkes 
himself, br instnnoe, Was eTidently one of the most amnsing men of his 
period. Of sobe of his table-talk Boswell has given a sany^le, bat 
it has evidently .ran throng the flUee of tb exceptionally decent 
society among wbm the occasion of BosweU's ineeting Wilbs 
oceoned, and does not lepiesent tb num as b for the most part 
was and talked. And Ibmpaon opnstantly ahowa bw largely aocieiy 
was ** tarred with tb same brash aa Job Wilkes. He seizes on the 
most repulsive batores of a doabtfbl story, dwells upon their worst 
sa^^ble side, and ealls in tb aid of such wit and bney aa he has at 
oonunand, to give livelineaa to tb exposore* oit nlder dramatists 
oonatanfly mab or 6nd oeeasions for loose Bqmvoqm in their dialogae ; 
Captain Thompson tranafors tb aieotion so manibsted for what is vioions, 
bam tb atage affection to that of real life. The role aaggested by his 
diliy is, to bdieve in nothing as harmless, and pass by nothing as 
doubtbd, which can by poaiihility b made to appear evil. Booh satire, 
under tb plea of nnmaaldng vice, really propagates it, and rabs in tb 
mporify which it piobiaesb wish be&M ^ 
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Sramletg^s at IfoUg. 


CHAPTEB XLVIII. 

**A Tslegbah.*' 

HIS is a Teiy eventfol day for me, 
George,” said Angnstiu, as they 
strolled through the garden after 
breakfiist. ** The trial was fixed for 
the 18th, and to-day is the 14th ; I 
suppose the yerdiot will be giyen to- 
day.” 

** Bat you haye really no doubt 
of the result ? 1 mean, no more than 
anxiety on so momentous a matter 
must suggest ? ” 

** Pardon me. I haye graye 
doubts. There was sueh a mar- 
riage, as is alleged, formed my 
grandfiither; a marriage in every 
reqpeet legal. They may not have 
the same means of prorii^ that 
which we have^ but we know it. 
There was a son bom to that 
marriage. We have the letter of 
T*ty in flame oyer to Bmfles for theidtiistemog, 

Hodge. «d M tb. tor • .ilfer 

rffc fiw and mqp which were engrayed with the Bfemleit^ crest and 

fcmiygrMaWlwIli 

ftdk fs hiasield pnteiti&g somathiDg cr other, iddeh avaflentty gsim ofl^^ 

Iw Icsad^i Met letter declares that the pr ese n t has been retuniedt and 

?0«i. 102. 
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expresses a hangliiy indignation at my grandfather’s conduct. I can vouch 
for all this. It was a sad morning when I first saw those papers ; but I did 
see them, George, and they exist still. That son of my grandfather’s tliey 
declare to have married, and his son is this Fracontal. There is the whole 
story, and if the latter part of the narrative be only as truthful as I behove 
the first to be, he, and not I, is the rightful owner of Castello.” 

L’Estrange made no reply ; he was slowly going over in his mind the 
chain of connection, and examining, link by link, how it held together. 

** But why,” asked he at length, ** was not this claim preferred before ? 
Why did a whole generation suffer it to lie dormant ? ” 

“ That is easily — too easily explained. Lami was compromised in 
almost every country in Europe ; and his son succeeded him in his love 
of plot and conspiracy. Letters occasionally reached my father from this 
latter ; some of them demanding money in a tone nf actual menace. A 
confidential clerk, who knew all my father’s secrets, and whom he trusted 
most implicitly, became one day a defaulter and absconded, carrying with 
him a quantity of private papers, some of which were letters written 
by my father, and contaimng remittances which Montagu Lami — or 
Louis Langrange, or whatever other name he bore— of course, never 
received, and mdignantly declared he believed had never been despatched. 
This clerk, whose name was Hesketh, xjiade Lami’s acquaintance in South 
America, and evidently encouraged him to prefer his claim with greater 
assurance, and led him to suppose that apy terms he preferred must cer<* 
tainly be complied with ! But 1 cannot go on, George ; the thought of my 
poor frther struggling through life in this dark conflict rises up belbre me, 
and now 1 estimate the terrible alternation of hope and fear in which he 
must have lived, and how despairingly he must have thought of a flitUre, 
when this deep game should be left to such weak handB •* mine. I thoo^t 
they were cruel words once in which he spoki my unfitness to meet a 
great emergency, — but now 1 read them very 

Then do you really think he regude^ dih ct|^ fs rightfiil and 
just?" y 

« I cannot tell that ; at moments I ^ 

many things dispose me to believe that ha Mqt^|arted|M 
invalidated the claim, hut stiU induced hlw^ ^ ^ 

hush money." 

•* And you youndf* ” 

«l>ont m, my dear Aiend ;-^o n6t adc me iha ^pmstioB I see 
is on your lips. 1 have no courage to confess, even to you, throned how 
many moods I pass emy day IHve. At momnnts I hope and firmly believe 
I rise abom eveiy kw and interested sentiment, and determiim 
I would be done by wiU go through this trial as theuc^ ft were a 
matter apartfrom me, and ih whieh tmtn and Juetioe were my onij elgects. 
Tbef are hours in which 1 ftel eqnal*to any saerifiee^ and aoM eey'h^ 
sum There I taka it; take aHwa 1mm in tim world. 
to be hem ; we am beggms and outcasta. And tben^ ssn^ teU hew cT 
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why — actually seeniB as if there was a real Tempter in one’s nature, 
lying in wait for the moment of doubt and hesitation ; but suddenly, quick 
as a flash of lightning, a thought would dart across my mind, and I would 
begin to canyass this and question that ; not fairly, not honestly, mark 
you, but oasuistically and cunningly ; and worse, far worse than all this,-— 
actually hoping that, no matter on which side lay the right, that we should 
come out victorious.” 

** But have you not prejudiced your case by precipitancy ? They tell me 
that you have given the others immense advantage by your openly declared 
doubts as to your title.” 

** That is possible. I will not deny that I may have acted imprudently. 
The compromise to which I at first agreed struck mo, on reflection, as so 
ignoble and dishonourable, that I rushed just as rashly into the opposite 
extreme. I felt, in fact, George, as though 1 owed this man a reparation 
for having ever thought of stifling his claim ; and 1 carried this sentiment 
so far that Sedley asked me one day, in a scornful tone, what ill my family 
bad done me 1 was so bent on ruining them ? Oh, my dear friend, if*it 
be a great relief to mo to^open my heart to yon, it is witii shame I confess 
that I cannot tell you truthfully how weak and unable I often fhel to keep 
straight in the path I have assigned myself. How, when some doubt of 
this man’s right shoots across mo, I hail the hesitation like a blessing from 
heaven. What I would do ; what 1 would endure that he could not show 
his claim to be true, I dare not own. I have tried to reverse our positions 
in my own mind, and imagine I was he ; but I caimoi pursue the thought, 
for whenever the dread final rises before me, and 1 picture to myself our 
ruin and destitution, 1 can but think of him as a deadly implacable 
enemy. This sacrifice, then, that I purposed to make with a pure spirit 
and a bi gb honour, is too much for me. 1 have not courage for that I am 
doing ; — ^but I’ll do it still 1 ” 

L’Estrange did his utmost to rally him out of his depression, assuring 
him that, as the world went, few men would have attempted to do what he 
had determined on, and frankly owning, that in talking over the matter 
witii Julia they were both disposed to regard his conduct as verging on 
Quixotism. ^ . 

**And that is exactly the best thing people will say of it. I am 
lucky if they will even speak so favourably.” 

“ What’s this— a telegram ?” cried L’Estrange, as the servant handed 
him one of those square-shaped missives, so charged with destiny that one 
really does not know whether to bless or enrse the invention, which, 
annibiUiawgf space, brings U8 so quickly fece to free with fortune. 

“ Bead it, George ; I cannot,” muttered Bramleij^, as he stood against 
a tree for suppwt. 

“Ten o’doek. Court-house, Navan, Ju^ Jnst eome out— oamwA 
tgise to Terdiet->-diBoharged. New trial. I write post. 

81 -* 
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« Thank heaven, there is at least a respite,” said Bramleigh ; and he 
fell on the other's shoulder, and hid his face. 

« Bear up, my poor fellow. You see that, at all events, nothing has 
happened up to this. Here are the girls coming. Let them not see you 
in such emotion.” 

« Come away, then ; come away. I can't meet them now ; or do yon 
go and toll Nelly what this nows is — she has seen the messenger, I’m sure.” 

L'Estrango met Nelly and Julia in the walk, while Augustus hastened 
away in onother direction. ** There has been no verdict. Rodley sends 
his message from the court-house this morning, and says the juiy cannot 
agree, and there will be another trial.” 

** Is that bad or good news ‘?” asked Nelly, eagerly. 

** I’d say good,” replied he ; *^at least, when I compare it with your 
brother’s desponding tone this morning. I never saw him so low.” 

** Oh, he is almost always so of late. The comiifg here and the plea- 
sure of meeting you rallied him for a moment, but I foresaw his depres- 
sion would return. I declare it is the uncertainty, the never-ceasing 
terror of what next, is breaking him dovm ; and if the blow fell at once, 
you would see him behave courageously and nobly.” 

He ought to get away from this as soon as possible,” said L’Estrangc. 
** He met several acquaintances yesterday in Rome, and they teased him to 
come to them, and worried him to toll where he was stopping. In his 
present humour he could not go into society, but ho is ashamed to his own 
heart to admit it.” 

** Then why don't we go at once ?” cried Juha. 

There's nothing to detain ns hero,” said L’Estrange, sorrowfully. 

** Unless you mean to wait for my marriage,” said Julia, laughing, 
** though, possibly. Sir Marcus may not give me another chance.” 

“Oh, Julia I” 

“ Oh, Julia ! Well, dearest, I -do say shocking things, there's no 
doubt of it ; but when I've said them, I feel the subject off my conscience, 
and revert to it no more.” 

“ At all events,” said L'Estrange, after a moment of thought, “ lot us 
behave when we moot him as though this nows was not bad. 1 know he 
will try to read in our fiEMses what we think of it, and on every account it 
is better not to let him sink into depression.” 

The day passed over in that discomfort which a false position so inevitably 
imposes. The apparent o^ was a torture, and the efforts at gaiety were 
but moments of actual pain. The sense of something impending was so 
poignant that at every stir — ^the opening of a door or the sound of a bell — 
there came over each a look of anxiety the most intense and eager. All 
their attempts at conversation were attended with a fear lest some unhappy 
expression, some ill-timed allusion might suggest the very thought they 
were struggling to suppress; and it was with a feeling of relief tl^y 
parted and said good-ni|^t, where, at other times, there had been only 
regret at aeparating. 
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Day after day passed in the same forced and false tranquillity, the 
preparations for the approaching journey being the only relief to the 
intense anxiety that weighed like a load on each. At length, on the fifth 
morning, there came a letter to Augustas in the well-known hand of Sedley, 
and he hastened to his room to read it. Some sharp passagee there h^ 
been between them of late on the subject of the compromise, and Bram- 
loigh, in a moment o{ forgetfulness and anger, even went so far ai to 
threaten that he would have recourse to the law to determine whether his 
agent had or had not overstepped the bounds of his authority, and engaged 
in arrangements at total vaiiance to all his wishes and instructions. A 
calm but somewhat indignant reply from Sedley, however, recalled Bram- 
leigh to reconsider his words, and even ask pardon for them, and since that 
day their intercourse had been even more cordial and frank than ever. The 
present letter was very long, and quite plainly written, with a strong sense 
of the nature of him it was addressed to. For Sedley well knew the 
temper of the man — his moods of high resolve and his moments of dis- 
couragement — ^his desire to be equal to a great effort, and his terrible 
consciousness that his courage could not be relied on. The letter began 
thus : — 


“ My deau Sm, — 

** If 1 cannot, as I hoped, announce a victory, I am able at least 
to say that we have not been defeated. The case was fairly and dispas- 
sionately stated, and probably on issue of like importance was never 
discussed with less of acrimony, or less of that captious and overreaching 
spirit which is too common in legal contests. This was so remarkable as 
to induce the Judge to comment on it in his charge, and declare that in all 
his experionce on the bench he had never before witnessed anything so 
grati^^ng or so creditable alike to plaintiff and defendant. 

** Lawson led for the other side, and, I will own, made one of the best 
openings 1 ever listened to, disclaiming at once any wish to appeal to 
sympathies or excite feelings of pity for misfortunes carried on throuf^ 
three generations of blameless sufferers ; he simply directed the jury to 
follow him in the dataJlH of a brief and not very complicated story, every 
step of which he would confirm and establidi by evidence. 

** The studious simplicity of his narrative was immense art, and though 
ho carefidly avoided even a word that could be called hi^-flown, he made 
the story of Montagu Bramleigh's courtship of the beautiful Italian girl 
one of Uie most touching episodes I eve^listened to. 

** The marriage was, of course, the foundation of the whole claifo, 
and he arrayed all his proofs of it with great skill. The recognition in 
your grandfother’s letters, and the tone of afibefekm in which they were 
written, his continual reference to her in his life, left little if any doi^ 
on the minAff of the jury, even though there was nothing formal or ofieial 
to dkow ihttt the ceremony of marriage had passed; he remiaded the jury 
that the defonoe would rely greatly on this foct, but the fact of a minring 
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registiy-book -was neither bo new nor bo rare in this country bb to 
create any astonishment, and when he offered proof that the church and 
&e Testiy-room had been sacked by the rebels in *98, the evidence 
seemed almost superfluous. The birth and baptism of the child he 
established thoroughly : and hero he stood on strong grounds, for the 
infant was christened at Brussels by the Protestant Chaplain of the 
Legation at the Hague, and he produced a copy of the act of registry, 
stating the child to be son of Montagu Bramleigh, of Gossender Manor, and 
Grosvenor Square, London, and of Eniichetta his wife. Indeed, as 
Lawson declared, if these unhappy fbreignors had ever even a glimmering 
suspicion that the just rights of this poor child were to be assailed and 
his inheritance denied him, they could not have taken more careful and 
cautious steps to secure his succession than the simple but excellent 
precautionB they had adopted. ^ 

The indignation of Lami at what he deemed the unfeeling and 
hearUess conduct of Montagu Bramleigh^his cold reception of the news 
of his son's birth, and the careless tone in which he excused himself from 
going over to the christening — ^rose to such a pitch that he swore the boy 
should never bear his father’s name, nor ever in any way bo beholden to 
him, and * this rash oath it was that has carried misery down to another 
generation, and involved in misfortune others not more blameless nor more 
truly to be pitied than he who now seeks redress at your hands.' Thib 
was the last sentence ho uttered after speaking three hours, and obtaining 
a slight pause to reomit his strepgtii. 

** Issue ef Montagu Bramlei^ being proved, issue of that issue was 
also established, and your father’s letters were given in evidence to show 
how he had treated with these claimants and given largely in money to 
suppress or silence their demands. Thos. Bolton, of tho house of Parker 
and Bolton, bankers, Naples, proved the receipt of various sums from 
Montagu Bramleigh in favour of A. B. G., for so the claimant was 
designated, private confldential letters to Bolton showing that these 
initials were used to indicate one who went under many aliases, and 
needed every precaution to escape the police. Bolton proved the 
jeumal of Giacomo Lomi, which he had oftw had in his own posses- 
sion. In fEbct this witness damaged us more than all the rest; his 
station and position in life, and the mode in Which he behaved under 
examination, having great effect on the jury, and affording LaWBon a 
fivvonimlde opportunity of showing what confidence was felt in the 
claimant’s pretensions a man pf wealth and character, even when the 
complications of pditisal eonspintoy had served to exJ^blt him as a 
dangerous adventurer. 

** Waller's reply was able, but not equal to his best eflbiis. It is 
but iisir to him, however, to state that he complained of ottir instructions, 
and dedSred that ydttr determihation nbt to Urge anything on S pohit of 
lltw, nor tender oppositioft on grounds merefy technical, left Mm almost 
powerleis in the esse. He devoted his attention almost entirely to dis-* 
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prove the first marriage, that of Mr. B. -mth Enrichetta Lami; he 
declared that the relative rank of the parties considered, the situation 
in which they were placed towaids each other, and all the probabilities 
of the case duly weighed, there was every reason to believe the connection 
was illicit. This view was greatly strengthened by Mr. B.’s subsequent 
conduct : his refusal to go over to the christening, and the utter indifference 
he displayed to the almost menacing tone of old Land's letters ; and when 
ho indignantly asked the jury < if a man were likely to treat in this wiifcunflr 
his wife and the mother of his first-born, the heir to his vast fortune and 
estates ? ’ there was a subdued murmur in the court that showed how 
strongly this point had told. 

** He argued that when a case broke down at its very outset, it would 
be a mere trifling with the time of the court to go further to disjirove 
circumstances based on a fallacy. As to the christening and the registra- 
tion of baptism, what easier than for a woman to declare whatever she 
pleased as to the paternity of her child ? It was true he was written son 
of Montagu Bramleigh ; but when we once agree that there was no 
marriage, this declaration has no value. He barely touched on the 
correspondence and the transmission of money abroad, which ho ezplamed 
as the natural effort of a man of high station and character to suppress 
the notoriety of a youthful indiscretion. Political animosity had, at that 
period, taken a most usurious turn, and scandal was ransacked to afford 
means of attack on the reputations of public men. 

** 1 barely give you the outline of his argument, but I will send you 
the printed account of the trial as soon as the shorthand writer shall have 
completed it for press. Baron Jocelyn's charge was, I must say, less in 
ouriavour than 1 had expected ; and when ho told the jury that the expres- 
sions of attachment and affection in Mr. B.’s letters, and the reiterated 
use of the phrase * my dear, dear wife ’ demanded their serious considera- 
tion as to whether such words would have fallen from a man hampered 
by an illicit connection, and already speculating how to be free of it ; — all 
this, put with great force and cleamebs, and a certain appeal to their 
sense of humanity, did us much disservice. The length of time he dwelt 
on this part of the case was so remarkable that 1 overheard a Q.C. say 
he had not known till then that his lordship was retained for the plaintifl*. 

« When he came to that part where allusion w&s made to the fact of 
the daimont being a foreigner, he made an eloquent and effective appeal 
to the character of English justice, which elicited a burst of applause in 
the court that took some seconds to repress ; and this, I am told, was 
more owing to t he popular sympathy with the politics of old Lami, and 
his connection with the rebellion of '98, than with any enthusiasm for his 
lordship's oratory. 

^'The jury were three hours in deliberation. I am oonfidtetial]^ 
informed that we had but ffve with, and seven against us ; the verdict, as 
you know, was not agreed on. We shall go to trial in sp^, I hope i^th 
Wallaob to lead for us, for I am fblly persuaded the flaw lies in the lustoiy 
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Bubse^uent to the marriage of Mr. B., and that it was a mistahe to let the 
issue tom on the eTont which had already enlisted the sympathies of the 
jury in its favour. 

« In conclusion, I ought to say, that the plaintiff’s friends regard the 
result as a victory, and the National press is strong in asserting that, if the 
Orange element had been eliminated from the jury-box, there is little doubt 
that Count Bramleigh — as they call him — would at that hour be dispens- 
ing the splendid hospitalities of a princely house to his county neighbours, 
and the still more gratifying benefits of a wide charity to the poor around 
him. Writing rapidly, as 1 do, 1 make no pretension to anything like an 
accurate history of the case. There are a vast variety of things to which 
I mean to direct your attention when a more favourable moment will permit. 
I will only now add, that your presence in England is urgently required, 
and that your return to Costello, to resume there the style of living that 
alike becomes the proprietor and the place, is, in tBc opinion of all your 
friends, much to be desired. 

** Mr. Waller does not hesitate to say that your absence decided the 
case against you, and was heard to declare openly that * he for one had 
no fancy to defend a cause for a man who voluntarily gave himself up as 
beaten.' 

** May I entreat then you will make it your convenience to return hero ? 
I cannot exaggerate the ill effects of your absence, nor to what extent your 
enemies are enabled to use the circumstance to your discredit. Jurors 
are after all but men, taken from the common mass of those who read and 
talk over the public scandals of the hoar, and all the cautions of the Bench 
never yet succeeded in making men forget, within the court-house, what 
they had for weeks before been discussing outside of it. 

At all events, do not dismiss my suggestion without some thought 
over it, or, better still, without consulting some friends in whoso sense aud 
inteUigenoe you have confidence. 1 am, with many apologies for the 
liberty 1 have thus taken, 

** Most faithfully, your servant, 

“T. Sedlby.” 

When Bramleigh had read this letter carefully over, he proceeded to 
Nelly's room, to let her hear its contents. 

** It's not very cheery news," said he, ** but it mi^t be worse. Shall 
I read it far yon, or will you read it yourself? " 

** Bead it. Gusty ; 1 would rather hear it from you," said she, as she 
sat down, with her fiice to the window, and partially averted from him 
as he sat. 

Not a word dropped from her while he read, and though once or twice 
he paused as if to invite a remark or a qo^on, she never spoke, nor by 
a look or a gestnie denoted how the tidings affected her. 

Well/' asJmd he at last, ** what do you say to it all ? " 

^*IVi WOVSo,--lipeau worse ibrus,----thanjha4 ever suspected I Sure|y» 
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Gub< 7 » you had no conception that their case had such apparent strength 
and solidity ? ” 

** I have thought so for many a day,” said he gloomily. 

“ Thought that they, and not we ” she could not go on. 

“ Just so, dearest,” said he, drawing his chair to her side, and laying 
his hand affectionately on her shoulder. 

And do you believe that poor papa thought so ? ” said she, and her 
cyos now swam in tears. 

A scarcely perceptible nod vras all his answer. 

“ Oh, Gusty, this is more miseiy than I was prepared for I ” cried shOf 
throwing herself on his shoulder. ** To think that all the time we were— 
what many called — outraging the world with display; exhibiting our wealth 
in every ostentatious way ; to think that it was not ours, that we were 
mere pretenders, with a mock rank, a mock station.” 

My father did not go thus far, Nelly,” said he gravely. ** That ho 
did not despise those pretensions I firmly believe, but that they ever 
gave him serious reason to suppose his right could be successfully diqiuted, 
this I do not believe. His fear was, that when the claim came to be 
resisted by one like myself, the battle would be ill fought. It was in thi^ 
spirit he said, * Would that Marion had been a boy ! ” 

“ And what will you do, Gusty ? ” 

** 1*11 tell you what I will not do, Nelly,” said he firmly : I wiU not, 
as this letter counsels me, go back to live where it is possible I have no 
right to live, nor spend money to which the law may to-morrow declare 
1 have no cluim. 1 will abide by what that law shall declare, without one 
effort to bias it in my favour. 1 have a higher pride in submitting myself 
to this trial than ever 1 had in being the owner of Gastello. It may be 
that I shall not prove equal to what I propose to myself. I have no over- 
confidence in my own strength, but 1 like to think, that if I come well 
through the ordeal, X shall have done what will dignify a life, humble even 
as mine, and give me a self-respect, without which existence is valueless 
to me. Will you stand by me, Nelly, in this struggle — ^I shall need you 
much ? ” 

** To the last,” said she, giving him both her hands, which he grasped 
within his, and pressed affectionately. 

** Write, then, one line firom me to Sedley, to say that I entrust the 
case entirely to his guidance ; that I will not mix myself with it in any 
way, nor will I letum to England till it be decided ; and say, if you can, 
that you agree with me in thia determination. And then, if the 
L’Estranges are ready, let us start at once.” 

“ They only wait for us ; Julia said so this moming.”^ 

** Then we diall set out to-morrow.” 


81— fi 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

A L(U.a TiTE-A'Tim 

•* Scant coiirtosj, I must say," exclaimed Lady Augasta, as, after rapidly 
running her eyes over a note, she flung it across the table towards 
Pracontal. 

They were seated tt'*te-R-tete in that small drawing-room which lookt'd 
out upon the garden and the grounds of the Borghese Palace. 

<« Am I to read it ? " asked he. 

** Yes, if you like. It is from Augustus Bramleigh, a person you feel 
some interest in." 

Pracontal took up the note, and seemed to go very carefully over its 
contents. ^ 

** So then," said he, as he finished, he thinks it better not to mu i 
— ^not to know me." 

« Which is no reason on earth for being wanting in a proper attention 
to m«," said she, angrily. To leave Borne without calling hero, without 
consulting my wishes, and learning my intentionB for the future, is a gross 
forgetfulness of proper respect." 

** I take it, the nows of the trial was too much for him. Longworth 
said it would, and that the comments of the press would bo insupportable 
besides." 

** But what have I to do with that, sir ? Mr. Bramleigh’s first duty 
was to come here. I should have been thought of. I was the firbt 
person this family should have remembered in their hour of difficulty." 

** There was no intentional want of respect in it. I’ll be bound," cried 
Pracontal. ** It was just a bashful man’s dread of an awkward moment 
— ^that Etiglish terror of what you call a * scene ’ — that seat him off/' 

" It is generons of yon, sir, to become his apologist, I only wonder " 
— here she stopped, and seemed confused. 

“ Go on, my lady. Pray finish what you began." 

** No, sir. It is as well unsaid." 

** But it was understood, my lady, just as well as if it had been 
uttered. Your ladyship wondered who was to apologise for ms*" 

She grew crimson as he spoke ; but a faint smile seemed to say how 
thoroughl^S^ she relished that southern keenness that cotdd divine d half* 
tittered thou^t. ^ 

** How quick you are,^’ said she, without a trace of irritation. 

** Say, rather, how qniok he ought to be who attempts to parry you at 
fence. And, after all," said he, in a lighter tone, ** is it not as vrdl that 
he has spar^ ns all an embarraesmeiit ? I eonld not surely have been 
able to condole with 7»m, and how could he have congratulated ms f " 

** Pardon me, Count, but the matter, so far as I learn, is precisely 
as it was before. There is neither subject for condolence nor gratnlation.” 

«< go far as the verdict of the jury went, my lady, you are quite right ; 
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but what do you say to that larger, wider Terdiot pronounced by the 
proBB, and repeated in a thousand fonuB by the public ? May I read you 
one passage, only one, from my lawyer Mr Kelson’s letter ? " 

‘‘Is it short?” 

“ Very short.” 

“ And intelligible ? ” 

“ Most intelligible." 

“ Head it then.” 

“ Here it is,” said he, opening a letter, and turning to the lost page. 
“ ‘ Wore I to sum up what is the popular opinion of the result, I could 
not do it better than repeat what a City capitalist said to me this morning, 
“ I’d rather lend Count Pracontal twenty thousand pounds to-day, 
take Mr. Bramloigh’s mortgage for ten.” ’ ” 

“ Let me read that. 1 shall comprehend his moaning better than by 
hearing it. This means evidently," said she, after reading the passage, 
“ that your chances are better than his.” 

” Kelson tells mo success is certain.” 

“ And 3 'our cautious friend, Mr. ; I always forget that man’s 

name ? " 

“ Longworth ? " 

“ Yes, Longworth. What does he say ? " 

“ Ho is already in treaty with me to let him have a small farm which 
adjoins his grounds, and which ho would like to throw into his lawn.” 

“ Seriously ? " 

“ No, nut a bit seriously ; but we pass the whole morning building 
these sort of castles in Spain, and the grave way that he entertains such 
projects ends by making^ me believe I am actually the owner of Castello 
and all its belongings." 

“ Tell me some of your plans," said she, with a livelier interest than 
she had yet shown. 

“ First of all, reconciliation, if that be its proper name, with all that 
calls itself Bramleigh. I don’t wmit to bo deemed a usurper, but a 
legitimate monarch. It is to be a restoration.” 

” Then you ought to many Nelly. I declare that never struck me 
before.” 

“ Nor has it yet occurred to me, my lady,” said he, with a faint show 
of irritation. 

“ And why not, sir ? Is it that you look higher ? ” 

“ I look hi^er,” said he ; and there was a solemn intensiiy in his 
air and manner as he spoke. 

“ I declare. Monsieur de Pracontal, it is scarcely delicate to say this 
to me.** 

“ Your ladyship insists on my being candid, even at the hazard of my 
courtesy.” 

“ 1 do not complain of your candour, sir. B is your— your— — 

“ My pretension ? ” 
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** Well, yes, preteneion will do.” 

** Well, my lady, I will not quarrel with the phrase. I do * pretend,' 
as we say in French. In &ct, I haye been little other than a pretender 
these last few years.” - 

** And what is it you pretend to ? May I ask the question ? ” 

** I do not know if I may dare to answer it,” said he, slowly 

** I will explain what 1 mean,” added he, after a brief silence, and 
drawing his chair somewhat ncaz%r to where she sat. I will explain. 
If, in one of my imaginatiye gossipries with a friend, 1 were to put 
forward some claim — some ambition — ^which would sound absurd coming 
from me now, but which, were I the owner of a great estate, would neither 
be extravagant nor ridiculous, the memory of that unlucky pretension 
would live against me ever after, and the laugh that my vanity excited 
would ring in my years long after I had ceased to reg^ the sentiment as 
vanity at all. Do yon follow me ? ” 

** Yes, I believe I do. I would only have }<>n remember that 1 am not 
Mr. Longworth.” 

** A reason the more for my caution.” 

** Couldn't we converse without riddles, Count Pracontal ? ” 

** I protest I should like to do so.” 

And as I make no objection ” 

** Then to begin. You asked me what I should do if 1 were to gain 
my suit ; and my answer is, if 1 were not morally certain to gain it, I’d 
never exhibit myself in the absurd position of planning a life I was never 
to arrive at.” 

« You are too much a Frenchman for that.” 

** Precisely, madam. I am too much a Frenchman for that. The 
exquisite sensibility to ridicule puts a very fine edge on national character, 
thou^ your countrymen will not admit it.” 

“It makes very tetchy acquaintances,” said she, with a malicious 
lauc^. 

“ And developes charming generosity in those who forgive us 1 ” 

“ I cry off. 1 can’t keep up this game of give and take flatteries. 
Let us come back to what we were talking of, that is, if either of us can 
remember it. 0 yes, 1 know it now. You were going to tell me the 
splendid establishment you’d keep at Gastello. I am sure the cook will 
leave nothing to desire— but how about the stable ? That * steppers ' 
will not exactly be in his place in on Iridi county.” 

“ Madam, yon forget 1 was a lieutenant of hussars.” 

“ My dear Count, that does not mean riding.” 

“Madaml” 

“ 1 should now rise and say * Monsieur 1 * and it would be very good 
comedy after the French pattern ; but I pielNr the so& and my ease, and 
will simply beg yon to remember the contract we made the other day — 
that each was to be at liberty to sayanyimpertinenee to the otl^er, without 
offence bring taken.” 
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Procontal laid his hand on his heart, and bowed low and deep. 

** There are some half a dozen people in that garden yonder, who havo 
passed and ropassed — I can’t tell how many times — just to observe us. 
You’ll see them again in a few minutes, and we shall be town-talk to-mor- 
row, I’m certain. There are no t^te-H-tOtes ever permitted in Rome if a 
cardinal or a monsignore be not one of the perfonnorh.” 

** Are those they ? ” cried he, suddenly. 

“ Yes, and there’s not the least occasion for thai flash of the eye, and 
that hot glow of indignation on the cheek. I assure you, Monsieur, there 
is nobody there to * couper la gorge ’ with you, or share in any of those 
social pleasantries which make the * Hois ’ famous. The curioutfly minded 
individual is a lady — a Mrs. Trumpler — and her attendants ore a few 
freshly arrived curates. There now, sit down again, and look less like a 
wounded tiger, for all this sort of thing fusses and fevers me. Yes, you 
may fan me, though if the detectives return it will make the report more 
hi^y coloured.” 

Pracontal was now seated on a low stool beside her sofa, and fanning 
her assiduously. 

** Not but these people ain all right,” continued she. “It is quite 
wrong in me to admit you to my intimacy — wrong to admit you at all. 
My sister is so angry about it, she won’t come here — ^fact, I assure you. 
Now don't look so delighted and so triumphant, and the rest of it. As your 
nice little phrase has it, you * are for nothing ’ in the matter at all. It is 
all myself, my own whim, my fancy, my caprice. I saw that the step 
was just as unadvisable as they said it was. 1 saw that any commonly 
discreet poraon would not have even made your acquaintance, standing as 
I did ; but unfortunately for me, like poor Eve, the only tree whose fruit 
I covet is the one I’m told isn't good for mo. There go our friends once 
more. I vdsh 1 could toll horwho you are, and not keep her in this state 
of torturing anxiety.” 

“ Might I ask, my lady,” said he, gravely, “ if you havo heard any- 
thing to my discredit or disparagement, as a reason for the severe sentence 
you have just spoken ? ” 

** No, unfortunately not, for in that case my relatives would have 
forgiven me. They know the wonderful infatuation that attracts me to 
damaged reputations, and as they have not yot found out any considerable 
flaw in yours they are puzzled, out of all measure, to know what it is I see 
in you.” 

“ 1 am overwhelmed by your flattery, madam,” said he, trymg to seem 
amused, but, in spite of himself, showing some irritation. 

“ Not that,” resumed she, in that quiet maimer which showed that her 
mind h | ^ d gone off suddenly in another direction, “ not that. I owe much 
defarenoe to the Bzamleighs, who, one and all, have troated me with little 
courtesy. behaved shamefully— that, of course, was to he 

«speeted. To many that odious old creature for a position implied how 
die would •buse the position when she got it. As 1 said to Gusty, when a 
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} ouu^ Oxford, man gives five guineas for a mount, he doesn’t think he has 
the worth of his money if he doesn’t smash his collar-bone. There, put 
down that fan, you are making me feverish. Then the absurdity of playing 
Peereaa to me ! How ashamed the poor old man was ; he reddened througli 
all his rouge. Do you know,” added she, in an excited manner, ** that she 
hud the impertinence to compare her marriage with mine, and say, that at 
least rank and title were somewhat nobler ambitions than a mere sul)- 
bistenco and a settlement. But I answered her. I told her, < You ha^e 
forgotten one material oircumstancc. I did not live with your father ! ’ 

0 yes ! we exchanged a number of little courtesies of this kind, and I 
was BO Sony when I heard she had gone to Naples. I was only getting 
into stride when the race was over. As to my settlement, 1 have not the 
vciy vaguest notion who’ll pay it ; perhaps it may be you. Oh, of course, 

1 know the unutterable bliss, but you must really your lawyer, how is 
my lien to be disposed of. Some one said to me the other day that, besides 
the estate, you would have a claim for about eighty thousand pounds.” 

“ It was Longworth said so.” 

1 don't like yom* friend Longworth. Is he a gentleman ? ” 

« Most unquestionably.” 

** Well, but I mean a bom gentleman ? I detest and I distrust your 
nature-made gentlemen, who, having money enough to * get up * the part, 
deem that quite sufficient. I want the people whose families have given 
guarantees for character during some generations. Six o’clock! Only 
think, you arc here three mortal hours I I declare, sir, this must not occur 
again ; and I have to dress now. I dine at the Prince Gomarini's. Do 
you go there ? ” 

** I go nowhere, my lady. I know no one.” 

<< Well, I can’t present you. It would be too compromising. And yet 
they want men like you vexy much here. The Bomans are so dull and 
stately, and the English, who frequent the best houses, are So dreaxy. 
There, go away now. You want leave to come to-morrow, but m not 
grant it. 1 must hoar what Mrs. Trumpler says before I admit yon again.” 

** When then may I ?” 

** I don’t know ; I have not thought of it. Let it be— let it be when 
you have gained your law-suit,” cried she, in a burst of lanc^ter, and 
hurried out of the room. 


OHAPTEBL. 

Oattabo. 

If Cattaro was more picturesque and stnoige-looking than the Bramlei^* 
had expected, it was also far more poveHy-strieken and desolate. The 
little town, escarped out of a lofty mountain, with the sea lit. front, oon^ 
sisted of l^e more than one siragi^g street, whieh followed every bend 
and indentation of the shore. It is true, wherever a little *<platBati*' 
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offered on the mountain, a honee was built ; and to tlieso small winding 
paths led up, through rocks bristling with the cactus, or shaded by 
oleanders large as olive-trees. Beautiful little bits of old Venetian archi- 
tecture, in balconies or porticoes, peeped out here and thore through the 
dark foliage of oranges and figs; uud richly-oruamonted gates, whoso 
arabesques yet glistened with tarnished gilding, wore festooned with many 
a flowery creeper, and that small banksia-roso, so tasteful in its luxu- 
riance. From the sea it would bo impossible to imagine anything more 
beautiful or more romantic. As you landed, however, the illusion faded, 
and dirt, misery, and want stared at you at every stop. Decay and ruin 
were on all sides. Paluccs, whose marble mouldings and architraves were 
in the richest style of Byzantine art, wore propped up by rude beams of 
timber that obstructed the footway, while from their windows and balconies 
hung rags and tattered draperies, the signs of a poverty within great as 
the min without. The streets were lined with a famished, half-clothed 
population, sitting idly or sleeping. A few huro and there afiected to bo 
vendors of fruit and vegetables, but the mass were simply loungers reduced 
to the miserable condition of an apathy which saw nothing better to lie 
done with life than dream it away. 'While Bramleigh and L'Estrango 
were full of hoiror at the wretohodness of the plaoe, their sisters were 
almost wild with delight at its barbaric beauty, its grand savagery, and its 
brilliant picturesque character. The little inn, which probably for years 
had dispensed no other hospitalities than those of the cafe, that extended 
from the darkly-coluxnned portico to half across the piazza, certainly con- 
tributed slightly to allay the grumblings of the travellers. The poorly 
furnished rooms were ill kept and dirty, the servants lazy, and the fare 
itself the very humblest imaginable. 

Nothing but the wnfidling good temper and good spirits of Julia and 
Nelly could have rallied the men out of their sulky discontent ; that spirit 
to make the best of everything, to catch at every passing gleam of sunlight 
on the landscape, and even in moments of diseouragement to rally at the 
first chance of what may cheer and ^adden,— this is womanly, essen- 
tially womanly. It belongs not to the man’s nature; and even if he 
should have it, he has it in a less discriminative shape and in a coarser 
frahion. 

While Angaetus and L'Estrange then sat sulkily smoking their cigars 
on the sea-wall, oontemptuousfy turning their backs on the mountain 
variagated with every htie of folis^, and broken in every piirturesque form, 
the girls had found out a beautifhl old villa, almost buried in orange-trees 
in asmidl eleft of the mountain, through which a small easeade descended 
and Ibd a fountain that played In the ball ; the perfect stillness, only 
broken by the splash of the falling water, and the sense of deUcious fresh- 
ness imparted by the crystal oarcles eddying across the marble fount, so 
delighted them that they irere in ecstasies when they found that the place 
VIM io be let, imd m^t be thdr ownforBsumlessthanaveiy modest 
entresol ” would cost in a cognate city. 
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<< Just imagine, Gustj, he will let it to us for three hundred florins 
a year ; and for fifteen hundred wo may buy it out and out, for over." 
This was Nelly’s salutation as she come back full of all she had seen, and 
glowing with enthusiasm over the splendid luxuriance of the vegetation 
and the beauty of the view. 

“ It is really princely inside, although in terrible dilapidation and ruin. 
There are over two of the fireplaces the Doge's arms, which shows that a 
Venetian magnate once lived there." 

“What do you say, George?" cried Bramleigh. “Don’t 3 'ou think 
you’d rather invest fifteen hundred florins in a boat to escape from this 
dreary hole than purchase a prison to live in it ? " 

“ You must come and see the * Fontanella’ — so they call it — ^before 
you decide," said Julia. “ Meanwhile here is a rough sketch I made from 
the garden side." a 

“ Gome, that looks very pretty, indeed," cried George. “ Do you 
mean to say it is like that ? " 

“ That’s downright beautifiil ! " said Bramleigh. ** Surely these ai’o 
not marble — these columns ? " 

“It is all marble — the terrace, the balconies, the stairs, the door- 
frames ; and as to the floors, they are laid down in variegated slabs, with 
a marvellous instinct as to colour and effect. I declare 1 think it hand- 
somer than Gastello," cried Nelly. 

“ Haven’t I often said," exclaimed Bramleigh, ** that there was nothing 
like being ruined to impart a fresh zest to existence ? You seem to start 
anew in the race, and unweighted too." 

“As George and I have always been in the condition you speak of," 
said Julia, “ this charm of novelty is lost to ns." 

“ Lot us put it to the vote," said Nelly eagerly. “ Shall we buy it ?" 

“ First of all let ns see it," interposed Bramleigh. “ To-day I have 
to make my visit to the authorities. I have to present myself befinre the 
great officials, and announce that 1 have come to be the representative of 
the last joint of the British lion's tail ; but that he being a great beast 
of wonderful strength and terrific courage, to touch a hair of him is 
temerity itself." 

“ And they will believe you ? " asked Julia. 

“ Of course they will. It would be very hard that we should not survive 
in the memories of people who live in lonely spots and read no newspapers." 

“ Such a place for vegetation I never saw," cried Nelly. “ There are 
no glass windows in the hall, but through the ornamental ironwork the 
oranges and limes pierce through and hong in great clusters ; the whole 
covered with the crimson acanthus and the blue japonica, till the very 
biilliancy of colour actually dazzles you." 

“ We'll write a great book • up there, George , — • Oattaro under the 
Doges :' or shall it be a romance ? " said Bramlei^. 

“ I'm for a diary," said Julia, “ where each of us shall contrilmte his 
diare of life among the wild-olives." 
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Ju’b right,” cried Nelly; “and as I have no gift of authorehip, 
I'll be the public.” 

“ No, you shall be the editor, dearest,” said Julia ; “he is always like 
the Speaker in the House, — the person who does the least and endures 
the most.” 

“ All this does not lead us to any decision,” said L’Estrange. “ Shall 
I go up there all alone, and report to you this evening vhat I see and 
what I think of the place ? ’* 

This proposal was at once acceded to ; and now they wont their several 
ways, nut to meet again till a late dinner. 

“ How nobly and manfully your brother bears up,” said Julia, as she 
walked back to the inn with Nolly. 

“ And there is no display in it,” said Nelly, warmly. “ Now that he 
is beyond the roach of condolence and compassion, ho fears nothing. And 
you will see that when the blow falls, as he says it must, he will not 
wince nor shrink.” 

“ If 1 had been a man, I should like to have been of that mould.” 

“ And it is exactly what you would have been, dear Julia. Gusty 
said, only yesterday, that you had more courage than us all.” 

When L’Estrange returned, he came accompanied by an old man in 
very tatteied clothes, and the worst possible hat, whose linen was far 
from spotless, as were his hands innocent of soap. He was, however, 
the owner of the villa, and a Count of the great family of Kroptowicz. 
If his appearance was not much in his favour, his manners were those of 
a well-bred person, and his language that of education. Ho was eager to 
part with this villa, as he desired to go and live with a married daughter 
at Kagusa ; and he protested that, at the price he asked, it was not a 
sale, but a present ; that to any other than Englishmen he never would 
part with a property that had been six hundred years in the family, and 
which contained the bones of his distinguished ancestors, of which, inci- 
dentally, he threw in small historic details ; and, last of all, he avowed 
that he desired to confide the small chapel where these precious remains 
were deposited to the care of men of station and character. This chapel 
was only used once a year, when a mass for the dead was celebrated, so 
that the Count insisted no inconvenience could be incurred by Hie tenant. 
Indeed, he half hinted that, if that one annual celebration were objected 
to, his ancestors might be prayed for elsewhere, or even rest satisfied with 
the long course ef devotion to iheir interests which had been maintained up 
to the present time. As for the chapel itself, he described it as a gem that 
even Venice could not rival. There were frescoes of marvellous beauty, 
and some carvings in wood and ivory that wore priceless. Some years 
back, he had employed a great artist to restore some of the paintings, and 
Bttpply the place of others that wore beyond restoration, and now it was 
in a state of perfect condition, as he would be proud to show thm. 

You are aware that we are heretios, Monsieur? ” said Julia. 

** We ure all sqiib qf Adam, Mademoiselle,” said he, with a polite 
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bow ; and it was clear that ho conld postpone spiritaal questions to such 
time as temporal matters might be fully completed. 

As the chapel was fully twenty minutes' walk firom the Tilla, and 
much higher on tho mountain side, hod it even been frequented by the 
country })eoplo it could not have boon any enuso of inconvenience to the 
occupants of the villa ; and this matter being settled, and some small 
conditions as to surrender being agreed to, Bramleigh engaged to take it 
for three years, with a power to purchase if ho desired it. 

Long after the contract was signed and completed, the old Count 
continued, in a half-complaining tone, to dwell on the great sacrifice ho 
had made, what sums of money were to be made of the lemons and 
oranges, how the figs were celebrated even at Eagusa, and Fontanella 
melons had actually brought ten kroutzers — three-halfpence — apiece in 
the market at Zara. 

Who is it,” cried Julia, as the old man took his leave, ** who said 
that the old mercantile spirit never died out in tho grAt Venetian families, 
and that the descendants of the doges, with all their pride of blood and 
race, were dealers and traders whenever an occasion of gain presented 
itself ” 

** Our old friend there has not belied the theoiy,” said Bramleigh ; 
« but I am right glad that we have secured La Fontanella.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Bomb Nuwb feom Without. 

Thebe is a sad significance in tho &ct that the happiest days of our lives 
are those most difficult to chronicle ; it is as though the very essence of 
enjoyment was its uneventful nature. Thus was it that the little house- 
hold at tho Fontanella felt their present existence. Its simplo pleasures, 
its peacefulness never palled upon them. There was that amount of 
general similarity in tastes amongst them that secures concord, and 
&at variety of disposition and temperament which promotes and sustains 
«*intereBt. 

Julia was the life of all ; for though seeming to devote herself to the 
cares of housethrift and management, and in reality carrying on aU the 
details of management, it was she who gave to their daily life its colour 
and flavour; she who suggested occupations and interest to each ; and 
while Augustus was charged to devote his gun and his rod to the reple- 
nishment of the larder, George was converted into a gardener ; all the 
decorative department of the household being conflded to Nelly, who made 
the bouquets for the breakfest and dJimer-tahleB, arranged the fruit in 
artistic feshion, and was supreme in exacting ditmer-dress and the due 
observance of all proper etiquette. Julia Iras inflexible on this point ; for, 
as she said, ** though people laugh at deposed princes fbr their perslstenoo 
in maintairing a certain state and a oertsin pageflutiy in their exile, 
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witiumt these what becomes of their prestige, and what becomes of them- 
selves? they merge into a new existence, and lose their very identity. 
We, too, may be * restored ' one of these days, and let it be our core not to 
have forgotten the habits of our station." There was in this, as in most 
she said, a semi-seriousness that made one doubt when die was in 
earnest ; and this half-quizzing manner enabled her to cany out her will 
and bear down opposition in many cases where a steruor logic would have 
failed her. 

Her greatest art of all, however, was to induce the others to believe 
that the chief charm of their present existence was its isolation. She well 
knew that while she herself and Nelly would never complain of the lone- 
liness of thoir lives, their estrangement from tho world and all its pursuits, 
its pleasures and its interosts, tho young men would soon discover what 
monotony marked their days, how uneventful they were, and how uniform. 
To convert all these into merits, to make them believe that this immunity 
from the passing accidents of life was the greatest of blessings, to induce 
them to regard the peace in which they lived as the highest charm that 
could adorn existence, and at the same time not suffer them to lapse into 
dreamy inactivify or lethargic indifference, was a great trial of skill, and it 
was hers to achieve it. As she said, not without a touch of vain-glory, 
one day to Nelly, ** How intensely eager 1 have made them about small 
things. Your brother was up at daylight to finish his rock-work for 
tho creepers, and George felled that tree for the keel of his new boat 
before breakfast. Think of that, Nelly ; and neither of them as much as 
asked if the post had brought them letters and newspapers. Don't laugh, 
dearest. When men forget the post-hour, there is something wonderfully 
good or bad has befallen them." 

** But it is strange, after all, Ju, how little we have come to care for 
the outer world. 1 protest I am glad to think that there are only two 
mails a week — a thing that when we came here led me to believe that it 
would not be possible to endure." 

** To George and myself it matters little," said Julia, and her tone had 
a touch of sadness in it, in spite of her attempt to smile. ** It would not 
be easy to find two people whom the world can live without at so little 
cost. There is something in that, Nelly ; though I’m not sure that is 
all gain." 

Well, you have your recompenoe, Julia," said the other, affectionately, 
" for there is a little * world ’ here could not exist without you." 

" Two hares, and something like a black cock, they call it a caper," 
here cried Augustus from beneath the window. “ Gome down, and lot us 
have breakfast on the terrace. By the way, I have just got a letter in 
Outbill's hand. It has been a fortnight in coming, but I only glanced at 
&e dfite of it." 

' As they gathered around the bfeakfiurt-table they were far more eager 
to learn what had been done In the garden and what progress was being 
male with the fidi-pond, than to hear Sir. Outbill's news, and his letter 
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lay open till nigh the end of the meal on the table before any one thought 
of it. 

** Who wonts to read Cutbill ?” said Augustus, indolently. 

“ Not I, Gusty, if ho write as he talks.” 

Do you know, 1 thought him Teiy pleasant ? ” said L’Estrange. ** He 
told mo so much that I had never heard of, and made such acute remarks 
on life and people.” 

** Poor dear George was so flattered by Mr. Cutbiirs praise of his 
boiled mutton, that he took quite a liking to the man; and when ho 
declared that some poor little wine we gave him had a flavour of * Muscat’ 
about it, like old Moselle, I really believe he might have borrowed money 
of ns if he had wanted, and if we bad had any.” 

** I wish you would read him aloud, Julia,” said Augustus. 

** With all my heart,” said she, turning over the letter to see its length. 
** It does seem a long document, but it is a marvel of clear writing. 
Now for it : — < Naples, Hotel Victoria. My dear Brsrnleigh.' Of course 
you are his dear Bramleigh ? Lucky, after all, that it’s not dear Gusty.” 

** That’s exactly what makes oveiything about that man intolerable to 
iiiff*' said Nelly. ** The degree of intimacy between people is not to be 
measured by the inferior.” 

** 1 will have no discussions, no iniomiptions,” said Julia. If there 
arc to be comments, they must bo made by we," 

“ That’s tyranny, I think,” cried Nelly. 

** I call it more than arrogance,” said Augustus. 

« My dear Bramleigh,” continued Oulia, reading aloud — ” I followed 
the old viscount down here, not in the best of tempers, I assure you ; and 
though not easily outwitted or baffled in such matters, it was not till after 
a week that I succeeded in getting an audience. There’s no denying it, 
he’s the best actor on or off the boards in Europe. He met me coldly, 
haughtily. I had treated him badly, forsooth, shamefully; I had not 
deigned a reply to any of his letters. He had written me three — ^he 
wasn’t sore there were not four letters — to Borne. He had sent me cards 
for the Pope’s chapel — cards for Cardinal Somebody’s receptionch— cards 
for a concert at St. Paul’s, outside the walls. I don’t know what atten- 
tions he had not showered on me, nor how many of his hi^ and titled 
friends had not called at a hotel where I never stopped, or left their 
names with a porter 1 never saw. 1 had to wait till he poured forth all 
this with a grand eloquence, at once disdainful and damaging ; the pero- 
ration being in this wise— that such lapses as mine were things unknown 
in the latitudes inhabited by well-bred people. * These things are not 
done, Mr. Gutbill 1 ’ said he, arrogantly ; * these things are not done ! 
You may call them trivial omissions, mere trifles, casual forgetftdnesses 
and such like ; but even men who have achieved distinction, who have won 
fame and honours and reputation, os 1 am well aware is your case, would 
do well to observe the small obligations which the disdipline of society 
enforces, and condescend to exchange that small coin of civilities which 
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form the circulating medium of good manners.' Whexji he had delivered 
himself of this he sat down overpowered, and though I, in vorj plain 
language, told him that 1 did not believe a syllable about letters nor 
accept one word of the lesson, he only fanned himself and bathed his 
temples with rose-water, no more heeding me or my indignation than if 1 
had been one of the figures on his Japanese screen. 

« < You certainly said you were stopping at the Minerva,” ’ said he. 

** * 1 certainly told your lordship I was at Spihnan’s.’ 

** He wanted to show me why this could not possibly be the case — 
how men like himself never made mistakes, and men like mo continually 
did so — that the vety essence of great men's lives was to attach importance 
to those smaller circumstances that inferior people disregarded, and so 
on ; but 1 simply said, * Let ns leave that question where it is, and go on 
to a more important one. Have } ou hod time to look over my account ? ’ 

“ * If yon had received the second of those letters you have with such 
unfeigned candour assured mo wore never written, you’d have seen that 
I only desire to know the name of your banker in town, that I may order 
my agent to remit the money.’ 

« « Let us make no more mistakes about an address, my lord,’ said 
I. * I’ll take a cheque for the amount now,' and he gave it. He sat down 
and wrote me an order on Hedges and Holt, Poll Mall, for fifinen hundred 
pounds. 

** I was so overcome by the promptitude and by the grand manner 
ho handed it to me, that I am free to confess I was heartily ashamed of 
my previous rudeness, and would have given a handsome discount off my 
cheque to have been able to obliterate all memory of my insolence. 

<< < Is there anything more between us, Mr. Cutbill ? ’ said he, politely, 
* for I think it would be a mutual benefit if we could settle all our 
outlying transactions at the present interview.’ 

«< ( Well,’ said I, * there’s that two thousand of the parson’s, paid in, 
if you remember, after Fortlaw’s report to your lordship that the whole 
scheme must founder.’ 

** He tried to browbeat at this. It was a matter in which I had no 
concern ; it was a question which Mr. L’Estrango was at full liberty to 
bring before the courts of law ; my statement about Portlaw was incorrect ; 
dates were agomst me, law was against me, custom was against me, and 
at last it was nigh dinner-hour, and time was against me ; * unless,’ said 
he, with a change of voice 1 never heard equalled off the stage, * you will 
stay and eat a veiy humble dinner with Temple and myself, for my lady 
is indisposed.’ 

** To be almoBt on fighting terms with a man ten minutes ago, and 
to accept his invitation to dinner now, seemed to me one of those things 
perfectly beyond human accomplishment; but the way in which he 
tendered the invitation, and the altered tone he imparted to his manner, 
made me feel that not to imitate him was to stamp myself for ever as one 
of those vulgar dogs whom he had just been ridiculing, and I assented. 
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“ I haye a perfect recollection of a superb dinneri but bejond that, 
and that the champa^e was decanted, and that there was a large cheese 
stofied with truffles, and that there were ortolans in ice, I know nothing. 
It was one of the pleasantest ovonings 1 ever passed in my life. 1 sang 
several songs, and might have sung more if a message had not come from 
my lady to beg that the piano might be stopped, an intimation which 
closed the seance, and I said good-night. The next morning Temple 
called to say my lord was too much engaged to be able to receive me 
again, and as to that little matter 1 had mentioned, he had an arrangement 
to propose which might be satisfactoiy ; and whether it was that my 
faculties wore not the clearer fer my previous night's convivialities, or 
that Temple’s explanations were of the most muddled description, or that 
tho noble lord had purposely given him a tangled skein to unravel, 1 don’t 
know, but all 1 could mahe out of the proposed arrangement was that he 
wouldn't give any money back — no, not on any terms : to do so would 
be Bomethiug so derogatory to himself, to his^fank, to his position in 
diplomacy ; it would amount to a self-accusation of fraud ; what would 
be thought of him by his bi'othcr peers, by society, by the world, and by 
The Office ? 

« He had, however, the alternate presentation to the living of Oxington 
in Herts. It was two hundred and forty pounds per annum and a house — 
in fact * a provision more than ample,’ he said, * for any man not utterly 
a worldling.’ He was not sure whether the next appointment lay with 
himself or a certain Sir Marcus Cluff — a retired fishmonger, he thought, — 
then living at liome ; but so well as 1 could make out, if it was Lord 
Gulduff’s turn he would appoint L’Estrange, and if it was Cluff’s, wo 
were to ctgole, or to bully, or to persuade him out of it ; and L’Estrango 
was to be inducted as soon as the present incumbent, who only wanted 
a few months of ninety, was promoted to a better place. This may all 
seem veiy confused, dim, and unintelligible, but it is a plain ungarbled 
statement in comparison with what 1 received from Temple— ^ho, to do 
him justice, felt the awkwardness of being sent out to do something 
he didn’t understand by means that he never possessed. He handed me, 
however, a letter for Gluff from the noble viscount, which 1 was to deliver 
at onco ; and, in feet, this much was inielligibl#, that the sooner 1 took 
myself away from Naples, in any direction 1 liked best, the better. There 
are times when it is as well not to show that you see the enemy is cheating 
you, when the shrewdest policy is to let him deem you a dupe and wait 
patiently till he has compromised himself beyond recall. In this sense 1 
agreed to be the bearer of the letter, and started the same ni^t fer Borne. 

Gluff was installed at the same hotel where I was stopping, and I saw 
him the next moming. He was a poor bredEen-down ereature, sitting in 
a room saturated with some peculiar vapour which seemed to agree with 
him, but half sufibcaied me. The viscount's letter, however, very nesriy 
put us on a level, fer it took his breath away, and all but flniahed him. 

• Do yon k^w, sir/ said he, * that Lord Oulduff islki feeie of a title 
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to a presentation that I bought with the estate thirty years ago, and that 
he has no more right in the matter than he has to the manor-house. The 
vicarage is in my sole gift, and though the present incumbent is but Uvo- 
ond- thirty, he means to resign and go out to New Zealand.’ He 
maundered on about Lord Gulduff's inexplicable blunder; what course 
he ought to adopt towards him; if it wore actionable, Or if a simple 
apology would bo the best solution, and at lust said, * There was no one 
for whom he had a higher esteem than Mr. L’Estrange, and that if I 
would give him his address he would like to communicate with him 
personally in the matter.’ This looked at least faTourable, and 1 gave 
it with great willingness ; but I am free to own 1 have become now so 
accustomed to be jockeyed at every step 1 go» that 1 wouldn't trust the 
Pope himself, if he only promised me anything beyond his blessing. 

** 1 saw Cluff again to-day, and ho said ho had half written his letter to 
L’Estrango ; but being his ante-fumigation day, when his doctor enjoined 
complete repose, he could not complete or post the document till Saturday. 
I have thought it best, however, to apprise you, and L’Estrange through 
you, that such a letter is on its way to Cattaro, aM 1 trust with 
satisfactory intelligenco. And now that 1 must bring this long narrative 
to an end, I scarcely know whether 1 shall repeat a scandal you may have 
heard already, or more probably still, like to hear now, but it is the town- 
talk here : that Pracontal, or Count Bramleigh, — 1 don’t know which name 
he is best known by — ^is to marry Lady Augusta. Some say that the 
marriage will depend on the verdict of the trial being in his favour ; others 
declare that she has accepted him unconditionally. 1 was not disposed 
to believe the story, but Gluff assures mo that it is unquestionable, and 
that ho knows a lady to whom Lady Augusta confided this determination. 
And, as Gluff says, such an opportunity of shocking the world will not 
occur every day, and it cannot be expected she could resist the temptation. 

** I am going back to England at once, and I enclose you my town 
address in case you want me : '4, Joy Court, Garmon Street.’ The 
Gulduff mining-scheme is now wound up, and the shareholders have 
signed a consent. Their first dividend of foorpence will be paid in 
January, future payment will be announced by notice. Tell L’Estrange, 
however, not to * come in,* but to wait, 

« If I can be of service in any way, make nse of me, and if I cannot, 
don*t forget me, but think me as, what 1 once overheard L’Estrange’s 
sister cell me, — a well-meaning snob, and very faithfully yours, 

«T. OUTBILL.” 
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The sea has claimed excesflive tribute of human life, human handiwork, 
and human wealth, ever since men began to go down thither in ships. It 
would bo interesting, were it possible, to calculate how much of the world's 
treasure has from time to time gone to pave the ocean, from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic. Shfdmpeare, reflecting upon this subject, and wishing to 
convey the idea of great wealth, speaks in Henry the Fifth of the riches of 

The ooze and bottom of the sea 
With snnken wreck and anmlcss treoBnriea ; ^ 

while he makes Clarence, in Rkhaid the Third, dream of 

A fliousand fearful wrecks — 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, invalued jewels. 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 

In the infancy of navigation, when ships wore rarely taken out of sight 
of land, the rudeness and simplicity of the appliances for guiding and 
managing vessels made wTecks matters of vezy frequent occurrence. The 
enormous losses which must in those times have been suflered would, it 
might be supposed, have turned attention to recovering a part at least 
of the treasures so frequently engulphed. It is only, however, within a 
comparatively recent period that serious attempts have been made in this 
direction, and so successful has been the enterprise engaged, that now-a- 
days, unless a ship is sunk fiir away out at sea, in almost unfathomable 
depths, a total loss rarely results. 

The simple process of diving, unassisted by mechanical appliance, has 
of course long been in practice. We And, however, no mention of it in 
the Bible ; for although the occurrence of the word ** pearl ” in the Book 
of Job might raise the supposition that pearl-diving was known to the 
Jews, the commentators — Dr. Kitto amongst the number — ^have quarrelled 
with the translation, contending that the Hebrew word should have been 
rendered ^'ciystal," and not pearl. However, diving for oysters was 
practised in ^e time of Homer, as in the sixteenth book of the Iliad 
Patroclus, having slain Hector's charioteer, taunts him for falling headlong 
from hiB seat like a diver, and tells him that he dives to the ground in the 
same manner as a diver goes into the sea to grope for oysters. The next 
ancient author who refers to diving is ^schylus, who in 27 m Suppliants 
speaks of the clear-sighted eje which may, without disziness, reach the 
bottom of deep persevering thought like a diver. The first record we have 
of the employment of divers for any other purpose than oyster-fishing is' to 
be found in ThuoydideSi who relates that in the e:qpedition of the Cheeks 
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againBt .Syracuse, divers wore called into requisition to saw asunder the 
wooden stockades which had been placed under water at the mouth of the 
harbour, to prevent the Greek ships from entering. LiTj, in the forty- 
fourth book of his history, gives the earliest instance of what now forms the 
chief business of the modem application of divmg, namely, the recovery 
of money and valuables not of a perishable nature. A.u.o. 588, or 170 
years before the Christian era, Perseus ordered his generals Andronicus 
ond Nicias to throw the treasures of Pella into the sea, and to bum the 
arsenals of Thessalonica. Andronicus delayed the execution of his part of 
the command, but Nicias obeyed only too faithfully. Perseus changed his 
mind upon the matter, whereupon Nicias set to work, and by the agency 
of divers recovered almost all the treasure he had sunk. Perseus hearing 
of this, and anxious that there should be no living witnesses of his irresolu- 
tion and folly, had Nicias and the divers put to death. Bo runs the stoiy, 
which is illustrative, at all events, of Talleyrand’s remark about zeal. The 
tricks which Antony and Cleopatra played each other by the aid of divers 
will be in the recollection of readers of Plutarch and Bhakspeare. Antony, 
whilst angling with Cleopatra, had engaged one of his assistants to dive 
and put upon his hook such fish as had been caught before. Cleopatra 
discovering this, sent down another diver, who placed a $qjU fish upon the 
hook ; and says Chormian to Cleopatra in the play — ' 

*Twaa merry when 

Yon wagered on yonr angling ; when yonr diver 
Did hang a salt fiah on his hook, which he 
With fervenqr drew np. 

At about this time divers would seem to have been a recognized body 
of workmen, for Manilius wrote (A.n. 12) in the fifth book of his astrono- 
mical epic, not only of those who submerged themselves in the sea, seeking 
the caves of the water-nymphs, but of those who snatched its spoil of 
wrecks from the deep and examined the sea-bed with eyes anxious in 
search of losj treasure. We find even that their scale of recompence was 
fixed by law. Among the Bhodians they were paid upon a scale regulated 
by the depth to whi<^ they had to dive ; while the Digest provides that 
the property recovered should be returned to the merchant who originally 
owned it, a percentage of remuneration being allowed for the diver. Borne 
of these men must have been persons of consideration, since among the 
ancient inscriptions collected by Gudins are two relating to Bomans in 
this condition of life. One haa reference to Onochiysus, a diver residing 
in via OttUnti, and the other to Thumnns, a fisherman and diver living in 
via Portuenti, 

Homer’s oyster-fisher may be supposed to have employed a method of 
working similar to that of the Ceylon pearl-divers, who with a stone of 
■ixty pounds wei^t attached to their feet, descend to the bottom of the sea, 
heap all the loose rubbish within reach into their baskets, and then pull p 
n>pe as a signal to haul up, seldom remaining under water more than a 
aunute, and never more than two minutes ; alihou|^ there are ftbles Uk) 
m. xvn.— NO. 102, 82f 
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that of the diver from the province of Travancore, in Hindoatan, who 
stayed in the water for six minutes. Even after the usual dip of one 
minute, which is repeated forty or fifty times in the day, blood frequently 
flows from the mouths and ears of the men. The only devices used by 
these Ceylon divers are rubbing their bodies with oil, stuffing their ears 
and noses, or carrying a sponge filled with oil in their mouths ; and these 
are of no particular efficacy, or, at all events, do not enable them to remain 
under water longer then usual. On this point the only credible accounts 
fix the limit at two minutes. The present writer visiting a provincial 
music-hall lately, saw a man remain at the bottom of a tank filled with 
water (the tank was placed upon the stage, and, by means of a lime-light 
thrown firom above and a glass firont, all the movements of the swimmer 
could be seen) for a minute and a half, to the almost painful excitement of 
the spectators. It is related that Mr. Brunei, during the construction of 
the Thames Tunnd, went down in a diving-bell to. inspect some of the 
works. He left the bell to look at a fault in the %iaSoniy, and remained 
away in the water for two minutes, to the great alarm of his friends. He 
explained his power to do this by the supposition that the air of the bell, 
which had sunk thirty feet, was so compressed, that when he left it he had 
taken in twice the amount of respirable fluid that he would under ordinary 
circumstances if he had left the upper air and gone at once into the water. 

Such artificial aids to submarine exploration as were possessed by the 
ancients were of the simplest desmption. It is said that in Paris there 
are some ancient marbles on which men are depicted as swimming under 
water with vessels in the shape of bladders over their mouths, their 
bodies of course being weic^tad according to circumstances. Aristotle 
speaks of a description of kettle in use among divers to enable them to 
remain the longer under water ; while we have the secondary evidence of 
Roger Bacon for tiie fiust that Alexander was possessed of some artificial 
means of seeking out the secrets of the deep. Pliny also speaks of 
divers migaged to assist the stratagems of ancient warfare, who carried on 
their operations under water, having in their mouths a long pipe, the top 
or funnel of which was made to float, and thus communicate air to the 
divers. To meet ttneh devices as this, the defenders would place nets 
across the river or channel, and plant here and there wooden snags 
having sharp pieces of iron or the blades of swords sticking out of them. 
In one of the oldest editions of Yegetius* Pa Be MHUari, the annotator 
has added some illustrations firom which he wishes us to infer that in the 
tinm of his author, etna ▲.n. 880 , there was a diving apparatus in use for 
eateking Juh, a conclusion to which we altogether demur firom what we 
know of the eonditions of flrii-catddng. The appCratns consisted of a 
cap or helmet, fitting close to the head of the diver, to whioh was attadied 
a leathern pipe eommnnieating with the air, the top being oonstructed 
to float on the water. This is evideittly derived from Pli^’e relation. 
Thai method of getting air down to the divers afforded a hint to Ur. Soott 
Bmell in the oonstmMioB of his iH-&tad submarine vessrii; the Nmitihia, 
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Fritf Btfoon was the first Englishman to snggost applianees of a 
seientific nature to aid in submarine ei^lorations. In his Ditcoveriet of 
th 0 Miraelea of Art^ Nature, and Maffie (circa ^.D. 1262), Ghapter IV., 
<( of admirable artificial mstruments,'* he sajs, ** a may ga engine 
whereby, without any corporal danger, he may walk at t^ bottom of the 
sea or other waters ; '* but he does not enter into details upon the project, 
and for three centuries no action was taken upon the hint he threw out. 
From the sixteenth century to the present time, however, the ingenuity of 
inventors has been applied to the object of overcoming the difficulties of 
carrying on usefiil submarine operations, and their projects seem to have 
'divided themselves into three classes : namely, diving-vessels to be 
navigated underwater with the same fkoility as on tii^e surihoe, the diving- 
bell, and the modem diving-dress. Notwithstanding tim patient efibrts of 
inventors, the first class may be declared, up to the present time, practical 
failures, while the other two are engaged in active work, and enter much 
more laigely into all the purposes of modern enterprise than the generality 
of people are apt to suppose. 

In the reign of James I., one Cornelius Debrell planned a vessel 
which should cany twelve rowers besides passengers, and which should be 
navigated under water, with the idea which has prompted this sort of 
invention throughout, of operating without being observed upon the ships 
of the enemy in time of war. We cannot make out whether the experi- 
ment was carried into effect or not. One account is, however, drcumstantial 
in the affmnative, as it purports to be the relation of one of the men who 
rowed the boat when it was tried in the Thames. Debrell pretended to 
have discovered a subtle liquor, tiie distillation of which from a bottle 
enabled him to correct the impurities of the air already breathed by the 
towers, and to render it fit again for respiration. This invention he kept 
secret. It was, however, said to have been discovered by Boyle, who 
obtained his information from the physician who married Debrell’s 
daughtw ; but at any rate the mystery of manufacturing this wondrous 
elixir vita passed away with Boyle and the physician, and no one has 
happened upon it since. Attempts were subsequently made on behalf of 
tiie Liandgrave of Hesse to accomplish the same object. The model 
selected was Debrell’s vessel, which was a wooden tub of an riliptical 
shape, six fret high, and supplied with air ly pipes communicating with 
the Buifrce. The descent and ascent of the vessel were regulated by 
meaiK of a compartment into whi<di water was introduced when it was 
desired to go down, and from which it was expelled when an ascent was to 
be made. It was constructed to contain over a hundred cubic fret of air, 
and upon a calc"l **tifl n tiiat as thirty-two cuhie fimt would last a diver 
an hour, four persons could rNnain in the vessel frr that period withont 
the necessity of drawing air from above. A frli description of this vessel 
will be found in the OcnOeman^c MagoMine Ibr December, 1747. In the 
Mne for 1749, mention is made of a vessel eonstmeted by one 

fljBums, in 1729% It appears to have been made of a size to ssntaiB 

82 -t 
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Bufficient air to lost ono man three-quarters of on hour, was water-tight, 
and was made to sink by a certain calculated weight of load. Bymons 
himself sunk the boat to the bottom of the Dart, and remained there 
for nearly on hour ; but the yessel of course was a simple curiosity without 
practical qualities. Symons complains that on the occasion of exhibiting 
his vessel in the Dart, he only received five shillings, although there was 
a large number of persons present. In 1774 a check was put upon 
this description of experiment by the fate of John Day. He appears to 
have so far improved upon Symonses model that ho actually is said to 
have sunk himself in thir^ feet of water in a poolnear Norwich, and to have 
remained there for twenty-four hours. His only plan of turning this to 
account was by gettmg large bets made that he would not sink a ship a 
hundred yards deep in the sea (a thing of course out of the question, as the 
pressure of the water at that depth would have burst in the sides) and remain 
there for twenfy-four hours. The Sjwrting Ktdendar was examined, and 
a Mr. Blake fixed upon as the gentleman who shdhld get the bets on. He 
took the matter up, and large wagers were laid that a vessel which should 
remain in a hundred not yards, for twenty-four hours, would not be pro- 
duced in three months. Day was not ready with his vessel in time, and Mr. 
Blake lost the bets, although he did not lose confidence in Day. For 
Mr. Blake's satisfaction, the vessel w*as completed : Day was closed up 
tightly therein and provided with a watch, a taper, some biscuits, and a 
bottle of water, with which he was to Temam twenty-four hours at the 
bottom. The experiment took place in Plymouth Sound, in twenty-two 
fathoms of water. Poor Day went down, but neither he nor his vessel 
was ever more heard of, in spite of every exertion that was made for his 
recovery. It is supposed that the man, having no practical knowledge 
of the pressure of water at that depth, had not made his vessel strong 
enough, and that as soon as it got to the bottom it cracked up like an egg- 
shell, especially as some ripples were seen to rise on the surface just after 
he went down. How he proposed to obtain the means of respiration wo 
have not discovered, and we should be slightly inclined to doubt the truth 
of the alleged rehearsal near Norwich. 

In 1767, a 'Mr. Bushnell, of Connecticut, is said to have constructed 
a vessel which could be moved under water, and by means of which a 
magazine of powder could be placed at the bottom of a ship and fired. We 
have no record of the result of this; but Citizen St. Aubin, a Paris man of 
letters and a member of the tribunate, gave an account, in 1802, of the 
bateau pUmgeur of Mr. Fulton, also an American. Experiments were made 
with this vessel, in whidh a conq^artment to contain sufficient air for eight 
men during ei^t hours was contrived, in the harbours of Havre and Brest 
The compass points were proved under water, and the boat made way to 
the extent of half a league. Above all, Fulton added to his boat amac^e 
by means of whidh he actually did blow up a large boat in Brest Harbour. 
Attempts have been made in this direction of late years both by Mr. Scott 
Bussell and Mr. W.£« Newton. Itisnolsolmigainoethatthdi^mfrihie^^ 
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signed by Mr. Scott Bassell for submarine navigation, and specially intended 
by him for operations against the Bnssian ships in the time of the Crimean 
war — ^lay high and dry in the yard at Mill wall. We believe it had actually 
been accepted for service by the Admiralty, but the end of the war came 
before the vessel could prove its utility; and, perhaps we should say 
happily, it has remained since without employment. The principle of the 
vessel with respect to its rising and sinking was similar to that we have 
pointed out in the case of Debrell’s ship. When it was intended to sink, 
certain compartments were filled with water, which was expelled when 
the voyagers wished to rise. The air supply was drawn through a pipe, 
the top or funnel of which floated on the water, a device which resembles 
that mentioned by Pliny and the annotator of Yegetius, and was actually 
adopted at the end of the last century by Eleingert of Breslau. The 
Nautilus was fitted with compasses and the other scientific appliances of 
navigation, and she was rowed from outside by men in diving dresses, 
who were supplied with air from the inside of the vessel. The great 
danger of course was of accident to the floating funnel. Experiments 
were made in Portsmouth Harbour which proved that the vessel could be 
employed in placing torpedoes underneath ships. In 1867, Mr. W. E. 
Newton, of London, made some experiments with a vessel which, upon the 
old model of such ships, was to contain a supply of air sufficient to last a 
certain number of men a certain time ; but we have not heard that Mr. 
Newton has carried his plans to the point of success ; and the same remark 
applies to the design of Dr. Payemo, mentioned in the catalogue of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1655, for constructing a submarine vessel with a 
chemical contrivance for manufacturing fresh air out of the original air 
supply of the vessel when it becomes vitiated. If this could be accomplished, 
the grand difficulty of all such schemes would be obviated ; but the account 
wo read of Dr. Payeme’s proposals did not imbue us with a very sanguine 
idea of their practicability. 

The learned, ingenious, and eccentric Bishop Wilkins has allowed his 
fancy to run wild about submarine navigation. His reflections upon the 
Bulgeot, suggested by the before-mentioned vessel of Debij^, will be found 
in his Mathematical Magic, He has imagined a ship which he calls 
WWdns' Mercury, or the Secret Swift Messenger, and which, according to 
his view, could do all manner of things possible and impossible. Upon 
this matter the learned bishop seems to have been imbued with the true 
spirit of a Lagado projebtor. He is rather cloudy in his notions as to the 
manner of supplying the vessel with air, but evidently relies upob Debrell's 
quintessence for purifying and renewing the vitiated atmosphere ; althon^ 
he has no idea whatever of how the ** quintessence " was composed or how 
it was to be obtained. He makes one exceedingly funny suggestion for 
lighting his submarine vessels. Their lamps are to be fed with oil extracted 
from fish caught by the submarine travellers en route. This is of a piece 
with the remainder of his speculations, which are thus summed up; 
Such a vessel, ho WJ^, would ensure privacy. A man might go to any 
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eoast of the world, invisiblj, without being disoovered or preyented in hie 
journey. The yessel would be safe from the uncertainty of tides and the 
yiolenoe of tempests, which neyer affect the sea above five or six paces deep ; 
from pirates, ice, frosts, &o. ; it would blow up enemies* ships, would 
convey supplies secretly to any besieged place, and could be extensively 
employed in submarine experiments and discoveries. The bishop supposed 
that the voyagers could obtain supplies of water from fresh springs which 
they would discover at the bottom of the sea. All kinds of arts could be 
carried on in such a vessel; learned observations could be made and 
printed therein. Several colonies mig^t thus inhabit, having their child- 
ren who could not choose but to be amazed upon tho discovery of the 
upper world. So we should think. The bishop has allowed his hobby 
to run riot, but the visionary nature of his spoeulations accords well with 
the abortive efforts which have been made to cany out such projects. 

It is pleasant to turn from this purely speculatj^e aspect of submarine 
experiment to those in which we may contemplate its services to commerce 
and to mankind. Practioally the art is of too recent a date in its safe and 
perfect form for it to have rendered much aid to scientific investigation and 
discoveiy ; but that it will soon render valuable assistance in this direction, 
there is no doubt whatever. The diving-bell was the first perfected form of 
diving apparatus, but its history has been so often written, and iie method 
of work^ is so well known through the Polyteohnie lectures and experi- 
ments, that it is unnecessary for ns to enter into any common details here. 
The saying of there bemg in things evil a soul ^ goodness, was never 
more signally exemplified than in the ease of Philip's Armada. With its 
political effects upon this country the students of history will be frnttiliftr ; 
but it k at least ringular that the ricbfy freighted Bpanisk gaUeons Wbkb 
were sunk near oar coasts during the stem which destroyed the Armada 
should have given an impetus to diving operations which his even yet 
not ceased to operate. The dreams of divers for the lalt three eentufleS 
have been of the Hpanlidi doubloons which pave the sea bottom in many 
parts of our eoasis. Within the present eentuzy large sums cf Bpaflilh 
mon^ hate recovered, and every diver has his pat ieheiae 
wabing farther mvestigitions which may lead him on to fortune and 
iffliieBee. As earty aa 1686 the Xarqnii of AigyU obtained i reyal 
patent, entitling him to all the treasure he conld recover from the ffpiliirii 
ships flUnk off the Isle of Mull. For this purpose be employed Jamaa 
Golquhon, of Olasgovr, who went down and examued the dhips, air being 
Boppfied to* him by a leathern pipe; bat nothing was recovered. Nearly 
e&i/afy years aHarwards, men’a minds having been amch excited in the 
meantime, the thmi ]>ake of Argyll, in whom the orig^baal pa|eiit was vested, 
renewed the opefutions, wfateh were foeilHaM by a rude hhidof diti^-bell 
on the prineiple to be found in the seinrisiAo apparatuf of the pre s ent day. 
After a. great deal of troible, however, enly three guns abool eight M 
long and ei^t iaeliei in diamterweiS reeoveied, and the attempt was 
again abandonad. The Spaatah gold at the bottom of the sea off the Ifdll 
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ooBBt had, however, set in motion the epirit of invention which has carried 
its results forward to the present condition of the diving art. Diving has 
its romance as well as other departments of human e£Ebrt. In 1680, 
nearly a century after the patent of the Marquis of Argyll, one William 
Phipps, having contrived a square iron box, open at t^ bottom, with 
windows and an inside seat for the divers (which is precisely the present 
arrangement, except that the air is now continually renewed from aborvo, 
whereas in this machine the stay was limited by the supply of air in the bell), 
persuaded Charles II. to fit out a ship to enable him to recover some 
Spanish treasure sunk off Hispaniola. Spanish gold again 1 His first 
attempt was a fiulnre, but in 1687, assisted with funds by Monk, Duke 
of Albemarle, Phipps succeeded in recovering 200,0002. from the wrecks. 
On his return he was knighted, and from this persevering diver have 
descended the Mulgraves of diplomatic history. In 1688 great assistance 
was rendered to those who were engaged in attempting to overcome the 
practical difficulties of diving by the speculations of George Sinclair, a 
learned mathematician of Edinburgh. In his Hydrostatioa, or Natural 
Philosophy improved by Experimental he published a series of cal- 
culations which were intended to check rash and unsafe experiments. Ho 
showed how the depth to which a vessel of a certain strength could 
descend was limited \/j the pressure of the water, and also established a 
rule for estimating the size of a bell to contain a certain quantity of air for 
a given number of men to remain in a certain time. If some of the foolish 
men who lost their lives subsequently had consulted Sinclair, they might 
have spared themselves the catastrophe. The difficulty of renewing the 
supply of air was overcome in 1716 by Halley the astronomer. He had an 
escape-cock fitted to the top of the bell, and had a service of barrels which 
were sent down to the bottom full of air. These were emptied into the bell, 
and a continuous air-Bupply secured. In 1788 Mr. Spalding of Edin- 
burgh, who had made some improvements upon the mechanical arrange- 
ment of Halley’s bell, but had retained the barrel air-service, engaged to 
recover some of the cargo of an East Indiaman which had been sunk off 
the RiiiH Bank, Ireland. He and his assistant wont down, and after the 
first supply of air was supposed to have been exhausted, the barrels were 
sent down as usual. No signal having been given for some time, the bell 
waa drawn up, and Mr. Spalding and his assistant were found to be dead. 
It is exposed that by some means th^ failed to dischaige the air firom 
the barrris into the bell, and urera ocmsequently suffocated. The banal 
service ihm atways more or less daii|eroos from its liabiliiy to get out of 
genr; and if SpaMing had but adopted the invention of Smeaton, the 
awgiwffy ^ Eddystone Inght^ase, he would in all probability not have 
lost his hfr in the manner he did. In 1779 Smeatch applied the 
pneumatic fbrdng-pump to the diving^bril. The air was by this machine 
oomnnudeited to the bell firom the deriL of &e ship— the apparatus being 
conneeted with the bell by a flexible tube, open against the pressure 
oi the water by a brass wire num^ from end to end. This 
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appliance of Bmoaion has been nniversally adopted, and now all diving 
operations are eondncted with air supplied by this method. Smeaton was 
the first to apply the diving-bell, upon the improved principle of con- 
struction now adopted, and invented by Smeaton himself, to the purposes 
of submarine engineering, of which it is so important an element that 
hardly any dock-works, bridge-building, the erection of piers and break- 
waters, and operations of that nature are conducted without its assistance. 
Smeaton himself used it in repairing the foundations of Hexham Bridge ; it 
enabled Bennie to complete the gigantic works at Ramsgate Harbour and 
jetty ; it was instrumental in clearing away the obstructions in the Clyde, 
and, in consequence, of facilitating the navigation between Glasgow and 
Greenock ; and only in 1868 two rocks named respectively the Cow and 
the Calf, which had for many years impeded the navigation of the Menai 
Straits between Holyhead and the Isle of Anglesey, wore removed by the 
agency of divers and the diving-bell. The sea-wi^ of the Royal William 
Victualling-house at Plymouth, a work of great magnitude and difficulty, 
was accomplished by the same means, which arc now in active operation on 
the breakwater works at Dover, Plymouth, and elsewhere. 

Useful, however, as the diving-bell may be, it is obvious that for some 
time past it has been losing ground before an invention, perfected little 
more than half a century since, which has made really gigantic strides in 
public estimation and which is now almost universally used in submarine 
engineering — we mean the diving-dress. It is of this invention that the 
jurors of the department of Marine Engineering in the Paris Exposition 
Universelle of 1865 say, ** The problem of diving seems to have been practi- 
cally solved. The apparatus is capable of improvement no doubt, but it is 
in principle adequate to all submarine work at present carried on.” Many 
attempts wore made in the last century to construct an apparatus which 
should enable the diver to work independently of the bell, and the fiivourite 
notion seems to have been to enease the upper part of the diver's body in 
a leathern chest sufficiently huge to contain a supply of air for a certain 
period. Towards the end of the century, however, we begin to discern 
the rude outlines of the highly efficient dress now m use. We have seen 
that Smeaton in 1779 had applied the fixrdng air-pump to the diving-bell, 
and in Hutton's Philosophical Dictionary^ published in 1795, we find a 
description of a diving-dress, or annonr, as it is called, supplied with air 
by a forcing-pump. Boxelli it was who invented a head-piece or helmet, 
of about two feet in diameter, which enclosed the head of the diver, and 
which, having been connected with a gpatsldn suit worn by the diver, drew 
its air supply throq^ pipes in oemxnunioation with a forcing air-pump. 
Another dress was invented about the same time by one Eleing^. of 
Breslau. He had a i^lindrical head-pieoe of strong tin plate and a body- 
armour of the same metal reaching from underneath the arms to the hips. 
The diver was encased first of all in a leathern jacket and drawers of the 
same material reaching to the knees, and to these the helmet and body- 
armour were buttoned so as to render the suit air-tight. The air-supply 
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tms dlrawn through a pipe which Was connected \dth the mouth of the 
diver by an ivoiy mouth-piece, the surface end being simply held above the 
water after the old style mentioned by the annotator of Vogetius. The 
foul air escaped through another pipe, likewise held above the water. 
The inhalation being by the mouth, and the exhalation by the nostrils, 
the act of inhalation caused the chest to expand and so ezpei the foul air 
through tho escape-pipe. By the inhaling-pipe the diver could speak to 
those above. Previously to going down the diver was weighted, and when 
he wished to ascend he released one of the weights, which he attached to 
a ropo hold in his left hand. A £bw years afterwards one Tonkin, by 
uniting the schemes of Borelli and Kleingert— that is to say, by applying 
Borelli's forcing air-pump to Eleingert's armour— produced a dress and 
apparatus which in all their main features are identical with those now in 
use and by means of which he recovered 60,000/. in dollars from the Abir- 
fiavenmjt an East ludiaman, which had been sunk near Weymouth some eight 
yeai'B before, afterwards blowing up the wreck so as to prevent the formation 
of shoals. The radical defects of Borelli’s and Eleingert’s dtesses were that 
they afforded no means of resisting the enormous pressure ' of water which 
begins to operate at a comparatively small depth. Borelli’s goatskin suit 
could not be used below three fathoms depth, sinee the forcing-pump was 
not sufficiently well constructed to enable it to give a supply in the dress 
to resist the outward pressure of the water. The consequence was that 
if tho diver went lower than three fathoms he ran the risk of being 
suffocated by the pressure on aU parts of his body except that protected by 
tho helmet. Eleingert’s body-armour was intended to obviate this, but as by 
his invention the fresh air was immediately inhaled by the diver and was not 
diffused over the whole of the dress so as to present a resisting medium, 
the dress, even with Tonkin’s improvements, could not be used below seven 
fathoms. It was reserved for Mr. A. Biebe, the submarine engineer of 
Denmark Street^ Soho, in conjunction with Messrs. J. and 0. Deane, to over- 
come all these difficulties, and to present us with a dress which is adapted 
for all the work of diving to a depth of 160 feet. 

In 1829, Charles and John Deane, the most celebrated of those who 
have engaged of late years in the practical work of diving, undertook to 
recover the wreck of the Cambria Casth, an East Indiaman, which had 
been wrecked in twenty-eight feet of water off the Isle of Wight. Their 
apparatus was of a veiy homely chasaeter, and appears to have been 
devised under the necessity which ingenious men in want of capital axe 
apt to experience. The dress consist^ Simply of a leathern head-piece, 
^i^ch was supplied with air through fr pipe connected with the nozzle of 
a huge pair of bellows. The wat^ would, of course, be excluded by the 
air supply of the helmet ; but althou^ the operations were attended with 
comj^te fuc^ss, the obvious impossibilily of descendiDg to any ctmsider- 
able depth/ induced Mr. Biebe. to join with Messrs. Deane in perfroting 
improvements in the dress. The oonsequenoe was the adoption of tho 
open diving-dresSi flopwy tfn g of an iron h^et which was supplied in tlm 
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usnal manner by an air-pump, and connected with Uie dress, but open 
bebw. With this dress Mr. G. A. Deane, in 1884, descended to the wreck 
of the Eoifal Georgs, sunk at Bpithead in 1782, in ninety-eight feet of 
water, and by bringing up a large number of cannon, initiated the work 
afterwards undertaken of removing the wreck from the harbour. The 
operations upon the Boyal George were conducted at first with the open 
dress, but the risk of the diver slipping and lowering the helmet so as to 
allow the water to rush in, was considered too great to render the universal 
use of the open dress possible. It is certain that one of the Sappeis 
engaged in the diving operations upon the Royal George, who was using 
the open dress, would have been droamed but for the timely discovery of 
the aocideut. This defect led to the adoption of the dose diving helmet 
and apparatus now in use, which, however, is but a reversion in principle 
to the improved apparatus of Tonkin before mentioned. There has been 
so much controversy as to whom the various alterations and improvements 
are due, that we will not pretend to adjudge upoft the matter. 

The diver, when about to commence work, puts on a guernsey, a pair 
of drawers, and one or more pairs of stockings, as circumstances may 
require. Over these he draws a garment, made of sheet india-rubber 
placed between two thicknesses of canvas so made as to envelope the 
whole body from the neck to the feet. Bound each wrist he places a 
band of vulcanized india-rubber to guard against the ingress of the water. 
The effect of this pressure upon the wrist is often to numb the hand by 
impeding the cuculation of the blood ; and divers have been known to 
work lor a conaidaEable tune after having a finger-nail tom off, an 
aecident which has onfy been revealed on their coming to the surfiiee. To 
prevent the dress from being chafed by the heavy boots he is obliged to 
wear, the diver puts on a pair of rough stockmgs outside the dress, and 
over these his boots, eadh of which is soled with lead to the weight of ten 
pounds to assist him in steadying his movements, which would other- 
wise be impeded by the buoyancy of water at great depths. He then 
draws over his head, coveiing aU j^s eseept the free, a woollen eap, to 
protest him against the draught from the pumping through the npper-air 
pipe. Finally, he puts on a helmet of polished copper, which fits on to e 
motel bond attached to the dress, sod which is then screwed hsnneticelly 
tight with wing nuts. The hefanst has three glosses, one in the front, end 
one at each aide, to enable tha4i w to bain a comprehensive view of wbat 
be is about These gl eeee o sm proteeted from eceident by trensveree iron 
ben. An aceident by the brsghiDg gi a glass is not bo serions as might 
at first sight appear, bbos the pressure of mr from the inside of the 
helmei would resiit the rush of the water long enough, at all sfents* to 
enable the ilvirlhmehe himself eecure. These glsises sea be screwed off 

the behnet, end tbelrent is not finsd on wntil the diver k reedy to deeeend, 

and the helmet hes been ee n neeled with the ak-pump. We have kesrd e 
dWer sqr that when ftehetanel k newft k so higUb^pfllkhedtkat 
fhh, eMnsM hy the Mimisd from k, frotneM^ esM Mhkg 
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agaiast it in their enriosity to know who their new companion is. The 
men who dive for pearla in the Bcotcdi lakes inaist that during their work 
they often have shoals of great lake-tront swimming about them. The 
helmet, however, soon blackens with the action of the water. When 
equipped in this head-piece, the diver has somewhat the appearance about 
the upper port of one of the Tower men-in-armour. The helmet is fitted 
with a foul-air valve, so arranged that the water oanuot enter, but which 
provides for the egress of the vitiated air. In connection with the fresh- 
air pipe, which is fixed on to the back of the helmet, is a self-acting or 
safety valve, which, if any accident should happen by the breaking of the 
pipe, will close the helmet to the iugress of water and enable the diver to 
have sufficient air in the dress to last him until he extricates himself from 
his duigerouB position. He is immediately apprised of such a mishap by 
the cessation of the great rushing noise which accompanies the working of 
the pump. The air^pipe, of vulcanized india-rubber, kept open from end 
to end by a brass spiral wire, is screwed on to the helmet at the back, 
passed under the left arm of the diver, and connected with the air-pump. 
A rope signal-line is passed round the diver’s body and under his right 
wrm, the other end being held by those operating on the surface. Ho in 
farther equipped with a stout leathern belt, to which is attached a short 
double-edged knife or dagger, and also with two leaden weights, calculated, 
of course, with respect to the depth to which he has to descend, and 
these are equally disposed before and behind over his dioulders. Mr. 
Biebe’s arrangements have been made so that these weights can be 
slipped instantly if the diver should lose his way and wish to rise to the 
surfiMe. Great care, however, has to be exercised in selecting this method 
of getting out of a difficulty, as the immediate effect of slipping these 
heavy weights is that the diver rises to the snifaoe afanost as swiftly as if 
he had been shot out of a gun. On one occasion, a diver who d^ped 
one of his weights by accideitt, oame to the surfhee with such force as to 
overset a small boat. The strength of the copper helmet may be judged 
Dram the £set that en this oeeasioo it was shoply deeply indented. One of 
the Meissy Docks divers was lately struck by the paddle of a steamer, 
and akthougjh he was so mush iiyuied as to be confined to the hospital for 
seme time, the Mow did not break tfoe kelsMi. The necessity for slippzug 
the wetglitB is, however, leduesi to aminimum by the use of the signal 
or Ufo^line. In ordmar; elMes, mkdn the diver is ready to descend, a 
xepe-laddet, heavily wsigl^ ii alMwd to the boat, and by this the diver 
rnches the bottom. 

As opemlions upon the surikee of the water are ustmll^ conducted 
from a larga flat or Eghtsr. To the deek of this is Screwed the nr-pump, 
and immsdiatsly the diver disappears, the woiddng of the pus^ commsnee*. 
As pump BOW in use is a kigl^f ftaisked piece of wmkmanslup, and is 
inpt in a tatagmud against aoddents.' H has fluee eyimders, wA 
idmt iogtdMaltoio4ltte!#e^ oonthmons supj^ef sir, 

BNnlmlnised mm ii s eo e sug nirtd , is oMrinsd. TbeoyiinMjM «6 
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arranged as io eommnnioate with the outer air, and while one icadia- 
charging into the pipe the others are filling from without, and so on 
ad infinitum, Mr. Siobo has added to his pump a cistern of water, 
which surrounds the cylinders and keeps the air cool, a matter of 
Tast importance in hot climates. He has also invented a pressure 
gauge, by which the depth at which the diver is working can be ascer- 
tained, and the air supply regulated — ^the greater the depth the greater 
the quantity of air required to enable the dross to resist the pressure of the 
water. Stationed on the deck by the side of the pumpers is a man whose 
fimetionB are important, and whoso vigilance must be ineessant, since 
upon him depends in many cases the life of the diver. He has possossion 
of the surface end of the life-line, and carries on a sort of code telegraphy 
with the diver. He has from time to time to eommunicato with the diver 
by pulling the rope, and if no answer is given the diver must bo hauled up 
immediately, as he may have gone off into a fainting. fit, or, as happened 
to old Charles Deane, have dropped into a oomlor^le nap. The code is 
simple. One pull of the life-line from the diver means “ all right ; ” two 
pulls, ** send down slings,*’ (to attach to the articles which are to bo 
recovered) ; three pulls, ** send down basket ; ” four pulls, << haul up goods 
found.” Another man is stationed at the air-pipe, to whom one pull 
signifies all right; ” two pulls, more air,” (the pump must then be 
worked fiuster) ; three pulls, ** haul in the slack of the pipe ; ” four pulls, 
haul up diver.” The diver is provided with a heavy crowbar to lift 
goods about with, and this bar, which on the surface is quite unwieldy, 
becomes li^t and manageable at a certain depth of water. The diver 
adopts a erab-Uke method of walking, aince the effect of his going straight 
ahead in dark water might be to come into collision with something ti^t 
would break the glasses of the helmet. 

The greatest depth to which a diver can descend with the present 
appliances in safety is about 160 feet, and for this a burden of one hundred- 
weight must be disposed about his person. The average depth at which 
he can work comfortably is about ninety feet, which was near the depth 
at which the operationa upon the Boyal George were conducted. In 
water from sixfy to seventy feet deep, the men can work for two hours at 
a time, coming up for ten minutes’ rest, and doing a day’s work of six or 
seven hours. An English diver encased in one of Biel’s dresses, went 
down in the Mediterranean to a depth of 166 feet, and remained there for 
twenty-five minutes; and we have heard that Gxm, the American diver, 
inspected a wreck in one of the Canadian lakes at a depth of 170 feet ; 
but his experience was enou^ to convince him that he could not work on 
it without danger to life. At this depUi the pressure of water on the hands 
is so great as to fines the blood to the head and bring on fronting fiiSf 
bhile the requisite volume of air maide the dress to resist the outside 
pressure of the water is so great thad it would speedily suffocate the dmr. 
Means have been tried to obviate these difflenlties, but for the present a 
limit has been set to the extent to which man may penetrate tl^ scents of 
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the deep. An iugenions Italian workman has Inonght to this oonntiy 
plans for a sort of scale-armour dress which would resist the pressuro of 
the water ; but our submarine engineers think that this would not obviate 
the difficulties arising from the limits placed to human endurance. 

Sundry inventions have been put forward for supplying the divers with 
an artificial light ; but under ordinary circumstances they can make out 
what they are doing. We have heard a man say that at a depth of eighty 
feet he could discern the bottom of the ship moored above him, and as a 
general rule the men prefer to trust, like blind men, to their sense of 
touch. With regard to the temperature of the bottom of the sea, we are 
led tp infer that it is equable. In the hot days of summer, the men 
realize the fables about the cool grottos of the water-nymphs ; while in 
the winter the diver is much wanner than his friends on the surface. We 
are not aware that any experiments have been made to determine this. 

Whitstable is famous for two things — oysters and divers, who by a 
cui'ious fate have been brought into that conjunction from which Ihoy 
started — ^the earliest divers, as we have seen, being divers fqr oysters. When 
the telegraph wires are flashing up to Lloyd’s the news of wrecks on all 
parts of our coasts, the agents of that ubiquitous association axe busy in 
all the public-houses of the South Eastern Bailway’s coaling-station, 
hunting up divers to be despatched on expeditions of salvage. Shortly 
there may be seen hasty packing of uncanny-looking equipments, and 
hardy-looking, broad-shouldered men making their way to the toy-box 
railway-station, from whence they will take flight to all the great points 
of disaster. These divers are not usually trained to the work, but are 
drawn principally from the ranks of sailors, masons, shipbuilders, and 
carpenters. For instance, if it were required to repair the bottom of a 
ship, a shipbuilding diver would be selected ; or if to erect a pier a mason 
diver would be told off to the work. In special instances an artisan will 
necessarily have to be instmeted in the diviog art, as for instance when it 
is required to take to pieces and send up the engmes of a ship that has 
been sunk. A good diver will earn about 12. a day, and will be in toler- 
able regular employment. This applies only to the deep-water divers ; if 
they are working in shallow water the wages are but from 10s. to 16s. a 
day. The use of the apparatus is nsnally charged for separately, at the 
rate of 22. or 82. per week. The more adventurous and success^ of the 
divers are by no means content with mere weekly wages, but make Mp^dal 
stipabiions for extra risks, in which case the remuneration generally takes 
the form of apercentage upon the value of whatever is recovered. Jxi some 
oases, as may be supposed, they obtain largo sums of money. Notwithstand- 
mg the fi^ts that the divers do not usually constitute shining li^^ts in teetotal 
societies (when at work, however, they are m neee$ritaU abstemious), and 
also that 4h^ are exposed to great personal rides, they are usually long- 
lived and commonly present the appearance, quite an exceptional appear- 
enee we may say, of hale and heaxiy men. John H all , one of the most 
colehnited of the eonfratenuty, lived to eighty; and Whitstable can at this 
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moment prodoee men who may be ndd to haye Bhahen fing with the ■Kfrlta 
any time these fifly years. 

Of the various works in which saoh men are employed it would be 
impossible to furnish anything like a complete list. The recovery of wrecks 
forms, or did form, their principal occupation, while by the application of 
a principle of filling the holds of ships with india-rubber air-bags, afterwards 
inflated upon oalculations founded on those made Sinclair the mathema- 
tician of Edinburgh in 1688, and contained in his Propotal for Buoying up 
a Ship of any Burden from the Bottom of the Seat they are able actually to 
raise vessels bodily from the deep. The operations upon the Boyal George, 
whose wreck had for more than half a century impeded the navigation of 
Portsmouth Harbour, and from which the guns, &o. were recovered, the 
vessel being blown up, and the pieces removed by the divers employed for 
some years, arc among the chief victories of the diving art in its modem 
development. The immense amount of money retjpvsred from the Boyal 
Charter by their means has also evidenced their usefislness. Even after 
all hope of further salvage had been abandoned, a diver, upon his own 
venture, recovered in a short time some 8001. or 4001. from the Btyyal 
Charter wreck. Of the success of divers in repairing the bottoms of ships 
we had an instance at the siege of Sebastopol, when the Agamemnon was 
struck below the water-line, and would have had to be docked at Malta 
but that a diver went down and repaired the iijury in such a manner that 
the ship again went into action. The blasting and removing of rocks and 
other impedimenta form also an important part of diving work. The rocks 
are blasted means of charges of gunpowder placed upon them in oanisters, 
which are ooniMoted with a voUssc bi^tery worked from the barge or bate 
of operations. The proceedings of Mr. Hicks at Menai Straits, before 
reforred to, are ezamples of what may be done in this manner ; while the 
deep entrances to the Birkenhead North Docks and the works in Pert- 
pat^ Harbour form a strikiag testimony to the great importanoe and 
Bueoess of such operatioiiB. In the oonstmeikm of bridges, — notably those 
of Westminster and the works proceeding at Bladkfiriars, — the assjekmee of 
divers has been found absolute^ ne e essai y ; and e^fually so in the cognate 
works upon piers, docks, dock-gates, hsTlmars, As. 

The Admiralty have organized a aorps of divan under the superintesid- 
enee of their submarine engineer, Mr. Siebe. Any young A.B. seamen 
who wish to learn to dive arc drafted off for instruction to the EaneHUnt, 
in Portsmonth Harbour, where tl^y are instmeted by Mr. WiHiam Hardy* 
the cMef diver of PovtBiBoath4)ook3«rd, who has haen for twenty yearn in 
the service, and has worked at a depth of 160 foet When the men are 
eensiderad oonspateMt they am eommiarioned to sense vessel- each vessel 
an servioe eaifying a diver, who is darned as a patty effeer* Their 
baaiaess is to lapaar aii^ dsnaga to the ahip’s bottom, to azamma the 
■craw-prapdler and the eaMe if nBesssaiy, and ao an. flense of the w ease ls 
an foreign stattonsAam smAered amsatial setvisa by kndiagifamr mn and 
■ i pasa t as foathsicecvaiyaf thamaaawhenanaattAntthaalMippninAtae 
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mul-tieamer. If we are not nustaken, it is now the practice of the Board 
of Trade to see that a diver is appointed to all the sea-ports in the hmgdom. 

The old diyers are fond of recounting the glories of their craft, and as 
we have before notieed, are speoiallj impressed with any information as to 
the fote of tide Tessele of the Aim^a. This spirit has been fostered no 
less by the suecesses of the ancestor of the Mulgrayes by the good 
fortune of John Gann of 'Whitstahle. This old diver was many years 
sinee employed on the Galway coast, and used to pass his evenings in a 
public-house frequented by fishermen. One of these men repeating a 
tradition which had long existed in the district, told Gann that one of the 
Spanish vessels had been wrecked not far from that coast, and intimated 
that he himself could point out the spot. Gann having finished his speeial 
job, made terms with tbe fisherman, and they were both out for many 
weeks dragging the spot indicated, for any traces of wreck. They were at 
last rewarded by coming upon obstructions with their grapnels. Gann 
brought out his diving-apparatus, and sure enough the truth of the tradition 
was vindicated by the finding of a number of dollars, «which had origin- 
ally been packed in barrels ; the buiels, however, had rotted away and 
left the gold stacked in harrel'shape. With the money so leeovered, John 
Gann built at Whitstahle, his native place, a row of houses which, to oem- 
memorate the circumstance, he called Dollar Bow. 

An amusing aneodoto is told in which the sacred hunger of pemioioms 
gold just escaped being satisfied. A couple of divers had been engaged 
to bring up the treasure from a Spanish ship, and after recovering what 
they thought ■offieient fbr the principal in the transaotion, they detennined 
to do a little buiinesa on their own account. They told him ^erefore that 
all the money had been recovered ;'bat ho persuaded them to make another 
■eaich, to which they were obliged to eoneent to save appearances. To amuse 
themselves, while they were, in the origmal sense of the word, amusing their 
employer, they— so runs the story— -began to play pHch-and-toss at the 
bottom of the sea with the coin still Mmaiitmg in the wreck. One of the 
ooiiis in the proeess of tosamg duafqseared, and after a time the men came 
up and solenmly declared that nothing remained below. The employer, 
however, happening to go behind one of them discovered a coin stLeking in 
his hett ev sosse put iS his dresi. This was the missing coin. Such 
evidence wns oendueive agamst the divers* The principal therefore dls- 
missed them, obtained other divers and recovered a great deal mote 
money. Such a story, it is true, sounds apocryphal, but it is tdd and 
believed by divers. ^ 

Belies of the Boyal Owrge are of course common nnou^ in 
Portsmouth, but the unique eolleeti<» of euriositieB made by Mr. Biebe,. 
who oonduoted the diving operations, are destined for South Kensington,^ 
if they are not already there. A vexatious but somewhat laughable 
incident transpired during the wuk <m the foundations of New 
Westminster Bridge. It is said that curiosity was aroused I7 the 
small quantity of work done by those who were sent down in the bell, and 
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it inras at last discovered that in place of working the men used to amuse 
themselves by playing cards, and cowdered themselves much aggrieved 
that they were not able to smoke. After this the contractors had the men 
equipped in diving-dresses, which put an end to card-playing at all events. 
The divers too are fond of relating the cases in which large sums have 
been recovered from ships by divers who have entered upon speculations. 
The chances of salvage from the lioyal Charter were sold Ibr 1,000/., 
while in one of the working days alone, a sum of 8,000/. was recovered. 
The ultimate profit of that transaction we have not been able to learn. 
The sums recovered by Mr. Siobo from the Columbia, wrecked off Point 
do Galle in 1860, and by Mr. Hoinko from the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer Malabar, in 1860 (no less than 280,000/. were recovered in this 
case), and the reooveiy by John Gann of 100,000/. from the Lady CharhUe, 
show how natural is ^e spirit which loads the diver to dilate upon them. 

The diver has sometimes sad duties to •perform,^aB happened in the 
case of the steamship DaUiouvie, which was sunk near Dundee some years 
since. The divers had in that case to go into the cabins and remove the 
bodies of the drowned. Borne wore in the attitude of prayer, others 
appeared as they were last engaged in their impotent struggle with death ; 
while the most affecting sights of all were those in which children were 
found clinging appealingly to their parents. Such occurrences as a matter of 
conrse ate frequent, and constitute the least pleasant part of a diver's business. 
There are many other stories current, some of a pathetic but most of a 
comical nature : such, for instance, as relations of fights with sharks and 
dog-fish, in which the men had to seek refuge from their enemy in the holds 
of wrecked ships; and the tale told to M. Esquiros by the Plymouth 
divers, about one of their body who had love-passages with a mermaid, 
which of conrse ended in the usual manner ; poetical justice made and 
provided for such cases being fulfilled by the drowning of the rash lover. 

The number of accidents from diving is surprisingly small, so perfectly 
safe have the apparatus and arrangements now been made. One of the 
most tragical accidents recorded was caused in a singular manner, but was 
in no degree owing to any defect in the diving-apparatus itself. A diver 
at work upon a wreck at Talparaiso had fixed the slings round a box 
containing ingots of gold. In the course of hauling up the slings broke 
and the box of gold descended upon the poor diver, killing him ttoe and 
then. 
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WiiATE^isB pilgrimages might have been at an earlier period, they wore 
anything but disagreeable daring the Middle Ages. Bit by bit our 
ancestors eliminated harsh devotion, and substituted amusement, until 
they became the orthodox means of spending a holiday. Between the 
tenth and the fifteenth centuries they teemed with pleasant variety, 
crowding the highways with temporary devotees innumerabilis multi- 
tudo coepit confluere : ordo inferiores plebis, mediocres, reges et comites, 
pricsules, mulieres multis nobiles cum pauperioribus,” as Glaber hath it), 
and tempting a great many people to pass their lives in wandering from 
shrine to shrine. And, considering the scenes through which they wound, 
the adventures that befell, and the benefits that ^ey promised — these 
excursions had obviously sufficient attraction to rouse the vagabond in the 
steadiest temperament. Nor were the varied characters and strange expe- 
riences of the people they threw together calculated to allay the disposition. 
Hero was one who had knelt at Gompostella, there another who had bathed 
in the Jordan, and yonder a third who had climbed the precipices of 
Hinai. This one had strained at the oar in the galleys of Barbary, that 
ono— like Sir John Mandeville — had served some outlandish potentate, 
and their neighbour, blue-eyed and large of limb, had wielded the 
Varangian axe at the palace-gate of Byzantium. All these had much to 
tell that was well worth listening to, and long practice had enabled them 
to deliver it with the best effect. They drew the long-bow, indeed, 
without scruple, and enlarged concerning magician and marvel until 
wonder’s self was sated. But this was no more than was expected. 
Indeed, they could not otherwise have won a hearing, for our fathers were 
too fond of gorgeous accessories in all things to tolerate even truth in 
unembellished form. 

Anything and everything, firom a scolding wife to homicide, was a 
sufficient excuse for pilgrimage. It was the best possible preparation for 
a dangerous enterprise, and the most approved form of thank^ving for 
BuccesB or escape from peril. The Lord of Joinville stalked in his shirt 
to every shrine within twenty leagues of his castle previous to joining 
St. Louis in one of his disastrous crusades. A pilgrimage was the first 
act of OolumbuB on recroBsing the Atlantic. Louis VH. got rid of a bad 
wife by means of one such promenade, engaged in another out of gratitude 
for getting a good one, and undertook a series, distributed over twenty- 
eight years, to induce the saints to provide him, as they did at length, 
with a son and heir. Gibbon hints that Peter the Hermit became a 
pilgrim in order to escape from matrimony, i. certain Guy of Orema 
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vent all the way to Ararat to procure a piece of the ark for his wife 
to wear as a talisman against too great an increase of family. The 
cross of the good thiefi Dismas, preserved by the Cypriotes, was in 
great request among pious cut-purses. Count Gillibrand, of Bponheim, 
travelled to Iona to entreat St. Columba for a favourable issue to his feud 
with his neighbour the Archbishop of Treves ; and a dame of Paris 
tramped to Bheims to procure a spiritual lettre-de-cachot against her 
husband, who happened to be a staunch Burgundian, herself being 
strongly attached to the opposite party, in the person of one of its 
officers. 

A troop of pilgrims was never wanting in comic materials. It was 
always sure to abound in flirtation, fun, and frolic, and especially in eccen- 
tricity ; and was, indeed, about, as queer a hotch-potch of persons as could 
possibly be contrived. The characters of many were just as odd as their 
motives, and the following, well known in theif time, may be taken as 
average speeimenB. Here plodded the merchant Soiwolf, who endeavoured 
by frequent pilgrimage to atone for his much-regretted but unconquerable 
propensity to cheating. By his side wont the monk Bomanus of Evroult, 
afflicted, poor man, to the annoyance of his brother monks, with inveterate 
kleptomania as regarded their breeches, and who was, therefore, condemned 
to this species of exile from his convent. And wherever the spirit of 
misdiief found amplest scope, there marched Arlotto il Piovine, the most 
celebrated droll and incorrigible vagabond of his age, the perpetrator of 
more loose jests and ridiculous pranks than even Babolais, and, according 
to his countiymen, the father of all the ** Joe-Milleiisms ” that have been 
handed down to them from the kliddle Ages. The following is anything 
but a fair sample of his ^^foeetitt.*’ It is, however, nlauable, which is 
much, and in some degree characteristic, which is more: *<Ask the 
countiywoman yonder,” said he one day to a comrade when bewildered 
in the outskirts of Florence, llfo latter did so, and the dame put down 
her basket of eggs to reply. Just then a blind beggar came stumping 
up the narrow path at the tail of his dog. Quick as a Napoleon Messire 
Axlolto fixed the opportnmiy, pulled n pieea of pudding out of his wallet, 
and danced it enticingly on tiie farther side of the basket. The eur of 
oonree sprang at the dainty, regardless of consequenoes, and down went 
Us master among the eggs. 

And these bands Contained a suffieient admixture of the tngie to 
satisfy the keenest lovers ef wensstion. In their skirts gsnsrally skulked 
one or two like a pair of noble Breton brothers, who, fi» manifold nds- 
deeds, had been eondamnod to wander in their shi^, baxefixit, besprinkled 
with adies, and heavily ironed, “until it should pleaM God to release 
thesa from ibe burden of their ebaiaa.” Puring four years of hard- 
ship and peril they bore these fetters about with them, from Mount 
Ararat to Loeh Derg, until, in the eonrie of time and many a weary 
nareh, the im bad eaten ^eply inte their flesh. ' At last, when every 
fiareigii leiat had proved obduraia, a countryman took pify en their 
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plight, and their ohaing dropped off one fine morning at the tomb of 
Bt. Mareellinns. These impedimenta did not always betoken a thrilling 
story and a eincere conyendon. Even so early as the days of Charlemagne 
we find them denounced as, in too many oases, the iningnia of imposture. 

No doubt the palmers prayed heartily enough at tlm shrine when 
they reached it. But it doel not appear that they harassed the samts 
overmuch as they trudged along. On the contrary, we have good reason 
for suspecting that songs, legends, — some broadly humorous, some quaint 
and marvellous, — stining tales of individual adventure, and the notes of 
the bagpipe and flute, were the moans most frequently adopted for beguilmg 
the way ; that most of them were very much of the earth earthy so long 
OB they kept in motion ; and that if by chance they raised their eyes to 
heaven, it was generally, like the group described by Cervantes, to take 
aim at it with the end of a bottle. 

The scrip and staff were just as often assumed for the purpose of 
committing new sins as of getting rid of old ones. A shrine was con- 
sidered an excellent place of assignation, and a pilgrimage a choice means 
of reaching it undetected. The monkish writers greatly bewail the 
prevalenca of the practice^ and take good care to record ind enlarga 
upon the judgments that, now and then, overtook the transgressots. 
Many a congregation has been edified with the story of Ansered of Bap, 
which told how a certain dame agreed to meet that profligate youth in t^ 
course of such an excursion — ^how she fiuled to keep tryst — ^how the 
disappointed swain returned to find the cause, and how he had his brains 
dashed out for his pains another of her wicked paramours with whom 
he happened to surprise hu ; and too often have the good &fhei» in their 
efforts to be graphic wrapped the moral so closely up in the nanghtinesS 
that it became very difficult to distinguish it. Among other misehaoees 
this bad habit was exceedingly prolific of soiled reputations. A bishop 
di the period writes as follows eonceming our pilgrim countrywomen : 
— ** Perpaucfs etdm aunt eivitates in Zxmgobardia vel in Franda aut in 
€Mlia, in qua sum sit adultera vel meretrix gsneris Anglomm, quod 
seaadalum esi lurpitado totips eodasie.*’ And the example of Eleanor, 
the divoieed of Louis Yll. icind the wife of Henry 11., showed that the 
emt damee of other lands were not a whit more immaculate. Hoi 
uafreqaent^ an inconvenient spouse was invmgled into pilgrimage that the 
partner left gt home mighi have fell scope for indulgence or dopemssii 
This pnrtienlsir phase of the cnlirjeot has givtfU birth^to innumerable lays 
eitd Isgondi In sfvefy Ghristian tongue | and it has fuznishad the annelista 
with an eioiise, sufficieBtiy phtunblci to divert general attention from the 
wy deeiaive, but not very creditable, part played by the Church in the 
flottqueit el Mend. The rape of Levorghal, however, had naffy 
te do with that event; fer Maemurdiad, the psipetniar of the 
ontnga, made his peace with the is^jured husband fell sixteen years befnrd 
d Momwi fert was planted on Irish soil. Oeeasioiial^ a bnsbaiid or wife 
feBBid pilgeiA in order to festen an u^F charge upon worn vttfortnnMe 
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wight, and thus give a colouring of justice to the active malice of a long- 
meditated revenge. Such was the origin of the quarrel fought out in 
1886 in presence of Charles YI., between the Knight de Carouge and the 
Squire le Gris. The wife of the former complained that Le Gris had 
abused her during the pilgrimage of her husband. The accused denied 
the charge, and the evidence adduced in his favour went far towards 
proving it on utter fabrication. The lady swore positively that the crime 
had been perpetrated on a certain day and at a certain hour, and she 
was sufficiently circumstantial and ingeniously minute in detail to give 
a very plausible aspect of truth to her story. But though Le Gris failed 
to account for himself at that particular instant, it was shown that he 
was many leaguoS away in attendance on his lord so shortly before and 
after that the swiftest horse could scarcely have traversed the distance 
within the time. Nevertheless, as the lady persisted in the accusation, 
and had powerful friends at her back, it was agree^that the matter should 
be decided in the lists. There was a goodly attendanee at the scene, and 
conspicuous among the crowd appeared the prosecutrix robed m black. 
**The cause is good,” was her reply to the last appeal of her husband, 
and the fight began. Le Ghis soon fell beneath the practised strokes of 
the knight ; but even then, with his antagonist’s foot on his breast and 
his sword at his throat, he continued to asseverate his innocence. De 
Carouge ran him through and trailed his corpse by the heels to the gibbet, 
according to the statute in that case made and provided, much to the 
satisfaction of the spectators, who hailed the event as the judgment of 
heaven. But time, a little later on, told a very different tale. The lady 
being afflicted with an incurable and most painful malady, and conceiving 
that her peijuxy had called down the vengeance of heaven, made a clean 
breast of it, confessing her crime and acknowledging the innocence of the 
unfortunate squire. 

But a more singular misuse of pilgrimage remains to be told. There 
are several instances extant of persons who undertook these excursions 
for the express and Qal|y purpose of stealing relics. A certain knightly 
devotee, who went foitttfo assist in transferring the remains of a cele- 
brated saint to a new and gorgeous shrine, managed to conv^ a rib 
into his sleeve during the ceremony, and to carry it off* undetected. 
And. Stephen, chanter to the monastery of Angers, trudged barefoot 
throng the whole length of France and Italy all the way to Apulia, 
in order to purloin^ an arm of Bt. Nidiolas, the miraculous power of 
which had brought much glory and gain to the Abbey of Bari, and all 
but succeeded in the attempt. But unfortunately for him his money 
ran short in the very nick of rime, and in trying to dispose of the 
silver tiliat enclosed the relic the poor man was detected and the 
booty reclaimed. There was, however, some little excuse for these holy 
thieves. By this time it bad become almost impossible to procure a 
genuine relic in any other way ; for the graves of martyr and saint had 
been so thorou^y ransacked, that not even a toenail with any pretence 
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to occult power remained unappropriated, and the few v/ho endeavoured 
to procure these things in the regular way of traffic invariably found 
themselves swindled. Like the Knight Albert of Btein, for instance, who 
employed a largo portion of his wealth*^tho plunder of many campaigna 
— ^in purchasing the skull of St. Anne. This he deposited with much 
pomp in the principal church of Home, and received the next moming 
a small note from his chapmen, the monks of Lyons, apprising bitn 
he was ** done,*’ for the true skull of St. Anne, as they wrote, had never 
once loft their possession and never should. 

As a matter of course every company of pilgrims had its sprinkling 
of loose characters, whose blandishments were only too successful.. This, 
however, was voiy natural. The conscience, whose catalogue of sins was 
HO soon to become a tabula rasa, could not be expected to scruple much 
about adding a few more to the list. Nor was the fact that his old score 
had ceased to stare a man in the face, at all likely to deter him jfrom 
commencing to run up a new one. But these reprobates were not 
altogether without their uses. The occasional conversion of one of the 
most abandoned, at the close of a licentious campaign, tended greatly to 
maintain the miraculous repute of the saint who had interposed to effect 
it. And though these converts were something given to backsliding, one 
or two of them, like St. Mary of Egypt, made such progress in grace as 
eventually rendered them good subjects for canonization, enshrinement, 
and pilgrimage also. 

It was not difficult to graduate a pilgrimage according to inclination or 
iniquity. It might be made as short as a hunting mass, or as long as 
the Midgard serpent that was said to encircle the world. Cologne and 
Gompostella, Sinai and Ararat, the more famous places of resort, formed 
the extremities of an enormous quadrangle, enclosing the Mediterranean ; 
while fanes of lesser but still sufficient note were plentifully strewn 
between. In most countries hospitals were maintained at every stage for 
the accommodation of the pilgrim ; and chivalry in arms kept watch and 
ward wherever he was in danger of pagan insult or aggression. For 
him the Teutonic brotherhood guarded the German forests ; for him the 
knights of Santiago patrolled the Moorish frontier ; and for him the galleys 
of St. John maintained ceaseless and most gallant warfare with the 
merciless rovers of the Mediterranean. Kings and councils took care of 
his interests while engaged in these holy excursions, and hedged his 
hous^old and estate from aU assault. Debtors were forbidden to dun 
and enemies to assail, and the severest form of excommunication was 
denounced against his wife did she dare to contract another marriage 
during his absence. Of course there were exoq>iional places and periods 
wherein pilgrimage became unusually perilous, — ^as, for instance, when 
about the of the fifteenth century a certain Italian noUeman 

established himself in a strong castle on the road to Loretto, and amused 
himwA^f some with robbing the male pilgrims and outra^biig the 
vrmen. But these hitches in that pleasant life were few and Ik hetweei^ 
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Generally speaking the pilgrim was a eomplete illosiraiion of the easiem 
proverb, for, no matter where he was thrown into the ever-flowing Nile of 
pilgrimage, he was protfy sure to emerge with a fish in his month and a 
loaf in his hand. 

The sites of some prominent shrines were designated by great events ; 
bnt by fat the greater number owed their repute to the possession of 
relics. A goodly number of these relics, too, like Sir Boyle Boehe’s bird, 
had the faculty of gracing two places at once. The holy stairs — there 
which originally led to Pilate's judgment seat — ^might be contemplated at 
Borne as well as at Bonn. The holy cross existed in a complete state nt 
Constantinople, and in fragments all over the world. One monastery 
displayed the head of a saint, another his head, and a third his head. 
And Ihere were several examples of holy men who were first distributed 
piecemeal among forty or fifty different abbeys, and then were yet to be 
seen, nnmntilated, under the guardianship of some unusually favoured 
community. But it was not indispensable that Relics should always be 
saintly; it was sufficient if they happened to be very extraordhiaxy. 
nius, in one quarter might be seen the plume of a phosnix, presented by 
one of the Popes ; in another the mark that Cain bore about on his fore- 
head ; and in a third the tip of Lucifer's tail, lost in conflict with a 
• Syrian hermit. 

When relics were not attainable, or were likely to be overshadowed by 
noted matter of the sort m the neighbourhood, recourse was had to 
picture, statue, and triek, with veiy substantial results. Thus, one place 
accumulated liberal crowds by a weepbg Madonna ; ano&er by a crucifix 
exuding blend oil ; a third by a fi^pire which groaned ; while the good 
ffitheiB of Breslau, more origmal still, attracted and perplexed their visitors 
by a clever carving, which purported to represent ** the Devil wheeling his 
grandmother in a bairow." 

Nor were shrines sought, saints invoked, and relies kissed on merely 
spiritual grounds. For all possible temporal afflidtions — ^from a pestilence 
to a plague of rats — fliere existed special remedies ; and eveiy calamity 
sent foxth crowds io'^profit by &em. St. Lambert was the chosen 
physician of the epileptic ; 6t. Odille of the blind ; Bt. Blaise was infrilible 
in the cure of sore-throats ; a journey to the edirine of St. AppoUonia 
never fkiled to remove the toothache; and tiie barrenest stock grew 
prolifio of olive-tomches when washed by the waves of the Jordan. 
Bnt naqaestionably the oddest prayer ever made at a dirine was that 
of the good gflight Ralidi, who •• entreated that his body mi^^ be over- 
spread with the foul disease of leprosy, so that his soul mi{^t be deansed 
from siB,*' and who, obtaining his deto, died siz years afterwards in tiie 
odour of sanctity. 

ne mediamral pilgrim believed as implicitly as JSHan or Fliny that 
the vipers of Sicily could distingtush between legal and illagitimate ohil- 
dmi ; he looked upon Etna and Yesuvhu as the outlets of Pandemenhiffl; 
and ho sMrihated more virtoos to the diamond than ever the ancients 
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droanoed of. According to biza iliai gem preienred the health of its wearer, 
developed and cherished wit in him, secured his triomph in a good cause, 
baffled enchantments, dispersed phantoms, paralysed wild beasts, tamed 
lunatics, and grew moist in the presence of poison ; that is, it displayed 
all these admirable qualities if it had hera obtained nneoveted and 
nnpurchased, as a free gift. But it was in fflvonr of his shrine *h^* the 
pil^m chiefly delisted to expand his credulity. ICarv^us wen tilie 
things related of those places. In this respect St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
bore away the palm from even the Yiigin’s house at Loretto and the 
convent of Sinai — ^though the former was transported through the air 
from Palestine ; and tibnugh the future head of the latter house was always 
pointed out by the spontaneous ignition of his lamp, and the deaths of his 
brethren portended by the mysterious extinction of theirs. It appears 
tint the greatest obstacle to the conversion of the Irish was their disbelief 
in future punishment ; they would not credit the existence of Tartarus 
unless they saw it. This was a source of mu<fl& trouble to the great mis* 
sionary. At length ho received a revelation which turned his perplexity 
to joy. He was shown a cave in a desert place, and inibim^ that 
whoever would spend a ni^t within its preeincis should behold the 
torments of the wicked and the ei^oymenis of the blessed, sad return 
cleansed of all sin. Immediately St. Patrick enclosed the cave, built an 
oratoiy in its neighbourhood, and committed it to the eostody of a com- 
pany of monks. Thenceforth, down even to this very hour, the place 
beoame a noted resort of pilgrims. Few, however, were found daring 
enough to penetrate the dismal vault. Still, the feat was attempted on 
rare occasions, and yet more rar^y achieved, for it was fraught with 
unexampled terror and exceeding peril. Conspicuous among the few who 
ventured to explore its recesses and returned to tell the tale, was the 
knight Owen. This man had rendered his youth influnous by bosa and 
vi(fl^ living ; but, awaking in time to a fit sense of his wickedness, he 
son^t a bishop, confessed, so far as in him lay made reparation, and 
entmated to be burdened with a penance of suitable severify. Accordingly 
the prelate, but with some reluctance, desired him to go to the infernal 
regbns, as displayed in St. Patrick’s Purgatory, and gave him a letter to 
facilitate his entrance. Received by the prior, he remained fifteen days 
in fedang, prayer, and flagellation, by way of pre&ce to his undertaking. 
At the end of that time a sobmn serrice, including the prayers for the 
dead, was recited. The monks then led the knight to the entrance of the 
ears, besprinkled him {dentifully wilfr holy water, loaded him with good 
wishes, and locked the wicket behind him. Tho hnic^t erossed himseli; 
sad stejs^ boldly forward, like Ohristhm through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Peath. 93ie day feded behind Urn as he went, until ai length 
the poasege upon a plain that ntretefaed boondlesily thmf^ tho 

dim twili^. Be&m him stood a small ch s pol -a «oof supported by 
pillan; ho enterod, and woted himself. In a few mtentes, fifreen am, 
robed ja white, with aewi^-shsviiii srowns, marshod in sad ssluM hha 
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in iho name of the Lord. The loader then addressed him, and commended 
his resolution, but warned him that ho would encounter much risk to soul 
and body. The moment we leave you,” said he, ** a multitude of 
unclean spirits will set upon you. They will threaten you, torment you, 
and leave no means untried to turn you back. But as you value your 
salvation here and hereafter, heed them not. Give way to them but for 
an instant, and you are irretrievably lost. Be firm, then, and cease not to 
invoke the name of the Lord. Thus are they to bo overcome, and thus 
only.” The fifteen then loft him. The knight collected all his courage, 
and he had full need of it. A multitude of hideous demons thronged in. 
They threatened, they tempted, and finding him unshaken by these means, 
kindled a huge fire, flung in, and dragged him up and down through 
the blaze with iron hooks. But he called vigorously on the name of ihe 
Lord, and the flames had no power to hurt him. Next they dragged 
him through a black wilderness to a region of woe and calamity. It 
was thronged with innumerable people, fastenoSi face downwards to the 
ground with red-hot nails, and tortured by howling fiends. Again he 
was required to return. He refused, and the demons attempted to inflict 
upon him the sufferings that he witnessed. Thus he passed through 
various appalling scenes to that place concerning which Dante writes — 
<<A11 hope abandon ye who enter hero.” Thence he was led to a 
broad and noisome river — spanned by a lofty, narrow, and slippery 
bridge — <^A1 Sirat’s arch” — which, in spite of opposing demons, 
he traversed safbly until he reached the mansions of the blessed. 
And here we cannot help remarking that, graphic and precise as 
they are concerning the place of torment, the monks are altogether 
vague when they write of heaven. There is one passage, however, in 
this particular description, that deserves to be preserved : — ** A. ray of 
light, descending from God, lit up the whole country ; and a sparkle of 
it settling upon his head and entering his body, the knight felt such a 
delicious sweetness pervade his heart and frame that he hardly knew 
whether he was alive or dead.” Betnming, he met the fifteen in the 
chapel, and was urged by them to depart quickly. ** The day is breaking,” 
said they ; ** and if the brethren find you not at the gate, they will con- 
clude that you have been destroyed like so many others, and abandon you 
to your frte.” To avert this catastrophe the knight made haste and 
reached the wicket just in time. The monks received him joyfuUy, and 
conducted him with thanksgiving to the altar. Thera he remained for 
another period of fifteen days, engaged in fervent prayer ; and he left the 
priory only for a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

There were so many of these shrines, and superstition attached so much 
sanctity to the pilgrim who had visited the more famous of them, that a 
perpet^ inducement was held out to vagran^ and pilgrimage to rise into 
a profession. An amusing rover was the professional pilgrim— and as 
direwd as he was popular. Brimful of song and story, habitaated to 
travel, and a sharer in many a wild adventure, there was no pleasanter 
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companion than the palmer during the long winter evenings. His lore 
was adapted to suit all ages and every variety of taste. He could discourse 
as eloquently of love and beauty as of martyr and miracle ; be could troll 
a lively ditty as well as a solemn psalm ; and he could crack a joke as 
readily as he could quote a homily. He possessed quaint secrets, too, 
valuable to housewife and fanner, was an excellent judge of cattle, and a 
veritable clerk of Ihe weather. And his knowledge of ^e latest fashions 
of tiro and doublet, and the newest tricks at fence-— 'to say nothing of 
current scandals — ^recommended him equally to the maidens and youths 
of the hamlet. He was skilful, also, at compounding love-potions and 
infallible salvos for broken heads, and was an adept in portent and 
palmistiy. He was as welcome to the castle as to the cottage ; and 
found as comfortable a comer by the abbey fire as in the chimney nook 
at the alehouse. And he was always secure of a refuge ; for, when his 
resources wore exhausted in one quarter — all his stories told and all 
his attractions ended — a stroll of ten or a dozen miles would place him 
within a now circle, as willing to bo amused and instmeted as the last. 
Unless, indeed, some irrepressible inclination rendered further flight 
indispensable. For these wanderers, with their practised tongues and 
ready wit, made way only too easily with the gentler sex, and very 
frequently the rosy daughter elected to cast in her lot with the fasci- 
nating pilgrim. Nor was that individual altogethei useless. He was 
the newspaper and the circulating library of the day, besides being-— 
unconsciously, indeed, and slowly, but nevertheless surely — the dis- 
seminator of civilization. Ho made distant lands acquainted, and inter- 
changed far and wide the ideas of peoples otherwise sundered. For 
he w'us obliged of necessity to traverse the whole extent of Chiistendom, 
since the principal shrines — those which no pilgrim could dispense with 
visiting — ^lay at its four extremities. To this we owe, among other 
things, that strange jumble of myth and fable which constitutes the 
popular legends and superstitions of the Middle Ages — ^those stories 
wherein the doings of Djinn, Gnome, and ^sar are so oddly interwoven that 
it is now well-nigh impossible to distinguish in any of them a distinct nation- 
ality. To this, too, we owe the universal prevalence of that legend which 
represents the favourite hero of every land, from Denmark to Dalmatia, 
restrained in magic slumber until the extremity of his country shall rouse 
him to a long career of triumph ; for what is it but a form of that belief 
so long current in the East concerning the incarnation of Deify ? 

Now and then a bond fide pilgrim — one who really endeavoured to 
subdue the pangs of remorse, and to atone for enormous crimes by these 
wanderings — ^would appear along the routes, appalling all with whom 
he came in contact with his wretched aspect and still more miserable 
stoxj. Such a one was that Count of Anjou, ihe latter portion of whose 
life was one nnAtt/ting pilgrimage. The perpetrator of previously unheard- 
of atrocities — ^the murderer by evexy fearful means of all his nearest 
relatives, his brother heading the list — ^wherever he went he seemed to 
VOL. xvn. — HO. 102. 88. 
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see his victims : they haunted his path, they interrupted his prayers, 
they circled his sleepless pillow, appearing to his desperate sight in all 
the terrors of their last agonies, wearying his ear with thoir reproaches, 
and ceaselessly invoking vengeance on his head. 

One of the most astonishing features of the Middle Ages was their 
wandering associations of penitents. Famines and pestilences were awfully 
frequent in those days, and destructive far beyond modem experience. 
Every eight or ten years they came — ^first dearth, and then the pest— ^ith 
the utmost regularity. And as the people were taught that these calamities 
were the manifestations of heavenly wrath provoked by sinful indulgence, 
while they were accustomed by long habit to resort to penance as a 
universal remedy, it was but natural that they should endeavour to arrest 
their ravages by a course of severe asceticism. During the continuance 
of these plagues, therefore, penance became a mania, and fraternities 
were established for its better practice. Thus every few years a vast mass 
of people would suddenly appear in motion from^^rine to shrine, praying 
and mortii^g as they wont, and gathering recruits at every step. And 
after exciting universal interest, the band would dissolve as suddenly as it 
had assembled. These companies were very nuraerous, counted, indeed, 
by hundreds; but every one of them had its features strongly stamped 
with individuality. Some admitted only the poor, others were limited to 
males, and one or two were formed exclusively of children. Now and 
Again, too, brotherhoods arose which opened their ranks to those only 
who professed peculiar opinions. The great majority, indeed, wore free 
to all Christians without distinction of age, sex, rank, or opinion ; but 
every one of them had some peculiarity of discipline that rendered it 
stril^gly unique. While the greater number of these singular congre- 
gations excited a merely temporary interest, a few survived for years, and 
one or two of the more popular were reproduced again and again, down 
almost to our own time. 


One day — ^we write of the dawn of the fifteenth century — a countlesa 
multitude was seen descending the slopes of the Alps into Italy. Whenco 
it came or how it had originated were mysteries. It might have sprung 
complete from the glaciers for all that could be told ; and its spectral 
appearance by no means tended to diminish the universal amazement. A 
white shro^ was wrapped, from ferehead to heel, round every member 
of the h<MUp^ concealed them alike from their comrades and the outward 


w<aH»^ Sonte paces in fix>nt of this living avalanche stalked the leader, 
p jiWfar attire, rearing, by way of banner, a lofty crucifix on his ifiioulder. 
who or what he wae none knew — ^name, country, and profession — ^in all 
things he remains to this hour as much an enigma as the ** man in the 
iron mask." Concerning one thing, however, there could be no mistake : 
fer the time being he was a mighty power. His figure was commanding* 


his voice sonorous, and his eloquence persuasive exceeding^. Kow the 
ttultitnda paused to hear his impassioned declamation; a^ anon the 
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mareh wai resumed to the melody of hymns, which, peiding from ten 
thousand tongues, rolled throng the woods and fields like thunder 
softened down to music, and exercised an ixreststible power over the 
sympathies of the hearers. Grand as they are at all times, never were the 
** Dies IrsD ” and the ** Stabat Mater so expressive. As it was merely 
requisite to accompany this attractive band for a very limited period, 
in order to share the benefits that attached to its sanctity, it soon became 
very popular. Knights, nobles, and courtly dames thronged to swell its 
ranks, and a cardinal led the march from Florence to Rome. At length the 
leader excited the jealousy of the reigning Pope, was seized, and committed 
to the flames. Excommunication and civil enactments were levelled at 
his followers in all directions — the flrst Parliament of Henry IV. passing 
an Act against them — and the White Brethren dispersed for ever. 

The autumn of 1816 saw something quite as strange. Louis Hntin 
declared war with Flanders, raised an army, and advanced towards the 
frontiers. His march, however, was stayed by a suoeessiOD of heavy rains, 
which spoilt his stores and spread sickness through his ranks. Being 
thus compelled to return to the capital, the disease was communicated by 
the troops to the citizens of Paris, and soon became terribly virulent. To 
propitiate the saints a secies of processions was organized, and several 
weeks the streets were paraded daily by an enormous throng. In front 
marched the ecclesiastics of the capital, plentifully provided with banners, 
crosses, relics, and all the other paraphernalia of superstition. Then 
Mowed the court and its great officers. And behind them trooped a long 
array of both sexes and every rank, in puna naturalihua ; " while such 
of the populace as could not muster sufficient faith or impudence, as the 
case mi^t be, to join the naked band, fbimed a zone around it, and added 
their portion to tlm universal prayer. Nor were these scenes conflned to 
Paris — they accompanied the disease from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. These freaks, like many others of the same period, and several of 
much later date, were always justified by bishops, anabaptists, and 
puritans, with Bmiptural arguments. 

In 1851 all France was dismayed by fearfril news from Egypt. Its 
crusading anny had been destro^, and King Louis and smffi of his 
nobles as survived were captives in the hands of the infidel. At this 
juncture a Hungarian preacher made his appearance. He traversed the 
country in all directions, denouncing the idMnninable pride and luxury 
of the nobles as the canse of the disaster. ** Such hands as theirs,’* he 
cried, **can never wrest the Holy S^ulehre from the grasp of the 
miscreants. That honour the Yiigin reserves fbr the poor and the lowfy. 
Aud here,” he added, raising a hand kept always tightly clenched, 

1 bear thd summons, written by her own fingers, and carried down to ffie 
from heaven by an angel, which calls upon the ploogduman and 'the* 
shepherd to go forth and work the driiveranee of the saered sdl.” A 
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hundred thousand of the lowest class soon gathered round his pennon. 
In the midst of such a mass the Hungarian waxed still bolder. Hitherto 
he had spared the clergy ; but from that time forth his diatribes against 
sensuality fell far more frequently among them than among the nobles. 
And| assailing the system as well os the ministers — smiting full at the 
root as well as at the branches — he poured forth the most extravagant 
and levelling doctrines. Nor was his the only voice that indulged in 
those rude philippics. Scores upon scores of his followers emulatod his 
example, mounted the stump in all quarters, and cried just as fiercely 
and effectively against their temporal and spiritual superiors. And their 
practices wore just as mischievous as their precepts. They were religious 
and very ceremonious in their way ; but neither their ethics nor their 
rites were exactly such as honesty could always approve of. They 
displayed, indeed, like many other fanatics and one or two reformers, 
a remarkable faculty for performing the work^ of Satan in the name 
of divinity. Some of them contracted very disorderly marriages, more 
of them dispensed with the ceremony altogether, and the whole body, 
forsaking their occupations, lived and enjoyed themselves at the expense 
of those poor misled creatures who still remained in the gall of bitter- 
ness.” The clergy were furious, and well they might be ; but they were 
altogether powerless, for the strength of the nobles was otherwise 
employed, and the middle-classes, such of them at least as had suffered 
nothing from the Pastoureaux, had no objection at all to see the vices of 
their spiritual pastors and masters receive a little well-deson^ed castiga- 
tion. One or two of the priests ventui’ed to attend the meetings of the 
Pastoureaux, in the hope of being able to neutralize the effects of their 
inflammatory harangues ; but they had good reason to regret their foUy, 
for the moment they were recognized they wore sot upon and beaten 
without mercy. On the festival of St. Barnabas the Pastoureaux entered 
Orleans, a city that regarded them with peculiar favour, in solemn pro- 
cession. Having circled the town with all the pomp and ciroumstance 
in which such rabblements delight, drums beating, colours flying, they 
gathered in groups round their favourite orators. A scholar belonging to 
the university interrupted one of these spontors, and denounced him to 
his face, and, what the speaker thought very much more about, to the 
faces of his auditors, as ** a liar, a reprobate, a hypocrite, and a heretic.” 
These epithets, pretty as they were, could not stand comparison for on 
instant with those the Pastoureaux applied hourly to <*the bloated bishops 
and something-or-other aristocracy.” But such a trifling consideration as 
that could not be expected to sway an excited mob, and so they set upon 
ihe student and tore him to shreds in less than five minutes. They next 
made a rush at the university, beat all the students that oame in their 
way, burnt the library, and massacred five-and-twenty priests out ofi 
ha^. For a few hours they caonded all before them, a:^ mob law, with 
all its amenities, reigned supreme. But a reaction soon set in. The 
Orleans outrage inflicted a death-blow on the gathering of the Bastoareanx. 
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Bespecfcability withdrew its patronage — ^in fiict, became positively and 
tmequivocally hostile ; and, appalled at their handiwork, the Pastoureanx 
retreated in haste to the fields, split np into factions, struck their tents, 
packed up their goods, and other people’s too — ^for this kind of reformer 
delights much in spoiling the Egyptians — and departed in difierent 
directions. At first they maintained something like an ozderlj march, 
but their steps quickened by degrees as the troops, which a vacillating 
government at last mustered courage to let loose, drew nearer and nearer. 
One body, headed by the Hungarian, made its way to Bourges. There the 
leader announced that, on a certain day, he would perform, not one, but 
many miracles ! A great crowd gathered to witness the marvels, and, as 
the operator failed to keep his promise, they comforted themselves for the 
disappointment by knocking him on the head. Another leader escaped 
to England with a small number of followers, and was tom to pieces by 
the people of Shorehom. Of the remainder, a good many escaped by 
resuming their former employments. Enough, however, were slaughtered 
and gibbeted to sicken the travellers for many a month with their nn- 
buried carcases. But the animating spirit was not yet extinguished. It 
smouldered on for seventy years, and then, in 1820, burst forth in even 
a fiercer flame. On this occasion, two apostate priests, taking up the 
text of the Hungarian, gathered similar hordes around them. These mobs 
encamped in the centre of France, helped themselves by force to whatever 
they wanted, and sent out numerous missionaries to rouse all their 
brethren to a similar course. Some of these gentry being imprisoned by the 
authoritioB of Paris, a large body of the Pastoureaux marched on the capital, 
gained an entrance, broke open the prisons, and released their deputies. 
Then directing their course southward, wherever they came, they hunted 
up and massacred the Jews, slaying them with such hideous tortures that 
600 of these people — ^who with their families and ,their property had 
sought refuge in the royal castle of Verdun — ^finding the fortress too weak 
to defend them, actually flung their children from the battlements, and 
then slaughtered each other, in preference to falling alive into the hands 
of the Pastoureaux. But the course of these fanatics was nearly run. 
The Pope excommunicated them ; and, becoming involved in the marshes 
of Lignes-Mortes, they were there hemmed in by the troops until the 
greater portion of them perished miserably by famine and disease. Of 
the remainder, a very few were allowed to escape ; but so many were 
hanged that ** the trees were split with the weight of their bodies.'* 

In the summer of 12i8 a boy was noticed wandering from town to 
town in France. His hand was never stretched out for alms, nor his 
voice subdued into the beggar's whine. He belonged not to the tribe of 
vagrant students, and still less to that of the mountebank or the peoaroon. 
Neither did be carry either of those universal passports — the palmer's 
staff, or the gleeman's cithara. Unlike each and all of these, his mien 
yna saintly and his conduct irreproachable. ‘Wherever he went he 
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clioatefl the words, ** Lord Jesus, give us back the Holy Cross ! " pausing 
only to indulge in fervent prayer. In a little time he was universally 
revered as the messenger of heaven, and happy was that house esteemed 
wherein he deigned to take up his lodging. But soon alarm began to 
permeate and deepen the awe with which he was eveiywhere regarded. 
And truly the effect of his example was appalling. All at once a strange 
infatuation seized on all the boys of the same age. No sooner was his 
Toioe heard in any town or hamlet, than out they poured, mustered in his 
track, and accompanied him blindly whithersoever it pleased him to direct 
his course. Bolts and bars were useless to restrain them ; tears and 
prayers to turn them from their purpose. They hastened to quit father, 
mother, home, everything that was dearest, to follow this strange loader, 
and chant with him, ** Lord Jesus, give us back the Holy Cross 1 ” They 
came to him by twenties, by hundreds, by thousands. Every day added 
to the throng, until at length no city would consent to receive them within 
its walls. Having gathered this groat host, he dfirooted its march towards 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Himsolf led the way reclining iff a chariot 
lined with cloaks. After him pressed the countless throng chanting, *‘Lord 
Jesus, give us back the Holy Cross." And every instant they trampled the 
weaker to death, as they struggled for the place nearest to their leader’s 
car, for he among them was envied exceedingly who could touch his person 
or gather a thread from his robe. In the end the whole of them perished 
on the land or in the sea. 

Even more singular wore the dancers, who first attracted attention at 
Aix-la-Ohapelle in 1878. A set of ragged wanderers were these who 
made beggary an article of fiuth, and who signalized themselves by extreme 
dissent from the Church, and contempt for its organization. They admitted 
only the initiated tq their private assemblies, which were held at night in 
secret places, and where it was said they practised the greatest abomina* 
tions. Wandering about in bands of thirty or forty, their professional 
poverty, their impassioned earnestness, their frantic rites, and their con- 
tempt for persecution, gave them extraordinary power. Wherever they 
appeared their singular aspect and still more singular reputation attracted 
XBultitudes of spectators; and a crowd was all they required to go through 
their singular performances. In those superstitiouB times it was almost 
impossible to witness their furious motions and hear their frimizied shrieks 
— ^motions of worship and shrieks of prayer, veritable attempts to take 
heaven by storm — ^without being infected by the mania. Indeed theii 
example was as oontagioiis as the plague, and equally dreaded. If we ore 
to credit the annalists of the period — and with the doings of the revivalists 
in view it would be soaioefy fair to disbelieve aU that they tell us concern- 
ing these dancers — ^no rank, no profrssion, no place was exempt from the 
contagion. -Wherever it found human lifr and nerves, there it exercised 
dominion. Eveiywhere the dancers became at will the centre of a writhing 
mjultitude. And the disjointed ravings of these paroxysms were generally 
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regarded as prophetic. Nor did tho mania depart with the vagabonds 
viho brought it. Wherever tho excitement had once fastened it never 
relaxed its hold. In vain was the axe plied on these enthusiasts and tho 
gibbet loaded with their bodies. They disappeared only when Europe 
became satiated with their extravagance. 

But unquestionably tho strangest of all these itinerants of faith weio 
the gloomy flagellants ; and, oddly enough, they were also the most 
tenacious of existence. A singularly impressive picture they present — 
more like a dismal vision of dreamland than a gathering of human life 
— a sable host in ceaseless march — each phantom’s shoulder bare, the 
loft hand bearing a little wooden cross, and the right a whip, so well 
applied that the dust in the track of tho long procession was dimpled 
with its blood. Groans, shrieks, and wild ejaculations rose multitu- 
dinous, and enveloped the march with a deep dread sound, like the 
dash of tho agitated sea. Wherever that sound alarmed tho ear — in 
the passes of the Apennines, throu^ the German forests, across the 
fields of France — ^those who happened to be in the vicinity fled or hid 
themselves. For the penitential torrent absorbed all who happened to 
cross its course. No matter who they were nor how employed — ^no matter 
how pressed nor how expected — ^th^e was no escape for any. Hesistance 
was in vain, remonstrance unheeded. Here the dreary fanatics surprised 
a troop of beggars, there a band of hunters, yonder a company of traders 
or a bridal group ; and, under penalty of having the flesh flogged from their 
bones, forced them to become flagellants, until they were released by 
reaching the next celebrated shrine — ^Loretto, it might bo, or Cologne, or 
Bheims. History flrst notices the flagellants in 1260, when the Omsades 
began to flag. They reappeared again in the fourteenth eentuiy, and for 
ten years {»erambnlated and agitated Europe. This was their p^y day, 
and it was also the one in which they encountered most opposition from 
pope and prince, particularly in Gennany, where, for the time, they were 
put down by the Teutonic knights. In 1851, these waziiors mustered, 
and having well prepared themselves for the task, by fosting and prayer, 
they set upon a body of the flagellants in full march, massacred thousands 
of them on the spot, and oompellod the multitude of their captives to 
be rebaptized. The flagellants made their last appearance towards the 
dose of the sixteenth centuiy, when Henry HI. attempted to render 
them foshionable. As a flagellant he paraded the streets of Paris in the 
depth of winter, attended by the dames and gallants of his court, and 
followed by a bng array of rabble, all plying the whip and all suitably 
apparelled— not a fow, as in tiie days of Louis Hutin— the king being 
conspicuous by a wreath of skulls t^ed round his waist. But entiiu- 
smsm being the life of these brotherhoods, they speedily died out when 
Adopted by frivolity. 
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A^UalOf March 10. 

The public ore kept so thorougblj informed by the despatches of the 
authorities, and by the letters of the special correspondents, as to the 
general progress of this expedition, and the main features of the people 
and country through 'which we are passing, that any details upon these 
subjects would appear to bo quite superfluous. But there is one phase of 
the expedition, and that a very important one to those engaged in it, 
which has been hitherto but litUo touched upon. I mean the actual 
routine of camp life, the food wo cat, and the^ray wo live. It is my 
intention, therefore, in this article, while speaking of the expedition 
generally, to endeavour to keep that ground more strongly than any other 
in view. Let mo flrst depict the tent I am writing in, one of the ordinary 
English military tents of bell shape. Our party is three in number, 
known by the sobriquets of the ** Drayman,” so culled from his general 
build and especial development of leg ; ** the Jockey,” or Lightweight,” 
of about half the weight of the preceding occupant ; and the Professor,” 
so called from a charming egotism, peculiar to himself, of expressing 
himself in an catJiedrd manner upon every imaginable point. Throe in 
a bell-tent is very close work. Fortunately, two of us sleep upon the 
ground, the third enjoying the luxury of a portable bedstead. Boxes 
form our chairs and tables. One revolver, and a looking-glass, a 
thoroughly useless article in this tent, hang from the central polo, and, 
as the wind is blowing sharply, the whole fabric keeps up a confused 
flapping and roaring, which renders conversation almost an impossibility. 
The tent is in comparative darkness, as candles are very precious, and 1 
have the only one alight stuck in a bottle upon the ground beside me ; 
and aU three men are smoking with great steadiness. The party present 
have messed together since we landed at Zoula, more than two months 
ago ; but it is only lately that we have been throe in a tent. But to begin 
at Zoula. It was early in December when we landed, and the dead and 
dying mules and camels were horrible to see-Hind worse than that, 
dense clouds of sand enveloped everything ; and a hundred or so of tents, 
and some piles of oommissariat stores, were the solo precursors of what 
was to be in a short time a large canvas town. It certainly was a wrench 
to leave our comfortable and well-appointed transport, and to land upon 
that shifting sand desert. However, there was no help for it, and, with 
our band playing, and the men cheering as we left the ship's side, we 
landed as gaily as if we were entering a favourite garrison town. We had 
heard so much of Zoula, and what had been done there, that I we 
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\vore almost as surprised at seeing only a few tents, a couple of dozen at 
the most, scattered about, with no native huts or sign of habitation, as 
was young Martin Chuzzlowit when he found what the thriving town of 
Eden was in reality. But for the next hour or two we were too busy 
seeing our own and the men’s tents pitched to tbinlc about the country. 
When this was done, and our duties all over, we strolled out together to 
inspect our new land of promise. It would be difficult to say whether the 
sense of smell or sight wore most offended. We arrived there at the worst 
time, and dying and dead mules and camels were met with everywhere. 
The scenes were frightful — ^worst of all by the waterside. Here half- 
maddened mules would rush into the sea and drink, and then stagger 
back to die in the low scrub. By the edge of the sea were camels dead 
and dying, camels picked clean by vultures, camels half buried, camels 
which ought to have been buried days before. Farther out in the sea 
were objects which looked like huge birds, but which wore camels lying 
down in the shallow water. Here they had been lowered from the native 
dacs in which they had come from Aden ; and here very many died, either 
from pure weakness or drowned by the tide when it rose. In among the 
bushes other camels were lying — ^living skeletons. They had struggled to 
shore, and there they had sunk down, feebly cropping the scanty leaves 
within reach. It was so horrible that we could talk but little. Then — 
fur it was just watering time — ^we went to the troughs — ^miserable-looking 
things — at which five or six animals at most could be watered. There was 
a guard to preserve order, but order could not have been kept by ton times 
os many men. There were hundreds of transport animals, with one driver 
to each four or five of them. But what could one driver do with five 
half-mad animals ? They straggled, they kicked, they bit, they fought 
like wild beasts for a drink of the precious water for which they were 
dying. Besides these led animals were numerous other waifs, which, 
having broken their head-ropes, had gone out on the plain to seek a living 
on their own account. For these there was no water. They were beaten 
off. Most of them, after a repulse or two, submitted to ^eir fate, and 
wont off to die ; others fought for their lives, cleared a way to the trough 
with heels and teeth, and drank regardless of the blows showered on them. 
It was the most painfal sight I ever witnessed in my life. We went back 
to our tent to eat our dinner in silence, unmindful of the fact that the 
meat was hard as leather, and full of grit ; and then, lighting pipes and 
cigars, our indignation found words. 

By Jove,V the Drayman said, if I knew who was responsible for all 
this, I should be inclined to horsewhip him to the last inch of his wretdied 
life, even if I were dismissed the service five minutes afterwards.*’ 

« My dear fellow,” the Jockey said mildly— he has a hateful way of 
being sarcastic at times — ** you are threatening a non-existent personage. 
We are in the blame. No one will be blamed. Every one has done his 
duty in an exemplary way. Some little conflict of departments has 
occurred, and a few animals suffer. Toild tout.” 
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« Nonsense 1 the Drayman said, angrily. ** This is not an ordinary 
case. Borne one must be to blame, some one must be made to suffer for 
tho torture his gross neglect has inflicted on these po(^ brutes.” 

My dear fellow,” Lightweight replied, “ you take such a hasty view 
of things ! The public does not suffer torture, and takes no account of 
feelings. If you had said the public will demand a strict inyostigation 
into the pecuniary loss consequent on the death of so great a number of 
animals, yon might perhaps be nearer the mark. But who is ho ? ” 

Tho commanding officer, to begin with,” tho Drayman said. 

« Who is the commanding officer ? ” the Jockey asked. “ I mean 
who was he before and came into harbour ? ” 

There was a pause. 

** I have taken some little pains to find out,” the Professor rejoined, 
taking his cigar from his lips, and speaking in the oracular and deliberate 
way usual to him — ** I hare taken some little pnons to find out, and 1 am 
told that there was no officer whateyer in command.” 

” Nonsense, man ! there must haye been some one in command.” 

” I can assure you that there was no one in command. There was a 
head of the commissariat, a head of the quartermaster’s department, a 
head of the transport train, each of whom did his best for himself ; but 
there was no one in command, no one to direct operations.” 

** But,” the Drayman cried, impatiently, ” there are lots of colonels — 
there’s A, B, C, and D, for instance*— one of them must haye been in 
command.” 

” The four officers you haye named,” the Professor answered placidly, 
” started a fortnight since for "Bensffi, leaying things here to take core of 
themselyes.” 

« Do you mean to tell me that these men went off at a time when two 
or three ^ips a day, full of men and animals, were arriring ; that they 
oyeiy one went away, and, as you put it, left things to take care of them- 
selyes, and did not eyen put any one in command to keep them straight ? ” 

The Professor nodded. 

<< Then, by Joye,” the Drayman furiously exclaimed, the British 
public will insist on these men expluning their eonduot.” 

<< Well,” said the Jodiey, ” 1 will bet you three to one that {here is 
nothing whateyer said about it ? ” 

But the Drayman thought that impossible— ‘pio»g io his own satis- 
faction that the present was the wy yw set ease of fnismanagement 
which 6m happenad in titt the British aamy. » 

Pohaps it was so ; but fhr all that, four months haye elapsed, and the 
Jockey has been justi^d. Eyeiy one has been praised and thanked, and 
some soldiers haye been promoted. The dead animals haye been buried, 
and BO has the disposition for inquiry. 

” What is this nastiness 1 am drinking ?” one of our parfy sdEed, 
when the eonyersation had at last exhausted itself upon.the horrible state 
of things around us. 
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After two or three tastinge, it was umminonBly agreed that we were 
drinkiug salt-water, mixed with brandy. Onr servant was called. He, in 
his turn, summoned the water-oarrier, who declared that it was obtained 
from the tanks. There was nothing more to be said, so we threw away 
the contents of onr glasses and ordered tea. Then a black mixture was 
brou^t, intensely bitter, and with no taste whatever of tea. We gave up 
in despair, and resolved to go to bed. 

Lightweight had got on his pyjamas, and was about to got into 
his blankets, when the Professor said quietly, — 1 should advise you to 
examine your bed before you lie down ; there is something running across 
it now.” The something was a scorpion. After a sharp hunt the creature 
was killed, and after a careful examination we wrapped ourselves in onr 
rugs, the Jockey making, meanwhile, anxious inquiries of the Professor as 
to the effects of a bite of a scorpion, and the remedies. ** I fancy by what 
1 have heard,” he said finally, that the best plan, if one is bitten, is to 
cut the place out. Look here, Professor, I have put my open knife, 
matches, and a candle, on this box. If you hear me 'holla, you jump 
out and strike a light, and lose no time in cutting away before it 
pproadb.” 

Our duties at Zoula could hardly bo termed light. The men were con- 
stantly on fatiguing duty-^unloading stores from the lighters, carrying 
railway-sleepers, furnishing guards at the water-tanks, and so forth. The 
heat was great, but not overpowering ; but Ihe dust was almost appalling. 
Had it not been for the morning and evening bath in the sea, I do not 
know what we 4slio«ld have done. Barbers were in great request. Every 
one had his hair cut as short as scissors oould out it ; and any one landing 
might have guessed, from our appearance, that he had just arrived at a 
convict settlement. For the first week we struggled for existence upon 
food cooked by our soldier settaatB, eked out with preserved meats, ham, 
and sticks of chocolate. The united invention of our three servants 
could only produce three dishes, whieh called Irish stew, beef- 
steak, and roast-beef. The extreme tou^meas of the stew, the leathery 
nature of the steak, and the perfect dryness of Ute beef rendered them 
alike abominable. They worked our jaws to a staoMN ; and had it 
not been for the aid of the preserved meats, I beUeve we ifroald have 
starved. ** My dear fellows,” tiie Li^twei|^t said, after one of fihaie 
banqueti^ ** you may say what you like, but this eannot go on. We 
must get a native servant, cost us what it may.” For once there was 
perfect aooord among us ; and three days afterwards we were fortunate 
enough to receive a Gfoa Portuguese, whose late master had brought more 
servants than he was sble to take on with him. He proved to be a capital 
follow, and a firsUrate cook ; and our little mess was the admiration of the 
regiment. Fortunately the Professor combined with his other admirable 
qualities that of a good shot, and many a guinea-fowl has he brought in as 
an addiUoa to our larder. There is no bett« bird eaten than a guinea- 
fowl when well eooked. It is larger than a pheasant, and move tender. 
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It bos a much moro decidedly game flaTOuii and tastes indeed somewhat 
between a pheasant and a grouse. 

Long before we left Zoula we had the satisfaction of seeing the terrible 
state of things 1 have described entirely altered. Sir Charles Stayeley took 
matters in hand, and ere long everything was gomg on smoothly, ^roughs 
>vero set up at which fifty animals could drink at once ; and remembering 
the scenes we hod witnessed when we first landed, it was now a pleasure 
to go down and see the long lines of mules come up and drink their fill. 
The bad days through which they had passed had, however, done their 
work. Disease was engendered, which sooner or later told upon the 
animals ; and although a large number, no doubt, died of disease en- 
gendered in the country itself, it is certain that a much larger number died 
of lung-disease brought on by insufficient water and food. Accordingly, 
the transport train was crippled; and instead of the troops for the 
advanced division being at Sonaic with a good i^ipply of stores by the 
end of December, they were not ready for an advance until the first 
week in February. This, however, is not a subject to be entered into 
in a letter the object of which is to give a picture of camp life. 

If the supply of water of those animals increased before we left Zoula, 
that issued to us decreased greatly. Very stringent regulations were made, 
according to which three quarts of water became our daily allowance. 
This was for cooking, drinking, and washing. At most, a quart remained 
for the latter purpose ; and this in a climate where the thermometer in our 
tent stood at 106, where one was in a permanent state of perspiration, and 
where the dust blew in such thick douds that one could not see twenty 
yards I When we stopped in our tent it was well enough ; but we came in 
firom fatigue-work so covered with a crust of dirt as to be absolutely 
unrecognizable. The Drayman and the Pi'ofessor, who took their swim 
twice a day, were able to bear this philosophically. Lightweight, however, 
a man of delicate habits, and veiy particular as to his dress and get-up, 
and who, moreover, did not swim, and had an objection to salt-water, 
because, ho said, it made him sticky all over, became positively plaintive 
over this state of things. He would come in from a fatigue-party, sit down 
upon a box, take down the looking-glass, and groan out his usual com- 
plaint : ** Good heavens 1 here am 1, a gentleman by birth and education, 
living to see myself with my hair cut off, and my face a mask, an absolute 
mask of dirt. I am positively gritty all over with sand, and am asked to 
wash in a teaspoonihl of water t ” 

We were all delighted when we gat the order to march forward. Any- 
thing more dusty than the march to Eoomaylo can hardly be conceived ; 
but we did not mind it, for we knew we could get ns much water as 
we liked there. We stopped at Eoomaylo for nearly a week, and 
the change firom Zoula was delightful; the heat perhaps was nearly as 
great, but there was a perfect absence of dust. The Professor brou^t 
in several deer. The soldiers used to go off across the hill in chase 
of troops of enormous baboons, which it is unnecessary to say they 
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novor caught. The dogs came up with them severul times; but the 
minute they seized one of their number, his companions attacked them 
and boat them oif. The number of transport animals at Koomaylo was 
enormous ; but, fortunately, the supply of water from the little American 
pumps was unfailing. The water, too, was excellent, and actually 
quenched one’s thirst ; whereas the distilled water at Zoula had no such 
effect. The Professor found quartz in abundance scattered about, as 
indeed there was no difficulty in doing, and affirmed that he was of 
opinion that gold would be found in the bod rook of the stream ; but as 
he could give no acceptable reason for his belief, and never found a trace 
of gold — ^although he was always going out with his basin to wash—hiB 
assertion was received with incredulity, especially as we never saw any 
gold ornaments whatever upon the native women. I have not yet spoken 
of the natives. 1 should say that their principal charaoteristics were 
laziness and dirt. Still it must be said for the ShohoB that in the first 
respect they are beaten hollow, and in the latter at least rivalled, by their 
Abyssinian brethren upon the plateau lands. The Bhohos could be got to 
do some sorts of work. They would stand in a chain down to the water 
in the wells where there were no pumps, and would pass buckets from 
hand to hand. They would, too, assist to dig wells; whereas on 
Abyssinian considered it beneath his dignity to do any work whatever. 
As a general thing, however, the principal occupation of the lives of both 
people is loafing, pure and simple. They wander about listlessly with their 
clubs or spears over their shoulders, or squat for hours upon the ground, 
with their faces pressed hard against their chests and their dirty cotton 
robes tightly wrapped round both limbs and body. The effect of this is 
veiy curious ; for the legs of these natives are fairly comparable to pipe- 
stems, their bodies are little thicker than their legs, and so they look like 
troops of strange birds, squatting together in groups of five or six. 

At last we got the order to move forward in earnest. The bugles were 
to sound at half-past five in the morning. Why at half-past five in the 
morning was more than to this moment any one has been able to discover. 
Every one has to get up before it is li(^t ; every one is out of temper ; 
the tents are wet with dew; no one has time to get breakfast before 
starting ; the mules, too, are unfed and nnwatered ; the tents have to bo 
struck and the packing done before it is fiurly light. And why ? No one 
can teU. It is ail vexy well in India, where it is too hot to march in tho 
middle of the day, but here there is no reason whatever for it. The 
hottest portion of the twenty-four hours by fiir is between eight and ten, 
before the breeze springs up. If our march was twenty or five-and-twenty 
miles in length, there would some reason in it ; but as, since we reached 
the plateau land, they have not averaged more than eleven or twelve, one 
ie at a loss to understand the motive of getting the iatoops up and off so 
early. We have often talked this over in our tent, and always without 
arriving at any satisfiso’toiy explanation. Tho Professor says that the 
official mind is a wonderful and complicated machine.'* The Drayman 
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remarks that ** he wishes he had the command for a week or two.” The 
Professor says, “ Then, in that case, his mind, which is now a smgularly 
sim^de one, would also become a complicated machine.” The Drayman 
cries ** Balderdash ! ” 

1 do not describe the gorge up to Sono — ^what with description and 
prints yon must know all about it by this time. At Sono the Lightweight 
came in triumphant, but breathless, with a goat he had purchased for a 
rupee, and which he had had a great strug^ with on his way to the tent. 
The Drayman expressed his admiration of the purchase in suitable terms. 
The Professor was silent : but at last inquired, ** What do you mean to do 
with that goat ? ” ** Eat him, of course.” ** Let me know what day yon 
propose the feast shall take place,” the Professor said calmly ; ** I will dine 
in some other man’s tent. That is a he-goat, and fifty years old at least.” 

Lightweight did not say any more on thQ subject, Uor do I know 
what he did with the goat; but it certainly neuer appeared at table. 
That ni^t was not a peaceful one. We had two alarms — ^tho one 
from without, the other fipom within the tent. We were awoke by the 
sentry posted not far behind ns shouting something. That we heeded 
little. Then came a tremendous jerking at the ropes of the tent, which 
threatened to bring the whole af^ to the ground. We all jumped 
up and ruAed out. There stood a camel, who had strayed up and 
in his wanderings had nearly brouj^t down our tent. We rushed out 
and droTe him off with stones ; the ground, however, being stony, and 
strewn over with saaall pieces of the thorny wood, we sufGBred severely in 
so doing. The camel appeared to have a peculiar affection for our tent, 
for he was continually returning throughout the night, and keeping us on 
the qui vive by getting close to the tent-ropes. At one time, however, 
we really thought he was gone, and were just getting off to sleep when 
the Lightweight woke us with a piercing cry, Gfood gracious, some- 
thing is biting me hdniblyl By Jove, 1 can’t get him off I Strike a 
lif^t, you fellows.” We struck a li^^t hastily, and found that the 
assailant was a large cam^-tick, which had fiist^d upon our firiend’s 
leg, and had to be taken off piecemeal, for he would not let go hie hold. 
Several others of his species were also discovered wandering about on the 
bed, and we found that we had encamped cm a spot where camels had 
been at some time or other stationed, and that the place swarmed with 
their abominable vermin. They are about the sue of riieep-tidu, and are 
of leaden eokmr ; their bite is very severe, as the Joek^’s leg, w^ch was 
very mudb swollea up by the momisg, sufficiently testified. We did not 
sleep any more that iii|^t, but kept the candle alight^ rolled up our beds, 
and spreading our white waterproof sheets upon the ground, sat on the 
middle of them, so as to be able to perceive any inaect advancing to attack 
UB. I ahall not speedily forget thst nif^t at Bono. 

The next two marsbeB to Bayras Guddy were wearisome and mooo- 
toBons in the extreme» round and jonnd en^sa tonunga and winffinga of 
the vall^, every mile being just like the hist. The men, too, felt their 
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marches T617 mneh ; there was no water to be had on the way, and 
they soon drank up that in their canteens. In addition, many of th em 
not haTing had any marching for weeks, began to be footsore. And at 
Bayraz Guddy we felt a sensation which we had not experienced for some 
time : this was cold. The first to remark upon it was the Li^tweight, 
who is a chilly subject, haTing no fie^ to speak of on his bones. He 
came in from duty just as dinner was ready, rubbing his hands, I say, 
you fellows, it's awfully cold." « Nonsense ! cold ? " the Drayman said. 
<< It's glorious, it's re^shing ; 1 hare not felt so jolly for months." But 
as the eyening wore on eyen the Drayman was obUg^ to confess that it 
was yery cold indeed. The natiye serrants went about the camp with 
their teeth chattering, and kept up such a cou^ing sjid groaning all 
as only a chilly Hindoo can. Eyen in the tent, rolled up in mgs, it was 
undeniably yery cold ; and at daybreak cold water was indulged in far more 
sparingly than usual. Lightweight was quite touching on t]^ subject. He 
had, he said, exchanged into a regiment in India entirely because he could 
not bear an English winter, and to be sent to a place wh^,he was certain 
was nearly as cold as the North Pole, and to haye to sleep with only the 
protection of a thin conyas tent, was yeiy hard upon him. That night, 
howeyer, was certainly tilie coldest we experienced, for eyen at Senafe the 
thermometer neyer went below freezing-point, whereas at Bayraz Guddy a 
film of ice formed oyer water in the open air. On the bare plain of 
Senafe we stopped for some time. There we bargained with the naiiyes, 
did a little shooting, finished our stock of preserred meats and liquors, 
and had to subsist entirely upon ratians, yaried occasionally by game and 
commissariat rum. This last was at first declared to be undrinkable; 
but as time wore on it was astonishing how we took to it, and how great a 
priyation it would haye been had the issue been stopped. At last, when we 
were all getting yery sick of Benaf^, Sir Bobert Napier came up, and in 
less thMi a week a^rwards we receiyed the welcome order to adyanee. 
Our first day's march was an easy one, for the sappers had cleared the 
road ; the second was long but not difficult ; the third, into Attegrat, was 
short, but there was one tremendous descent. Here we had occasion to 
admire the exertions of the Professor, who happened to be our baggage- 
guard. The baggage bad started first, but the number of breakdowns was 
BO great that-we came upon them at the top of this descent. All down 
the narrow road on the face of the hill animals ware lying down, or 
standing with their loads on their necks. Half-way down, in a most 
precipitous spot, a mule was on the point of falling, the load haying got 
nearly on his ean. Two sdldiers had by the Profrasor's direction got in fixmt, 
and were almost carrying the load, which at that place it was impossible to 
remoTo* The weight, however, was toegreat upon such difficult ground, and 
mule, baggage, and men had -a fr^ chgaoe of a very ugly tumble— when the 
Trim was bdiiiid this mrie, srised it by ita tail, hung on 
weic^ and so aoM as a skid till the aiumal loaohed a more leyel qtet^ nhm 
the load eenld be taken offi We hhd a laugb at him as gassed, bnt 
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he replied imperturbably, ** That animal carried my aneroid bai'ometer 
and our last dozen of brandy.*' We were too grateful to the Professor 
to say another word. Aitegrat was more infested by jackals and hyaenas 
than any other place we came to. They made the night hideous with 
their yells and whinings, and we seyeral times went outside the lines 
to terrify them with a stone. Of course fire-arms were not allowed. 
The fair here was yeiy amusing, with its closely packed squatting figures, 
its animals, cloth, and Tegetable markets. The two groat events at 
Attegrat were the visit of Tigre’s ambassador and a thunder-storm. The 
first, as a public event, was perhaps the more important, the second 
interested us personally voiy much the more. The ambassador's visit, 
however, was the prior event, and should therefore bo first spoken of. 
Breakfast was just over, and wo were discussing whether or no wo should 
go out for a stroll, when the Professor entered. He had gone out 
towards Attegrat, he said, to collect antiquities,rtbat that was of course 
humbug, for up to the present time he had only bought a prayer-book or 
two, or an old ham, for a dollar each. However, the Professor, as the 
Jockey says, fancies himself" upon the subject of antiquarianism, as 
well as a dozen other-isms, and maintains that his prayer-books are quite 
different, and very much superior, to any others which either have been 
or could be purchased in Abyssinia. The Professor does not, even 
according to his own confession, understand more than three Abyssinian 
words, and he gives no reasons for the great superiority of his purchases 
over ours. He says wo should not understand him ; and I think this 
possible. The Professor, then, entered, and put an end to our discussion. 
** If you fellows want to see the King of Tigr6, yon had better come ont 
at once." And we accordingly went, and feund a strange procession 
approaching the camp, preceded by the warlike music of the stirring 
tom-tom, surrounded by a cort^e of warriors, arrayed in dirty cotton, 
and armed with spears and with matchlocks, probably purchased firom 
Chinese traders about the era 8000 b.o. Of the ambassador himself 
it can only be said that he was like unto his following, as dirty and as 
vagabond-looking as the rest of them. Presently our bugles sounded, 
and we had to buckle on our swords and form up in front of the camp. 
Thence we were marched in front of the Commander-in-Chief s tent, and 
were drawn up with our bands behind us at a distance of about fifty 
yards. The rest of the troops also formed in line, and then the mongrel 
procession inarched up and the ambassador entered the tent, the two 
military bands playing as loudly as they eould, and entirely different ain. 
However, 1 do not suppose he notieod anything extraor^ary about it. 
The Bro^sor^ who was not on dufy, was in the tent, and told us after- 
wards that the conversation which ensued was the very dullest thing he 
ever listened to. He suggested a number of topics of interest which 
might have been advantageously discussed ; among others, some scientifio 
point, which we understood to be the relation which the .ancient Coptic 
language had, in the opinion of the ambassador, in the formation. 
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modifieationi and origin of the primitive Abyssinian dialects. Some of 
his other soggestionB were equally remarkable for abstrasenesBi and ho 
was strongly advised to embody them in a Memo, and to present 
them to Sir Bobert Napier in case of another interview. The rain 
affected ns much more intimately than the dnrbar done. It 
throatened rain for two previous days, and we therefore paid little 
attention to the heavy black cloud, '^en it began, however, it came 
down in a sheet, and in five minutes we had a stream three iinjhes deep 
rushing through the tent. Before we had time to prepare, the beds upon 
the ground were under water, and evssythmg was soaked through. The 
Professor — who alone had stuck to his bed — sat upon it, chuckling 
at his superior sagacity; but the laugh went against him afterwards, 
when it was discovered, upon tarning out everything after the shower 
was over, that some tobacco Wl^rii he had that morning taken irom 
his trunk, and put upon the ground under his bed to be out of 
the way, was quite saturated. Up to Attegrat we had been very well 
off for tent accommodation, as we had been only three in one of the 
large tents known as ** native routies ; '* but tiiese were now to be left 
behind, and we were packed three in a bell-tent. It was at Ad Abaga, 
however, three days’ march fiirther on — where we waited for five days for 
the King of Tigr4 — ^that our ideas of comfort received the rudest i^ock. 
The Drayman brought in the news. (Th» Drayman is perhaps too 
devoted to his personal comforts ; he is a peaeefiil man, but is apt to 
get extremely irate if interfered with.) He come in red hot ; he was in 
a passion ; something serious had evidently happened. ** Hkve you seen 
the general order ? " We had not. What was it ? The Drayman steadied 
himself to tell us : it was evidently most serious. At last he spoke. 
** It is proposed that the troops march forward without either rum, tea, 
or sugar." We were silent ; the news was bad beyond our worst antici- 
pation. No rum, tea, or sugar t it seemed impossible. The Professor 
spoke, •• For mys^" he said, with that calmness which distinguishes him, 
and which was only disturbed upon the great occasion of the destruction 
of his tobacco at Attegrat — ** For myself, I care little ; but the troops will 
all be in hospital in a fortnight. No constitution in the world can stand 
hard woric and nothing but dirty water to drink." “lam very sorry for 
the troops," the Jockey said, but I am quite as sorry for myself. The 
tea and sugar I should not mind." As indeed he would not ; for his tastes 
having been vitiated by an early life among sporting associates, he eschews 
milder drinks, and even at breakfast drinks arrack and water, utterly dis- 
legarding any hints upon our part as to the fiur allowance of spirits. 
" The tea and sugar I should not mind ; but how in the name of goodness 
am I to go on wi^out spirits ? What a fool I was to come into the army 1 
To thwir that I should have to come to drink nothing but dirty water. I 
consider that Oovemment took the price of my commission under false 
pmtences. I paid so much for the honour of fighting, of doing innu- 
merable parades and other hatefhl work ; and all this for the mere interest 
▼OL. xvn. — ^No. 102. 84. 
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of my om, money. But I did not bargain for drinking dirty water. I 
never read the Articles of War, but I am certain &at dirty water is not as 
much as mentioned." Lightweight's lament was so earnest and pathetic 
that we had a langhi and felt better tempered at once. This Braoonian 
decree, which, if carried out, would certainly have been attended with the 
worst results as to the health of the troops, was never enforced ; for such 
on abundance of stores and native carriage was obtained at Antalo, 
that rations, although upon a reduced scale, are still issued to the 
troops of both mm and tea and sngar. One of the greatest privations, 
as ^ as officers are concerned, is want of candles. None have been 
issued since we landed, and the consequence is, that there are now 
hardly any left in camp. Sabstitates have, of course, been improvised : 
empty tins of chocolato have been oonverted into rough lamps ; and in 
these, ghee, or notivo butter, is consumed with a more or less satisfactor}* 
result. A consequence is, that very early hours isre perforce kept, and by 
nine o'doek the great miyority of officers are in bed. Indeed, there is 
little to promote conviviality. Many brought cards with them ; but even a 
rubber is hardly a sociable game when played almost in the dark, and 
without any accompanying refreshment. I have only seen one game 
attempted since we landed. Until we reached this place, the prospects of 
the campaign looked dreary indeed. We could bring no supplies except 
meat at any price. The transport tram was taxed to the utmost to keep 
our jmmediate wants supplied, and no one could see the end of the business 
at all. Thanks, however, to the enormous supplies of flour and other 
stores whidbi we have purchased here, thanks to the unlimited amount of 
native transport which has been offered to us, we shall go forward in a 
few days with every hope of being at Magdala in three days fix)m the date 
of starting hence. Every one has the greatest conildanoo in Sir Bobert 
Napier; end we Ipok forward to being out of this country by June. All 
are especially anticipating a fight at Magdala. The Jodray says that ho 
shall not mii^ even short commons of rum if King Theodore does but fight. 
The Drayman pooh-poohs the idea of fighting with such fellows as these. 
The Professor utters mysterious sayings about manuscripts and antiquities 
he expects, or says he elects, to find at Magdala. Why Theodore ahould 
bother himself with manuscripts and antiquities is l^wn oi^y to the 
Professor himself. 
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CHAPTER ▼. 

Up Hill. 

HE whole fleene had come and gone 
like a bad dream. No one alladod 
to it m that stem and ailent honse- 
hold. 0ecil7 did not eten know 
whether her finther had eeen hdr 
distM 0 , or anepeeted who the dead 
man waa, and Bnpert kept the 
atrange aiorj in hia heart, and 
\ never nttered a word. Grief, Tidien 
it doea not indt ifiid improTe, 
nulkoB a nature bitterer and harder, 
and CMlj aeemed to grow both: 
ibe Btronc^winea are aaid to make 
the riiarpeat rinegar. 

The boy, ateinly treated and re- 
pressed at home, was beginning to 
leel the pleaBore of mapiring the 

ter and sense of hatred whieh he 

hiinaelf endnred. No master is so 
aa the &g who has been tinmereifnllj bullied ; te date who is 
bibked and beaten deli^^ in nothing so mneh as bdng able to pass on 
the kicks and bkiwa. Rupert was nearly fifteen, and te bad apiiita were 
ftat w ittTMng |j]|g IQ Mm. 

One etening he was leaning oter a gate, throni^ whieh the cows were 
to be dfiten home ; ihere was a glorious array of gold and crimson 
donds, bat it was not the beaofoftil armaet (on wMeh he was taming Bis 
l^k)^thi^ made him panse, bat only the feeling of etening : the sensa- 
tion-Htteir ttie idea of rest— was opon him. The cows had strayed op 
** Ate Itee.'' Roads there were aearoely any in the district ; bat the 
tsabk^woimd along, with a magniftatti margin wf grain tittf on both sides: 
oapftal galloping groond, arbbed oter by tall* elms and abh^ with here 
and there a great oak standing ont apon the grass. ** Ate Lane^' led to 
^ ^^'Bedeswell.’* The Oatholioism of so nutaj hondred yean erops up 
^ the honlders left of , some destroyed sMa Of rotdL It is onjjjf 
wondorihl Indeed that remains of ft are not oftener tend in fbe 
teadoos memory of the people, when ode eonsideiiW (he stran|j[ hOid k 
>te so teny htin^ 078r Vfoy «TCBt iit Sft. 
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The oowB were passing in and out of the patches of bright li^t and 
green shadow which lay across the path, the day had been excessiyely 
hot, and they had taken refuge in the shady lane from the glare of the 
ennshine. At the well stood a yeiy little girl, trying to dip a small can 
into the lowered water : the light fell on her bright hair and striped blue- 
and-white petticoat, and Bnpert watched her in the idle way with which 
one's eyes reoeive pictures of things that do not concern them. In our 
Northern nations, the sense of beauty is the result of cultiyation ; it does 
not often grow naturally among the uneducated. 

Suddenly a very inoffensiye oow, whose affections had been wounded 
by the loss of her calf, uplifted her yoice lugubriously, and lowered her 
horns at the child, who took refuge in the Neatest possible fright by 
Bupert's side, and seized hold of his hand, still clinging dosely to her 
can. He looked down surprised at the small t||urting thing beside him ; 
the habit of feeling and inspiring fear and dislike had become so strong 
in him that the sense of being appealed to for hdp and protection 
seemed strange. She kept close to him as he slowly drove back 
his cows. 

** Where do ye come from ? said he to her at last. 

^ « Father and mother's come to live at Old Moor. Father was old 
Mrs. Blizard’s newy." Bnpert knew that fresh teziants had just arrived 
at the fturm nearest to Hawkshill. ** The well's gone dry ih the house, 
and mother can't abide the water in the yard, so I'm fetching this along 
0 * her tea. Won't you set me across field where there's the 
big buU?" 

Bupert went moodily and unwillingly on with the child, hardly speak- 
ing till they reached the farmyard gate, where the father was standing 
with a pito^rk in his hand looking out for her. 

*• What, ye was afeard o' the dun oow, wer ye ? I know her were 
bawling far her eauf all the nig^t through, that's where 'twas," said the 
fumer, tnniing to Bnpert, with a tender smile at his child, the apple of 
his eye. ** And so the little maid have a coaxed ye to bring of her home, 
have die ? She's a big little coward, that's what she is." He was a 
great burly man, with a voice like a trumpet, but a quiet temper, and a 
nature like one of his own immense sleek cart-horses. 

« Bo you're Pangboume's grandson, up at Hawkshill ? I was a coming 
Ibr to see him about that broken fsnoe into the lane after sundown. You 
go and speak to mother : jhe's incommon lassid to-night, what wi' iho 
heat and the bad water— it tastes jo jit does, agin the ehum-honse, says 
she, as she ean't drink it, and there werq nobody but the little wimdi to 
go for a can to the spring." 

Bupert followed unwilling into the house. There is a eertein pomt 
where it is eaai« fat shyness and awkwardness to go on than to ioni 
4paek. ** Oh, if 1 had but run vwaj at first,*’ he muttered to himself as 
Mia Mary diaggad him into the front kitdien. 

MSh, my dneky," cried her mother as they eame ini **why. I've been 
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quite pat out and chastised wi* thinking of ye, ye were so long and the 
bull BO mischiefAil." 

Mrs. Blizard was a good woman and a good housewife, but her 
appearance belied her. Gentility was her stumbling-block and rock of 
offence. It was gentility under difficulties, for she hardly ever saw any 
one beyond the precincts of her own house and at church throughout the 
year ; but the fine words which she used right and left were such a source 
of enjoyment to her that no one could grudge her the satisfaction. Bhe 
was a perfect mistress of the language, and not a word, however far out 
of hearing, but came at her command ; " and as she spoke the dialect of 
the county in great perfection, it added to the effect. Bhe wore long 
dangling curls, and had a generally lackadaisical, affected air, which in 
that secluded place was curiously inappropriate. 

** And how do you do, Mr. Pangboume ? " said she, languidly. ** 1 
really suffer such inability with the heat as I could scarce get through 
the butter ; and butter, Mr. P., is a thing that yer know it won't come 
right, not by no means." 

** The cow run at me, mother, and he brought me in," said Mary. 

** Well, 'tis a mercy, child, as yer found any one about, I’m sure. 
It's particular lonesome and tiresome here. I’ve been accustomed to 
good company like, where we was before, t'other side county, and it seems 
here as there ain’t nothink but the cows to speak to (which I’m sure 
there’s enough o' them," she added, parenthetically ; ** seventy has the 
master, and forty on ’em in milk). I just straggled down the garden 
but now : the perfumerie of the clove pinks is re’ly beautiful, but I was 
so shattered with the butter as I could hardly go ; and then the smell 
of them dats, which I ain’t used seemed just to terrify me so as I’m 
all in a muzz." 

But before Mrs. Blizard had nearly finished her complaints, as she 
all the while went on setting the tea-things, Bupert had tom away his 
hand firom Maiy and escaped at a run. 

A day or two after, he had been driven into a furious passion by his 
grandfather’s taunts. ** We ayn’t used to no such ways at Hawkshill," 
said he, rakin’ o' oats o' that fadiion all of a ruck, and I won’t ha’ it 
done." Bupert flung himself behind a stack in the field, where he lay 
throwing'the loose straw angrily about him, when a little hand was laid 
on his iffioulder. 

“ Have you hurted yourself, poor boy ? ” said Maiy, tenderly. 

“ Go away, I don’t want you," he answered, in a savage tone. The 
child remained sitting silently by ^ they were both quite still. ** Wbat 
are you waiting for ? ’’ said he— a littie less wrathfolly, however, this time. 

« Nothing," replied she. He raised his head: she was kneeling in 
the grass Watching bim ■ he turned away again. ** Buby, I think I saw 
the hedgepig run but now into that deep hole in the bank where ye 
tailed me the rabbits bad their hurries." 

It is a great art to be able to administer the right consolation at the 
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right moment. Buport started up, and in another minute was in pursuit 
of the ** hedge-pig,” which, luckily for itself, had retired; but ^e boy 
plunged his arm up to the shoulder into the burrow, and brought up 
BuecessiYely five infant rabbits. 

** Oh, Ruby 1 ” cried the child, in an ecstasy of delight as ho put one 
warm little downy ball after another into her lap. It was like a conjuring 
trick or the gifts of a good fairy. 

** They’ll make a nice pie,” said Rupert, barbarously. 

** They mustn’t be eaten,” sobbed Mary, and with an effort of heroic 
virtue she put them back into their hole to save their lives. ^‘You’ll 
come down to us to-morrow ? ” said sho, anxiously, getting hold of his 
hand and afiraid she might have displeased him. Mother allays has a 
pie o’ Sundays,” she added, in conciliation. 

There was a cloth on the table as ho awkwardly shuffled into the 
kitchen the next day, and Mrs. Blizard insislad on his washing his 
hands. <*What a deal o’ rout about nothing, the pie ain’t worth it,” 
grumbled he, intensely bored by such forms and ceremonies. 

And now,” said Maiy, getting on his knoe after dinner, ** you’re 
a goin’ to show mo the pictures in the big book.” 

All went on well at first, as she undertook the explanations herself 
(and at groat length.) At last, however, — 

« What’s that chap doin’ wi’ the babby and the big knife ? ” said he. 

** Oh, Ruby, it’s Solomon and the judging and the mothers 1 ” said 
she, much shocked ; ** don’t ye see the letters ? ” 

** I can’t read, and 1 don’t wont to,” answered he, doggedly ; it’s 
all very well for girls.” 

Nay, lad, there thou’st quite out : itmiu’t nought to be proud on. A 
fanning man wants it more nor a girl, wi’ the markets,” said the farmer, who 
heard him as he went out at the door. A man’s a deal more o’ a man 
if he can read ; but maybe ye’re too old for to learn, that’s one thing.” 

** I could do it fast enow an I choosed,” muttered Rupert, angrily. 

** Won't you learn. Ruby dear ? ” said the little girl, in a low voice ; 
** the letters is so quick to get, and Tim Thumb's such nice readin’ — ^when 
it isn’t Sunday,” ehe added, conscientiously. 

Partly firom opposition and partly from ambition, Rupert set doggedly 
down to begin, and when the former returned he found them hard at 
work. Presently the infant profi3SSor jumped down from her pupil’s 
knee and ran up to him. 

** Father, what does p-l-o^-g-h i^ll ? ” said she, in a low whisper. 

The faimer’s jolly laugh pealed onder the rafters of the old kitchen. 

** 'Tis so comikle for to see her like a little dog a canyin’ the word in 
her month as ’twere, for to learn the lad.” 

<*Now, fiither,” said Mrs. Blkazd, don’t you go for to daunt ’um 
like that. I’ve been quite cheered and nourished in my heart for to see 
them. She’s a veiy choice child is Mazy, and ye mustn’t go for to 
baeken her when she’ve a mind to do for to improve the lad.” 
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Mazy oertainly did not require to be discouraged in her task. Bupeit 
uTas by no means on easy or an agreeable pupils though he was clever 
enough. ‘ 

** I hate them books,” ho broke out from time to time as the lossons 
went on, fl inging them on the ground and contradicting his patient little 
mstruotreBB savagely ; but by the united efforts of the whole family he 
learned to read for ^ that. 

He had estabUshed a curious kind of influence over the child : sho 
attended implicitly to all his whims and obeyed all his behests as far as 
they were possible, and endured his reproaches when they were not ; and 
Mrs. Blizord was often a good deal annoyed at the sort of way in which 
he tyrannized over her. 

** There’s a curate what’s to come instead of old Mr. Rogers a ridin' 
over from Norlands,” said Mary one day, and he’s a goiu' to lodge here, 
as there isn’t another place convenient.” 

“ Then I’ll ne’er come nigh the house agin,” answered the boy, 
violently. ** I can’t abide a parson. What for did you let ’mn do it ? you 
don’t care a bit about me.” 

Mazy looked as pained as if there had been reason in his complamts, 
but she said nothing. 


CUAFTER Yl. 

Fieb in thb Riok-yaed. 

Towabdb the beginmng of winter Olaudo Morris, the parson, appeared, 
though only for a few days to read himself in. Ho was a very young man, 
fresh from college, who had token the miserablo curacy of Avonhoe as 
a title to orders. There was no sort of parsonage belonging to it, and 
after some search he had established himself with Mrs. Blizard as the 
best chance of comfort. He was a small thin man, with very light hair 
and eyebrows, and a generally washed-out look not at all impressive. 
« He ain’t much of a one for to look at,” had been the verdict as he 
passed through the ** street ” * (consisting of five houses). There was 
something, however, about his sermon which made his hearers, used to 
the droning of the big old rector, look about them as they sat on the 
curious esarved benches ; not at all, however, approvingly. 

Claude, after speaking to a few of his hearers and receiving somewhat 
shy and ungracious answers, walked away, and as the scanty congregation 
streamed out at the door, it discussed the new parson by no means 
altogether to his advantage. 

“ It were writ, and I don’t consider it be Gospel when ’tis writ,” said 
Bonyam« consequentially— who, for a wonder, had graced the church on this 
groat occasion, and as he rarely troubled the service was extremely par- 
ticular about the quality of his doctrine. “ The other t’other were a ma n 

* « Watting Stieet," “ Akeman fitrost," ** street ” meaning only road. 
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0 * eddication like, and a run on as fast as a mill-stream. And I don*t see 
what call this on has for a* them hard words about sin. 1 bean’t a bit 
worse nor my neighbours as he should talk at mo so ” (Benyam was con- 
vinced that the preacher had been addressing himself specially to him). 
« And then a’ that about the Devil hammering away at us like the bullets 
agin the church door, and we was to kip ’im out same wise ; it isn’t in the 
Bible I tak’ it ! ” 

They were still standing in the porch, whore the evidences of Cromwell’s 
assault were* clearly visible in the bullet-holes which remained in the stout 
old oaken door, to which the preacher had appealed, to the groat scandal 
of this critical part of his audience. 

Yes, I boan’t sure as it’s just lucky,” said the old ratcatcher, who 
generally found his ferrets much too active on Sundays to enable him 
to go anywhere where it would not bo considered seemly to take them 
with him, but had also made a sacrifice to hoar^iha new parson. ** You 
may scrat and scrat away ever so long, but if ye persoworcs and comes 
up to the dodder * at last, ho shows fight ; and 1 take it if them preachers 
angers a body about his sins, he’ll not git ’um for to come to chm‘ch at 
all, for to be hit betwixt the eyes o' that fashion ! ” 

wish as eveiybody 'd be after minding their own business and let 
we alone,” replied Benyam. ** There's the poor-rate so high as 1 can 
scarce make the rent and my livin' out o‘ the laud.” 

** What’s the use o’ them quarter sessions, and what’s the magistrates 
about as they duon't look to sich like, as they did a ought to, 1 should like 
to know ? ” said Farmer Bathe. 

« And the Parliament House,” growled Benyam, ** and the rents so 
mortial high ? ” 

** Well, I’m glad I ha’n’t anythink further to do wi' land, nor rents 
either ; but I must be arter gettin’ off homo. How wonderful short the 
days be,” said Simon, remembering the ferrets. 

Bupert had sauntered on, not much interested by the discourse of the 
village magnates, and, taming the comer of the church, he came upon 
a group complaining of Benyam and his fellow-farmers as they were doing 
of their superiors. 

The boy himself was almost without any class feeling ; ho was ** only 
a lodger ” in his grandfather's house, and was known to care extremely 
little fer what went on there. His arrival accordingly made no difference 
in their talk. 

1 tell 'ee what, we won't be treated so,” said one man. ** We'U have 
bread or blood, that's where 'tie ; we're good subjects of the king, and 
if he know'd how we was done by, he wouldn't ha’ had us ground down 
this 'ere way.” 

** Bread's upat a shilling,” said another. “ Why, the bakers ou|^t to 
be hanged for 't.” 


Badger. 
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** And the millersi too, for flour being bo high.** 

And the farmers along wi* *em, they ought/' added a third. Huto 
ye heerd there were another stack fired o* Friday, and a veiy good thing 
it wore. I say it were well done.** 

To all which Bupert listened with much interest and no distaste. 

It was an anxious time : the autumn had set in cold, wet, and comfort- 
less, and half the parish was already out of work. Wo have happily nearly 
forgotten those dark days in England : the state of antagonism, the dumb 
warfare, the ill-will that existed just before the passing of the Befonn 
Bill, when a deep-rooted discontent divided classes, when whole parishes 
wore eaten up by poor-rate. The sort of deadlock produced by the corn- 
laws, the poor-laws, the high price of bread and of eyeiything wearable and 
eatable, the low wages, the ignorance of the poor, the apathy of the 
employers, the reflex also, probably, of the wave of disquiet which was 
moving all over Europe, produced a ferment which was felt in every part 
of England, but particularly in the Midland counties, oz^d nowhere more 
than about Avouhoo. 

It was supposed that the burning of ricks and breaking of machines 
would somehow increase wages, and both were going on that winter to a 
fearful extent. There were few resident landlords in the neighbourhood to 
soften the intercourse between masters and toilers, much waste land, small 
owners who could do litUe, absentees, many of whom never came near their 
property, and college owners who would do nothing ; and the consequence 
was a state of disorganization which it is only Burprising did not terrify our 
rulers more quickly. But facts were slow in being appreciated in those 
days, and the wont of communication made each district more isolated from 
its neighbours and the rest of the country, than we can now well realize. 

During the last months of that winter there were few nights when a 
fire might not be .seen from the high ground of Avonhoe, and Bupert 
spent his spare time in watching for the shooting up of a flame, or the 
** bouquet*’ of sparks from a rick, with the sort of exyoyment he would 
have had in an exhibition of rockets. It requires a certain amount of 
experience, and also of imagination, for any one to put himself in the place of 
another, to conceive what he has not himself gone through — and children 
and uneducated people are peculiarly without this sense. To cany on a 
scries of thoughts so far as to attach a consequence to anything, requires 
more education than we generally imagine. The present is all in all to 
them. A great outburst of sparks is a pretty thing, so one boy throws 
gunpowder into the fire, and blows out bis own or somebody else’s eyes ; 
and another will bum down a cottage or a rick-yard with no greater 
amount of w a li ce or wickedness tb gn prompts a civilized man to make an 
unkind observation at dinner. Cause and efiect are not a necessoiy 
sequence in their eyes, but each case is an isolated event. 

It was a dank, dark evening in November a few days after, and as 
Bupert drove the cows home the mists began to rise. There was a little 
moon, and the sky was clear on the top of the hill, but fill over the plMU 
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below spread an immenBO sea of white fog, which, indeed, hung more or 
less throngh the winter over the stiff deep clay district, seamed with an 
elaborate ^stem of ridge and farrow, its only drainage, which had been 
carried out with infinite labour, in some remote antiquity, oyer every field, 
whether plough or grass land ; in apite of which the heavy soil lay soaked 
in wet the whole winter through. Ague (now hardly known) was the 
ordinaxy lot of every one, old and young, as common as measles or 
whooping-cou^, while the excessive difficulty of getting fuel made life 
veiy wretched. 

If it had not been, however, for its associations, to the eye the si^t 
was extremely beautiful : the thick white fieecy solid mass (the whole tail 
of the comet of '68 was said not to contain so much matter as a yard 

of shire fog) lay at the boy’s feet, perfectly flat, rising only to a 

certain height, out of which the promontories of low hills and distant 
headlands stood out like the cliffs and line of coast of a real sea, with 
here and there the top of a tall tree lifting its head, apparently up to its 
neck in water. 

Bupert, when he had tamed the cows into the straw-yard, stood for a 
moment watching, not the fog sea, which was far too ordinary a sight to 
notice, but for his beloved fireworks. Suddenly a sheaf of sparks arose 
from what he believed to be Yardley End, which was about a mile off in 
the plain. He smiled with delight, and then a deeper feeling arose : the 
boys at the farm had, he believed, been among the chief instigators of 
Quick’s death, and he hated them with all his heart. 

Farmer Bathe grinds tho poor,” he had often heard it said ; ** he’s 
a hard man about wages in winter.” Mischief, at all events, was pleasant 
to see, and worth risking his grand&ther’s reproaches ; and diving down 
into the sea of fog — ^which was beginning, however, to lift — ^he made off 
towards the flame as fiist as he could, though, when he reached tho foot 
of the hill, he had to guide himself at first by the hedges. Boon, however, 
the angry glare of the red light appeared under a heavy grey cloud of 
smoke, while the lurid look of tho burning rick mcreased in bric^tness 
every moment as ho came up. A great collection of people were siding 
about round the homestead, staring and doing nothing. The fimner 
himself, and two or three of his men, were flinging buckets of muddy 
water out of a horse-pond over the rick and the neighbouring sheds and 
stacks ; the thunblefuls seemed almost to increase the flame, but no one 
in the crowd stured to help., 

** ’Twill catch on to the dwelling-home,” said one man calmly to 
another— tvhen Charles Blount came riding up in front of a small engine 
kept at a neighbouring manor-house. The country bad been beset by the 
plague for several months, and it was in constant requisition. He had 
seen the fire at a distance as he was returning home firom hunting, and 
came up to help. He was out firequently with the hounds over all that 
part of the country, and was known by sight to most of the people ; and 
hss cheery voice— the mixture of enmmand and uadoubtmg leadership 
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which the EngUsh peasant loves — told immediately even on that unwilling, 
surly throng. ** What ! no water but this muddy stuff? why, you’ll min 
the engine in no time. Make a chain down to the brook,” said he. For 
an instant they hesitated, but at that moment Claude Iforris came breath- 
lessly up, having heard that mischief was afoot. His new pastor was the 
vexy last man whom Bapext wished to see, and he sHpped behind a shed. 

** Oh, we'll soon get up a chain,” answered Claude, cheerfully, faikinf; 
hold of a man on one side and a boy on the other, and putting a backet 
into their hands. Imitation, the instinct of obedience, some sort of com* 
punction, all acted upon them, and in a few minutes the water began to 
arrive and the engine to play. At that moment a second stack burst into 
a blaze on the other side the yard. Claude plunged behind the sheds, and 
saw a block shadow escaping round the comer: ho ran after it at full 
speed, but, unused to the place, he fell in a juicy ” gateway, and when 
he got up there was no one in sight. He returned to the yard, where the 
fire — which hitherto had been kept under — was now mpidly spreading ; 
sheaves of sparks flow in all directions, blazing pieces of straw rose like 
rockets, and the flames reddened the horizon all round. It was a most 
successful exhibition of fireworks. 

Charles Blount hod climbed on the roof of the dwelling-house, beating 
out the burning rain of sparks on the thatch, striving to keep the straw 
wet ; ho was now, however, obliged to come down and confine his exertions 
to directing the men how to cany out the furniture, and helping to lead 
the horses out of the stables, for the poor bewildered farmer had entirely 
lost his head. It was a still night, the fog had risen, and the red glare 
made the place bright in a circle all round, where the black shapes of men 
moving rapidly to and fro looked very diabolic. The fire from two points 
at once was too much for their exertions; it went out at last because 
there was nothing left to bum, and a long line of blackened and rained 
sheds was aU that remained of the wretched farmer’s possessions. 

** And he aint insured,” said one of the bystanders, tranquilly. He 
never had forecast enough, not for a farmer ; and the more he did the less 
he amed.” 

** Poor Mow 1 ” answered Charles, with much more compassion in 
his voice manner. 1 hoped we*d got the better of it at one 
time, too.” 

** Pm sure if the stacks hadn’t been fired a second time from behind 
you'd have saved him. It's a fnghtful state of feeling. You’re not 
hurt ? ” Ma qnjTft i^ Clsude anxiously, looking at the tom and smoked con- 
dition of the young squire’s red coat and once white breeches. 

** Oh, nothing. I’ve just singed my hands and bruised my foot. I’m 
all right,” replied Charles, laughing. ” I’m very much obliged to you. 
May I who you are ? You’re the only creature who really help^ a 
bit, or who cared a straw about the whole concern. It’s not a pleasant state 
of things for a landlord’s son to see growing up,” said he, shaking hands 
with his new ally ; though I’m sure I don’t see how it’s to be 
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fjtorod. 1 daresay you parsons would say weVe ourselyes to tliauk for a 
good deal of it.*’ 

** I shouldn’t think it’s the individuals who are to blame ; your father’s 
tenants are well enough off, I believe. It’s the system. How can men 
pay decent wages with poor-rates up where they are ? ” 

« My father was offered the fee-simple of a whole parish the other day^ 
for quite a trifle, if ho'd undertake to pay the rates ; they were more than 
twenty shillings in the pound,” said Charles. You’ll come and boo ub at 
Hartley Grange ? We’re not all loading the cat-and-dog life in this county 
which they seem to do on this side the Beech,” he added, smiling. 


CHAPTER vir. 

Fowling in the Church Toiler. 

Claude Morris had been kept away longer than he expected by the death 
of his father, and it was some months before ho regularly settled at Avonhoe. 
He tried in vain to get at the household at Hawkshill : the old farmer was 
sullen, obstinate, and disagreeable; Cecily’s stem, impenetrable silence was 
even more hopeless ; and his heart yearned to the boy in his ohoorloss, hard 
homo : but Kupert was always off, as if he had been a wild hawk himself, 
whenever he saw the curate. He oven refused to come nearer the Blizards’ 
house than the garden- wicket, where he would whistle till the little girl 
came out to him. ** Maiy,” said he, one evening that spring, there’s a 
nest of jacks in the church tower ; us’U go and take it. Yer must be 
very still, and do as 1 tell ’ee, if you’re to be my little wife ; and then you 
sht^ have a jack for to hop about and learn un for to talk.” 

The curious pair wont up to the church together, Maiy hanging on to 
his hand, at the time when, eveiy evening, the old sexton opened the door 
to ring the curfew, — ^a ceremony still religiously performed at Avonhoe. 
Rupert hid in the porch, watching through the holes made by Cromwell’s 
bullets in the door for the right moment. When the official back was turned, 
he slipped in, and ran hurriedly up the tower stairs. By creeping out of a 
small window which he had marked, and along a stone string-course some 
forty feet from the ground, a fall from which would have been certain death, 
he reached a gargoyle at the angle which carried off the rain-water from the 
roof of the tower, in which the jackdaws had made their nest. Meantime 
the sad sound of the curfew tolled like the passing-bell of the day in the 
quiet evening air (s paja tl giorno piangtr ohs n muare) ; meaning so 
much, with so many memories of the past attached to it, understood so 
little by those who heard. 

Half-hidden in a tall turret with a pointed roof, at the end of the 
adjoining will of the Tracys* destroyed old manor-house, stood his trem- 
bling little acoomplioe, watching the boy’s perilous climb. 

** Oh, take care, Rupert ; don’t ye go no furder ; let the jacks be,” 
whispered she in dismay, as she saw the boy suq^ded in the air, on a 
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footing not four inches wide. He reached the nest, howeyer, in safety, 
crammod the birds into his pocket, and e^ged his way slowly back 
hanging on by his eyelids. At that moment the old sexton, haviog rung 
his bell and locked the door, was returning home to his tea, when, moyed 
by the grief of the father and mother jacks, who were flying madly after 
the ravisher of their offspring, he looked up as Rupert nearly reached the 
tower-window. “ Ye rascal ! Don*t 1 see yer *ind legs ? 1 knows ye ! 
I'll warm ye, ye wicked young jackaApes,” shouted Jared, horribly. 
What was it to him that the boy, if he foil, would be dashed to pieces, 
compared with this dreadful violation of church property ! 

Rupert, greatly startled, turned, lot fall most of his jackdaws, stum- 
bled and fell, luckily for him inwards and forwards ; and while the irato 
sexton hurried back into the church, he scrambled a little farther down the 
tower stairs, and leaped through a lower window on to the flat leaden 
roof of the church, shaking the remaining bird almost to death, who 
lamented himself aloud ; and while old Jared was wasting his time by 
crawling up to the window where he had seen the boy, and then fumbliug 
over the door which led on to the roof, Rupert had time to creep along 
the parapet and let himself down on the top of the high old garden-wall 
which joined the church, along .which he rode triumphantly astride till he 
reached the convenient bough of a tree, into v^hich he swung himself. 
He was sliding comfortably down the trunk, when, to his horror, at the 
foot stood the young ^^paarson" himself, who, hearing the noise, had 
just come up. 

What’s all this ?** cried Claude, with a burst of laughter, as he saw 
the boy’s face of dismay and heard old Jared swearing furiously somewhere 
up in the air at the desecration of the church, as, of course, he had a right 
to do — for that in the okptain’s but a choleric word, which in the soldier 
is flat blasphemy." ** Don’t swear so, Jared," he called up aloft. ** What 
can you all have been about ? Oh, it’s only the ecclesiastical jacks I Let 
me look at them." 

And Rupert, who throughout his life had been equally reproached for 
what he did and did not do, stood in utter amazement at such strange 
conduct. 

** What I so little Mary’s helping too, is she ? I saw her just round 
the garden-wall," said Claude, as he went away. 

The flrst parallel was opened in the siege of Rupert’s heart. 

“ There ain’t but one jack left, ye see," said he to the little girl, as 
they went off together, ** so you can’t have none." 

“ No, Ruby," answered Maiy, resignedly. 

A few days after, however, Claude heard tha boy’s whistle, and 
went out. 

“ If my grandad finds the jack he’ll wring his neck for ’im, so I’ve 
a bron^t him down to you,” Rupert was saying, as he gave his orders, 
rather imperiously, aa to its nourishment and education, to his obedient 
handYngi^ • upou the httlo gate, his black tanf^ed hqv 
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hanging <mr his eyes with their eager wild gaze, and a aort of untamed 
BBTageiy about his whole look. 

Mayn’t I give him the litUest mossel of bread ? ’’ said Mary. 

1 wonder whether ho eats flies,” observed Claude, apparentiy entirely 
absorbed in contemplating the interesting jack, and without moving hand 
or foot, a process recommended by the great Mr. Waterton in taming wild 
animals. 

** Isn’t it beautiflil to see hlA? ” cried the little girl, watching the fluffy 
fright with ecstasy. 

« There’s a wonderftd story about what a raven could do in this book,” 
said Claude, taking one from his pocket. I 

** Oh, that’s what you went all the way to Sainton for ? ” observed Mary. 

He had walked ton miles, and taken much pains to get it, and carried 
it about with him for several days. Ho begaj) to read, while Bupert 
listened, with wide-open eyes, spell-bound, without stirring. 

If yon come down to-morrow we will read the next story : it’s about 
a bear,” said his new friend. The town was taken. 

From that time the boy went down to Old Moor whenever he could 
get away in the evening. At first, like Scheherezade or a sensation novel 
in a Magazine, Gaude always left some fate unsettled, to be continued next 
time ; but very soon the* boy began to read for himself, to think, to eijoy 
iifling his mind. 

** I don’t see as there be no use nor signification whatsoever in a* that 
readin’,” said old Benyam, doggedly, one night. **I've done &ir and 
fain wi’out it all my days.” 

** I’ve a finished my work,” answmd the lad, fiercely. ** No one can’t 
fault what I choose to do o’ the evenin’.” 

« And what may ye be doin’ of in them shelves ? ” said his mother, 
crossly, as she saiw him burrowing among the clothes in the old press. 

** I wants my Sunday jacket,” he answered, sullenly. 

« What new-fangled fancy’s that ? wearin' yor good dothes o’ week- 
days ? ” replied she, angrily. 

** I’ll wear un when I chooses ; I works hard enow and gets no pay,” 
said Bupert, angrily, dragging out the jacket. « And you’ve never mended 
that hole in the deeve nor sewed on ^em buttons ! They’d do it for me 
down at Old Moor fast enough.” 

Cecily was begmniiigto grow very jealous of their influence over her 
boy at the form ; die snatdied the ja^t flrom him, and began to sew on 
the buttons as if she were stabbing the stuff. 

Don’t keep me : make haste 1 I’m late as ’tie,” said he, firetting and 
finning to be gone. ^ Where's the soap got to ? ” 

« And where's the use o’ a* that washing too,” grumbled his grand- 
fother. Fve done well enouc^ wi’ont the taste of water.” 

Mr. Morris always washes his hands,” was Bupert’s only answer. 

There is no education like that of personal influence. 

** I don't taka much account o' the paaison,” the old man want on, 
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setting liis dogged old fists on his hneeSf as he rested his crabbed stick 
against his blue-ribbed stockings in the diair hy the chimney-corner. 
** He went on to me eyer so t’other day as * There are four comers to my 
bed,’ wam’t a prayer. * Mathew, Mark, Luka, and John,’ if them isn't 
Bcriptur I’d like to know what were. And what may he be a lamin' o’ 
ye ? ” he ended, somewhat cantemptuousiy. 

** He’s a teached me geography and figurin’, and Athens, where St. 
Paul praach to the Ephesians,” said the boy, eagerly, anxious to put the 
finest face on his friend’s instmotions. 

(( Furrin parts,” muttered Benyam. And I don’t think much o* 
them. I’ve l^en to Naughton myself, and that's more nor ten miles off, 
and 1 said says 1, If them be furrin parts, us might as lief have bided 
at home. Me and mine’s been on the ground hundered o’ years, and should 
know. Us was the best part of a day a gettin’ to Naughton. There was^ 
the deep piece at the Three Lanes’ End, and that juicy bit at Blush Gato ; 
and we was nigh upon two hours gettin’ the cart out o’^the slough in the 
Welsh Lane.” 

The difficulty of getting about produced by the want of roads in a 
purely clay district is now ahnost inconeeiyable. Bights of way over fields^ 
with a gate every hundred yards, and a Blough of Despond at each like tho 
description in Bunyan— -who probably took it from some country road in 
his own neighbourhood ’’—were the only means of co mm u nic ation j and the 
six horses of our ancestors were no piece of vain show, but necessary to 
move their hoaTy coaches a single mile. 

. « Well, I can’t wait,” broke in Bupert, with a sort of haughty toss 

of his head as he went off, his jacket half done. 

« How like his father he do seem when he’ve a got that look on him,” 
muttered Cecily to herself, almost fiercely, and yet with a sort of pride. 

« If you didn’t uphold him a wasting o’ his time like that,” said the 
old man, angrily, ** he wouldn’t go for to do it.” 

« If I choose for him to bo a scholard,” answered she, coldly, “ it’s 
my look-out ; ye pay us nought, and he’s a right to his time when F^rk s 
done.” 

She and her boy wore now of far too much importance in tho farm to 
be thwarted beyond measure. 

Claude Morris, fresh from college, would willin^y have taught Bupert 
all ha knew, but the intricacies of grammar ho found it impossible to 
infuse. Any amount, however, of facts geographical, historical, even 
scientifio, the boy could' master, and for everything connected with 
numbers' he had a decided talent. 

Claude was standing at the gate as Bupert appeared breathless, watch- 
ing Bosamond Hodges the butter-carrier unloading a box of his college 
books. The ** Bosa mundi ” was a grizzled old man, with sharp red eyes 
and the sharp temper incident to the mind of one overohaiged with minute 
find oontradietoiy directions. He drove a very small donkey tM on to a 
very amaii cart, which sufficed for the limited wants of the districi The 
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driving a donlcnj-cart gives an exiraordinaiy feeling of superiority to the 
rest of the human race : no Grand Duke or Imperial Highness whirling along 
with six horses is ever impressed with the amount of contempt for the 
humble traveller on foot that the possessor of a donkey-cart seems to feel. 
If yon look at the face of the ^ver, whether male or female, old or 
young, there is a beatific sense of superiority which is never seen else- 
where, and must be a source of the keenest enjoyment. 

Books is they," said Rosamund. ** Well, they’re as heavy as stones, 
that’s all I can say. And what’s the use of such a many on ’um? One book’s 
much the same as another, take ’um by their looks, for all I could ever 
see," said he, looking after Claude, who, after unpacking the box, was 
carrying in his treasures with the sort of afibetionate care which a woman 
would show to a baby, smoothing their outraged comers tenderly, and 
fondly turning over their pages. 

Mr. Morris has got all them for to leamVe," said Rupert, impor- 
tantly. ** 1 shall go away and get to be a groat man, and then I shall come 
home and many ye, Mary ; but ye must learn a great deal first if you're 
to be my little wife." 

** Yes, Rupert," answered Mary meekly. 

Rupert had by no means yet learned that, though it may be good to 
have a giant’s strength, it’s not good to use it like a giant. 

It was growing dusk that evening, and Rupert pushed away the problem 
which he was trying to work, and got up and stretched himself. ** Well, 
I can’t find it out, and I won’t be told," said he, doggedly. 

** Put it away. You’ll bo clearer about it to-morrow, my boy, and it’s 
too dark to read," answered Claude, throwing away his own book and 
drawing his chair np to the great old fire-place. He took up the tongs 
and began to pile up the blazing ends of wood and heap the embers round 
the new piece of turf which Rupert laid on : a pleasant semblance of occu- 
pation which employs the hands while it seems to enable the busy thou^ts 
to be elsewhere : it was one of the few luxuries which he albwed himself. 

Mrs. Blizard put her head in at the door at the moment. ** Well, ’tis 
wonderful kind to be sure, as you are, Mr. Morris, how you do trouble 
yourself for the destruction o’ that boy ! I just looked in to see what 
you’d be pleased to take for supper. The eggs is so dubious sometimes, 
and I saw how you disannulled ’um yesterday." 

“ Oh, it did not signify ; 1 didn’t care," answered Claude, with a smile. 

** Well, round ye as I will, I can’t say as I ever find ye takes to one 
thing mora nor another, Mr. Morris ; it’s easy enough you is to please," 
said Mrs. Blisard, putting her hand to her head, ** and ’tis a good thing 
for one so put alnnit as me. The butter, to be sure, do so weigh upon 
one’s ndnd, as it’s quite a check to one’s feelings 1 " 

As she left the room, little Maiy— -who had long been watching her 
opportunify— came in, nursing a side chide wrapped in flannel. ‘*Mr. 
Morris, won’t you tell us a story ? " said she. It was the witching time 
in the evening , — entre chim et loup, •* Ruby, you ean’t work any more 
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io-night," she wont on, tnncdng to tho window— whore he still stood with 
the slate and pencil in his hand. •• Gome, dear, and ask him too." 
she brought herself and her little stool to besiege the absent man. 

« Pat that away, Maiy," answered Bnpert imperiously, coming up to 
tho fire. ** Yon can*t listen when you*re playing with them chicken." * 

** Buport, how can you speak to her in &at way ? " said Olaado, 
rousing himself as the little girl obediently oaniod out her pet. 

She's nothing but a girl, and women don’t sinmfy," answered Buperti 
contemptuously. 

Claude was silent as he skilfully built his pyramid of red embers one 
upon another. ** You may measure the measure of your own manliness, 
Bupert, by the way you treat those who are weaker and younger than 
yourself. Do you understand that ? " said he, presently. 

** No," said Buport, obstinately. 

** Well, tho sooner you do the better, — ^you’ll come to it," observed 
Claude with a smile. “ The more brutal and low a tribe of natives is, 
the worse they treat their women," he wont on, almost to himself. Ho was 
so much alone that he often formulorised his thoughts into words for his 
own satisfaction, even when they wore beyond his auditors. 

** You won't forget the story, Mr. Morris," said Mary, as she came in 
again. It was a puzzling request: ho had exhausted his store of birds>and- 
beasts books, and was not much used to children, or to satisfying that 
insatiable appetite ** which grows with that 'tis fed upon." 

A man can only give of that which he has ; and Claude, much put to it 
for matter, after ransacking his brainB in vain, fell book upon his old 
classioal reooUeotiozM. 

** There was once a groat soldier called Ulysses, who lived far away in 
one of the Greek islands — we have been fighting a great battle not long 
ngo to free the Greeks from the Turks." 

« Mother calls me a terrible Tmk when I'm naughty," soliloquized 
Mary in a low voice. 

** It was very hot whero ho lived " (** Was he black ? " said Buport), 
** and he went with an army of his friends, and encamped in tents, to 
attack a town called Troy." (** Oh 1 Troy towns. I know what them is. 
Uncle Billy sailor used to dmw thorn for we on the sand. They’re a 
sort of maze, and when yer tread ’um, yer can’t find yer way out easy," 
said Haiy). Well, poor Ulysses found the way home a sort of maze 
too, and very hard it was for him to find. It was ten years, however, 
before the Greeks could take the town, and then only by a kind of craft. 
But at last, when the work was done, Ulysses set off in his tiny diip 
vowed by l uffl over the soa, and he went and he went and he went till 
he came to a land where the Cyclops lived : they were a sort of giant." ^ 

“ X wonder wore they as^big as Jack’s giant ? ” said Bupert. 

“ Or Giant Despair ? " wggested Mary. 

* Chkkm is tbs plural of chick, and to say ** chickens ** is as bad gnuainar as 

▼OL. zvn.— NO. 102. 86* 
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** Now iho name of one of them was Polyphemus : he had but one eye 
like the rest, and ho was Tery fond of men’s flesh.” 

** Then he was an ogre,” cried Mary, deeisively, classifying his species 
and genus as a scientiflo obsezrer ought to do. Tom Thumb came 
to a whole family of ’um, yer know; but 1 think,” she added, meditatively, 
** as they had a got both their eyes.” 

For this affluence of illustration Claude was hardly prepared, but ho 
went on boldly with the much-enduring,” who had certainly never 
undergone such treatment before. Presently come the crisis. 

And Ulysses poked a burning stick into the giant’s one eye.” 

And Mary clapped her hands, and Rupert almost shouted with 
delight. 

** It was uncommon sharp on him,” said ho. 

** Well, I can’t help being sony for Polypheijjuff,” insinuated Claude ; 
** it was hard on him. * No one ’ has done it, says the poor giant, vainly 
seeking redress. What business had Ulysses the astute on his shore ? 
It’s just whai, civilized man has been doing over since on all savage 
coasts, — usurping, annexing, ravagmg, taking possession. I can’t help 
having a great sympathy for the giants ; they’re a simple, trusting, long- 
suffering race, and yon children are deceived by appearance, and don’t 
see that they’re weak about the knees and about the head, and take up 
with these pestilent little follows Jack and Tom Thumb, who overreach 
them asihe saints did the devil in the middle ages, in the some petti- 
fogging way.” 

The steiy was a groat success ; but Claude found, to his amused 
surprise, thati stripped of the charm of tho associations which only educa- 
tion can give, and of tho beauty of the poetiy and language, which 
nothing can replace, he «ould not rmso tho story much above tho rank of 
Jack or any other giant-killer, or Sindbad or any other wandering mariner. 

Education is no easy task. No one knows, till they have tried, iho 
amount of indirect information which wo all imbibe in tho very air we live 
in, tho chance talk of educated peoplo. When all this has to be directly 
taught, when you must explain that Waterloo was a great battle between 
the French and Enghsh somewhero in Belgium, and who was Napoleon ; 
and that, when we tidk of the Romans, wo don’t moan peoplo who live at 
Rome, but the rulers over the known world of the time, the leeway to be 
made up is something n^pst dispiriting. Rupert, however, naturally 
enough, did not regard his acquirements in this light, and Claude, coming 
in one afternoon uiflieard, found Mary standing by the table where the 
boy was sitting over his books. 

''What a deal you do know, Bflby, now,” said She, almost with 
a sigh. 

" Yes,” replied he ; " that’s the forty-sevsenth prop. Yoa don’t know 
what tkae is ? ” 

" No,” aasweved ahe» aadly. 

" And now I’ve just finished ' English history,’ and know all abodt 
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< the geography of the world,* ’* Bnpert went on complacently, pointing to 
two little yolnmes beside him. He looked up suddenly, for ho felt 
Olaude's eye upon him, and blushed to the ears when he met his grave, 
almost contemptuous, smile. 

** How con you be such on ass ? " said he, os soon as the little girl 
was gone. “ I’m sorry I ever taught you, Buport, if that’s the use you 
moke of it, to go peacocking about in that way before a child. Enow all 
English history 1 Why, it ‘would take a wise man’s whole life to under- 
stand the reign of Elizabeth. The geography of the world! Why, 
you’re like the mite in a cheese, which thought that was the great 
globe itself ! ” 


CHAPTEK Viri. 

A Wolf’s Cub. 

** Isn’t Bupert at home, Cecily ? ” said Claude, looking in one evening to 
the largo low old kitchen at ^wkshill, against whose groat beams Buport 
occasionally almost knocked his haughty head somewhat angrily. The 
place looked even more dreary, bare, and sad than when the old woman 
was alive. Cecily was sitting on a low chair by the chimney -comer, 
watching the boiling of the groat copper of food for the pigs. 

How should I know where he is ? ” answered she, wearily, half 
rising, but scarcely turning round. ** He’s most like down at Old Moor. 
Ho don’t bide much at home wi’ wo, an he can help it. He’s olVays 
away now wi’ some on ye,” she added, with a sort of fierce sigh. 

It is one of the mo^pathotio sights in the world to see the longing for 
nlTeotion of very hard unsympathizing people, who are utterly powerless to 
win the love for which they crave sometimes with a sort of bitter passion. 

Claude came up to the fire, and sat down silently by her ; she hardly 
moved. 

« Cecily, if your boy were without food, you’d go without sooner than 
he should want, I know,” he said at last. • 

Bhe looked up with a curious fire in her eyes, a far stronger assent 
than words. 

If he were thirsfy, you wouldn’t stint him with drink. He does 
hunger and thirst now, Cecily, and for what you can’t give him. He 
wants to learn, he haa a craving to know.” 

** What good ’uU that do him ? ” muttered she. 

We can't always see so far ahead,” said Claude, gently, ** as to tell 
Thai's good. You can’t keep him firom it any more than the hen who's 
hatched a dnekfing can bindar its swimming,” said he, as in the mtensi 
quiet of the room the -walked in at the open badc-door. ** Don’t 

erndgeithim, Cecily* I believe he’ll not care for you less in the long mu ; 
hut even if ho docs, vre must just do what is best of what we can, not 
what we wish. He didn’t make himself and we didn’t fluhe him. God 

86—1 
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didn't put it into him for nothing, yon may be Tory sure. Wo must learn 
to walk sometimes step by step by the light we have, not quite always 
seeing where it is leading." She did not answer, but sat on with her head 
in her hand, and Claude got up and went quietly away. 

As ho left the house he came upon Kupert himself, limping slowly up 
tho hill, with a handkerchief round his head and covered with mud. 

“ What have ye done to yourself, boy 7 " said Claude, rather anxiously. 
He was always a little afraid of what mischief his wolfs cub might have 
boon about. 

Grandad had a sent me to * Dirty Denford,' and as I come homo 
across the Soech there were ouo of they now-fanglod thrashing-machineB 
a-comin' along, and it frighted a little cart wi’ a woman and a boy in it, 
close agin the heap o' stones where the Gipsy king's a buried and granny 
was found, and tho horse cut away liko anytbjp^g across the road, and 1 
just caught him ; he dashod at me wi* his forelegs and hot me wi’ his head 
a bit, but it ain't nothin' to speak on." 

Claude turned back into the house with him. There was a deep wound 
in his head where the bit had hit him : his arm had been struck by tho 
shaft, and his foot injured by the wheel. 

<« Why, ye look as if you'd boon in the wars," said Claude, as ho 
helped to bind up the cut and bathe tho braises for the unwilling boy, ** and 
considering it was after all only for a woman ! " laughed he. The boy 
rubbed his head against his shoulder like a dog, with a sort of rudo 
affection that could not be put into words. Ho was not fit for work, 
however, with his hurts, for a week. 

A few days after, while Claude was in the house, his grandfather come 
in, followed the woman, who, in a vehement state of gratitude, had 
brought a sentimental offering of gooseberries. 

Eh, but us should ha' a' boon knockt to bits if it hadn't boon along 
o' he, and he were all among the nag's logs, so os my heart were liko to 
ha' split up into my mouth," said she. 

Bopert turned away with on impatient grunt. 

What does it mmd saying aught about it ? I'm glad I were there, 
and that's all as it is; there's nothing to talk so much like that," said he, 
os she went away rather mortified. 

** You need not have been so ungraciouB, Rupert," said Claude, when 
they were alone again. 

**What did that woman come palavering and bothering about?" 
answered he, fiercely. ** I liked doin’ of it, fightin’ wi’ the horse and 
mastering of him like that ; it's pleasant, that is. W^n ye tell mo mind 
and be softer to Maty and not answer my grandad back again, that's what's 
hard, and nobody thanks me for that," he added, with a half laugh. 

<*No," ansifored dande, smiling, ** nobody ever is thanked for the 
hardest things th^ have to do ; they must do them airai^t on and not 
look for thanks. Old Mits. Jared is sick; I am going to s^ her. Coma 
with me, if it won’t hurt your foot.’’. 
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** Nut that way," said Bnport, uneasily, os they turned towards the 
churchyard. 

** Why not ? " ropliod Claude, with a smilo. They wont on together 
in silence. 

“ Mr. Morris, ain’t you over fearful wo may moot the ghost ? " said 
the boy in a low yoico, stopping short at last. 

** I don’t know about him," answered Claude, quietly. “ Who is ho ? " 

“ There’s a lot on *um," replied Bupert, still lower, and with a shiver. 
** There’s the ghost of old Master Bathe as frighted Harry Bates in the 
churchyard no longer nor December, and there’s him as goes naked in 
the spinney, they say, a lookin’ for his arm what ho lost in the old war ; 
and there’s the boggat as wheels his head first, and then after that bissolf, 
down in a wheelbarrow into the pond." And he looked round shuddering, 
as if ho thought the interesting gentleman in question might be just over 
his shoulder. 

** What a clever fellow : I wonder how he does it t I should like to 
BOO him of all things. I’ll go out with you anywhere any time of night 
you like, summer or winter, to look for him," laughed Claude. ** Wo 
make ghosts of our own bad thoughts, and oven our sod ones : we are 
haunted by our own past sometimes," ho mused. 

The boy was silent as they sauntered on. A couple of large white 
owls were String noiselessly across the avenue, canying food to a nest 
of their young ones in a hollow tree, who hissed impatiently whenever 
there was a pause in their supper. 

What voracious little monsters, and swallowing all those live mice t 
Why haven’t they as much right to live as the owlets ? It’s a frightfully 
difficult question — ^that preying on each other of the beasts," said Claude, 
watching them as he leant over a gate. Suddenly Bupert, who had not 
been listening, pressed closer to him, and said anxiously , — *• I wonder 
when a chap have a’ done summut wrong, but ho didn't give it a thought, 
and it were most for fun, and it turned out all no end o’ bad, how soxiy 
ho ought for to be ? " 

(« Ah, the consequenoes of our actions 1 how far we are responsible for 
tho widening circle on the water," said Claude — ^wandering off in his own 
thoughts, as so often happened — thinking aloud. ** We should never act at 
all if we thought of it, the weight would be too crushing. But one cannot 
construct a formula which shall take in the whole question : the world 
is too wide. 1 suspect each case must be settled on its own merits. Is 
this a case of conscience, Bupert 9 " said he, smiling, as he remembered 
how fiar he had soared beyond his audience. ** 1 £ you didn't mind giving 
me the fiicts we might try together for the interpretation." 

I set fire to the second stack in Farmer Bathe's yard," Rupert 
blurted out. 

Claude gave a start. 

** 'Twere mostly Ibr ^ort ; the blaze were rare to look on ; but they was 
bad folk was the fonner, and hard to the poor," Bupert went on, defonrively. 
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« Bui eyen if lie wore, do you think it was your businoss to punish 
him ? who art thou that judgest another ? " said Glaudo, musingly. “ And 
what became of him ? Wasn’t that the poor follow who died aftorwardfl at 
Summertem ? they said he caught cold and injured himself in putting out 
the fire. I remember he wasn't insurodi and was heart-broken at his ruin, 
poor fellow. That was he.” 

<< Yob,” said Bupert, doggedly ; he cheated grandad at tho fair, and 
riz the price of flour in the face of tho bad times.” 

Claude saw that tho bad sido of tho boy was uppermost : struggling only 
mado it worse. Ho was absolutely silont, and in a few minutes ho roso from 
his gate and walked away. Tho boy followed up to his sido again uneasily. 

** You'ro not going, sir ? ” said ho. 

« My dear Rupert,” answered Claude, kindly, ** what is the uso of my 
staying ? It only makes you defend your wrong to yourself. Your conscience 
is saying hard things to you, and you want to^ilenco it by contradicting 
mo. 1 believe I may safely leave you to it: it will sting you quite 
enough.” The boy pressed after him, though he said nothing. Mr. Morris 
was beginning to bo his conscience, and he suflered flrom his gentle censure 
more than from all the taunts and reproaches at Hawkshill, but ho did 
not speak. 

**Look, Rupert,” said Claude, seriously, I believe truly that you had 
no idea of what your deed would bring about ; but probably tho Are would 
have been put out but for your firing the second stack. The man's ruin is 
more or less at your door ; you must bear tho weight of it on your heart. 
It will do no good to any dhe now to give yourself up to the law — I don’t 
oven recommend it ; but you are bound by every law, human and divine, 
to make what atonement you can here in this world. You con learn to rule 
yourself, to deny yourself ; you shouldn’t try and drown tho recollection 
of it, or to make out to yourself that it wasn’t a crime. And when tempta- 
tion comes again, then remember what you once did, and seek strength to 
stand, my boy. You’ll never do it alone, lad,” ho ended, ofhctionatoly, os ho 
parted with him near the church. And Rupert, with his head down and his 
hands in his pockets, half defiant, half in thought, strolled silently homo. 

Claude was surprised himself at tho hold on tho lad which this confi- 
dence had given him. To acknowledge that you have been wrong, very 
wrong, sometimeB is (ho greatest help to a fresh start, — rej>entanoo, not 
remorse ; but it was up-hill work attempting to guide the boiling, seething 
life of the boy, untamed eiljher by prineiplo, or what so often stands in 
its place among the men to whom dauda was accustomed, a gentleman’s 
code of honour ; by which, after all, much more of the police of the world is 
really done fbr the npper classes than we sometimes care to remember. 
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Thebe is a vory proTalont bat erroneons opmion that the xnagnoiic neodlo 
points to the north. We remembor well how we discovorod in our boy- 
hood that the needle does not point to the north, for the discovery was 
improssed npon ns in a veiy unpleasant manner. We had purchased a 
pocket compass, and were veiy anxious — ^not, indeed, to tost the instroment, 
since wo placed implicit reliance npon its indications — ^bnt to make use of 
it as a guide across unknown regions. Not many miles from whore wo 
lived lay Gobham Wood, no very extensive forest certainly, but largo 
enough to lose oneself in. Thither, accordingly, we proceeded with three 
schoolfellows. When we had lost ourselves, we gleefully called the compass 
into action, and made from the wood in a direction which wo supposed 
would load us homo. We travelled on with full confidence in our pocket 
guide ; at each turning we consulted it in on artistic manner, carefully poising 
it and waiting till its vibrations ceased. But when wo had travelled some 
two or three miles without seeing any house or road that we recognized, 
matters assumed a less cheerful aspect. We werp unwilling to compromise 
our dignify as ** explorers ’’ by asking the way— a proceeding which no 
precedent in the history of our favourite travellers allowed us to think of. 
But evening came on, and with it a summer thunder-storm; we wore 
getting thoroughly tired out, and the jmahit olim meminisie with which we 
had been comforting ourselves began to lose its force. When at length 
we yielded, we learned that we hod gone many miles out of our road, and 
we did not reach homo till several hours after dark. How it fared with 
our schoolfellows we know not, but a result overtook ourselves porsonaJly, 
for which there is no precedent, so for as we ore aware, in the records of 
exploring expeditions. Also the offending compass was confiscated by 
justly indignant parents, so that for a long while the cause of our troubles 
was a mystery to us. We now know that instead of pointing due north 
the npmpftftg pointed more than 20^’ towards the west, or nearly to the 
quarter called by sailors north-north-west. No wonder, therefore, that 
we went aatray when we followed a guide so untrustworthy. 

The peculiarity that the magnetic needle does not, in general, point to 
the north, is the first of a series of peculiarities which we now propose 
briefly to describe. The iiregularity is called by sailors the needle's 
vafiationf but the term more commonly used by scientific men is the 
decimation of the needle. It was probably discovered a long time ago, 
ioi 800 years befl^ our era the Chinese applied the magnet’s directive 
force to gui^e them in journeying over the great Asiatic plains ; and they 
^onst soon have detected ao marked a peculiarity. Instead of a ^jp'a 
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compuB they made use of a magnetic car, on ilie front of whidi a floatmg 
needle earned a small figure whose outstretched arm pointed southwards. 
We haye no record, howover, of their disooveiy of the declination, and know 
only that they were acquainted with it in the twelfth century. The 
dedination was discoyered, independently, by European observers in 
the thirteenth century. 

As we travel from place to place the declination of the needle is found 
to vary ; Christopher Columbus was the first to detect thia. He discovered 
it on the 18th of September, 1492, during his first voyage, and when ho 
was six hundred miles from Ferro, the most westerly of the Canary Islands. 
Ho found that the declination, which was towards the east in Europe, 
passed to the west, and increased continually as he travelled westwards. 

But here we see the first trace of a yet more singular peculiarity. Wo 
have said that at present the declination is to^rds tho west in Europe. 
In Columbus' time it was towards tho east. Thus wo learn that tho 
declination varies with the progress of time, as well as with change 
of place. 

The Genius of modem science is a weighing and a measuring one. 
Men are not satisfied now-a-days with knowing that a peculiarity exists ; 
they seek to determine its extent, how fsr it is variable — ^whotiier firom 
time to time or from place to place, and so on. Now the results of such 
inquiries applied to the magnetic declination have proved exceedingly 
interesting. 

We find first, that the world may be divided into two unequal portions, 
over one of which the needle has a westerly, and over tho other an easterly, 
declination. Along the boundary lino, of course, the needle points duo 
north. England is aituated in tho region of westerly magnets. This 
region includes all Europe, except the north-eastern parts of Bussia ; 
Turkey, Arabia, and the whole of Africa ; the greater part of the Indian 
Ocean, and the western parts of Australia; nearly the whole of the 
Atlantic Ocean; Greenland, the eastern parts of Canada, and a small 
dice from the north-eastern port of Brazil. All these form one region of 
westerly declination ; but singularly onou^, there lies in the very heart 
of the remaining and larger region of easterly magnets, an oval space of a 
contrary character. This space indudes the Japanese Islands, Manchouria, 
and the eastern parts of China. It is very noteworthy abo, that in tho 
westerly region the declination is much greater than &e easterly. Over 
the whole of Asia, far instaaco, the needle points almost due north. On 
the contrary, in the north of Gree^and and of Baffin’s Bay, the magnetic 
needle points due west, while still farther to the north (a little westerly) 
we find the needle pointing with its north end directly towards the south. 

In the presence of these peculiarities it would be pleasant to spoonlate. 
We mi^t imagine the existence of powerfblly magnetic vrini in the earth’s 
solid mass, coercing the magnetic needle frm a fiiU obedience to the true 
polar summons. Or the eomparative efieets of oceans and of continents 
mi^ be ealled into play. But unfortunately for all this we have to 
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reconcile views founded on fixed relations presented by the earth, with the 
process of change indicated above. Let ns consider the declination in 
England alone. 

In the flftoonth contniy there was an easterly declination. This 
gradually duninished, so that in about the year 1667 the noodle pointed 
duo north. After this the needle pointed towards the west, and oontinaally 
more and more, so that scientihe men, having had experience only of a 
continual shifting of the needle in one direction, began to form opinion 
that this change would eontmue, so that the needle would pass, through 
north-west and west, to the south. In fact, it was imagined that the motion 
of tho noodle would resemble that of the hands of a watch, only in a 
reversed direction. But before long observant men detected a graduid 
diminution in tho needle’s westerly motion. Arago, the distinguished 
French astronomer and physicist, was the first (we believe) to point out 
that ** tho progressive movement of the magnetic needle towards the west 
appeared to have become continually slower of late yes^ ” (he wrote in 
1 614), << which seemed to indicate that after some litUe time longer it 
might become retrograde." Three years later, namely on the 10th of 
February, 1817t Arago asserted definitively that the relrogiade movement 
of tho magnetic noodle had commenced to be perceptible. Colonel 
Beaufoy at first oppugned Arago’s conclusion, for ho found firom observa- 
tions made in London, during the years 1817*1819, that the westerly 
motion still continued. But he had omitted to take notice of one very 
simple fiust, viz. that London and Paris are two different places. A 
few years later and the retrograde motion became perceptible at London 
also, and it has now been established by the observations of forty years. 
It appears from a careful comparison of Beaufoy’s observations that the 
needle reached the limit of its western digression (at Greenwich) in 
March, 1819, at which time the declination was very nearly 25”. In 
Paris, on the contraiy, the needle had reached its greatest western 
digression (about 22)”) in 1814. It is rather singular that although at 
Paris the retrograde motion thus presented itself five years earlier than in 
London, the needle pointed due north at Paris six years later than in 
London, viz., in 1668. Per]^ps the greater amplitude of the needle’s 
London digression, may explain this peculiarity. 

It was already sufiioiently difficult," says Arago, to imagine what 
could bo theHund of change in the constitution of tho globe, which could 
act daring one hundred and fifty* three years, in gradually transferring the 
direction of the magnetic needle &om due north to 28” west of north. We 
see that it is now necessary to explain, moreover, how it has happened that 
this gradual change has ceased, and has given place to a return towards 
the preceding state of the globe." ** How is it," he pertinently asks, 
that the directive action of the globe, which clearly must result fixim the 
action of mol cCT i le s of which the globe is composed, can be thus variable, 
while tho number, position, and temperature of these molecules, and, as 
far as we know, all their other physical properties, remain constant ? " 

86—6 
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But wo have eonsiderod only a single region of the earth's sni&ce. 
Arago's opinion will seem still more just when wo examine the change 
whi^ has taken place in what wo may term the ** magnetic aspect’* of the 
whole globe. The lino which separates the region of westerly magnets 
from the region of easterly magnets, now runs, as we have said, across 
Canada and eastern Brazil in one hemisphere, and across Bussia, Asiatic 
Turkey, the Indian Ocean, and West Australia in the other; besides 
having an outlying oral to the east of the Asiatic Continent. Now these 
linos have swept round a part of the globe’s circuit in a most singular 
manner since 1600. They have varied alike in direction and complexity. 
The Biberian oval, now distinct, was, in 1787, merely a loop of the eastern 
line of no declination. The oval appears now to be continually diminish- 
ing, and will one day probably disappear. 

We find here presented to ns a phenomenon as mysterious, as astonish- 
ing, and as worthy of careful study as any cmb/li6ed in the wide domains 
of science. But other peculiarities await our notice. 

If a magnetic needle of suitable length bo carefully poised on a fine 
point, or, bettor, be suspended from a silk thread without torsion, it will 
be found to exhibit each day two small but clearly perceptible oscillations. 
M. Arago, from a careful series of observations, deduced the following 
results : — 

At about eleven at night, the north end of the needle begins to move 
from west to oast, and having reached its greatest easterly excursion at about 
a quarter past eight in the morning, returns towards the west to attain its 
greatest westerly excursion at a quarter-past one. It then moves again to 
the east, and having reached its greatest easterly excursion at half-past 
ei£^t in the evening, returns to the west, tind attains its greatest westerly 
excursion at eleven, as at starting. 

Of course, these excursions take place on either side of the mean 
position of the needle, and as the excursions are small, never exceeding 
the fifth part of a degree, while the mean position of the needle lies some 
20° to the west of north, it is clear that the excursions are only nominally 
eastern and western, the needle pointing, throughout, far to the west. 

Now if we remember that the north end of the needle is that fiurthest 
from the sun, it will he ea^ to trace in M. Arago’s results a sort of effort 
on the part of the needle to turn towards the sun,^not merely T^en that 
lumuuuy is aboTe the horizon, but during his nocturnal path also. 

We are prepared, therefore, to expect that a variation having an annual 
period shall appear, on a close observation of our suspended needle. Buch 
a variation has been long since recognized. It is found that in the snmmer 
of both hemispheres, the daily varmtion is exaggerated, while in ^ter it 
is diminished. 

But besides the divergence of a magnetized needle from the north pole, 
there is a divergence from the horizontal position, which must now claim 
our attention. If a non-magnotio needle be carofhlly st&sponded so as to 
jrost horizontally, and be then magnetized, it will be found no longer to 
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preserve Chat position. Tho northom end dijn voiy sensibly. This 
happens in our homisphoro. In tho sonthem it is tho southom end wfaieh 
dips. It is dooX} thoroforo, that if wo travel from one homisphoro to tho 
other wo must find tho north^n dip of the needle gradually 
till at some point near tho equator tho needle is horizontal^ as we pass 
thence to southern regions a gradually increasing southern inclination 
is presented. This has been found to be tho case» and the position of the 
line along which there is no inclination (called the magnetic equator) ha s 
boon traced around the globe. It is not coincident with tho earth*s 
CQ^uatori but crosses that circle at an angle of iwolve degrees, passing firom 
north to south 'of the equator in long. 8“ west of Greenwich, mid from 
south to north in long. 187° east of Greenwich. The form of the line is 
not exactly that of a great circle, but presents here and there (and espe- 
cially whore it crosses the Atlantic) perceptible excursions from such a 
figure. 

At two points on tho earth’s globe tho needle will rest in a vertical 
position. Those are the magnetic polos of tho earth. Tho northern 
magnetic pole was reached by Sir J. G. lioss, and lies in 70° N. lat., and 
2G8° E. long., that is, to the north of the American continont, and not very 
frtr from Boothia Gulf. One of the objects with which Boss set out on his 
celebrated expedition to the Antarctic Seas was tho discovery if possible of 
tho southern magnetic pple. In this ho was not successful. Twice ho was 
in hopes of attaining his object, but each time ho was stopped by a barrier 
of land. He approached so near, however, to the pole, that tho needle 
was inclined at an angle of nearly ninety degrees to the horizon, and ho 
was able to assign to the southern pole a position in 75° S. lat., 154° E. 
long. It is not probable, we should imagine, that either polo is fixed, 
since wo shall now boo that tho inclination, like tho declination of tho 
mognetio needle, is variable frrom time to time, os well as from place to 
place ; and in particular, tho magnetic equator is apparently subjected to 
a slow but uniform process of change. 

Arago tells us that tho inclination of the needle at Paris has been 
observed to dimininh year by year since 1671* At that time the inclina- 
tion was no less than 76° ; in other words, the noodle was inclined only 
16° to tho vertical. In 1791 the inclination was less than 71°. In 1881 
it was Jess than 68°. In like manner the inclination at London has been 
observed to dinunish, from 72° in 1780 to 70° in 1804, and thence to 68° 
at the present time. 

It might be anticipated from such changes as these that the position of 
the magnetio equator would be found to be changing. Nay, we can even 
guess in which way it must be changing. For, since the inclination is 
dunmipytig at London and Paris, the magnetic equator must be approadi- 
iug these places, and this (in the present position of tho curve) can onjy 
happen hy a gradual shifting of tho magnetio oquator from oast to west 
along the true equator. This motion has been found to bo really taking 
place. It is supposed that tho movement is accompamod by a change of 
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form ; but more obeenratioiis ore necessaiy to eBiablieh ibis interesting 
point. 

Can it be doubted that while these changes are taking place, the mag- 
netic poles also are slowly shifting round the true pole ? Must not tho 
norChem polo, for instance, be further from Paris now that the needle is 
inclined more than 28** from tho vertical, than in 1671, when tho inclina- 
tion was only 16”. It appears obvious that this must bo so, and we deduce 
the interesting conclusion that each of tho magnetic polos is rotating 
around the earth’s axis. 

But there is another peculiarity about the needle which is as note- 
worthy as any of those wo have spoken about. We refer to the intensity 
of the magnetic action, the energy with which the needle seeks its position 
of rest. This is not only variable from place to place, but from time to 
time, and is further subject to sudden changes a very singular character. 

It might be expected that where the dip is greater, the directive energy 
of the magnet would bo proportionably great. And this is found to be 
approximately the case. Accordingly the magnetic equator is very nearly 
coincident with the ** equator of least intensity,” but not exactly. As we 
approach the magnetic poles we find a more considerable divergence, so 
that instead of there being a northern pole of greatest intensity nearly coinci- 
dent with the northern magnetic pole, which we have seen lies to the north 
of the American continent, there are two northern poles, one in Siberia 
nearly at the point where the river Lena crosses the Arctic circle, the other 
not so frtr to the north— only a few degrees north, in fact, of Lake Superior. 
In the south, in like manner, there are also two poles, one on the Antarctic 
eirde about 180” E. long, in Adelie Island, the other not yet precisely 
determined, but supposed to lie on about the 240th degree of longitude, and 
south of the Antarctic circle. Singularly enough there is a line of lower 
intensity running right round the earth along tho valleys of the two great 
oceans, ** passing though Behring’s Straits and bisecting the Padfio on 
one side of the globe, and passing out of the Arctic Sea by Spitsbergen and 
down the Ationtio on tho other.” 

Colonel Sabine discovered that the intensity of the magnetic action 
varies during tho course of the year. It is greatest in December and 
January in both hmitpherei. If the intensity had been greatest in winter 
one woiild have boon disposed to have assigned seasonal variation of tem- 
perature as the cause of the change. But as the epoch is the same for 
both hemispheres we must seek another cause. Is there any astronomical 
element w^h seems to correspond with the law discovered by Sabine ? 
There is one very important element. The position of the perihelion of 
the earth’s orbit is such that the earth is nearest to the sun on about the 
81st of December or the 1st of January. There seems nothing rashly 
speculative, then, in concluding that the sun exercises a magnetic influence 
on the earth, varying according to tho distance of the earth from the sun. 
Nay, Sabine’s results seam to point very distinctly to the law of variation. 
For, although tho number of observations is not os yet very great, and the 
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extromo delicacy of the Tariation renders the determination of its amount 
very difficult, enough has been done to show that in all probability the 
sun’s influence varies according to the same law as gravity^that is, 
inversely as tho square of the distance. 

That the sun, tho source of light and heat, and the groat gravitating 
oontro of the solar system, should exomso a magnetic influence upon the 
oarth, and that this influence should vary according to the same law as 
gravity, or as the distribution of light and heat, will not appear perhaps 
very surprising. But the discovery by Sabine that the mom exorcises a 
distinctly traceable effect upon the magnetic noodle seems to us a very 
remarkable one. We receive very little light from tho moon, much loss 
(in comparison with the sun’s light) than most persons would suppose, 
and we get absolutely no perceptible heat from her. Therefore it would 
seem rather to tho influence of mass and proximity that the magnetic 
disturbances caused by the moon must be ascribed. But if tho moon 
exorcises an influence in this way, why should not tho planets ? We shall 
see that there is evidence of some such influence being exerted by these 
bodies. 

More mysterious if possible than any of the facts wo have discussed is 
tho phenomenon of magnetic storms, Tho needle has been exhibiting for 
several weeks the most perfect uniformity of oscillation. Day after day 
the careful microscopic observation of tbe needle’s progress, has revealed 
a steady swaying to and fro, such as may be seen in the masts of a stately 
ship at anchor on the scarce-heaving breast of ocean. Suddenly a change 
is noted; irregular jerking movements are perceptible, totally distinct 
from the regular periodic oscillations. A magnetic storm is in progress. 
But where is the centre of disturbance, and what are tho limits of tho 
storm ? The answer is remarkable. If the jerking movements observed 
in places spread over very large regions of the earth — and in some well- 
authenticated cases over the whole earth— be compared with the local 
time, it is found that (allowance being made for difference ofbngitude) they 
occur precisely al the same instant, Tho magnetio vibrations thrill in one 
moment through tho whole frame of our oarth 1 

But a very singular circumstance is observed to characterize those 
magnetic storms. They are nearly always observed to be acoompanied by the 
exhibition of the aurora in high latitudes, northen^and southern. Pro- 
bably they never happen without such a display ; but numbers of auroras 
escape our notice. Tho converse proposition, however, has been established 
as an universal one. No great display of the aurora ever ooeurs without 
a strongly marked magnetio storm. 

Magnetic storms sometimes last for several hours or even days. 

Eemembering the influence which the sun has been found to exeroise 
upon the magnetio needle, the question wiQ naturally arise, has the sun 
anything to do with magnetio storms ? We have clear evidence that he has* 

On the 1st uf Septombei, 1860, Messrs. Carrington and Hod^n were 
observing the sun, one at Oxford and tho other in London. Their scrutiny 
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was directed to certain large spots whicli, at that time, marked the son's 
face. Soddenly, a bright light was seen by each observer to break out on 
the sun's surface and to travel, slowly in appearance, but in reality at the 
rate of about 7,000 miles in a minute, across a part of the solar disc. 
Now it was found afterwards that the self-registering magnetic instruments 
at Kew had made at that veiy instant a strongly marked jerk. It was 
learned that at that moment a magnetic storm prevailed at the West Indies, 
in South America, and in Australia. The signalmen in the telegraph 
stations at Washington and Philadelphia received strong electric shocks ; 
the pen of Bain’s telegraph was followed by a flame of lire ; and in Norway 
the telegraphic machineiy was sot on fire. At night great auroras were 
seen in both hemispheres. It is impossible not to connect those startling 
magnetic indications with the remarkable appearance observed upon the 
sun’s disc. ^ 

But there is other evidence. Magnetic storms prevail more commonly 
in some years than in others. In those years in which they prevail most 
frequently, it is found that the ordinary oscillations of the magnetic needle 
are more extensive than usual. Now when those peculiarities had been 
noticed for many years, it was found that there was on alternate and 
systematic increase and diminution in the intensity of magnetic action, 
and that the period of the variation was about eleven years. But at the some 
time a diligent observer had been recording the appearance of the sun’s 
face firom day to day and from year to year. He had found that the solar 
spots are in some years more freely displayed than in others. And ho 
had determined the period in which the spots are successively presented 
with maximum frequency to be about eleven years. On a comparison of 
the two sets of observations it was found (and has now been placed beyond 
a doubt by many years of continued observation) that magnetic perturba- 
tions are most energetic when the sun is most spotted, and vice versd. 

For so remarkable a phenomenon as this none but a cosmical cause can 
suffice. We can neither say that the spots cause the magnetic storms nor 
that the magnetic storms cause the spots. We must seek for a cause pro- 
ducing at once both sets of phenomena. There is as yet no certainty in 
this matter, but it seems as if philosophers would soon be able to traee in 
the ffisims&Dig action of the planets upon the solar atmosphere the cause 
as wen of Ihe marked period of eleven years as of other less distinctly 
maikad'lidriodh whiclra diligent observation of solar phenomena is beginning 
to ednee. 
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To bo well, to bo ill, to bo sad, to bo cross ; to feel jars that shako, 
pains that tear and bnm, and woaiy nerves that shrink and fluttor, or 
that respond so strangely and dully to the will that it seems almost as if 
wo wore soaroely oursolvos, at times, when, longing to fool and to sympa- 
thize with the emotion of others, wo ore only conscious of a numb oold 
acquiescence in thoir gladness or pain : all this is in tho experience of us 
all, of tho most happy as well as of tho least happy alike, of the softest 
and hardest hearted. Only with some it is the ezporienoe of an instant 
and with othors of a lifetime. 

The range of this mysterious gamut teaches ns, plorhaps, something 
of the secret of what others are feeling ; and in the same way that the sick 
and unhappy may imagine what vigour, hope, love, the fervour of life and 
youth mean, to some, by its help, tho fortunate may guess now and then at 
the sorrows of years, understand the hopelessness, the patience, the dis- 
appointment of a lifetime — guess at it for an instant as they stand by a sick- 
bed or see the poor wayfarer lying by their path. There is a group I have 
now in my mind that many of us may have noticed of late— some tired 
people restmg on the road-side, a sunset marsh beyond ; they have lighted 
a fire of which tho smoke is drifting in the still air, and the tired eye looks 
out at Uio spectator and beyond him in the unconscious simplicity of sufiering. 
We all understand it, though we have perhaps never in our lives rested 
for the nig^t, wearied, by a ditoh-side. It is so true to life that we who are 
alive instinctively recognize its truth and uncomplaining complaint. 

The persons of whom 1 am going to write just now, are mostwise in 
these sadder secrets of life, which they have learnt by long years of 
apprenticeship. Poor souls ! We have aU come across them at one time 
or another. Sometimes we listen to their complaint, sometimes we don’t ; 
sometimes we put out a helping hand to pull them along, sometimes we 
get weaiy, and let them go. It would almost seem as if the range of 
the pity t^t we feel for others, for the same troubles at different times, 
were as wide and as changeful as the very experience from which sym- 
pathies most often spring. But althou^ it is easy enough to help our 
brothers and sisters seven times — ^more easy than to forgive ‘them, it is 
difilcolt enou^ for us individuidly to help them seventy times seven times, 
and ^ this must lie the great superiorify of institations over individual 
effort, of whom the kindness is left to chance and to good-natured impulae, 
instead of being part of a rule that works on in dl tempers and at all 
times. 

It seemed to me the other day that it was real help jhat was being 
given to some afflicted persons whom I was taken to see, at the Ineorahle 
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Hospital on Putney Common, a few of the afflicted out of all those that 
ore stricken and in trouble, and in numbers so great that, for the most 
part, we might pass on in despair if it were not for the good hope of 
present and future help such places afford. 

We crossed Putney Bridge one bright spring day and dix)YO up 
through the quaint old Putney Hig^ Street. The lilacs were beginning 
to flower in the gardens and behind the mossy old walls. When we had 
climbed the hill we came out upon a groat yellow gorsy common, where all 
the air was sweet with the peach scent of the blossom. Its lovely yellow 
flame was bursting from one bush and from another, and blazing against 
the dull purple green of the furze. We had not very far to go. The 
carriage turned down a green lane, of which the trees and hedges 
did not hide glimpses of other lights and other blossoming commons in 
the distance ; and when we stopped it was at a j^hite lodge, of which the 
gate was hospitably open, and from whence a shady green swoop led us to 
a noble and stately house, which was once Melrose Hall, but which is now 
the Hospital for Incurables. 

A little phalanx of bath chairs was drawn up round the entrance, and 
in each a patient was sitting basking in this first pleasant shining of summer 
sun. The birds were chirping in the tall trees overhead, the little winds 
were puffing in our fiuses, and those of the worn, won, tired creatures, who 
had l^en dragged out to benefit by the comforting fieshness of the day. 
Some of them looked up — ^not all — as we drove to the door. 

M. sent a small boy with a card to ask for admission for some friends 
of Mr. H.*8, and we waited for a few minutes until the answer came. All 
the time that we were waiting, an eager, afflicted young fellow was trying 
hard to make himself intelligible to the sick man in the bath chair next to 
his own. The poor boy could only make anxious uncouth sounds ; the 
sick man to whom he was speaking listened for a while, and then diook 
his head and turned wearily away. So it wasn’t all sunshine even in the 
sunshine in the lovely tree-shaded garden, with the chirruping birds and 
lilao buds coming out. There were some attendants coming and going 
from chair to chair. There were other little carriages slowly progressing 
along the distant winding paths of the garden, and presently the message 
came that we might be admitted. The matron was away, but the head 
nurse said she would show us over the place ; and she led the way across 
the vestibnle with its pretty classical ornamentation, opening the tall doors 
and bringing us into the stately rooms where a different company had 
once assembled, and yet it was not so very different after all, for pain and 
ill health are no excessive respecters of penons. The Duke of Argyll, 
who was chaiiman at the last anniversary dinner, spoke of some of the' 
persons who used to meet in these veiy rooms once upon a time, before 
they were turned to their present uses : among the rest Bir Walter Scott 
and Lodthart, and Sir Humphry Davy. I could almost fimey the kind 
and familiar face of Sir Walter looking on with gentle interest and com- 
passion at the pathetic company which is now waiting in the big drawing- 
room of Melrose Hall, with the stately terrace and lofty windows that lot in 
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the light BO boTintifallj— lamoi blind, halt and maimed, from London hi{^- 
waya and the distant country byways. They sit in groups round the tables 
and windows, busy, somewhat silent. At the end of the room there is a 
goldon-piped organ, the gift of the treasurer. A goTemess, who is one of 
the patients, often plays to the others upon it, and so do the ladies who 
visit the place. Once when 1 was there some one opened the instrument 
and began to play. As the music filled the room we all listened, beating a 
sort of time together. It seemed like a promise of better tlungs to thoso 
who were listening, for themselves and for others. This sitting-room is a 
lofty, stately place, as I have said, with columns and mouldings. All about 
there are comfortable chairs and tables, and spring sofas for aching spines 
that cannot sit upright, tables for work over which oil those patient crea- 
tures are bending. They have still tranquil faces for the most part, quiet 
and pale, and resting for a time in the refuge into which they have escaped 
out of the weary struggle and crowd of life. The privilege is sad enough, 
heaven knows, and the price they have paid for it is a heavy one. 

The head nurse wont from one to another, and the faces all seemed to 
light up to meet hers. It is a veiy simple and infallible sign of love and 
of confidence. ** It would not do for me to pity them too much,*’ the 
kind nurse said ; always tiy to speak cheerMy to them.'* Wo who 
only come to look on may pity and utter the commonplaces of compassion 
and curiosily. How tired the poor things must bo of the stupid reiteration 
of adjectives and exclamations. There was one old woman, so nice and 
with such sweet eyes, that I could not help sitting down by her and saying 
some one of those platitudes that one has recourse to. She didn’t answer, 
but only looked at me with an odd long look. 

** She cannot speak,” the nurse whispered, beckoning me away. 

A few of the patients wore reading, but only a few. Good Words 
seemed to be popular, and the stoiy in it is particularly liked, they told 
me. Some of the patients do plain work, and as I was speaking to one of 
them the door opened, and a good-natured looking man came in. 

** Any of the ladies like to go out for a drive to-day ? ” he said, in a 
bridk busineBB-liko {one. 

Two or three voices answered, ** Only Miss — and then Miss — 
began beckoning and waving her hand from the other end of the room, 
and was rolled off accordingly for her drive in the garden-chair. 

It was not my first visit to the hospital ; but though a year had passed, 
there were many of the frees as I remembered them, sitting in the same 
comers, stitching and hooking, blind women knitting, the clever, patient 
fingers weaving an interest into their lives with threads of cotton and wool ; 
one gentle-looking old lady, in a frill cap, was working a pair of sUppers, 
duU red with bright green spots. She had but two fingers to work with, 
and only, I think, this one painful crippled hand ; but she was working 
away on a frnme to which her canvas was fixed. 

I cannot like your colours this time, Mrs. the nurse said ; 

last dippera were so pretty, and your work is so beaulifril, that it 
li quite a pity you should not have pretfy-ooloured wools to sot it off.** 
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The old lady shook her head ; she wouldn’t be eosvinoed. These 
are lovely wools, my dear,” she said. ** 1 shall certainly go on with them. 
It’s all your want of taste, that is what I think.” And she nodded her 
head, and laughed and stitched on with fresh interest. 

As we went upstairs wo wore shown lifts and pulleys and all sorts of 
comfortable appliances for the use of the patients. 1 could not help 
admiring the extreme order and neatness of aU the arrangements, and 
the freshness and ventilation of all the places we went into. 

In one of the rooms upstairs a funny old fellow, in a tall night-cap, 
was stitching away at his torn shirt-sloovcs. He was sitting quite by 
himself in a big ward, with many empty beds in it. Ho laughed 
when ho saw us, winked, waved his night-cap with on air, and then 
informed us ho was the oldest patient, and was doing a bit of work ; ho 
didn’t like to trust his shirt to others — ^not he — he was a poor old bachelor, 
he had to sow his own buttons on — and ho was tlAn very mysterious and 
confidential about a shirt which hod been lost at the wash a year ago. Dark 
suspicions evidently wore still haunting him on the subject, but he cheored 
up, winked, laughed, waved his night-cap again to us uhen we went away 
out of the room. ** She is my greatest joy and comfort,” ho said, with a 
bow to the nurse, who could not help laughing. The men have much more 
courage than the women, they keep about until the last, this lady told us ; 
women would he in bed and refuse to got up, when the men crawl down- 
stairs day alter day, and insist upon making the efibrt. 

And yet in the men’s sitting-room there is a much sadder, duller, and 
more helpless community than in tide women’s. The numbers are fewer, 
and in most cases the brain seems more hopelessly affected. One boy was 
making paper fly-catchers, but I don’t think any of the others were doing 
anything. 1 have a vision of an old man sitting at a table, while we were 
there, tiying to take up a broken piece of bread. His hand passed beyond 
it again and again ; it was by a sort of chance that he feebly clutched it 
at last and carried it to his mouth. 

It didn’t seem much to be able to walk away, to look back, to remember 
what we had seen ; and yet how is it that we are not on our knees in 
gratitude and thankfulness for every active motion of the body, every word 
we speak, every intelligent experience and interest that passes through 
our minds ? 

There was a great seampering of children’s feet in one of tiie passages 
ns we came up the wooden stairs, and some bright eyes peeped at us, and 
three little girls in the shefrt kilti and plaid ribbons of middle-clasB 
London retreated into a room of whirii the door was wide open, and 
fled to a bedside, where they all stood shyly in a row ontil we could 
come up. Our guide led the way and we Mowed her in, and there 
from the bod a pair of big bright brown eyes, not unlike the ohildren’s, 
were turned upon us, and a handsome young girl, lying flat on her baofci 
greeted ns with a good-humoured'spule. ** Aunt Mary” the ri^dren^of^d 
her. Big and handsome and strong though she looked, this poorvbrilht- 
looking Aunt Iflbuj, ihe was oomj^ly paralTsed ifs ftr as the h«^ ; 
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bUo could not move hand or foot ; it was a dead body with this brij^t 
bonny living face to it. She did not look more than six or sovon and 
twenty ; she had nice thick brown hair and oven white teeth. With theao 
this brave girl had imagined for herself that with practice she should bo 
able to hold a pencil and guide it, tracing the words against a litUo 
desk that was so contrived as to swing across her bed when wanted. She 
was perfectly enchanted with the contrivance, and said it was the groatest 
delight to her to be able to write for herself. The doctor, she told me, not 
without pride, had boon quite surprised to recoivo a letter from hor one 
day, and could not unagino how she had written it for horsolf. 

Leaving hor we crossed a passage and camo to a room not fur oiT, whore 
two women wore lying : one of thorn had got something in her bed that 
she was caressing and talking to in a plaintive pitying voice, patting as if 
it was some animal or living thing. M., wondering what it could bo, wont 
up to seo ; she found that it was a watch of which the glass was broken. 
In tho other bod a gcntlo-faced very old w'oman was lying, afllicted with 
palsy. Her poor body shook and trembled painfully as I'Stood beside tho 
bod, and her hands, in attempting to meet, crossed and passed each othor 
again and again. I said to her that 1 could not think how she bore hor 
allliction so patiently, for the hoad nurso had told me that her sweetness 
was quite touching, sho never complained, never said on impationt.word. 

“ When I am not well,” I said, “ I grumble and complain to every- 
body, even for litUo trifling ailments. You make me feel ashamed.'* 

** Ah,” the old woman answered gently, ’tis good to be still.” 

She said it so simply and quietly that it came home to mo thou and 
there, tho gentle remonstrance coining &om tho weary bod where so 
many long hopeless hours had passed for her, whore she lay patiently 
enduring while we walked away. The othor woman was still talking to 
hor watch, and did not notice us as we passed. 

The room, which was formerly the library, makes a delightful room 
for one or two of the patients. It has tall windows, opening upon a 
broad terrace-like balcony, and beyond are the same elm-trees and 
glimpses of sky and common that we see from the big room down below. 
There is one great sufferer here who does not often get down. She 
cannot sit up, ftom spine disease, and when 1 saw hor last she was lying 
by the window, with a face wrapped in cotton wool, poor soul, for she had 
been tortures from neuralgia ; and though tho dentist had come 

and token out two of her teeth, she was still in pain. The head nurse 
pitied her, and recommended a little blister to draw away the inflammation. 
The patient ftfid lauded and shook her head. She couldn’t bear 

any more pain, she whispered imploringly ; she wanted so to get down for 
a A littl e belladoima plaster where nobody would see it, under her 

cap, so it shouldn't show and look ugly, and where nobody would see 
ii^ptease. There were two good-sized baskets standing on a table near this 
patientf They wars literally piled and packed with tracts. ** We get Jh 
gmatmany,” die said, seeing me look at them; <*more than weean readi^*^ 
Poor soul I Ihope her beUadonna plaster has done her good. As wg 
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came away, tho nnrso stopped for a moment to speak to quite an elegant 
old lady, who was sitting np, extremely nicely dressed, in a chair, wilh a 
grand cap and ribbons, and a knitted laoe shawl. 

It was getting late, and we began to pass blue-garbed under-nurses 
carrying little trays with teas. The patients who are well enough to got 
down have their meals in the big dining-room ; but these little trays 
looked very nice and appetising ; the whole order of the place is perfectly 
appointed. Some of the rooms upstairs were like little bowers, with pots 
flowering round the windows, bird-cages hanging up, pictures on the walls 
of the fnonds of the sick people. One pale face looked at us as we passed 
a white bed. Her room was like a little chapel, with light streaming in from 
through the flowers and bird-cages and the climbing greens upon the case- 
ment, and the poor martyr, alas ! lying on her rack. 

There was another pale face that looked out, too, as wo passed ; but 
as wo were going in the nurse stopped us, and sifid she feared the patient 
was dying ; and so we moved away. 1 asked to bo taken to a sick woman 
1 remembered a year before a kind, merry person, who had gone through 
a terrible operation. She was in bed stiU in the same room, still looking 
the same, bright, friendly, with smart little curls, and a friend gossiping by 
her bedside. 

To see such a place as this as it is, to be sorry enough and tender 
enotqi^ to continue to sympathize with all its suffering, would need, I 
think, a mind scarcely human in its powers. The whole subject is so 
vast, BO mysterious, and utterly beyond our comprehension, that it is easier 
to dwell upon the oomforting kindness, the helps to endurance and courage, 
that are to be found here more than in any place 1 ever saw. There was 
one poor girl who had been lying -for seven years upon her side. All 
the lines of those seven years seemed to me in her wUte wan face. She 
did not complain, though her eyes complained for her ; but she said she 
had a nice water bed— -that was a groat comfort ; and her cup of milk 
and toast for tea were beside her, so nicely served and prepared that it was 
a ideasure to see the little meal : and there was a great bunch of spring 
buds in a glass, that another patient had brought to her out of the 
garden — ^the first of the year. 

Upstairs, higher BtUl, there is a room which is not generally sho^m, 
where a strange weird party of poor little deformitios are assembled, 
little woman with huge hea^, so sad, so grotesque, and hoirible, that 
one’s very pity is scarcely pity, but wonder. They wore sitting round a 
little tea-table, which th^ were preparing for themselves ; one of them 
was boiling the kettle, ^ey seemed quite happy and busy. 'It was like 
some pantomime of nature ; like some strange people out of another 
jdanet, sitting together and staring at us with those huge weird-like &oes, 
Buppoi^ by living bodies. And yet with all its endless combinaiion of 
pain and of sorrow this ho^ital does not send us away sad and rebeOious 
at heart, as do many refriges ibr sorrow and trouble : Ibrlnstance, a werk- 
honse ward, where there are easee often enough that might be adiiiitte4 
here if there was room for them; or aaiek close reom, in a narrow street, 
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where the healthy and unhealthy are shut np together for days and for nighta. 
Here where there is such great suffering, there is also great comfort and 
tender nursing and companionship ; there are trees, and grasses, and sweet 
lilac, and gorse-blowb winds, close at hand. There is a certain liberality 
in all the arranging and econopiy of the place, that seems to disprove the 
practical notion of Charity being a grinding, snubbing sort of personage, 
who would like to get tiie scales into her own hand if she could, and to 
weigh out her kindnesses by the ounce. Such a plan as this would 
defeat its own object if the inmates were not well and generously tended. 
Perhaps I should in fairness confess to having heard of the bitter com- 
plaints of one of the patients, who had a fancy for lobsters every day, and 
who was denied this delicacy; but she is not the first to long for the 
unattainable, and certainly, to some of ns, grumbling is almost as great a 
privilege as eating lobsters every day. 

It seems fitting and seemly that in a great country like ours there 
should bo munificent charities, comforting and liberal in their doalinga ; 
ono only longs that their doors should bo sot open more mdoly, if possible, 
to the crowds that arc waiting about them for admission. Here is a 
paper before me, it is two years old, and I know not how many have 
succeedod in their efforts ; but looking at it, it would indeed appear as if 
the wayfarers were lying all along the road, and the Samaritan passing by 
has only ono ass to cony them away upon. 

These biographies are not very long in writing, and I may quote one 
or two that I have copied off the Hst : — 

Pomlyriii, Ion of speech Captain of a Steam-TCsscL 

Biseoko of the Brain and Debility. ........... Goremoss. 

Disease of the Spine and Jmnts, Paralysis ......... Goyemess. 

Paralysis Captain of a Hail Steamer. 

Disease of Spine and Throat Schoolmistrem. 

Injury to Spme...M....MM..MM...».....~ Working Engineer. 

Paralysis and Asthma Master Tailor. 

These are seven out of a ICU— a whole sad life of labour and suffering 
told in a few words. There ore laundry-women, servants, journeymen, 
dressmakers. It is a comfort to turn back to those who are safely within 
reach of kind hands, helpful appliances, and fnendly words such as those 
which I heard the head-nurse speaking to her patients, as I followed her 
about from one room to another. 

It haa been proposed lately to establish a hospital on somewhat si milar 
principles for d^dron, with this one comforting proviso that the children 
are to bo cured if possible. A doctor of very great oxp^ence and repu- 
tation, who once superintended a children's hospital in Pans, and for 
whose opinion big friends have a great and just regard, was speaking 
on the subject to a friend, and saying that there ore many chronic cases 
in childhood deemed incurable, which are in reality perfectly cmhle, but 
which require a d oct orin g of firesh air, of regular diet, of cleanliness, fto., 
that it k impossible they should receive at home. 1 believe it was ui 
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ibis way the idea originated, and now the hospital really seems in a 
fiur way to being established. Fonr or five people have each promised 
a hundred a year towards it, of their own accord, without solicitation. 
'When a thousand a year is assured the hospital will be begun. A big 
garden is the first thing wanted, ior the children to play in and to exercise 
their lunbs. The children’s hospitals, admirable as they are, cannot keep 
the little things always, and are obliged to change their patients constantly. 
Anybody who has seen the piteous crowd Waiting at the doors in Great 
Ormond Street will understand the necessity there is for moro ond more 
such help and assistance to the good work which is done there. 

Only yesterday there was a little patient who had been discharged 
almost cured from what seemed a hopeless and chronic illness, after only 
two months of care in tho children's hospital, who was begging and 
praying to go back firom his homo in the back l^tchen with the mangle. 
One patient 1 A hundred — a thousand, to-morrow, if one searched for 
them, and knew what to do with them when one had found them or where 
to send them. This incurable children's hospital has, however, good 
fi*iendB among people who love their own children, and who are willing 
to come forwa^ with generous hearts and great sums to assist it, ond 
there is great hope of its speedy establishment 

But one of the greatest difficulties that have to bo contended against 
at present in the management of anything of tho sort, is tho extraordinary 
system which has grown up aU about us, and which seems to be almost 
impossible to contend with. 

I hove the reports before mo now of two hospitals, conducted by 
different people, each doing a groat and important work. How much Uio 
help might bo extended if the machineiy wore more simple ond tho 
manner of administciing aid less complicated and costly, it would bo hard 
to say. A great country like ours should have noble charities; nig- 
gardlincBS seems to mo a far moro deprecablo fault than excess of 
generosity in tho help afforded. But what people complain of, and with 
reason, I think, is that part of the money they subscribe, instead of going 
to the objects of their charity, the attendee, tho food, the comfort of the 
patients, is by the mere fashion and necessity of the day put to strange 
and vexing purposes — ^to printing little books that nobody reads, to sending 
rixculani that go straight into the fire, to arranging an elaborate machinery 
of admission that in no way benefits the patients. Tho postage and 
adverfening and printmg of two hospitals comes to },8001. in the 
eonrse of a year ; of which lOOL a year fbr the postage of each hospital 
represents something like, say, 240,000 letters. I don't know how many 
hard days* work 240,000 letters would mean, and how many of them are 
mere mrcidarB, or how many itii^t be spared ; but it seems as if so mfich 
of our energy went into advertichg afid crying our good intentiOnB that, in 
time, there will be no strength or time left ibr anything else. * 

An experiment has boen pst^y triod at an institution where no ean- 
tassing is allowed, and no public election. Thevotes— soaftiendiowhom 
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I had spoken on the snbjeet writes — are quietly ** ootmtod at the ofiiee» 
and the resultis announced." He» howerer, goes on to say that this 
is not successful in a pecuniaiy point of riew ; and a charity in which all 
the power was vested in a conmuttee would have still less diance of success. 
I had spoken to him on the sulgect of this incurable hospital, and asked 
why the most pressing oases were not elected by a competent board instead 
of those people having the best chance who had most friends, and whoso 
friends were most active in their behalf. **You do not know," he 
said, <*all the outcry and discontent that such a proceeding would 
give rise to. Wo should bo accused of un&imess, of partiality. We 
ourselves dislike the system as much as you do, but we cannot help 
ourselves ; we ore obliged to give in to the common cry and common 
weakness of human nature, and to take the good and the bad as they 
come together." And so it is, and we must be content to accept things 
as they are, but with the bad and the good there is certainly given 
to each one of us an instinct for better things, and is it quite impossible 
that any effort should ever be made to disembarrass good and noble things 
from the cumber of selfish interest patronage which weight them so 
heavily ? Is there no divine iodignation loft among us strong enough to 
overturn the tables of the money-changers, to chose away those that sell 
doves in the temple. 

What a horrible complication it seems looking at it honestly with 
unbiassed eyes ! Is it possible that we are sunk so low, that we can not give 
freely and with generous, tender, and grateful hearts, without this hideous 
system of patronage, of rules, of complimentary clapping, of bad dinners 
and mnes, of subscription lists and names affixed to little miserable scraps 
of crumbs from our table that should malce us ashamed instead of com- 
placent, as we turn to B or A or whatever our initial may be, and see 
our honest name sot down with a shabby price to it like the cheap rubbish 
in a huxter’s shop. 

I think Mr. Froudo, in his essay on Bepretentatioe Men, has put words 
to a difficnlfy which a great many have felt but which few people have put 
words to before. It is a diffiedty of words in itself : and concerns the 
constant cry of the age, the advice of the preacher, which comes to us 
from every side calling and urging us to be good, and bidding us be noble, 
crying that to us is entrusted a mission of love and of charity. ** Go forth," 
so they say, ** Go forth and fulfil it." And then the difficulty occurs to some 
us, where are we to go forth ? how are we to be good ? when are we to 
bo noble ? Passive (diarity is useless without a practical use for it, and 
so the teachers a<dmowledge. But have you no neighbours to tendf 
th^ cry, no sufferers to oon^rt by the way '? Are there no wayforerswho 
have fiptlATi ty the roadside ? And all this is true enou^,— toe tmoi 
alas ! — ^for the wounded wayfiiiers may be counted by thousands. 

And yet as 1 write I feel Giat the preadier is right in the main, 1ihou||h 
his tdk issoliru, and he has not suffibienffy hpidied the science 'Of the 
truth he instinctively feels to the daily facts of life. liife, I suppesc, must 
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for most of ns be a rale of thumb— if I may bo allowed so to spook ; 
and to go forth must mean to take a cab and call upon a dull friondi or to 
protest, when wo see occasion, against wrong-doing of any sort, or to take 
trouble about things that do not interest or concern us vory much. There 
are some noble and honest natures to whom instinctively the impulse comes 
for action, and for right and great action too, — some lives whose love and 
example are benedictions to those who are about them,— one noble tender 
heart leavening the dough by its unconscious generous tondomoss and 
example. These people need ask no questions, for theirs are the voices that 
answer, not in preaching, but by their simpleness, their truth, their tender 
impulse. As a rule we who ask are not the people who work and achieve. 

A woman died not long ago who had lived some twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years one of those lives that do not question for themselves, but that 
seem ^e answers to the vague aspirations of others. 1 do not know if 1 
may write her name, but those who have loved this lady will know how it 
is that I quote her as one of the examples of this bright and resolute 
devotion, that shines like a beacon in the storm to those who are wonder- 
ing about in search of a way. She was the head nurse of the hospital 
at Ldncoln, where in time a terrible mortality and illness overtaxed her 
strength, and her strength of life being gone, she died. And as I write 
these words, there comes the news of the passing away of a man whose 
kindness and true Christian strength of heart and of mind, spoke better 
than any words what a life con be — a blessing, a kindness, a help in trouble, 
to all those who have lived round about it. 

1 have drifted away from the incurables a little ; any one who likes to 
go and see the place is welcome, and no one can go without coming away 
toudied and humbled, and perhaps a little the better for the visit. 

The privilege is a sod one, heaven knows, that belongs to all these 
poor people ; but sad as it is, when one looks at these gentle and tranquil 
faces, it is hard to think of those still outside, in a world that looks 
peaceful enough, and pleasant and green to-day from these open windows, 
but which is a weary, illimitable place for those who, with paralysed limbs 
and racked bodies, are hopelessly and helplessly trying to escape from the 
overwhelming tramp of the legions by which they ore overwhelmed : legions 
that advance upon them as one has sometimes learnt in dreams, by every 
road, by every tom of life. 1 con imagine poor wearied, hunted souls 
trying to fly from want, from anguiA, from loneliness, from ne^ect and 
eruel words, but their limbs will not carry them ; they cannot work, they 
are too weak even to beg, friends weary, subsistence fails, their own hearts 
fidl. The Duke of Argyll says that nearly 0,000 people annually leave 
the London hospitals sufiering from incurable disease. Of these how many 
Tn t i et there be in miserable condition. One's own heart mi^t indeed 
at the thought of such tremendous calamity ; but for 6,000 incurables, 
how mai^ hundreds of thousands are there not among os who are well 
and strong, and who have enou^ to live and enough to* give to othersi 
and asses and pennies to spare for others in their need ? 
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I GOME now to tho last of iiiosa obstacles which our national character 
and habits seem to oppose to the extrication and elevation of that best 
self, or paramount right reason, which wo have been led to look for as our 
true guardian against anoi'chy, and only sound centre of authority at tho 
present time. This last, and perhaps greatest, obstacle is our proforenco 
of doing to thinking. Now this preference goes very deep, and as wo 
study it we find oursolves opening up a number of large questions on 
evoiy side. 

Let me go back for a moment to what 1 have already quoted from 
Bishop Wilson : — ** First, never go against the best light you have ; 
secondly, take care that your light be not darkness.*' 1 said we show, 
as a nation, laudable energy and persistence in walking according to tho 
best light we have, but are not quite careful enough, perhaps, to see 
that our light be not darkness. This is only another version of the old 
story that energy is our strong point and favourable characteristic, rather 
than intelligence. But we may give to this idea a more general form 
still, in which it will have a yet larger range of application. We may 
regard this energy driving at practice, this paramount sense of tho 
obligation of duty, self-control, and work, this eamostness in going 
manfully with the best light we have, as one force ; and this intelligence 
driving at the ideas which are, alter all, the basis of right practice, this 
ardent sense for all tho new and changing combinations of them which 
man’s development brings with it, this indomitable impulse to know and 
adjust them perfectly, as another force. And these two forces we may 
regard as in some sense rivals — ^rivals not by the necessity of their own 
nature, but as exhibited in man and his history — and rivals dividing the 
empire of the world between them. And to give those forces names from 
the two races of men who have supplied the most signal and splendid 
manifestationB of them, we may call them respectively the forces of 
Hebraism and HeUenism, Hebraism and Hellenism — ^between these two 
points of influence moves our world. At one time it feels more power- 
fully the attraction of one of them, at another time of the other; and it 
ought to be, though it never is, evenly and happily balanced between them. 

The final aim of both Hellenism and Hebraism, as of all great spiritual 
disciplines, is no doubt the same : man's perfection or salvation. The 
very language which they both of them use in schooling us to leadi this 

VOL. xvn. — VO. 102, 80, 
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aim is often identical. Even when their language indicates by variation 
— sometimes a broad variation, often a but slight and subtle variation — 
the different courses of thought which are uppermost in each discipline, 
oven then the unity of the final end and aim is still apparent. To employ 
the actual words of that discipline with which we ourselves are all of us 
most familiar, and the words of which, therefore, come most homo to us, 
that final end and aim is **that wo might bo partakers of tho divine 
nature.*’ Those are tho words of a Hobrow apostle, but of Hellonism 
and Hebraism alike this is, I say, the aim. When the two are confirouted, 
as they very ofton are confrontod, it is nearly always with what I may call 
a rhotoricol purpose ; tho speaker’s whole design is to exalt and enthrone 
one of tho two, and he uses the other only as a foil and to enable him 
the bettor to give effect to his purpose. Obviously, with us, it is usually 
Hellenism which is thus reduced to minister to the triumph of Hebraism. 
There is a sermon on Greece and the Greek sj^irit by a man never to 
bo mentioned without interest and respect, Frederick Eobortson, in which 
this rhetorical use of Greece and the Greek spirit, and the inadequate 
exhibition of them necessarily consequent upon this, is almost ludicrous, 
and would be censurable if it wore not to be explained by tho exigences of 
a sermon. On the other hand, Heinrich Heine, and other writers of his 
turn', give us the spectacle of the tables completely turned, and of Hebraism 
brought in just as a foil and contrast to Hellenism, and to make the 
superiority of Hellonism more manifest. In both those oases there is 
injustice and misreprosentation ; the aim and end of both Hebraism and 
Hellenism is, as I have said, one and the same, and this aim and end is 
august and admirable. 

Still, they pursue this aim by very different courses. The uppermost 
idea with Hellonism is to see things as they really are ; the uppermost 
idea with Hebraism is conduct and obedience. Nothing can do away 
with this ineffieuseable difference ; the Greek quarrel with the body and its 
desires is, that th^ hinder right thinking, the Hebrew quarrd with them 
is, that they hinder right acting. ** He that keepeth the law, happy is 
he ; ” ** There is nothing sweeter than to take he^ unto the command- 
menis of the Lord ; " that is the Hebrew notion of felicity ; and, pursued 
with passion and tenacity, this notion would not let the Hebrew rest till, 
as is wen known, he Had, at last, got out of the law a network of prescrip- 
tions to enwrap his whole life, to govern every moment of* it, every 
impulse, every action. The Greek notion of felicity, on the other hand, 
is perfectly conveyed in these words of a great French moraHst : ••(Test U 
htniheur de$ Aet w i w s **— when ? whmi they turn from their iniquities ?•— 
no ; when they exereite themselves m the law of the Lmd day and i^t ? 
•^0 ; when they lose their life to save it ?— no; when they walk about 
theNewJerasidem with pahne fa their hands T-^ao; hut wh^ think 
aright, when their thou§^ hits— qikmd Ub ftmad /tilts.**— <At tiie bottom 
both the Gfedc and ilMHebcew notion is the deOfae, M^ve faman, fer 
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reason and the \nll of God, ihe fseling after the uniyorBal order, in n 
word, the love of God; bat, while Hebraism seizes on certain plain, 
capital intimations of the aniyerBal order, and rivets itself, one may say, 
with nnequalled grandeur of earnestness and intensity to the study and 
observanoo of them, the bent of Hellenism is to follow, with flexible 
activity, the whole play of the universal order, to bo apprehensive of 
missing any port of it, of sacrificing ono part to another, to slip away from 
resting in this or that intimation of it, however capital. An unclouded 
cleamesB of mind, an unimpeded play of thought, is what this bent drives 
at. The governing idea of HeUonism is spontaneity of oonscioasness ; 
that of Hebraism, striotnesB of conscience. 

Christianity changed nothing in this essential bent of Hebraism to set 
doing above knowing. Self-conquest, the Mowing not our own individual 
will, but the will of God, ohedience, is the fundamental idea of this form, 
also, of the discipline to which we have attached the general name of 
Hebraism. Only, as the old law and the network of presoiiption^with 
which it enveloped human life were evidently a motive power not driving 
and searching enough to produce the result aimed at — ^patient continuance 
in well doing, self-conquest — Ghristianify substituted for them boundless 
devotion to that inspiring and affecting pattern of self-conquest offered by 
Christ ; and by the new motive power, of which the essence was this, 
though the love and admiration of Christian churches have for centuries 
been employed in varying, amplifying, and adorning the plain description 
of it, Christianity, as St. Paul trdy says, ** establishes the law,** and in 
the strength of the ampler power which ^e has thi^s supplied to fulfil it, 
has accomplished the miracles, which we all see, of her history. 

So long as we do not forget that both Hellenism and Hebraism are 
profound and admirable manifestations of man’s life, tendencies, and 
powers, and that both of them aim at a like final result, wo can hardly 
insist too strongly on the divergence of line and of operation with which 
they proceed. It is a divergence so great that it most truly, as the prophet 
Ze^ariah says, ** has raised up thy sons, 0 Zion, against thy sons, 0 
Greece ! '* The difference whether it is by doing or by knowing that we 
set most store, and the practical consequenoes which follow from this 
difference, leave their mark on all the history of our race and of its 
development. Language may be abundantly quoted from both HeUenism 
and Hebraism to make it seem that one follows the same current as the 
other towards the same goaL They are borne towards the same goal ; but 
the eurents which bear them are infinitely different. It is true, Solomon 
will praise knowing : ** Understanding is a well-spring of life unto him that 
hath it; *' and in the New Testament, again, Christ is a ** light,’* and truth 
makes us free.” It is true Azisto^ Vnll undervalue knowing: in whiA 
cencenui virtue, says he, three tfaiiigs are seoessaiy^knowledge, delibe- 
rate will, and perseveraaoe ; but, wbereas the two last are aU-importanl, 
the first is a matter of little impertanee/’ It if true thst with the same 
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impatience with wliich Bt. James exyoms a man to bo not a forgetfbl hearer, 
but a doer of the word, Epiotetns exhorts us to Jo 'what we have demon- 
strated to onrselyes we ought to do ; or he taunts us with futility, for being 
armed at all points to prove that lying is wrong, yet all the time continuing 
to lie. It is true, Plato, in words which are almost the words of the Now 
Testament, or the Imitation, calls life a learning to die. But underneath 
the superficial agreement the fundamental divergence still subsists. The 
understanding of Solomon is *<the walking in the way of the com- 
mandments this is ** the way of peace,*’ and it is of this that blessed- 
ness comes. In the New Testament, the truth which gives us the peaco of 
God and makes us free, is the love of Christ constraining us to crucify, as he 
did, and with a like purpose of moral regeneration, the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts, and thus establishing, as we have seen, the law. To 
Bt. Paul, it appears possible to **hold the truth in unrighteousness," 
which is just what Socrates judged impossible. ^^The moral virtues, on 
the i^er hand, are with Aristotle but the porch and access to the 
intellectual, and with these last is blessedness. That partaking of the 
divine life, which both Hellenism and Hebraism, as wo have said, fix as 
their crowning* aim, Plato expressly denies to the man of practical virtue 
merely, of self-conquest with any other motive than that of perfect intel- 
lectuiU vision ; ho reserves it for the lover of pure knowledge, of seeing 
Ihings as they really are — ^the ^c\o;ia5^c* 

Both Hellenism and Hebraism arise out of the wants of human nature, 
and address themselves to satisfying those wants. But their methods are 
so different, they lay stress on such different points, and call into being 
by their respective disciplines such different activities, that the face which 
human nature presents when it passes from the hands of one of them to 
those of the other, is no longer the same. To get rid of one's ignorance, 
to see things os they are, and by seeing them as they ore to see them in 
their beauty, is the simple and attractive ideal which Hellenism holds out 
before human nature ; and from the simplicity and charm of this ideal, 
Hellenism, and human life in the hands of Hellenism, is invested with a 
kind of aerial ease, clearness, and radiancy ; they are full of what we coll 
sweetness and light. Difficulties are kept out of view, and the beauty 
and rationalnesB of the ideal have all our thoughts. The best man is he 
who most tries to perfect himself, and the happiest man is he who most 
feels that ho is perfecting himself," — this account of the matter by Boerates, 
the true 'Boerates of the MemoraMlia, has someihing so simple, spon- 
taneooB, and unsophisticated about it, that it seems to fill ns with oleamess 
and hope when we hear it. But there is a saying Which I have heard 
attributed to Mr. Carlyle about Boerates — a very happy saying, whether it 
is really Mr. Carlyle’s or not— which excellently marks the essential point 
in whiiA Hebraism diffiBrs firom Hellenism. Boerates,*’ this saying runs, 
*<is tenibly at ease in Zion." Hebraism— «nd here is the source of its 
wonderful strength— has always been severely preoccupied with a Severe 
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sexuse of the impossibility of being at ease in Zion ; of the difHcultios 
vhich oppose themselves to man's pursuit or attainment of that perfection 
of which Socrates talks so hopefully, and, as from this point of view one 
might almost say, so glibly. It is all very well to talk of getting rid of 
one’s ignorance, of seeing things in their reality, seeing them in their 
beauty ; but how is this to bo done when there is something which thwarts 
and spoils all our efforts ? This something is sin ; and the space which 
sin fills in Hebraism, as compared with Hellenism, is indeed prodigious. 
This obstacle to perfection ^s the whole scene, and perfection appears 
remote and rising away firom earth, in the background. Under tho name 
of sin, the difficulties of knowing oneself and conquering oneself which 
impede man's passage to perfection, become, for Hebraism, a positive, 
active entity hostile to man, a mysterious power which I heard 
Dr. Pusey the other day, in one of his impressive sermons, compare to 
a hideous hunchback seated on our shoulders, and which it is the main 
business of our lives to hate and oppose. The discipline of tho Old 
Testament may bo summed up as a discipline teaching hs to abhor and 
floe from sin ; tho discipline of the New Testament, as a discipline teaching 
us to die to it. As Hellenism speaks of thinking clearly, seeing things in 
their essence and beauty, as a grand and precious feat for man 
to achieve, so Hebraism speaks of becoming conscious of sin, of 
awakening to a sense of sin, as a feat of this kind. It is obvious 
to what wide divergence these differing tendencies, actively followed, 
must lead. As one passes and repasses from Hellenism to Hebraism, 
from Plato to St. Paul, one feels inclined to rub one’s eyes and ask 
oneself whether man is indeed a gentle and simple being, showing the 
traces of a noble and divine nature, or an unhappy chained captive, 
labouring with groanings that cannot be uttered to free himself from the 
body of this death. 

Apparently it was the Hellenic conception of human nature which was 
unsound, for the world could not live by it. Absolutely to call it unsound, 
however, is to fall into the common error of its Hobroising enemies ; but 
it was unsound at that particular moment of man’s development, it was 
premature. The indispensable basis of conduct and self-control, tho plat- 
form upon which alone the perfection aimed at by Greece can come into 
bloom, was not to be reached by our race so easily ; conturios of probation 
and discipline were needed to bring them to it. The bright promise of 
iTfliiAnictTn faded, and Hebraism ruled the world. Then was seen that 
astonidiing speotacle, so well marked by the often quoted words of tho 
prophet Ze<fiiariah, when men of all languages of the nations took hold of 
the skirt of him that was a Jew, saying:—** Wb tciU go with you, for we 
hweltmd ihat God is with you.** And the Bhbraism which thus reoeived 
and led a world all gone out of the way and altogether become unprofitable, 
was, could not but be, the later, the more ^iritual, the more attractive 
development of Hebraism ; Hebraism uming at self-conquest and leseoe 
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' froiQ the thrall of Tile afifootions, not by obodience to the Tetter of a law, 
but by conformity to the image of a self-sacrificing example. To a world 
stricken with moral enervation Christianity offered its spectacle of an 
inspired self-sacrifice ; to men who refused themselves nothing, it showed 
one who refused himself evetything — Saviour banished joy,** says 
George Herbert. When the alma Venue, the life-giving and joy-giving 
power of nature, so fondly cherished by the Pagan world, could not save 
her followers from self-dissatisfaction and ennui, the severe words of the 
apostle came bracingly and refreshingly : Let no man deceive you with 
vain words, for because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon tho 
children of disobedience." For age after age, and generation after gene- 
ration, our race, or all that part of our race which was most living and 
progressive, was baptized into a death, and endeavoured, by suffering in 
tho flesh, to cease from sin. Of this endeavour, the animating labours 
and afOiotions of early Christianity, the touching^saeticism of mediaBval 
Christianity, ore the great historical manifastations. literary monuments 
of it, each, in its own way, incomparable, remain in the Epistles of 
St. Paul, in St. Augustine’s Confessions, and in the two original and 
shnplost books of tho Imitation.* 

Of two disciplines laying their main stress, the one, on dear intelli- 
gence, the other, on firm obedience ; the one, on comprehensively knowing 
the grounds of one’s duty, tho other, on diligently practising it ; the one, 
on taking all possible care (to use Bishop Wilson’s words again) that tho 
li^t we have be not darkness, the other, that according to the best light 
we have, we diligently walk, — ^the priority naturally bdongs to that 
discipline which braces man's mord powers, and founds for him an 
indispensable basis of character. And, therefore, it is justly said of 
the Jewish people, who were charged with setting powerfi^y forth that 
side of the divine order to which the words conedence and eelf^ 
conquest point, that they were ** entrusted with the orades of God," 
as it is justly said of Christianity which followed Judaism and 
which set fbr& this side with a much deeper eflfoctiveness and a 
much wider influence, that the wisdom of the old Pagan world was 
foolishness compared to it. No words of devotion and admiration can 
be too strong to render thanks to those great forces which have so home 
forward humanity in its appointed work of coming to the knowledge imd 
possession of itself; above alh at those great moments when their action 
was the wholesomest and the most neoessaxy. But the evolution of theee 
forces, separotdy and in themsdves, is not the whole evolntion of hninaniijy 
— ^thdr history is not the whole history of man; whereas their 

admirers are always to make it stand for the whole huit^. Hebrainn 
and Hellenism are, neither of them, the law of human devdopment, as 
their admiren aie prone to make tliiijsm ; th^ ate, each of them, 
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to human devolopment — august oontributioni, inTUluablo oontributions } 
and each sho^g themselTes to us more august, more inTaluaUe, more 
preponderant over the other, according to the moment in which we talce 
them, and the relation in which we stand to them. The nations of our 
modem world, children of that immense and salutaiy moyement which 
broke up the Pagan world, ineyitably atand to Hellenism in a relation 
which dwarfs it, and to Hebraism in a relation which magnifies it. They 
are inevitably prone to tako Hebraism as the law of human development, 
and not as simply a contribution to it, however precious. And yet the 
lesson must perforce be learned, that the human spirit is wider than the 
most priceless of the forces which move it, and that to the whole develop* 
ment of man Hebraism itself is, like Hellenism, but a contribution. 

Perhaps this may bo made clearer by an illustration drawn from 
the treatment of a single great idea which has profoundly engaged the 
human spirit, and has given it eminent opportunities for showing its 
nobleness and energy. It surely must bo perceived that the idea of 
the umnortality of the soul, as this idea rises in its generality beforo 
the human spirit, is something grander, truer, and more satisfying than 
the forms by which St. Paul, in the famous chapter of the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and Plato, in the Phado, endeavour to develope and 
establish it. Who does not feel, that the argumentation with which tho 
Hebrew apostle goes about to expound this great idea is confused and 
incanclusivo, and that the reasoning, drawn from analogies of likeness and 
equfdity, which is employed upon it by tho Greek philosopher, is over-subtle 
and sterile ? Above and beyond the inadequate solutions which Hebraism 
and Hellenism here attempt, extends the immense and august problem 
itself, and the human spirit which gave birth to it. 

Meanwhile, by alternations of Hebraism and Hellenism, of man's 
intellectual and moral impulses, of the efibrt to see things as they really 
are, and the effort to win peace self-conquest, the human spirit pro- 
ceeds, and each of these two forces has its appointed hours of culmination 
and seasons of rule. As the great movement of Christianity was a triumph 
of Hebraism and man’s moral impulses, so the great movement which goes 
by the name of the Benaissance (but why riiould we not give to this foreign 
word, destined to become of more common use amongst us, a more English 
form, and say Benasoenoe ?) was an u^ing and re-instatement of man’s 
intelleotual impulses and of Hellenism. We in England, the devoted 
children of Protestantism, chiefly know the Benascence by its subordinate 
and seoondaiy side of the Befonnation. The Beformation has been 
often oalled a Hehraismg revival, a return to the ardour and sinoeireness 
of primitive Ohiistianily. No one, however, can study the development of 
Protestantism and of Protestant churdhes without ^ling that into the 
Befonnation too, — Hebnising child of the Benaseance and oflspring of its 
fervour rather than its intelUgence, as it undoubtedly WBS,-^the snbtla 
Hellenmleav^ of the Benascenee found its way, and the exact respective 
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parts in tho Reformation, of Hebraism and of Hellenism, are not easy to 
separate. But wliat we may with truth say is, that all which Protestantism 
was to itself clearly oonsdoas of, all which it succeeded in clearly sotting 
forth in words, had the characters of Hebraism rather than of Hellenism. 
The Reformation was strong, in that it was an earnest return to the Bible 
and to doing from the heart the will of God as there written ; it was 
weak, in that it never consciously grasped or applied the central idea of 
the Renascence — the Hellenic idea of pursuing, in all lines of activity, 
the law and science, to use Plato's words, of things as they reaUy are. 
‘Whatever superiority, therefore, Protestantism had over Catholicism was a 
moral superiority, a superiority arising out of its greater sincerity and 
eomestncBS, — at the moment of its apparition at any rate, — ^in dealing with 
the heart and conscience ; its pretensions to an intellectual superiority are 
in general quite illusoiy. For Hellenism, for the thinking side in man as 
distinguished from the acting side, the attitude of^ mind of Protestantism 
towards the Bible in no respect differs from the attitude of mind of 
Catholicism towards the Church. The mental habit of him who imagines 
that Balaam’s ass spoke, in no respect differs from the mental habit ol' 
him who imagines that a Madonna of wood or stone winked ; and the one, 
who says that God’s Church makes him believe what he believes, and the 
other, who says that God’s Word makes him believe what he believes, are 
for the philosopher perfectly alike in not really and truly knowing, when 
they say Ood's Church and God'$ Wordf what it is they say, or whercox 
they affirm. 

I do not think it has been enough observed how in the seventeenth 
century a fate befell Hellenism in some respects analogous to that which 
befell it at the commencement of our ora. The Renascence, that groat 
awakening of Hellenism, that irresistible return of humanity to nature 
and to seeing things as they ore, which in art, in literature, and in physics 
produced such splendid fruits, had, like the anterior Hellenism of the Pagan 
world, a side of moral weakness and of relaxation or insensibility of the moral 
fibre, which in Italy showed itself with the most startling plainness, but 
which in France, England, and other countries was veiy apparent too. 
Again this loss of spiritual balance, this exclusive preponderance given to 
man's perceiving and knowing side, this unnatural de^t of his feeling and 
acting side, provoked a reaction. Let us trace that reaction where it most 
nearly concerns us. 

^ence has now made visible to everybody the great and pregnant 
elements of diiforenoe which lie in race, and in how signal a manner 
they make the genius and history of an Indo-European people vary 
from those of a Semitio people. Hellenism is of lndo-Eifropean growth, 
Hebraism is of Bemitic growth, and we Encash, a nation of Indo-Euro- 
pean stock, seem to belong naturally to the movement of Hellenism. 
But nothing more stron£^ marks the essential unity of num than the 
ftffitiiiiiM we can perceive, in this point or that, betwe^ members bf one 
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family of peoples and members of another ; and no aflkity* }f ihis kind is 
more strongly marked than that likeness in the strong and promi- 
nence of the moral fibre, which, notwithstanding imwAw elements of 
difference, knits in some special sort the genios and histozy of us Englieh, 
and of onr Ameiican descendants across the Atlantic, to the genius and 
history of tho Hebrew people. Pozitanism, which has been so groat a 
power in the English nation, and in the strongest part of the English 
nation, was originally the reaction, in the soTenteenth century, of the 
conscience and moral sense of our race, against the moral indifierence and 
lax rule of conduct which in the sixteenth century came in with tho 
Bonascenco. It was a reaction of Hebraism against Hellenism ; and it 
powerfully manifested itself, as was natural, in a people with much of 
what we call a Hobraising turn, with a signal affinity for tho bent which 
was tho master bent of Hebrew life. Eminently !bdo-European by its 
humour t by the power it shows, through this gift, of imaginatively aclmow- 
ledging tho multiform aspects of the problem of life, and of thus getting 
itself unfixed from its own over-certainty, of atniliTig at its ow^ over-tenacity, 
our race has yet (and a great part of its strength lies here), in matters 
of practical life and moral conduct, a strong share of tho assuredness, tho 
tenacity, the intensity of the Hebrews. This turn manifested itself in 
Puritanism, and has had a groat part in shaping onr history for the last 
two hundred years. Undoubtedly it checked and changed amongst us 
that movement of the Benascence which we see producing in the reign of 
Elizabeth such wonderful fruits ; undoubtedly it stopped the prominent 
rule and direct development of that order of ideas which we c^ by tho 
name of Hollenism, and gave tho first rank to a different order of ideas. 
Apparently, too, as we said of the former dofeat of Hellenism, if Hellenism 
was defeated, this shows that Hellenism was imperfect, and that its 
ascendancy at that moment would not have been for tho world’s good. 
Yet there is a very important difference between tho defeat inflicted on 
Hellenism by Christianity eighteen hundred years ago, and the check 
pvon to the Xtenasconce by Puritanism. The greatness of the difierence 
is well measurod by the difference in fbroe, beauty, significance and useful- 
ness, between primitive Chiistianily and Protestantism. Eighteen hundred 
years ago it was altogether the hour of Hebraism ; primitive Christianity 
was legitimately and truly the ascendant force in the world at that time, 
apd the way of mankind's progress lay through its full development. 
Another hour in man's development began in the fifteenth century, and 
the main road of his progress then lay for a time throu^ Hellenism. 
Puritanism was no longer the central current of the world’s progress, it 
was a side stream crossing the central current and cheekuig it. The cross 
aad the check may have been necessary and salutary, but that does not 
do away with the essential difference between the main stream of man's 
advance and a cross or side stream. For more then two hundred yean 
the main stnsm of mui's advance has moved towards knewiag hunself and 
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ihe world, sedug things as they aire, spontaneity of oonsoionsness ; thtf 
main impulse of a great part, and that the strongest part, of our nation, 
has been towards strictness of conscience. They have made the secondary 
the principal at the wrong moment, and the principal they have at the 
wrong moment treated as secondary. This contravention of the natural 
order has produced, as such contravention always must produce, a certain 
confusion and false movement, of which we ore now beginning to fool, in 
almost every direction, the inconvenience. 

The matter here opened is so large, and the trains of thought to which it 
gives rise ore so manifold, that we must bo careful to limit ourselves scrupu- 
lously to what has a direct bearing upon our present discussion. We havo 
found that at the bottom of our present unsettled state, so full of the seeds 
of trouble, lies the notion of its being the prime right and happiness, 
for each of us, to be doing, and to be doing fireelv and as he likes. We 
have found at the bottom of it the disbelief in nght reason as a lawful 
authority. It was easy to show from our practice and current history 
that this is so ; but it was impossible to show why it is so without taking 
a somewhat wider sweep and going into things a little more deeply. 
Why, in fact, should good, well-meaning, energetic, sensible people, like 
the bulk of our countrymen, come to have such light belief in right reason, 
and such an exaggerated value for their own independent doing, however 
crude ? The answer is : because of an exclusive and excessive develop- 
ment in them, without due allowance for time, place, and circumstance, 
of that side of human nature, and that group of human forces, to 
which we have given the general name of Hebraism. Because they 
have thought their real and only important obedience was owed to a 
power not of this world, and that this power was interested in the moral 
side of their nature almost exclusive^. Thus they have been led to 
regard in themselves as the one thing needful, strictness of eon- 
Boienoe, the staunch adherence to some fixed law of doing wo have got 
already, instead of spontaneity of consoiouBness^ whieh tends continually 
to enlarge our whole law of doing. Th^ think they have in their religion 
a sufficient bans fi)r the whole of their life fixed and oertain forever, a full 
law of conduct and afhlllaw of thought, so fiur as thou^t is needed, as well; 
whereas what th^ really hove is a law of oonduot, a law of unexampled power 
for enabling them to war against theflkw of sin in their members, and not to 
serve it in the lusts thereof. The book which contains this mvdnable law 
they call the Word of God, and attribute to it, as I have said, and as, indeed, 
is peifsdly wdl known, a reach and suffioienoy oo-ertensive with all the wants 
of human nature. This might, no doubt, be so, if hnmanily were not the 
composite thing it Ss, if it had only, or eminently, a mohd side and the 
group of instincts and powers whieh we call moral But it has besides, 
and no less eminently, an intellcctaal side and the group of instincts and 
powers wfaieli we eaU inteDeetcud. No doubt mankind makes in general 
iii progress in a fiudiioo whieh f^ves at one timo fuQ swing to one of 
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these groups of iuBiiniOis, at another time to the other* and man*8 faonliiea 
are so intertwined* that when his moral aide and the oarrent o^foroo which 
we call Hebraism* is uppermost, this side will manage somehow to provide* 
or appear to provide* satisfaction for his intellectual needs ; and when his 
moral side* and the current of force which we call Hellenism, is uppermost, 
this, again* will provide, or appear to provide, satisfaction for men's moral 
needs. But sooner or later it becomes manifest that when the two sidos 
of humanity proceed in this fashion of alternate preponderance* and not of 
mutual understanding and balance* the side which is uppermost does not 
really provide in a satisfactory manner for tho needs of the side which is 
undermost, and a state of struggle and confusion is the result. The 
Hellenic half of our nature bearing role makes a sort of provision for the 
Hebrew half, but it turns out to be an inadequate provision ; and again 
the Hebrew half of our nature bearing rule makes a sort of provision for tho 
Hellenic half, but this, too, turns out to be an inadequate provision. Tho 
true and smooth order of humanity's development is not reached in either 
way. And therefore* while we 'vdllingly admit with the C^stian apostle 
that the world by wisdom— ^at is* by the isolated preponderance of its 
intellectual impulses — ^know not God* or the true order of things, it is yet 
necessary, also* to set up a sort of converse to this proposition, and to say 
(what is equally true) that the world by Puritanism knew not God. And 
it is on this converso of the apostle's proposition that it is particularly 
needful to insist in our own country just at present. 

Here, indeed, is the answer to many criticisms whidi have been 
addressed to all that we have said in praise of sweetness and light. 
Sweetness and light evidently have to do with the bent or side in 
humanity which we call Hellenic. Greek inteilligenoe has obviously for 
its essence the instinct for what Plato calls the true, firm, the in- 
telligible law of things; the love of li^t* of sooing things as they 
are. Even in the natural sciences, where the Greeks had not ,time 
and moans adequately to apply this mstinct, and where we have 
gone a great deal farther than they did* it is this instinct which is 
the root of the whole mattoi and ^e ground of all our success* and 
this instinct the world has nuunly learnt of the Greeks, inasmuch as 
they axe homanity’s most signal nu^^staiioxi of it. Greek art, again* 
Oseek beauty* have their root in the same impulse to see things as they 
really ate* inasmuch as both rest (w fidelity to nature— the hat nature — 
and on a delicate disarimination of what best nature is. To say we 
work fbr sweetness and light* then* is only another way of saying that we 
work fat Hellenism. But* oh I ery many peojde* sweetness and li^t are 
not enoo^ ; you must put strength er eoeigy along with them* and make 
a kii>d of trinity of strength* sweetness and lig^* and then* perhaps* you 
may do some good. 33mtistoaay,im«an tojoinBebjuism* stiictaesso^ 
the moral eonsoience* and manftil .wilkiag by the best li^t we have* 
ii^ietber wifii HeBeaism* inonleate h^ and rdiearse the praises of 
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both. Or, rather, we may praise both in ooigunction, bat we most be 
careful to praise Hebraism mppt. “Oulture," says an acute, though 
somewhat rigid critic, Mr. Sidgwick, ** difiuses sweetness and hght. I do 
not underTalue these blessings, but religion gives fire and strength, and 
the world wants fire and strength even more than sweetness and light.” 
By religion, lot mo explain, Mr. Sidgwick bore means particularly that 
Puritanism on the insufficiency of which 1 have been commenting and to 
which ho says 1 am unfair. Now, no doubt, it is possiblo to bo a 
fanatical partisan of light and the instincts which push us to it, a 
fanatical enemy of strictness of moral conscience and tho instincts 
which push us to it; a fanaticism of this sort deforms and vulgarisos 
the well-known work, in some respects so remarkable, of the late 
Mr. Buckle. Such a fanaticism carries its own mark with it, in 
lacking sweetness, and its own penalty, in ih^t, lacking sweetness, it 
comes in the end to lack light too. And tho Grocks — ^tho great exponents 
of humanity’s bent for sweetness and light united, of its perception that tho 
truth of things must be at the samo time beauty — singularly oscapod tho 
fanaticism which wo modems, whether we Hollenise or whether wo 
Hebraise, are so apt to show, and arrived — ^though failing, as has been 
said, to give adequate practical satisfEustion to the claims of man’s moral 
side — at tho idea of a comprohonsive adjustment of the claims of both tho 
sidos in man, the moral as well as the intellectual, of a full estimato of both, 
and of a reconciliation of both, an idea which is philosophically of tho groatost 
value, and the best of lessons for us modems. So we ought to have no 
difficulty in conceding to ]i&. Sidgwick that manful walking by tho best 
light one has — fire and strength as he colls it — ^has its high value as well 
as culture, the endeavour to see things in their troth and beauty, tho 
pursuit of sweetness and light. But whether at this or that time, and 
to this or that sot of persons, one ought to insist most on the praises of 
firo and strength, or on the praises of sweetness and light, must depend, 
ono would think, on the circumstances and needs of that particular time 
and thoBO particnlar parsons. And all that we have been saying, and 
indeed any glance at the world around us, shows that with us, with thor 
most respectable and strongest port of us, the ruling force is now, and long 
has been, a Puritan force, the care for fire and strength, strictness of 
conscienoe, Hebraism, rather than tho care for sweetness and light, 
spontaneity of oonsciousness, Hellenism. Well, then, what is the good 
of our now rehearsing the praises of fire and strength to ourselves, who dwell 
too ezdnsively on them already ? When kfr. Bidgwiok says so broadly that 
the world wants fire and stren^ even more than sweetness and light, is he 
not carried away by a turn for powerfiil generalisation ? does he not ibrget 
that the world is not all of one piece, and every piece with the same needs 
Hit the same tune ? It may be true tluit the Roman world, at the beginning 
0 f our era, or Leo the Tenth’s Court, at the time of the Beformaticn, or 
French society in the eighteenth oenturyy needed fire and stnngth even 
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more ihan sweetness and light ; but can it be said that the Barbarians who 
OTorran the empire, needed fire and strength even more than sweetness and 
li^t ; or that the Puritans needed them more, or that Mr. Murphy, the 
Birmingham lecturer, or that the Bev. W. Cattle (for so, I am told, we 
ought to call him, and not Oassel), and his firicnds, need them more ? 

The Puritan’s great danger is that he imagines himself in possession 
of a rule telling him the untim necta^amm^ or one thing needful, remains 
satisfied with a very crude conception of what this rule reaDy is, and 
what it tells him, Uiinks he has now knowledge, and henceforth needs 
only to act, and in this dangerous state of assuranoe and self-satis* 
faction, proceeds to give full swing to a number of the instinots of his 
ordinary self. Some of the instincts of his ordinary self he has, by the 
help of his rule of life, conquered ; but others which he has not conquered 
by this help he is so fiur from perceiving to need conquering, and to be 
instincts of an inferior self, that he even ^cies it to be his right and duty, 
in virtue of having conquered a limited part of himself, to give unchecked 
swing to the remainder, He is, I say, a victim of Hebraism, of the tendency 
to cultivate strictness of conscience rather than spontaneity of consciousness. 
And what he wants is a larger conception of human nature, showing him 
the number of other points at which his nature must come to its best, 
besides the points which he himself knows and thinks of. There is no unum 
necessariuntf or one thing needful, which can free human nature from the 
obligation of trying to come to its best at all these points, and the real 
unum necesaarium is to come there. Instead of our “ one thing needful,” 
justifying m us vulgarity, hideousnoss, ignorance, violence, our vulgariiy, 
hideousness, ignorance, violence, are re^y so many touchstones which 
try our one thing needful, and which prove that in the state, at any rate, 
in which we ourselves have it, it is not all we wont. And as the force 
which encourages os to stand staunch and fast by the rule and ground we 
have is Hebraism, so the force which encourages us to go back upon this 
rule, and to try the very ground on which we appear to stand, is 
HeUenism — ^a turn for giving our consoiousnoBS free play and enlarging its 
range. And what 1 say is, not that Hellenism is always for everybody 
more wanted tVni.n Hebraism, but that for the Bev. W. Cattle at this 
particular moment, and for the groat m^orify of us his fellow-countrymen, 
it is mm wanted. 

l^othing is more striking to observe in how many ways a limited 
conception of human nature, the notion of a one thing needful, a one side 
in us to bo uppermost, the disregard of a full and harmonious 
development of oursrives, teUs ujuriously on our thinking and acting. 
In the first place, our hold upon the rule or standard to which we lOok 
for our one needfal, tends to become less and less near and vital, 
our coTi fe ption of it more and more mechanical, and unlike fhe t hing 
itself as it was conceived in the mind where it osiginated. The dealingB 
of Puritanism with the writings of St. Paul afford a noteworthy illustrav 
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tion of this. Nowhere so maoh as in ihe writings of St. Pad, and 
in that great apostle’s greatest work, the Epistle to the Bomans, 
has Puritanism found what seemed to famish it with the one thing 
needfd, and to give it what it deemed canons of truth absolute and 
final. Now all writings, as has been already said, even the most 
precious writings |and the most fruitful, must inevitably from the very 
nature of things be but contributionB to human thought and human 
development, which extend wider than they do ; and indeed, St. Paul, 
in the very Epistle of which we are speaJdng, shows, when he asks, 
Who hath known the mind of the Lord ? — who hath known, that is, 
the true anddivine order of things in its entirety — shows that he himself 
acknowledges this fdly. And we have already pointed out in on Epistle 
of St. Paul a great and vital idea of the human spirit — ^the idea of the 
immortality of the soul — transconding and spreading beyond, so to speak, 
the expositor's power to give it adequate definition' and expression. But 
quite distinct from the question Whether St. Paul's expression, or any 
man's expression, can be a prefect and final expression of truth, comes the 
question whether we rightly*eeize and understand his expression as it 
exists. Now, perfisctly to seise another man's meaning, as it stood in his 
own mind, is not easy ; especially when the man is separated from us by 
such difierences of race, training, time, and circumstance as St. Paul. But 
there are degrees of nearness in getting at a man's meaning ; and though 
we cannot arrive quite at what Bt. Paul had in his mind, yet we may come 
near it. And who, that comes thus near it, must not feel how terms which 
St. Paul employs in trying to follow, with his analysis of such profound 
power and originality, some of the most delicate, intricate, obscure, and 
contradictory workings and states of the human spirit, are detached and 
employed by Puritanism not in the connected and passing wray in which 
Bt. Paul empli^ them, and for which alone words are really meant, but in 
an isolated, fixed, mechanioal way, as if they were talismans, and how idl 
trace and sense of St. Paul's true movement of ideas, and sustained 
masterly analysis, is thus lost ? Who, 1 say, that has vrotched Puritanism, 
tile force which so strongly Hebraises, which so takes Bt. Paul's writings 
as something absolute and final containing the one thing needfiil, handle 
fubh terms as proM, firilhf deetion, righUou$neu, but must feel not only that 
these terms have for the mind of Puritanism a sense false and mSlileading, 
but also that this sense is Ihe most monstrous and grotesque caricature of 
tho sense lof St. Paul, and that hii trae meaningis by these worduppers of 
his words dtogtiher lost ? 

Or to takh another emineiit example, in whidh not Puritanism 
only, but OM may say^ the whole religiOtts world, by their mechanical 
use of St. Peulis vrritings, con bd shown to miss or ehange his real 
ynftMtitfcg- ^ whole xelii^ouB world, one may say, use now the 
wotd ramrectum^ hWrd whidi is so often in iheir thoughts and 
en their lips, and whidh they find so often in 'St; Paul's Ifiitings, 
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i^in ono sonse only. They use it to mean a rising after 

the physical death of the body. Kow it ia quite true that Bt. Paal 
speaks of resnireetion in this sense, that ho trios to describe and 
explain it, and that he condemns those who donbt and deny it. But 
it is tme, also, that in nine cases out of ten where St. Paul thmlra and 
speaks of resnireetion, he thinks and iq>eaks of it in a smiBO difierent ftom 
this; in the sense of a rising to a new life before the physical death Of the 
body, and not after it. The idea on which we have already tonched, the 
profound idea of being baptized into the death of the great exemplar of self* 
conquest and sdf-annnlment, of repeating in out own person, by virtue of 
identification with our exemplar, his course of self-conquest and self- 
annulment, and of thus coming, wiUun tiie limits of our present life, 
to a new life, in which, os in the death going before it, we ore identified 
with onr exemplar — this is the firuitful and original conception of being 
ritm with Chrut which possesses the mind of St. Paul, and this &6 
central point round which, with sneh incomparable emotion and eloquence, 
all Ins teaching moves. For him, the life after our physical death is 
really in the main but a consequence and continuation of the inex- 
haustible energy of tho new life ^ns originated on this side the grave. 
This grand Paulino idea of Christian resurrection is worthily rehearsed 
in one of the noblest collects of the Prayer-Book, and is dosiined, no 
doubt, to fill a more and more important place in tho Christianity 
of tho future ; but almost as signal as is tho ossontialuess of this cha- 
ractoribtic idea in Bt. Paul’s teaching, is the completeness with which 
tho worshippers of Bt. Paul’s words, as an absolute final expression of 
saving truth, have lost it, and have substituted for the apostle's living 
and noar conception of a resurrection now, their mechanical and romoto 
conception of a rosuxTection hereafter. 

In short, so fatal is the notion of possoBsing, oven in the most precious 
words or standards, tho one thing needful, of having in them, once for all, 
a full and aufficient measure of light to guide us, and of there being no 
duty left for us except to make our practice square exactly with them 
—BO fatal, I say, is this notion to the right knowledge and compre- 
hension of the voiy words or standards we thus adopt, and to such 
strange distortions and perveraions of them does it inevitably lead, that 
whenever we hear that commonplace which Hebraism, if we venture to 
inquire what a knows, is so apt to bring out against us in disparage- 
xuwt of what we call culture, and in praise of a man’s sticking to the 
one tkiwg needful — he knows, says Hebraism, his Bible ! — ^whenever we 
bea r said, we may, without any daborate defence of culture, content 
ourselves with answering simply : ** No man, who knows nothing else, 
knows even his Bible.” 

Having to recommend culture, the endeavour to follow 

those instincts which cany us towards knowing things as they really 
are, towards a fidl hannonious development of onr human nature, and 
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finding ihif reoOifimendatioii questioned and st^oken against, 1 have bten 
obliged to show, at more len^ than I wished or intended, what nre the 
instinots which seem to make ns rather disregard seeing things as they 
are, and to cany ns towards a partial, thongh powerfnl, development of onr 
human nature. 1 have tried to point ont that many of os have long followed 
this second set •of instinots too exdasively, and how the time is come to 
give a more free play to the^other sit. The test of the insufficiency of the 
second set by themselves is the number of points in which, professing 
generally to pursue perfection, they have, after a long ascendant, left our 
nature imperfect, and the faulty aetion, and faulty conception of our rule 
of action, in which, professing to regard aetion as all in all, and to have 
a sure rule of aetion, they have landed ns. In all directions our habitual 
courses of action seem to be losing efficadousness, credit, and control, both 
with others and even with ourselves ; wo soe Ij^rdstenings of confusion, 
and we want a clue to some firm order and authority. This we can 
only get by going back upon the actual instinots and forces which rule our 
life, getting behind them, seeing them as they really are, connocting thorn 
with other instincts and forces, and enlarging onr whole view and rule 
of life. Once more, and for the last time, 1 must return to tho sulject, to 
tiy and show, in conclusion, how we are to do this. 

MATTHEW AKNOLD. 
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